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PREFACE 

Numerous  diflScnlties  lie  before  the  writer  of  a  book  on  any 
business  subject.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  field  of 
investments,  where  many  mooted  points  exist,  and  lack  of 
standardization  in  many  security  issues  still  prevails.  Every 
investment  is  an  individual  problem.  Consequently  to  apply 
a  standard  form  of  analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  sufS- 
cient  elasticity  in  treatment  for  the  qualifications  which  must 
be  constantly  made  in  practice,  places  a  large  task  upon  the 
author.  There  is  also  no  business  subject  in  which  one  is  forced 
to  deal  with  the  technical  aspects  of  so  many  subjects.  Some 
will  doubtless  criticize  the  present  text,  because  of  its  large 
inclusions  from  the  fields  of  corporation  finance,  accounting, 
law,  banking,  and  engineering.  Though  every  author  would 
draw  from  all  of  these  fields  in  varying  degree,  no  author 
undertaking  a  complete  analysis  of  investment  securities  would 
eliminate  any  one  of  them. 

With  so  many  complexities  involved,  the  author  may  con- 
ceive his  task  too  ambitiously  and  unconsciously  sacrifice  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  plan  which  are  so  essential  in  the 
exposition  of  a  large  subject.  In  the  attempt  to  be  thorough 
and  scientific,  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  so 
complex  that  the  expert  alone  can  follow  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  may  be  misled  into  a  superficial  treatment 
and  fail  to  establish  a  foundation  upon  which  the  student  may 
build  in  the  future.  Whether  this  book  has  succeeded  in 
evading  these  dangers  or  not,  the  author  has  prepared  it  with 
the  full  realization  of  these  diflSculties. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  state  the  fundamentals  of 
analysis  of  investment  securities  in  such  form  that  they  will  be 
understandable  to  an  intelligent  person  who  has  not  made  a 
systematic  study  of  investments.     While  the  book  has  been 

written  for  beginners,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  close 
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and  diffieult  analysis,  where  it  has  been  essential  to  make  a 
complete  presentation  of  a  particular  subject.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  make  all  things,  in  such  a  eoniplicated  subject,  of 
"primer-simplicity'' — and  the  author  makes  no  such  claim 
Any  one  who  avoids  close  reasoning  in  the  study  of  investments 
can  never  hope  to  have  anything  but  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject — and  this  is  too  frequently  an  erroneous 
understanding. 

Wliile  most  of  the  material  in  this  book  has  been  gained 
from  practical  experience  and  investigations  in  bond  and  bank- 
ing houses,  the  method  of  exposition  has  developed  out  of  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  subject-matter  tx)  both 
college  students  and  business  men.  The  method  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  these  men,  has  seemed 
to  the  author  to  be  the  logical  method  of  presentation.  Books 
Two,  Three  and  Four  of  the  volume,  asKume  an  understanding 
of  the  material  covered  in  Book  One.  To  avoid  constant  repe- 
tition, this  has  been  necessary,  so  that  the  reader  should  not 
draw  the  conclusion  that  some  important  general  principle  or 
condition  has  been  omitted  if  he  first  reads  chapters  subsequent 
to  Book  One,  Wliile  there  are  many  miscellaneous  facts,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  found  useful  and  can  be  found  through 
reference  to  the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  Index,  the  various 
parts  of  the  book  have  been  closely  interwoven.  For  convenient 
reference  of  facts  a  very  complete  index  has  been  made,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  have  been  alpha- 
betically  catalogued  in  the  Appendix.  No  pretense  has  heon 
made  to  make  the  bibliography  exbaustive,  though  the  claim 
ean  be  made  that  it  is  representative  in  all  respects. 

Because -of  the  meagre  amount  of  material  available  on 
some  securities,  the  chapters  cannot  be  evenly  balanced  either 
in  scope  or  character  of  treatment-  Some  topics,  especially  in 
closely  allied  fields,  have  already  been  so  fully  covered  that  a 
brief  treatment  has  seemed  quite  sufficient.  Lack  of  uniformity 
and  standardization  in  other  issues,  make  other  than  general 
conclusions  impractical.  While  the  author  has  been  fully  con- 
scious of  the  exceptions,  which  must  constantly  be  made  in  any 
attempt  at  standardization  in  the  analysis  of  industrial  securi* 
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ties,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  more  basic  ralea  of 
analysis  applying  to  these  securities. 

Though  a  discussion  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric 
light  company  bonds  also  has  been  ventured,  an  analysis  of 
these  is  rather  difficult,  as  they  have  just  passed  through  their 
initial  development,  added  to  which  they  possess  in  common 
with  industrial  seciirites,  a  lack  of  uniformity.  In  railroad 
finance,  nniform  standardization  has  long  been  well  established. 
The  constitutional  and  statutory  regulations  which  control  the 
issuance  of  civil  obligation  have  established  a  fairly  close  nnl- 
formity  thus  makiBg  classification  and  analysis  possible.  There 
is,  however,  much  still  to  be  done  in  this  field.  It  is  surprising 
that  with  the  wealth  of  material  which  has  so  long  been  avail- 
able in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  that  so  little 
real  original  and  constructive  work  has  been  done  in  the  subject 
of  municipal  finance.  Of  such  securities  as  irrigationj  timber^ 
etc*,  bonds,  a  briefer  treatment  might  seem  warranted  than 
that  given  here.  However,  their  unfortunate  early  experiences 
and  the  lessons  a  study  of  them  contributes,  would  seem  to 
justify  the  space  given  to  their  discussion.  The  discussion  of 
steamship  bonds  is  confined  to  the  Great  Lake  Steamship  bonds. 
While  there  are  particular  ocean  steamship  bonds  which  belong 
in  the  investment  group^  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  issues, 
does  not  seem  to  yet  justify  their  inelusioTi. 

Stocks,  as  such,  have  not  been  specifically  treated.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  necessitated  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  volume  which  is  already  large.  As  for  the  evaluation  of 
corporation  stocks,  the  author  believes  that  the  discussions  in 
this  volume  apply  equally  to  stocks  and  bonds,  though  such 
particular  things  as  preferred  stock  regulations  are  not  con- 
sidered. But  here  again,  the  value  of  those  regulations  to  the 
investor  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  financial  strength  of  the 
corporation.  Other  suggestions,  as  to  method  of  treatment,  or 
inclusion,  or  exclusion  of  other  securities  do  not  seem  to  demand 
further  discussion. 

Whatever  may  be  contributed  in  this  book  in  the  furtherance 
of  an  understanding  of  the  reader  in  the  field  of  investments, 
can  in  a  very  small  measure  be  credited  to  the  author.    There 
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are  many  persons  both  m  the  "give  and  take*'  of  office  contact 
and  in  seemingly  endless  conferences  who  are  contributors  to 
this  volume.  To  all  these  people  it  is  not  possible  to  give  public 
acknowledgment. 

To  those  who  have  read  parts  of  the  manuscript  and  offered 
valuable  suggestions,  I  desire  to  expiTss  my  indebtedness, 
though  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  explanation  of  their 
readings*  as  the  list  itself  is  long.  Though  the  author  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  upon  all  disputed  points  and  errors,  he 
has  attempted  to  secure  the  ad\ice  and  suggestions  of  experts 
upon  every  kind  of  security.  Particular  acknowledgments  are 
made  to:  Mr,  H.  W.  Addinsell  of  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Arthur  Andersen  of  Andersen  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  head  of  the  Accounting  Department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Mn  H,  S,  Allen  of  Spencer,  Trask  &  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  John  Bauer  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  Office  of 
New  York  City,  and  Consulting  Tax  and  Public  Utility  Expert; 
Professor  Alfred  Bays  of  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Commerce  and  Practicing  Attorney;  Mn  H.  H.  Beebe  of  Harris, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mr,  Earnest  D.  Brooks,  Asst 
Manager  of  Sales  of  Continental  and  Commercial  Tnist  and 
Savings  Bank,  Bond  Department,  Chicago;  Mr.  Clinton  Colver 
of  Lyman  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mr.  C.  F.  Childs  of 
C.  F.  Childs  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Mr,  William  R.  Compton  of  Wil- 
liam R,  Compton  and  Company,  St.  Louis;  Professor  George 
Bion  Denton  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr,  Louis  B.  Pergu- 
fion»  Manager  of  Sales,  Bond  Department  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  E* 
Ferris  of  Ferris  &  Hardgrove,  Spokane,  Washington ;  Professor 
Stephen  Oillman  of  Wisconsin  University;  Mr.  George  A.  Hurd, 
President  of  the  Mortgage  Bond  Company,  New  York  City; 
Professor  E.  W.  Kemmercr  of  Princeton  University;  Professor 
Elmer  Martin  Leesman  of  Northwestern  Uni%Trsity  Law  School 
and  Practicing  Attorney ;  Mr,  F.  J.  Lisman  of  F.  J.  Lisman  and 
Company,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Robert  Mallory  of  Spencer 
Trask  and  Company,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Lester  H.  Monks  of 
W.  A,  Harriman  and  Company,  New  York  City;  Professor 
E.  J.  Moulton  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  Roy  C.  Osgood, 
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Vice  President  of  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago; 
Mr.  Julius  Parmalee,  Director  of  the  Railways  Economic 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  F.  E.  Payne,  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Spokane,  Washington ;  Mr.  George 
W.  Pearson,  Manager  of  Bond  Department,  Continental  and 
Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  Professor  Guy 
Meredith  Pelton  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  Kingman 
Nott  Bobbins,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  of  Associated 
Mortgage  Company,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  Shepard  Smith, 
Vice-President  of  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis ; 
Professor  John  Charles  Teevan  of  Northwestern  University  and 
Practicing  Attorney,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Lewis  K.  Walker,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Security  Trust  Company,  Detroit;  Mr.  C.  C.  Wells  of 
Northwestern  University  and  the  Bond  Department  of  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professors 
Homer  Bews  Vanderblue  and  Walter  Kay  Smart  who  read  the 
whole  of  the  manuscript  in  its  initial  writing  and  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bulkley,  senior  member  of  Spencer  Trask  and  Company  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  Not  only  is  the  author  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bulkley  for  assistance  in  this  work,  but  for  the  opportunity 
and  aid  rendered  him  in  acquiring  his  initial  practical  experi- 
ence in  investment  banking. 
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BOOK  I 

GENERAL  FUNDAMENTAI^  AND  THEIR 

APPLICATION    IN    THE    ANALYSIS 

OF  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


CHAPTEE  I 
INTRODUCTION— THE    MEANING    OF    INviyBTMBNTS 

It  may  seem  like  a  contradiction  to  begin  a  book  oHv  inyest- 
ments  by  recommending  that  the  investor  first  and  last^-fe^k 
the  advice  of  an  investment  banking  house.  **Why  bothftV,'*-'. 
the  reader  asks,  *'to  obtain  an  understanding  of  security  values', 
if  in  the  end  the  advice  of  the  investment  banker  must  be 
sought?'*  It  is  only  when  the  investor  has  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  requirements  of  sound  investments  that  he  will  always 
seek  the  advice  of  his  banker,  and  then  follow  this  advice  when 
given.  The  investment  banker  who  judiciously  attempts  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  every  client  can  best  appreciate  this 
fact.  After  the  most  conscientious  and  discriminating  explana- 
tion of  the  advantages  a  certain  security  possesses  for  a  par- 
ticular client,  the  banker  may  find  his  recommendation  thrown 
aside,  because  his  client  has  over-emphasized  insignificant  fac- 
tors. Such  errors  are  the  result  of  an  ignorance  of  security 
values  and  not  the  result  of  an  excessive  knowledge  of  invest- 
ments. The  investor  who  really  knows  the  factors  that  are 
essential,  also  best  realizes  his  own  limitations.  Contrary  to  the 
belief  of  many  that  there  is  a  decreasing  need  of  the  banker 
who  is  a  real  expert,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  his 
services  as  a  general  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
investment  increases.  The  service  that  he  renders  to  his  clien- 
tele will  be  of  more  specific  value  and  his  advice  will  also  be 
followed  more  closely. 

Regardless  of  how  proficient  the  investor  may  become  in 
analyzing  investment  data,  he  must  secure  the  larger  part  of. 
his  material  from  his  banker,  for  the  information  of  the  banker 
who  offers  the  securities  for  sale  should  be  the  more  reliable. 
Further,  it  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  impossible,  for  the 
average  investor  to  pay  for  the  organization  necessary  to  gather 
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the  facts  for  the  d^tiatjrtejJ*  examination  necessary  to  determine 
the  value  of  any  particular  security.  The  investment  banker, 
on  the  other  hanCl,|^^ho  has  continual  need  of  this  service,  can 
afford  to  maiiUaiii  a  staff  of  experts  to  gather  data. 

Naturally,  this  reliance  which  must  be  placed  in  the  invest- 
inent  banker's  judgment  and  the  facts  which  he  gives,  necessi- 
tates. €***^eful  selection  of  a  banker  on  the  part  of  the  investor. 
T^er^-.is  a  smalt  number  of  bankers  who,  though  honesty  do 

jiol/'liave  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  make  the 
•   •  • 
I  Figid   analysis  essential  for  determining  the  value  of  invest- 

"mentsj  and  as  a  result  often  offer  highly  speculative  securities 
as  investments.  Lastly  there  is  even  a  smaller  class  of  so-called 
hankers  who,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  securities  of  doubt- 
ful repute  can  be  sold  under  the  blind  of  a  well-worded 
prospectus,  are  able  to  sell  their  securities  to  the  uninitiated. 
And  further,  because  of  this,  the  importance  of  the  selection  of 
a  well-known,  reputable  investment  banker  becomes  all  the  more 
evident.  In  the  correction  of  questionable  practices  of  the 
latter  class,  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  has  done  a 
great  deal  and  it  will  become  increasingly  strong  in  its  control/ 
Experience  has  shown  that  no  control  is  so  effective  as  the 
voluntary  control  of  an  organization  itself,  when  that  organi- 
zation represents  wide  and  diversified  interests. 

The  great  pioneering  period  with  its  attendant  stimulus  to 
speculation  is  passing,  and  we  are  settling  into  the  slower 
growth  of  the  established  community.  Keener  competition, 
greater  efficiency  in  organization,  increasing  regulation,  and  the 
larger  compensation  demanded  by  labor — all  a  direct  result  of 
this  change — are  forcing  greater  care  and  skill  in  the  organi* 
station  of  new  industries.  A  few  exceptions  will  probably 
always  exist,  but  they  will  not  be  found  among  the  corporations 
whose  securities  are  included  in  the  so-called  investment  class. 
More  and  more»  conditions  are  compelling  the  investor  also  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  study  of  facts.    The 

*CommendaHon  als-o  should  he  made  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ttivesttueiit 
Bankers'  Assodation  In  eiliicntinjf  Its  own  niemherB  uliiu^  lechnical  Uncs, 
Tlie  work  which  this  Association  Is  dolnj;  in  thl«  regard  in  nr>t  fully 
nppref'ialed  outside  the  Association  Itiielf,  though  It  wiU  prove*  even- 
tuaUy,  to  be  among  the  most  effective  and  t^ermaaent  of  its  efforts. 
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prospective  purchaser  of  investment  securities  is  no  longer  con- 
tent with  only  the  promise  of  a  rhetorical  prospectus  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  value  of  his  investments.  He  has  come  to 
appreciate  that  there  are  underlying  causes  for  the  continued 
stability  and  large  earnings  of  a  corporation. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  invest- 
ments, two  things  need  to  he  particularly  emphasized  to  the 
beginning  student  of  investment  securities.  First,  in  all 
sciences,  the  analysis  mnst  begin  with  the  underlying  or  basic 
phenomena  before  proceeding  to  the  variations*  Secondly, 
almost  every  analysis  of  an  investment  security  necessitates 
some  variation  in  the  application  of  the  principles.  This  is  a 
fact  which  is  commonly  ignored.  While  exevy  analysis  must 
begin  with  fundamentals,  no  treatise  on  science  can  give  a 
complete  set  of  rules  which  will  measure  everything  with 
finality.  Not  even  the  much  older  and  more  exact  science  of 
engineering  ever  attempted  to  do  this.  And  only  long  experi- 
ence and  constant  study  can  give  skill  and  astuteness  in  the 
application  of  these  principles.  The  mistake,  as  previously 
stated,  is  that  beginners  often  painfully  attempt  to  apply  to  all 
securities  the  same  rigid  '*ru!e  of  thumb*'  measurement.  Most 
often  this  mistake  is  due  to  the  beginner's  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  principle.  Practical  problems  are  continnalh^  changing; 
no  "rule  of  thumb"  can  he  used  olThand  to  decide  them,  though 
the  starting  point  for  the  development  of  the  most  complicated 
analysis  is  the  fundamental  principle. 

As  in  all  subjects  in  the  field  of  applied  economics  or 
business,  considerable  information  has  been  acquired  by  the 
beginner  from  one  source  or  another.  With  the  majority, 
this  information  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  classification 
in  accordance  w^th  the  relative  importance  of  facts.  Conse- 
quently, many  cleverly  worded  explanations,  based  upon  sta- 
tistical evidence  and  juggled  to  meet  present  needs,  are  accepted 
as  truth,  or  more  often  conclusions  are  made  which  were 
never  intended  by  the  seller  of  the  securities.  Ignorance 
of  the  essentials  in  the  analysis  of  securities  also  frequently 
leads  to  a  disregard  of  the  most  vital  material.  The  reader  Avho 
has  acquired  these  habits  of  loose  reasoning  ia,  of  course,  in 
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more  need  of  close  observation  of  his  conclusions  on  investment 
values  than  the  beginner  who  has  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the 
subject.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  the  American 
student  whose  knowledge  of  any  applied  subject  in  business 
has  been  acquired  in  this  haphazard  way  and  without  direction, 
is  to  begin  with  the  fundamentals.  Where  the  previous 
information  and  viewpoint  of  a  student  have  been  developed 
under  a  sound  system  of  methodology,  incomplete  as  his  informa- 
tion may  be^  it  must  serve  as  a  very  valuable  aid  in  a  study  of 
any  of  the  applied  subjects  of  economics.  What  is  considered 
here  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  actual 
experience.  No  far- reaching  grasp  of  investment  problems  can 
be  acquired  until  experience  has  taught  the  investor  the  true 
appreciation  of  the  correct  application  of  principles. 

To  establish  sound  and  careful  thinking,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  proceed  first  from  the  simplest  and  most  exact 
investment  and  its  underlying  principles,  to  the  broader  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  No  teacher,  in  expounding  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  in  their  simplest  form — namely,  a  purely 
competitive  state — ever  considers  concluding  his  exposition  at 
that  point.  On  the  other  hand,  any  student  of  economics  in 
the  future  who  desires  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  s\ipply 
and  demand  must  thoroughly  comprehend  their  fundamentals, 
regardless  of  how  few  prices  under  non-regulation  conform 
to  the  law  for  price-fixing  or  how  many  prices  are  controlled 
by  the  govemment. 

Pew  securities  absolutely  conform  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
eiples  of  investments  laid  down  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
Once,  then,  the  principles  are  established,  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  purpose  in  confining  any  discussion  of  investments  to 
securities  that  rigidly  conform  to  all  requirements,  than  there 
is  in  confining  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
to  a  purely  competitive  regime.  While  some  of  the  first  rank 
bonds  comply  more  fully  than  any  other  type  of  security  with 
the  ideal  standards  of  investment,  there  are  other  securities 
which,  although  they  do  not  possess  all  the  requirements  of  an 
ideal  investment,  are  more  desirable  than  some  bonds.  It  ia 
with  this  practical  viewpoint  of  sound  investments  that  this 
volume  is  concerned. 
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What  the  Field  of  Investments  Includes, — It  is  not  always 
an  easy  task  to  give  a  comprehensive  definition  at  the  beginning 
of  a  treatise.  Any  statement  of  the  premises  of  a  subject,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  economics,  is  always  better  understood 
when  the  subject-matter  has  been  covered  and  a  perspective 
viewpoint  obtained.  What  the  field  of  investments  includes  can 
probably  be  best  stated  by  distinguishing  it  from  speculation, 
for  speculation  is  frequently  confused  with  investments. 

The  most  fundamental  distinction  between  investment  and 
speculation  rests  in  the  difference  in  the  purpose  of  the  pur- 
chase. The  investor  buys  to  procure  the  income  from  the  prin- 
cipal, while  the  speculator  buys  to  secure  the  profits  that  may 
accrue  in  a  realized  appreciation  of  the  principal.  In  order 
for  an  investment  to  be  assured  of  a  continued  income,  danger 
of  all  losses  or  any  considerable  fluctuation  in  value  of  a  secur- 
ity must  be  eliminated.  This  requirement  establishes  the  second 
distinction  between  investment  and  speculation.  Investment 
minimizes  risk;  speculation  emphasizes  risk.  Greater  risks  are 
essential  to  the  latter,  if  profits  are  to  be  procured  from  a  fluc- 
tuation of  security  prices.  It  is  true  that  risk  is  always  present 
in  a  varying  degree  and  the  distinction  between  these  different 
risks  often  is  correspondingly  more  or  less  arbitrary — though  in 
the  search  for  an  investment,  the  constant  effort  is  to  eliminate 
the  risk.  The  speculator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  con- 
sciously assuming  risk,  and  his  studied  efforts  are  to  take 
advantage  of  what  he  concludes  to  be  the  final  effect  of  the  risk 
on  the  price  of  the  security. 

The  speculator  is  interested  only  in  the  temporary  success 
of  the  income  yield  which  will  force  a  change  in  prices,  while 
the  investor  must  be  assured  of  the  future  permanency  of  this 
income.  The  greater  the  assurance  that  the  income  will  remain 
fairly  constant  and  permanent,  the  less  chance  will  there  be 
for  quick  speculative  turnovers.  To  the  degree  that  the  latter 
holds  true,  the  security  will  be  less  desirable  to  the  speculator 
wanting  large  speculative  gains.  The  evidence  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  small  amount  of  speculation  in  the  best  investment  bonds, 
except  during  periods  of  business  depression.  The  most  suc- 
cessful speculator,  however,  is  one  who  has  the  keenest  under- 
standing of  possible  investment  values  as  well  as  of  the  external 
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movements  of  the  market.  With  this  knowledge  he  is  able  to 
analyze  the  more  accurately  all  causes  that  may  temporarily 
change  the  trend  of  security  price-s.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  shrewd  investor  may  not  be  a  clever  speculator. 

The  distinction,  as  is  now  well  seen,  cannot  bo  made  iron- 
clad. No  one  has  been  able — and  probably  no  one,  with  the 
most  accurately  worded  definition,  will  ever  be  able — to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  distinction  between  investment  and  speculation. 
Despite  this  border  line  between  the  two,  there  is  a  demarcation 
outside  of  this  line^  which  any  one  with  a  complete  under- 
standing of  investment  principles  does  not  fail  to  recognize. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  Scope  and  Limitafiofis  of  This  Study, — It  is  only  in  the 
last  two  decades  that  any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
formulate  and  draw  up  the  principles  of  investment.  In  the 
three  or  four  books  published  in  this  period  which  have 
attempted  a  scientific  treatment,  the  methotl  of  approach  has 
differed  materially.  To  a  degree  this  must  alwaj^s  be  true  in 
any  subject^  although^  as  principles  become  well  formulated, 
there  will  not  be  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  method.  Both 
the  functional  and  the  topical  method  of  analysis  have  been 
used  in  this  text  and  the  author  has  arbitrarily  passed  from  one 
method  to  the  other,  as  seemed  best  suited  to  the  simplest  and 
most  adequate  treatment  of  each  particular  subject. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  text  has  been  grouped  into  the 
four  main  divisions:  (1)  Oenenil  Fundamentals  in  the  Analysis 
of  Securities;  (2)  Corporation  Securities;  (3)  Securities 
Dependent  Primarily  on  Land  and  Real  Estate,  and  (4)  Civil 
Loans.  The  functional  form  of  analysis  has  been  followed  in 
numbers  one  and  four  of  these  divisions  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  chapters  in  division  four.  In  divisions  two  and 
three  because  of  the  great  differences  existing  between  the  vari- 
ous types  of  securities,  the  logical  treatment  seems  to  call  for 
the  topical  method  of  analysis.  While  Civil  Loans,  comprising 
division  four,  might  be  treated  by  the  topical  method  based 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  political  divisions,  the  avoidance 
of  a  great  amount  of  duplication  where  the  same  principles 
apply  to  all  classes  of  civil  loans  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
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functional  treatment.  This,  consequently,  seems  the  most  con- 
sistent method  of  approach  for  the  beginner*  Though  certain 
details  may  varyj  the  principles  of  valuation,  tax  rates,  debt 
limitations,  etc.,  are  the  same  whether  applied  to  state  bonds, 
city  bonds,  or  other  types.  Because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of 
treatment,  all  of  the  subject-matter  applying  to  investments  in 
general  has  been  placed  under  the  first  group  of  topics. 

Under  the  first  main  division  of  the  hook,  the  General 
Fundamentals  in  the  Analysis  of  Securities  are  treated.  Firstly, 
the  now  generally  accepted  principles  which  govern  a  sound 
investment  are  presented.  Secondly,  a  complete  classification 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  has  been  made  to  show  that  securities 
are  issued  for  different  purposes,  and  have  different  maturity 
dates,  interest  rates  and  liens,  different  claims  against  a  prop- 
erty, and  different  relations  to  other  claims.  This  reduces  to  as 
simple  a  working  basis  as  possible,  the  several  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  instniments.  Thirdly,  two  chapters  present  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  corporation  report.  Fourthly^ 
the  mortgage  which  underlies  the  bond  is  outlined  in  consid- 
erable detail,  setting  forth  the  essentials  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete protection  of  the  bondholder.  This  is  followed  by  a 
general  brief  upon  the  negotiation,  issuance,  assignment  and 
transfer  of  securities.  Sixthly,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  market.  In  these  chapters  are  discussed  such  topics 
as  bank  loans,  interest  rates,  rising  and  falling  prices,  etc.,  and 
their  effect  upon  security  prices.  Seventhly,  one  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  security  issues  and  one  to  taxation. 

The  second  division,  comprising  Corporation  Loans,  treats  of 
the  various  types  of  Corporation  bonds.  They  are  divided  and 
discussed  in  the  following  order:  railroads  (three  chapters), 
railroad  equipment,  street  railway  and  intern rban,  electric  light 
and  power,  hydroelectrie  power,  gas,  private  water  companies, 
steamship,  industrial  and  timber  securities. 

The  securities  under  the  third  division  which  have  their 
main  security  dependent  upon  land  are  likewise  treated  as  cor- 
poration loans.  The  importance  of  land  or  real  estate  and  the 
problems  peculiar  to  this  form  of  security  seem  to  warrant  thi^ 
fieparation.    In  this  division  are  included:   real  estate  mort- 
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gages,  real  estate  bonds,  farm  mortgages,  irrigation  bonds  and 
levee  and  drainage  bonds.  As  the  majority  of  the  two  latter 
types  of  securities  are  issued  by  municipal  district  organizations, 
they  might  well  be  classed  under  the  division  of  Civil  Loans, 
But  again  the  peculiar  character  of  the  security  of  these  bonds 
seems  to  justify  this  division. 

Civil  Loans,  the  third  and  the  last  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  book,  includes  the  study  of  the  United  States,  state,  county, 
eity»  town,  special  assessment  and  other  forms  of  special  civil 
loan  bonds.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  European  loans 
which  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  investments  of 
this  country  since  1914,  a  chapter  has  been  included  on  these 
securities,  the  conclusion  of  which  deals  Avith  those  conditions 
that  will  particularly  affect  the  holder  of  foreign  securities. 
As  staled  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  discussion  of  the 
ViBled  States  bonds,  the  functional  treatment  of  civil  loans 
fi^mfe  to  offer  the  most  comprehensive  method  of  approach  to  an 
ittid^tanding  of  these  securities.  The  preponderant  emphasis 
%l'fecfh^>must  necessarily  l>e  placed  on  the  legal  aspects  of  these 
^ilJitir^s  quite  separates  them  from  corporate  loans.  While 
ltic6rtie^ safety  requirements,  etc.,  must  he  given  the  same  impor- 
tttHcet^^lhei ^emphasis  and  the  method  of  approach  are  quite 
Hifftrfetib'ftfcm  those  employed  in  the  discussion  of  corporate 
trtlflrtll  ^f'Ph^eHnformation  contained  in  these  pages  is  what  the 
t*irtt!nB©I'>o#'>ai'ieonservative  bond  house  would  use  as  the  basis 
^  th&$higi^^m  of  these  securities.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
W>^/Mt^^a^h'the  legal  ramifications  and  details  which  it  is 
lifedli»itt^^'^r'^lh^ ►attorney  to  know,  but  all  the  fundamental 
f>rtti<R|ift^Milip<rtltiWjiiJ?h  the  attorney  must  build  his  legal  decision 
'    Bii^^Mn^MKmyAiHd'4^port  are  included. 

.^'l%'Nd1ktn?ii'l<i6mfcsrtfer  a  very  different  problem.  These  loans 
^^ElPifidk|»ti»l^*Vtf^^«4ioF^^»upon  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state.  A 
^  tudy  of  the  safety  oflhese  loans  must  be  a  study  of  the  state's 
^^--Wft  fiflfUM  itetf  Its^rftMlity  to  maintain  this  good  faith.  The 
^^i#e^prbf)tottWnt)^f^lrtii'  toans  and  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
^^ttcfe#ftif>bri'>ei<ti»iiitT<t>^p€ft  of  foreign  bonds  have  led  many  to 

P'*  ^e^^iiti^^eVi(*llit|y  Wtt^mted,  that  foreign  national  issues  are 
atfi^JQuiftPtnii>/>tllri'W nation  in  size  and  conditions  under 
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which  the  national  loan  must  be  made  will  require  a  different 
emphasis,  but  the  fundamentals  determining  safety  are  no 
different. 

In  conclusion  the  author  desires  to  emphasize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  investment  securities,  rather 
than  a  mere  statement  of  the  principles.  This  has  necessitated 
in  the  discussion  of  many  points,  a  consideration  of  accounting, 
corporation  finance  and  law.  If  the  mere  treatment  of  invest- 
ment principles  had  been  considered — this  would  not  have  been 
necessary — ^but  no  real  analysis  of  investments  can  eliminate 
them.  It  is,  however,  extremely  diflScult  to  draw  the  border 
line  between  these  respective  fields  and  any  one  who  would  write 
upon  the  subjects  of  investments  would  utilize  the  material  in 
these  respective  fields,  of  course,  to  a  varying  degree.  But  one 
thing  certain,  if  an  analysis  is  to  be  made,  large  use  of  these 
fields  must  be  made  or  the  analysis  will  fall  far  short  of  what 
it  should  give. 

The  aim  of  this  brief  has  been  to  set  forth  a  short  statement 
indicating  the  purpose  of  this  book,  the  boundaries  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  limitations  to  which  it  must  be  confined.  With 
this  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  text  we  proceed  at  once  in 
the  next  chapter  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  invest- 
ment securities. 


CHAPTER  n 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  INVESTMENTS 

The  fundamental  elements  in  the  selection  of  an  ideal  invest- 
ment, are:  (1)  safety  of  principal;  (2)  certainty  of  income;  (3) 
rate  of  income;*  (4)  legality;  (5)  stability  of  market  price;  (6) 
marketability;  (7)  appreciation ;  and  (8)  diversification.*  Any 
security,  to  be  classed  as  an  investment,  must  in  a  measure  ful-* 
fill  all  these  requirements,  though  no  security  will  be  found  pos- 
sessing them  in  perfect  equality.  However,  the  same  elements 
are  not  equally  essential  to  all  investors,  and  to  pay  for  what 
is  not  needed  means  a  needless  sacrifice  of  income.  Also,  a 
demand  for  an  increased  ratio  of  any  one  of  these  elements  will 
result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  others.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  example,  that  the  investment  of  a  business 
surplus  have  a  very  high  degree  of  convertibility.  But,  as 
greater  convertibility  means  a  lower  rate  of  return,  it  would 
be  unnecessarily  costly  for  the  trustee  of  a  widow's  estate  to 
place  the  same  emphasis  on  this  element  as  would  the  investor 
of  a  business  surplus.  The  trustee  would  then  be  lowering  the 
rate  of  return,  and  also  be  paying  for  something  the  estate  does 
not  need. 

The  investment  of   insurance  company  reserves,   banking 

'The  first  two  of  these  principles,  which  deal  directly  with  the  indi- 
vidual security  and  its  value,  must  be  determined  by  the  analysis  of 
the  oori>oration  issuing  the  securities,  and  are  treated  in  Books  II  and 
III.  The  legality  of  securities  is  covered  In  chapters  vl.  vii,  and  vlii  of 
Book  I,  and  further  consideration  is  given  to  Stability  of  Market  Price, 
Marketability,  Appreciation,  and  Diversification,  in  chapters  x  and  xi 
of  Book  I. 

If  the  topics  of  this  chapter  were  treated  as  Lawrence  Chamberlain 
has  analyzed  them  in  his  Principlen  of  Bond  Int-estmenta  (chapter  lii) 
under  the  heading  of  the  "Ideal  Elements  of  Investments."  rather  than 
**Cieneral  Principles,"  the  topics  of  tax  exemption,  acceptable  duration 
and  acceptable  denomination,  value  as  collateral,  and  exemption  from 
care,  could  well  be  Included.  As  a  complete  chapter  Is  devoted  to  the 
taxation  of  securities,  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  this  chapter. 

12 
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funds,  business  surplus,  widows'  and  orphans'  estates,  etc.,  each 
have  their  own  peculiar  needs,  which  can  be  met  with  a  result- 
ing advantage  to  the  funds  affected.  Consequently,  an  under- 
standing of  investment  principles  is  needed  to  enable  each  pur- 
chaser to  select  the  investment  best  suited  to  his  requirements. 

Safety  of  Principal  and  Income, — Of  all  elements,  that  of 
safety  is  the  first  requirement  in  any  investment.  The  history 
of  a  large  number  of  securities  bears  evidence  that  safety  of 
principal  is  practically  possible.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the 
investment,  safety  must  not  be  sacrificed,  though  the  demand 
for  even  this  element  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  For  illus- 
tration, the  trustee  of  an  estate  who  prefers  Civil  Loans  might 
purchase  a  two  per  cent  United  States  bond,  while  a  municipal 
bond  yielding  five  per  cent  would  have  insured  the  necessary 
security,  while  bringing  a  higher  rate  of  return. 

Safety  must  not  be  confused  with  the  selling  value  of  prop- 
erty. The  investor  is  interested  in  eaming-power.  Many  pur- 
chasers of  bonds  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  because  a  bond 
is  a  specific  lien  it  is  secure.  The  value  of  the  property  as 
security  of  the  bondholder  depends  upon  the  property  as  a 
going  concern.  **Even  after  the  bondholder  has  exercised  his 
rights  of  foreclosure,  he  finds  that  the  value  of  his  security  still 
depends  on  what  the  properties  can  earn  for  him.  And  this 
earning  power  should  be  determined  on  a  minimum  basis."* 

Safety  of  principal  and  income  are  normally  interdependent. 
Ability  to  meet  interest  payments  regularly,  usually  indicates 
the  possession  of  property  of  some  value.  Where  considerable 
irregularity  occurs  in  the  tenancy  of  the  property,  bonds  or 
mortgages  upon  real  estate  possessing  margins  ample  to  insure 
absolute  safety  of  principal,  will  not  necessarily  give  the  same 
assurance  of  safety  of  income  as  do  state  or  first  class  railroad 
bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  states  it  is  still  possible  for 
municipal  bonds,  issued  under  certain  conditions,  to  lapse  in 
interest,  and  suit  can  be  brought  only  for  the  defaulted  interest 
payments.  Action  for  the  principal  can  be  brought  only  after 
the  date  of  its  maturity.    In  the  days  when  railroads  were 


*Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Unpuhlished  Lectures. 
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overly  anxious  to  obtain  control  of  a  large  number  of  subsidiary 
lines,  they  ^aranteed  the  securities  of  these  subsidiary  proper- 
ties, a  practice  which  frequently  resulted  in  higher  prices  being 
paid  for  these  securities  than  was  justified.  This  supposed 
re-inforcement  of  credit  frequently  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
safety  of  principal  and  safety  of  income  %vere  s}Tionymous. 
Needless  to  say,  the  uninitiated  has  too  frequently  accepted  a 
guarantee  as  an  assurance  of  absolute  safety.  The  value  of  the 
guarantee  depends,  first,  on  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet 
its  charges  without  the  guarantee,  secondly^  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  guaranteeing  company,  which  means  its  ability  to  pay 
the  income. 

Rates  of  Ijicome. — Tlie  first  question  raised  by  the  individual 
using  the  proper  precaution  in  making  his  initial  investment  is: 
**What  rate  of  interest  can  lie  expected  from  a  perfectly  safe 
investment?"  lie  finds  at  once  that  the  rate  varies  with  the 
character  and  safety  of  the  company  upon  which  the  security 
is  placed,  the  newness  of  the  industry,  and  the  date  of  the  issue. 
While,  theoretically.  United  States  bonds  possess  a  higher  degree 
of  safety  than  the  state  bonds  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts, 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  securities  of  these  common* 
wealths  possess  as  good  security  as  the  United  States  bonds  and 
formerly  under  normal  investment  conditions  paid  a  much 
higher  rate  of  return.  With  a  complete  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions, this  relationship  will  probably  again  prevail.  A  num- 
ber of  street  railways,  electric  light  and  gas  company  securi- 
ties, with  safety  equal  to  that  of  certain  railroad  securities,  pay 
a  higher  interest  return  than  the  railroads.  A  number  of 
industrial  securities  possessing  safety  equal  to  that  of  several 
public  utilities  of  the  first  rank  are  selling  on  a  higher  aver- 
age basis  than  these  same  public  utilities. 

Any  considerable  fliuctuation  in  the  net  yield  of  a  strict 
investment  is  to  be  seriously  questioned.  As  Greene  points  out: 
**It  is  not  good  financing  to  sell  evidence  of  indebtedness  at  a 
heavy  discount,  even  though  the  stated  rate  of  interest  be  laelow 
the  usual  percentage.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  arrange  the 
rate  of  interest  so  that  the  bonds,  or  notes,  will  fetch  par.  .  .  . 
If  a  million  dollars  is  needed,   the  company  must  put  out 
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: 


$1,250,000  (4%  bonds)  at  80,  to  obtain  the  required  sum;  the 
interest  to  be  paid  annually,  meanwhile  being  the  same  as 
thouRh  five  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  at  par  .  ,  .  If  it  (the 
issue)  requires  a  rate  of  interest  far  above  the  ruling  market 
to  enable  the  issue  to  fetch  par,  it  is  proof  that  the  amount  of 
principal  asked  for  is  too  ]nvge  for  the  business  to  support,"' 
Until  1898,  interest  rates  steadily  declined,  and  the  net  yield 
of  investment  securities  w^as  correspondingly  lowered.  After 
this  date  interest  rates  slowly  followed  the  upw^ard  trend  of 
the  general  price  level.  All  of  the  long-timed  bonds  issued  by 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  furnished,  because  of  the  very  long 
period  over  w^hich  they  have  extended,  some  interesting  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  the  interest  rate  upon  the  prices  of  bonds. 
A  study  of  the  net  fields  of  the  long-termed  high-grade  bonds 
is  also  an  interesting  verilieation  of  the  response  to  the  chang- 
ing demand  for  an  increased  yield.  The  higher  the  character 
of  an  active  security  (of  the  so-ealled  investment  class),  the 
more  sensitive  it  is  to  the  changing  market  rates  of  interest. 
High-grade  bonds  which  have  no  attached  features  that  give 
them  an  artificial  market  are  thus  the  best  barometers  of  the 
influence  of  a  permanent  changing  market.  Though  the  fluc- 
tuations of  investment  securities  are  not  so  wide  as  in  the  more 
speculative  issues,  the  former  class  is  more  sensitive  and  rep- 
resent more  accurately  in  their  narrower  fluctuations  the  invest- 
ment market  demand.  The  influence  of  a  very  abnormal  situa- 
tion, such  as  the  recent  European  AVar  upon  municipal  security 
yield,  shows  that  the  conditions  applying  to  a  market  over  a  long 
period  may  also  hold  true  even  in  a  temporary  change  in  the 
market/  With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  temporary 
scarcity  of  funds  and  the  timidity  of  investors  forced  the  yield 
of  municipal  bonds  to  unheard  of  heights;  but  with  the  unpar- 
alleled inflow^  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  municipal  yields 
settled  to  low  records, 

Marketabiliiy. — Though   every   strictly   investment   security 
should  have  an  absolute  assurance  of  the  payment  of  its  prin- 

■Tbonins    L,   Oreene,    Corporalifnh    Finanrc,   Third    EfUtion    (1913. 
*For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  Snauenc^s  see  chapters  x  and  xi 
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eipal  and  income,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  securi- 
ties possess  an  equally  ready  marketability.  The  security  of  a 
small  city  may  posscKs  the  highest  degree  of  safety,  but  its  nar- 
row and  inactive  market  might  make  it  difficult  to  sell  if  an 
immediate  sale  were  imperative.  A  forced  sale  would  probably 
mean  a  sacrifiee  in  the  sale  price.  But,  if  ready  eonvertibility 
is  demanded,  it  must  be  paid  for  in  a  lower  rate  of  return  than 
can  otherwise  be  procured  in  a  security  of  equal  value  which 
does  not  have  an  immediate  eonvertibility.  An  investor,  how* 
ever,  purchases  a  security  for  hobling.  and  be  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  Deed  of  ready  eonvertibility.  At  most,  the 
investor  will  need  only  a  fraction  of  his  holdinjers  in  immediately 
convertible  securities,  to  meet  an  emergeney.  A  great  deal 
has  been  sacrifieed  by  American  investors  who  have  paid  for 
ready  marketability,  when  it  served  them  no  purpose,  Euro- 
pean investors  are  not  so  often  pniilty  of  purchasing  something 
they  do  not  need.  They  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
purchasing  to  retain  the  security  until  maturity.  The  safety 
of  their  principal  is  equally  good,  and  the  slower  market  is 
compensated  for  by  a  higher  rate  of  return.  Though  less  fre- 
quently considered  by  the  average  layman,  the  question  whether 
it  is  essential  that  income  be  sacrificed  for  convertibility  should 
be  given  more  consideration. 

A  great  many  corporations,  for  purposes  of  emergency,  must 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  funds  in  such  form  that  they  can 
readily  be  converted  into  cash.  In  these  ca.ses,  convertibility  is 
essential,  as  a  corporation  may  unexpectedly  be  forced  to  call 
upon  all  its  available  resources.  At  the  time  of  a  crisis  it 
would  be  costly  for  a  corporation  to  have  securities  that  could 
not  be  immediately  disposed  of  without  a  large  .sacrifice. 

The  character  and  size  of  a  company  wnll  largely  determine 
the  breadth  and  activity  of  its  market.  If  the  earnings  of  the 
company  have  a  wide  and  irregular  fluctuation*  ready  converti- 
bility may  be  obtained  and  a  higher  rate  of  income  procured, 
but  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  principal.  The  same  would  also  be  true 
of  a  purely  speculati%^e  issue.  But  as  the  conversion  of  secu- 
rity holdings  is  most  frequently  needed  during  a  falling  or 
depressed  security  market,  the  risk  involved  in  a  speculative- 
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investment  would  offset  the  advantages  of  conversion.  Equally 
dangerous  would  it  be  for  the  corporation's  surplus,  if  its  sur- 
plus were  invested  in  a  high  class  security  that  had  an  active 
but  narrow  market,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  market  usually 
increases  under  the  strain  of  a  general  market  depression.  The 
market  of  a  security  for  a  business  surplus  must  possess  con- 
tinued strength  as  well  as  activity. 

Legality, — In  addition  to  the  dependence  of  the  value  of  a 
security  upon  the  market  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  pri- 
vate or  civil  corporation,  there  is  the  third  factor  of  legality. 
Legality  of  securities  becomes  basic  to  security  values  when  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  these  securities  are  defined  by  consti- 
tutions and  statutes,  and  interpreted  by  courts  and  commissions. 
Questions  affecting  legality  of  stock  issues  and  their  rights  have 
been  so  well  standardized  that  the  question  of  direct  priorities 
and  claims  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Disputed  claims  are  more  apt 
to  occur  concerning  the  mortgages  back  of  bond  issues ;  namely, 
counter  claims  between  the  creditors  of  the  corporation.  The 
standardization  and  the  extraordinary  care  taken  by  the  high 
grade  banking  house  in  the  selection  of  legal  counsel,  have  made 
the  question  of  legality,  the  most  important  to  the  investor,  the 
least  to  be  feared.  When  a  legal  question  has  once  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  unlike  either  market  or  internal  factors 
affecting  security  values,  it  is  fixed  as  long  as  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion is  in  force.  Other  factors  affecting  security  values  never 
remain  constant.  They  are  constantly  changing,  a  condition 
which  necessitates  a  constant  and  intelligent  watching  of  mar- 
ket and  corporate  conditions. 

As  long  as  the  corporation  is  meeting  all  of  its  obligations, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  priorities  or  claims  of  holdings.  Let 
the  corporation,  however,  get  into  difficulties  that  may  or  do 
bring  about  receivership,  and  legality  then  does  become  of  first 
concern  to  the  holder  of  the  security.  Where  the  organization 
is  large,  and  is  composed  of  many  subsidiary  corporations,  as 
are  most  railroads,  many  counter  claims  of  creditors  are  apt 
to  arise.  If  out  of  the  tangle  of  mechanics  liens,  underlying 
issues  upon  particular  properties  or  readjustments,  issues  fol- 
lowing several  junior  issues,  etc.,  the  properties  are  adequate  to 
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cover  the  security  holder *s  claimB,  his  legal  rights  can  be  said 
to  be  worth  par.     It  is  legality  in  this  sense  which  concerns  the 

investor. 

In  civil  loans  legality  is  quite  distinct  from  the  problem  of 
legality  in  corporate  loans.  Specific  cloims  in  the  form  of  mort- 
gages supporting  the  creditors  usually  do  not  exist  in  civil 
loans,  except  in  a  few  instances'  where  specific  rights  against 
the  property  are  given  by  the  municipality.  The  security  of 
the  creditor's  claim  depends  wholly  upon  Ihe  civil  divisions' 
powers  and  rights  to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  As  a  result,  an 
illegal  or  void  issue  does  not  have  a  single  dollar  of  tangible 
property  to  satisfy  its  claim.  The  careful  distinction  which  is 
now  made  in  statutes  between  principal  and  interest  should 
also  warn  the  investor  that  the  legality  of  the  one  might  be 
maintained  without  the  other,  A  certain  civil  division  in  the 
southern  states,  on  whose  issue  the  interest  has  been  legally 
declared  without  claim,  is  only  a\vaiting  the  date  of  maturity 
to  pay  its  principal.  But  an  issue  of  ci\il  securities  in  these 
days  is  rarely  illegally  issued,  though  the  purchaser  of  these 
securities  must  remember  that  an  illegal  issue  will  have  no 
recourse  to  tangible  assets  of  any  character.  Even  the  innocent 
purchaser,  where  the  issue  is  made  without  legal  authority,  must 
accept  his  losses. 

The  legality  of  the  bond  should  not  be  confused  with  what 
constitute  particular  claims  of  an  issue.  An  investor  frequently 
assumes  from  the  name  of  the  issue  that  he  possesses  certain 
priorities  in  claims  which  the  description  of  the  mortgage 
clearly  does  not  indicate.  A  careful  reading  of  the  mortgage 
dced»  or  even  the  statements  on  the  bond  certificate  itself,  would 
reveal  very  specifically  what  these  claims  constitute.  But  the 
loss  that  the  investor  might  suffer  in  insolvency  and  receiver- 
ship because  of  his  claims  being  further  removed  than  he 
thought,  is  not  an  error  of  legality,  but  a  loss  due  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  in%^cstor  as  to  an  understanding  of  what 
his  claims  are.    So  frequently  have  investors  suffered  losses 


^Tlie  more  common  of  these  Hens  are  on  water- works  plants,  fhou^b 
one  lsatif»  of  school  district  l>ond8  Is  recalled  fn  which  a  mortgage  was 
pliiced  on  the  st-hool  hoii^e  as  security. 
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because  of  this  confusion,  that  the  actual  rights  of  the  investor 
sliould  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  mortgage 
instrument,  or  by  a  detailed  interrogation  of  the  hanker  selling 
the  issue. 

Neither  should  the  certification  which  vouches  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  an  issue  be  confused  with  the  validity  of  the  secu- 
rity. The  former  pertains  to  the  right  of  issue,  the  letter  to 
correctness  of  the  issue.  Law  firms  skilled  in  municipal  law 
usually  pass  upon  the  accuracy  nf  the  issue  and  tnist  companies 
certify  as  to  the  genuineness  without  affirming  the  validity  of 
the  issue.  Investors  of  municipals  knowing  the  necessity  of 
legal  accuracy,  should  refuse  to  piirchasc  an  issue  whose  validity 
has  not  had  the  certiflod  approval  of  a  well-known  legal  firm 
specializing  in  municipal  law.  And  it  is  upon  the  character  of 
the  legal  firm  that  the  analyst  must  base  his  conclusion. 

Stahilify  of  Market  Price. — Stability  of  market  price  is  often 
confused  with  safety  of  principal.  Where  the  safety  of  the 
principal  is  assured^  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  are 
generally  caused  by  a  change  in  general  market  conditions. 
George  G*  Henr>^  interprets  these  price  movements  as  follows: 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  market  movements  of  all  negotiable 
securities  are  controlled  by  two  influences,  sometimes  acting  in 
opposition  to  each  other  and  sometimes  in  concert.  One  of 
these  influences  is  the  loaning  rate  of  free  capital ;  the  other  is 
the  general  condition  of  business.  A  low  rate  of  interest  or  the 
likelihood  of  low  rates  has  the  eflFect  of  stimulating  security 
prices,  because  banks  and  other  money-lending  institutions  are 
forced  into  the  investment  market  when  they  cannot  loan 
money  to  advantage.  Conversely,  a  high  rate  of  interest  or  the 
prospect  of  high  rates  has  the  effect  of  depressing  prices,  because 
banking  institutions  sell  their  securities  in  order  to  lend  the 
money  so  released.  The  automatic  w^orking  of  this  process  tends 
to  produce  a  constant  adjustment  between  the  yields  upon  free 
and  invested  capital.  When  money  rates  are  low,  securities 
tend  to  advance  to  the  point  where  the  return  upon  them  is  no 
greater  than  that  derived  from  the  loaning  of  free  capital.  When 
rates  are  high,  securities  tend  to  decline  to  a  point  where  the  re- 
turn is  as  great.    This  explains  the  influence  of  the  flrst  factor. 
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*Tho  other  factor  is  the  general  condition  of  business.  Good 
business  conditions^  or  the  promise  of  good  conditions,  tend  to 
advance  security  prices  because  they  indicate  larger  earnings 
and  a  stronger  financial  condition*  Poor  business  conditions,  or 
an  unpromising  outlook,  have  the  reverse  effect. 

'*The  larger  movements  of  security  prices  are  always  the 
resultant  of  the  interaction  of  these  two  forces.  When  they 
work  together  the  effect  is  irresistible,  as  when  low  interest  rates 
and  the  prospect  of  good  business  conditions  occur  together,  or 
when  high  monc}^  rates  occur  in  the  face  of  an  indicated  falling 
off  in  business  activity.  At  such  times  all  classes  of  securities 
swing  together."' 

In  periods  of  business  depressions  or  financial  panics,  safety 
of  principal  is  affected ;  but  the  more  stable  a  security^  the  less 
is  its  market  price  affected  by  changing  market  conditions. 
These  factors,  however,  affect  a  stable  security  only  temporarily* 
Yet  there  are  influences  w^hich,  other  things  being  equal,  may 
result  in  a  permanent  lowering  or  raising  of  the  security  price. 
A  general  fall  in  prices  may  be  caused  by  a  large  demand  for 
capital  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  interest  rates,  or  by  an  over- 
supply  of  the  securities  due  to  the  decrease  in  demand  or  a 
gi*owing  scarcity  in  the  commodity  used.  Under  re%^erse  con- 
ditions, prices  will  rise.*  These  influences  are  external,  and 
while  they  may  affect  the  price  of  the  security,  they  must  not 
be  confused  with  such  causes,  as  arise  out  of  a  company's  own 
internal  condition.  Any  considerable  fluctuation  in  price 
resulting  from  this  latter  source  must  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension. 

Appreciation, — Is  future  appreciation  possible,  if  the 
required  safety  of  principal  and  income  is  assured  at  the  timo 
the  investment  is  made?  If  appreciation  should  arise  out  of  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  market  or  estimates  of  the  com- 
pany's security,  the  investor  is  the  gainer  thereby,  but  this 
rise  is  the  result,  not  of  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  security, 
Imt  of  a  change  from  a  former  mistaken  judgment  which  under- 


'Georife  G.  Heory,  How  fa  Invent  Moneu  aoO^),  PV-  lt^J-111.    Also 
chapters  x  and  xl  on  "Morkot  Tnfluenc*"^  on  Security  F'rices." 
•See  cliapter  xl  on  "Market  Influences  on  Security  Prices/* 
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estimated  the  value  of  the  security.  A  changi3  in  the  attitude 
of  the  market  in  this  case  causes  a  change  in  demand^  but  does 
not  affect  the  safety  of  the  security.  If  appreciation  arises  out 
of  any  change  within  the  company,  which  is  true  appreciation, 
it  must  have  some  direct  effect  on  the  other  factors  of  the  ideal 
investment.  Where  appreciation  occurs,  the  safety  of  principal 
and  income  will  be  increased  or  appreciation  has  no  significance. 
This  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  investing  on  the 
possibility  of  appreciation  does  not  make  the  security  a  specu- 
lative risk.  This  obviously  depends  on  where  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn. 

When  safety  and  stability  are  the  chief  considerations,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  investor  is  warranted  in  looking  for  much 
appreciation  in  a  security.  The  possibility  of  an  appreciation 
in  price  involves  the  greatest  risk,  and  usually  means  more  than 
a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  the  other  ideal  elements  of  an 
investment. 

A  junior  railroad  bond  or  a  bank  stock  may,  under  rare  con- 
ditions, have  sufficient  security  to  satisfy  all  claims  for  safety, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  large  possibilities  of  appreciation.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether  even  in  these  exceptional  cases 
the  safety  of  principal  and  income  are  not  materially  affected  or 
the  amount  of  the  income  legitimately  expected  on  the  invest- 
ment foregone.  The  latter  is  especially  true  of  the  stocks  of  a 
new  bank  which  is  conservatively  managed,  when  small  divi- 
dends are  paid  in  ratio  to  the  amount  added  to  surplus.  But  it 
can  be  argued  that  this  is  merely  a  transferring  of  an  amount 
due  the  stockholder^  to  the  surplus  fund,  and  is  really  the  same 
as  so  much  additional  investment.  This  latter  is  often  inter- 
preted as  appreciation,  though  it  is  not  appreciation  as  the 
term  is  used  here.  If  the  appreciation  in  price  is  relatively 
more  than  the  ratio  of  the  amount  diverted  from  earnings  into 
surplus,  appreciation  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  taken  place. 
It  is,  however,  only  the  investor  with  large  holdings  who  can 
afford  to  wait  for  this  appreciation. 

Occasionally,  because  of  external  conditions,  the  price  of  a 
security  may  suffer  a  temporary  depression  which  is  unwar- 
ranted.   Security  prices  affected  by  these  conditions  will  even- 
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tually  appreciate  to  their  true  Talive.  Louis  Heft,  in  disexissing 
the  market  values  of  railroad  bonds  and  notes,  gives  a  clear 
statement  of  these  influences:  '*Tlie  market  value  of  a  railroad 
security  does  not  depend  always  upon  its  actual,  intrinsic  value 
alone,  ix.,  upon  the  property  and  its  foreclosure  value,  pledfjed 
as  security,  and  the  other  liens,  prior  and  junior,  afjainst  such 
property;  but  it  is  affected  quite  often  and  sometimes  quite 
materially,  by  extraneous  influences,  among  them  the  temper  of 
the  times;  the  state  of  the  money  market;  the  quoted  price; 
whether  or  not  it  has  a  broad  and  ready  market  and  is  a  legal 
investment  for  trnst  funds  or  savings  banks;  its  form,  whether 
easy  of  negotiation  and  how  quickly  it  can  be  converted  into 
cash;  when  it  matures;  its  rate  of  interest  and  the  income  it 
produces  at  the  price;  whether  or  not  it  is  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange ;  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railroad 
company;  the  prevalent  reports,  true  or  false,  of  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  affairs  of  the  road ;  the  effect  of  recent  legisla- 
tion or  expected  legislation ;  recent  decisions  of  the  higher 
courts;  pending  litigation  that  affects  the  road;  events  and 
reports  of  political  significance,  local,  state*  national,  or  inter- 
national,"* 

Neither  should  appreciation  be  confused  with  the  fact  that 
the  bond  bought  at  a  premium  or  discount  is  paid  for  at  par,  on 
maturity.  A  bond  bought  on  the  basis  of  95  and  retired  at  100 
has  not  appreciated  5  points.  To  the  purchaser  of  this  bond, 
95  is  the  principal,  and  while  100  is  received  at  maturity,  the 
5  points  have  already  been  allo%ved  in  the  increase  of  the  net 
yield,  and  only  95  can  be  considered  the  unimpaired  principal 
of  the  investment. 

Further,  an  increase  in  price,  due  either  to  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  or  in  the  demand  for  capital, 
18  also  wrongly  called  appreciation  of  the  security  itself.  The 
price  of  the  security  has  increased,  not  because  of  some  change 
within  the  company  itself,  but  entirely  on  account  of  external 
conditions. 

Diversification. — Though  diversification  is  not  an  inherent 


*Loui«  Heft  Holders  of  Ra(lr€md  Bmida  and  Notes,  Their  Biffhis 
and  Remedies  (101G1,  p.  12. 
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quality  of  the  investment  itself  it  insures  greater  safety  to  the 
total  holdings  of  the  investor.  It  has  long  been  an  accepted 
principle  of  investment  bankers,  that  a  distribution  of  pur- 
chases, regardless  of  how  small  the  total  holdings  may  be,  is  as 
important  as  a  wise  selection  of  the  individual  security.  Abso- 
lute and  unqualified  safety  can  never  be  indefinitely  guaranteed, 
BO  matter  how  impregnable  the  position  of  the  security  may 
be  at  the  time  of  its  purchase.  Though  a  very  well  selected 
security  seldom  succumbs  to  failure,  risks^ which  can  never 
be  entirely  eliminated — should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
danger  of  new  and  unfavorable  risks  is  also  the  reason  why 
changes  in  investments  shouhl  be  made  by  the  Iiolder  if  the 
security  held  begins  to  show  signs  of  permanent  weakness. 

This  risk  can  be  partially  offset  by  a  diversification  of  invest- 
ments, so  that  the  investor's  total  holdings  would  not  be  lost  in 
the  failure  of  one  issue.  It  is  highly  improbable,  with  a  distri- 
bution in  a  widely  scattered  group  of  securities,  that  the  failure 
of  one  issue  would  involve  the  integrity  of  the  other  securities 
held  by  the  investor.  In  order  to  insure  against  such  a  con- 
tingency, a  diversification  of  holdings  should  be  made  in  more 
than  one  type  of  industry.  Legislative  regulation  in  states, 
where  regiihitlon  is  in  its  infancy,  will  probably  be  more  effec- 
tive in  its  influence  on  public  utilities,  than  it  will  be  on  indus- 
trials. And  the  danger  of  repudiation  for  illegality  of  issue, 
though  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  is  more  possible  in  civil 
loans  than  in  any  other  type  of  securities.  By  a  proper  distri- 
bution, the  advantages  possessed  by  one  security  are  thus  pitted 
against  the  disadvantages  of  another. 

Several  English  writers  strongly  maintain  not  only  that  a 
distribution  of  securities  should  he  made  on  the  basis  of  hold- 
ings in  different  companies,  but  that  it  should  also  follow  along 
the  lines  of  geographical  diversification.  The  contention  is 
that  as  great  a  reduction  of  risk  is  secured  in  a  geographical 
distribution  as  in  a  distribution  among  different  tyves  of  com- 
panies/   While  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  any  positive 


*See  H.  Lowenfeld*  AJ!  Ahnut  fnrejttmnifn  and  !nre»lmentfi  ottd  Et- 
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eonclumons,  the  experience  of  the  last  European  War  would 
present  a  very  strong;:  argument  in  favor  of  this  contention, 
ThiSt  however,  would  apply  more  particularly  to  Europe,  as  all 
the  European  countries  are  small  in  lareographical  area,  and  any 
teriouH  disturbance  in  one  country  is  more  likely  to  affect  a  eon- 
fiiderable  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  covers  such  a  large  area  that  geographical  distribution 
is  partially  met  within  its  borders. 

Though  geographical  distribution  does  have  some  very 
decided  arguments  in  its  favor,  it  also  has,  with  the  exception 
of  tlie  national  loans  of  certain  first  class  count ries,  very  posi- 
tive drawbacks.  An  investor  in  the  Ignited  States  having  hold- 
ings in  South  Africa,  Australia,  8011th  America,  etc.,  finds  it 
difficult  and  often  impossihie  to  obtain  detailed  information 
concerning  them.  The  eventual  establishment  of  American 
banks  in  these  countries,  which  has  already  started,  w^ill 
greatly  facilitate  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  securing  first 
liand  information  in  foreign  countries.  But  for  the  present^  at 
least  as  applied  to  the  investor  in  the  United  States,  the  advan- 
tages of  geographical  distribution  of  investments  have  been 
greatly  over-empliasized  by  this  group  of  European  writers. 

The  diversification  obtained  by  selecting  bonds  whose  inter- 
est is  due  in  different  months,  now  frequently  urged  in  adver- 
tisements, must  not  be  confuscil  with  diversification  which 
effects  greater  safety.  There  is  an  unquestioned  advantage  to 
a  I'onsiderablc  group  of  investors  in  having  a  regular  income, 
but  thit*  is  a  convenience  to  the  investor  and  not  a  problem  of 
inv€8tment  safety.  The  argument  for  selecting  bonds  falling 
duo  in  different  years  is  that  this  practice  results  in  an  elimina- 
tion of  risk  especially  upon  net  yield.  If  all  one's  bonds  came 
due  within  two  years,  the  general  market  conditions  might  be 
such  as  to  make  it  an  inopportune  time  to  invest  all  of  one's 
f'unds.  Corporations,  likewise,  might  fintl  it  difficult  to  meet 
maturing  obligations,  under  a  strained  market. 

Other  Criteria  of  Investmenti, — ^In  much  of  the  popular 
wrilinf  and  dis^nission  on  investments,  many  other  criteria  are 
eitliar  snbstttuted  for  the  fundamentals  enumerated  above,  or 
added  to  this  list    Only  two  or  three  of  these  can  be  referred 
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to — a  sufficient  number  to  serve  for  illustration.  Concerning  a 
few  of  these  so-called  fundamentals,  there  are,  no  doubt,  honest 
differences  of  opinion.  But  the  majority  of  them  arc  not  prin- 
ciples, but  tests  in  the  application  of  the  principles.  Others 
represent  merely  the  acceptance  of  the  practices  of  existing 
institutions,  such  as  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  companies. 
These  latter  should  be  subjected  to  as  critical  an  analysis  as  the 
investment  itself. 

In  genera  1»  the  fact  that  a  security  is  a  legal  investment  for 
a  savings  bank  of  certain  states  indicates  that  it  is  a  safe 
investment.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  all  states.  The  stat- 
utes of  certain  states  are  either  so  loosely  framed  that  unwar- 
ranted latitude  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  securities,  or  the 
state  banking  superintendent  is  given  an  extensive  power  of 
selection.  If  he  is  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  securities  will 
be  found  in  his  list  that  have  no  place  in  the  investments  of  a 
savings  bank.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  correspond- 
ence by  the  author  with  state  savings  bank  examiners  and  super- 
intendents, has  revealed  the  rejection  of  some  of  the  very 
strongest  securities.  In  some  eases  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  official,  but  of  a  badly  framed  law.  Any  general  accept- 
ance of  this  criterion  is  wholly  misleading  unless  the  investor 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  statutes  of  the  particular  state  in 
question. 

A  company  whose  bonds  have  complied  with  the  law  for  a 
number  of  years  may  be  forced  into  a  period  of  debility.  The 
company,  in  order  to  maintain  its  previous  credit  position,  will 
sacrifice  the  maintenance  of  its  physical  properties  so  that  its 
securities  may  continue  as  legal  sa\ings.  This  policy  has  too 
frequently  led  to  fatal  consequences.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
Kailroad,  with  its  receivership  entanglements,  is  an  interesting 
illujstratioD.  There  are  also  on  the  market  a  number  of  securi- 
ties which  cannot  comply  in  some  slight  detail  with  the  savings 
bank  requirements  for  a  legal  investment.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  these  securities  are  fundamentally  as  sound  as  some  of  the 
securities  listed  as  meeting  the  savings  bank  law.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  statement  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  securities  meet  this  requirement.    Neither  does  a  par- 
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tifular  listed  savinjys  hank  security  neeessarily  ineet  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pui'chaser.  Bot  leg^al  investments  for 
savings  banks,  as  well  as  those  of  insn ranee  companies  of  some 
states,  are  supposed  to"  represent  the  highest  depr^ee  of  safety 
and  avoidance  of  speeulative  risks;  eonsequently,  the  statutes 
and  the  published  lei^al  investment  lists,  as,  for  example,  of 
Connecticut^  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  given 
the  most  careful  attention,* 

The  laws  governing  investments  of  trustees  and  estates  are 
less  uniform  than  those  afecting  th^  investments  of  savings 
banks.  The  regulations  are  frequently  so  vague  in  character 
that  there  is  a  constant  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to 
sacrifice  safety  to  secure  larger  returns.  Often»  courts  them- 
selves, because  of  their  ignorance  of  investment  values,  have 
violated  the  interests  of  estates.  A  great  many  estates  have 
suffered  large  losses  where  they  have  accepted  tax  exempt  securi- 
ties without  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  seeurity.  Further, 
where  the  highest  court  has  not  determined  cither  the  limita- 
tions of  the  statutes,  or  what  securities  can  be  specifically 
invested  in,  estate  investments  are  of  little  worth  as  guides. 
And  where  the  trustee  is  given  wide  latitude  the  investment 
made  becomes  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  and  can  only 
be  valued  as  such.  This  is  largely  true  of  trusteeship  invest- 
ments, for  though  the  court  may  require  a  strict  account  of  the 
whole  trusteeship  against  reasonable  losses,  it  does  not  do  so 
for  any  particular  investment. 

The  so-called  **  American  Procedure"  law,  which  practically 
gives  to  tha  trustee  (supposedly  an  expert)  discretionary 
powers  of  selection,  holds  true,  with  a  few  modifications,  in 
California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wash- 


*A  very  con?enletit  farm  of  referenre  Is  Montgomery  Ronins  on 
Lawn  Refjulntinfi  the  {ntrMimrnt  nf  Bank  Funriit,  na  it  is  In  lot^sp  lenf 
form  nnd  can  1>e  kept  jwTmanpiitly  revisinl  nt  a  Tioiiiiiial  fa^  (orteiTiiil 
iHMiie  ISMHM,  Where  the  aeeeiJtaMe  legal  Usta  nre  publlshecl  by  the 
hank  In  tf  tlpimrtnipnt.  they,  of  course,  can  be  as  readily  eJiecked  as  any 
other  security. 
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ington.  Fourteen  states  can  be  said  to  have  no  regulation. 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia  approve  only  of 
civil  loans.  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to  civil  loans,  permits 
railroad  bonds  and  real  estate  mortgages  that  have  paid  their 
interest  for  ten  years.  Connecticut  allows  only  savings  banks 
investments,  and  holds  the  trustee  for  losses.  Kentucky  allows 
mortgages,  stocks,  and  bonds,  under  stated  conditions.  Florida 
includes  bank  stocks,  in  addition  to  civil  loans,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, real  estate  mortgages.  In  Georgia,  Maryland.  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee,  a  special  order  from  the  court  must  be  obtained  before 
investments  can  be  made  in  other  than  state  or  federal  securities. 
In  Minnesota,  the  trustee  must  receive  a  court  order  for  all 
investments,'  These  illustrations  fully  bear  out  the  contention 
that  uniformity  does  not  exist,  and  that  only  a  few  states  offer 
any  guidance  to  the  average  investor. 

Investments  of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  New  York 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  a  study  of  investments  of  this  type 
of  financial  institutions.  In  most  states  insurance  companies  are 
privileged  to  hold  stocks  as  well  as  real  estate  mortgages  and 
bonds.  The  trend  of  the  character  of  investments  of  these  com- 
panies is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  investment 
securities.  Up  to  1906  the  trend  was  tow^ard  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  mortgages  to  stocks  and  bonds, 
but  since  that  period  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction/  The  companies  of  the  Middle  West  have  always 
held  a  larger  proportion  of  mortgages  than  eastern  companies 
and  have  consequently  shown  a  larger  rate  of  return  on  their 
investments.  With  the  future  adjustment  under  the  Federal 
sj'stera  of  land  mortgage  banks,  together  with  the  closer  settle- 
ment of  farm  areas,  this  advantage  will  not  always  continue. 


'See  August  P.  Lorinjr,  Tnt«tees  Handbook.  This  wtn  be  found  aug- 
Sfestive  to  the  lay  rt*ader.  thoujrh  it  !s  now  out  of  date,  a»  tlie  laws 
offecting  trust€*es  are  constantly  ehanirins!:. 

^8ee  Lester  Zartman,  The  fiiyn^tmrnts  of  Life  fnMurance  €ompani€S 
);  also  R,  L.  Cox  j pamphlet  issued  by  Life  Insurance  Presiflents' 
ation*  1015),  Geofjrttphical  Dint li but Um  of  Life  fn»urattrc  Invest' 
w«if«;  Georpe  T.  Wieht*  Life  htmirafiec.  Farm  Loan  inveffi mentis  in 
War  Time  (pamphlet  issued  by  Life  Insurance  Presidents'  Association, 
1918), 
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Whether  these  normal  trends  of  life  insurance  companies  can 
be  considered  a  guide  for  the  private  investor  and  his  particular 
needs  is,  of  course,  open  to  question. 

The  securities  held  by  state  banks  (commercial)  as  a  class 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an  absolutely  good  criterion.  The  varia; 
tion  in  the  laws  authorizinpr  hoth  the  existence  of  state  banks 
and  the  subsequent  control  is  too  great  to  insure  that  state  banks 
will  all  serve  equally  well  as  guides  in  passing  on  corporate 
affaii*s.  The  purpose  for  which  national,  as  well  as  state  banks, 
are  created » is  to  do  a  commereial  banking  business.  If  they  have 
the  same  security  demanded  by  individual  purchasers,  in  their 
holdings,  very  much  more  highly  convertible  investments  must 
be  had  to  insure  the  liquidity  needed  in  their  investments.  It 
is  questionable,  then,  whether  (except  for  business  surpluses  or 
where  there  may  be  a  demand  for  hurried  liquidation)  com- 
mercial bank  holdings,  as  a  class,  are  suited  as  a  criterion  for 
individuals  who  demand  more  permanent  holdings. 

It  is  too  common  a  belief  that  listing  a  security  in  some  sort 
of  way  guarantees  the  security,  This^  no  doubt,  grows  out  of 
the  much  discussed  establishment  of  a  wide  and  free  market 
where  speciilalion  is  allowed  to  have  free  sway*  This  is  a 
confused  idea.  If  a  small  issue  is  listed  and  the  securities  are 
purchased  at  irregular  intervals,  its  market  may  not  be  as  active 
as  the  market  created  by  a  strong  banking  house  for  its  own 
issues.  Though  the  common  market  secured  in  listing  on  the 
exchange  furnishes  a  more  ready  market  during  periods  of 
depression,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  less  active  and  smaller 
listed  issues  will  find  immediate  sale.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  large  and  active  securities  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange  do  have  the  most  immediate  market. 

An  advantaire  is  also  supposed  to  exist  because  of  certain 
information  given  to  the  listing  committee  of  the  exchange,  and 
because  of  the  certification  by  a  trust  company  that  the  securi- 
ties are  authoritatively  issued  by  the  corporation  named  on  the 
application.  While  this  practice,  no  doubt,  has  greatly  tended 
to  encourage  the  publishing  of  more  complete  information  con- 
cerning corporate  affairs,  this  information  is  extremely  limited 
as  compared  to  what  the  banker  underwriting  a  security  must 
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have*  The  exchange  is  merely  an  institution  that  furnishes  a 
market  place  and  fixes  the  fees  that  may  be  charged  by  ita 
members  to  their  clientele.  The  rejifiilar  reports  submitted  are 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  having  evidence  that  the  corporation 
is  legitimately  operated.  No  personal  examination  or  investiga- 
tion is  made  by  tlie  officers  of  the  exchange.  They  do  not  in 
any  way  vouch  for  the  company,  nor  are  the  data  required  by 
them  in  any  way  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  corporation.  As  long  as  the  corporation  is 
a  genuine  institution,  and  conducting  a  legitimate  business,  the 
listing  committee  allows  the  corporation  to  have  its  securities 
sold  upon  the  exchange  market.  But  this  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  from  stating  that  the  security  purchased  upon  the 
exchange  is  of  a  certain  value.  The  investment  banker  must 
have  such  information  or  he  cannot  continue  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  voluntary  association  of  the  character  of  the 
stock  exchange  would  defeat  its  real  purpose  if  it  attempted 
to  do  more  than  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  the  corporate 
securities.  To  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  certificates, 
however,  is  quite  different  from  guaranteeing  the  value  of  the 
fiecurity.  Furthermore,  as  far  as  genuineness  of  the  certificate 
is  concerned,  the  great  majority  of  corporation  bonds  today  are 
certified  by  a  trustee  whether  they  are  listed  or  not.  This  cau- 
tion does  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  New^  York 
Stock  Exchange  does  have  the  power  of  holding  its  members 
to  rigid  account  for  honest  dealing,  and  that  it  has  particularly 
exercised  this  power  in  recent  years. 

An  examination  of  the  most  important  stock  exchanges  in 
the  country  shows  that  normally  only  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  bond  listings  have  a  very  active  market.  And  even  when 
these  issues  are  traded  in,  they  form  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  stock  exchange  trading  for  the  day. 
Among  the  issues  undei'written  by  bankers  in  the  United  States 
and  never  listed,  there  are  many  with  a  wider  and  freer  market 
than  the  inactive  listed  issues  on  the  stock  exchange.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  securities  listed  in  exchanges  outside  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exehanjye.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
free  market  is  of  such  consequence  to  the  bank  underwriting 
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an  issue  that  it  will  use  every  effort  through  its  own  offices  to 
maintain  this  market. 

Commercial  bankers  in  New  York  who  lend  on  eollateral  it 
is  tme»  still  lerive  prefcreiiee  to  the  active  listed  securities.  But 
even  here  differentiation  must  be  made  between  the  practice 
of  New  York  banks  and  banks  of  the  interior,  where  high  grade 
bonds,  though  not  active,  are  as  readily  accept ed  for  collateral 
as  more  active  securities.  The  larger  part  of  the  advances  of 
bankers  in  Neiv  York,  however,  are  on  securities  held  for  specu- 
lation. To  the  investor  who  purchases  securities  and  places 
them  in  a  strong  box,  a  high  degi-ee  of  hypothecation  value  is 
not  the  most  important  consideration,  for  he  wouhi  be  paying 
for  an  advantage  he  does  not  need.  For  the  banker  making 
loans  from  day  to  day,  the  acceptance  of  listed  securities  is  the 
simpler  and  safest  plan,  as  he  can  more  easily  follow  the 
price  movements  of  the  securities  which  he  holds  as  collateral. 
With  this  close  observation  of  prices^  the  general  information 
which  the  ''loan  cashier"  obtains  concerning  the  character  of 
the  corporation  has,  according  to  practice,  been  adequate.  In 
these  very  methods  of  advancing  funds  w^hich  give  such  larreat 
liquidity  to  security  markets,  also  lurks  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  stability  of  the  security  market  in  periods  of  depression. 

In  rapidly  changing  markets  especially,  the  quoted  price  of 
the  less  active  issues  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
price  that  wnll  be  paid  for  the  next  offering.  If  the  amount  is 
large,  the  inactive  listed  security  may  find  no  market,  or  the 
price  may  be  greatly  depressed.  And  even  in  securities  of  the 
highest  value  there  is  no  guarantee,  especially  with  stocks,  that  a 
price  has  not  been  pegged — Le,^  supported  by  a  bank  or  indi- 
viduals— ^and  the  price  under  heavy  selling  pi'^ssure  w^ould  then 
have  that  much  gi*eater  drop*  The  market,  it  is  true,  eventually 
discounts  such  influences,  but  what  of  the  losses  in  the  interim! 
This  does  not  signify  that  the  same  danger  does  not  exist  in 
unlisted  securities.  Where  it  does,  and  reactions  occur,  the 
results  are  even  worse.  The  pegged  price  is  generally  a 
thing  to  be  shunned.  Now  and  then  a  large  bank  has  main- 
tainecl  the  price  of  a  new  issue  in  a  company  that  showed 
positive  evidence  of  future  earning  power.    In  the  latter  case 
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the  stren^  and  ability  of  the  banking  house  should  be  exam- 
ined as  well  as  the  soundness  of  the  corporation. 

In  distinguishing  between  the  advantages  of  listed  or 
unlisted  securities,  the  purpose  of  the  investment  would,  from 
the  preceding  discussion,  appear  to  be  the  principal  guide  to 
the  investor.  If  the  security  is  purchased  purely  for  invest- 
ment yield  and  to  be  held  till  maturity,  activity  of  the  market 
may  serve  no  purpose.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  securities 
frequently  as  collateral  in  stock  exchange  centers  or  if  the 
investment  is  to  be  used  for  banking  funds,  or  a  corporation's 
surplus,  then  a  listed  issue  often  possesses  a  decided  advantage, 
especially  if  it  is  a  large  and  active  issue.  Again,  for  example, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  corporation  note  issues  which  are 
not  listed  but  which  have  an  active  outside  market  and  which  are 
considered  good  collateral.  From  the  investment  point  of  view, 
the  strict  adherence  to  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  laid 
down  in  chapter  two,  as  applied  to  the  purpose,  is  the  safest 
course.  And  a  proper  understanding  of  investment  values  will 
disclose  where  security  prices  depart  from  their  actual  worth. 


CHAPTER  m 

WHAT  IS  INCLUDED  UNDER  INVESTMENT   SECURI- 
TIES, AND  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES 

The  needs  of  corporate  and  municipal  financing  have  evolved 
numerous  security  issues  to  provide  funds.  Each  class  of  these 
securities,  whether  counted  as  an  investment  or  not,  serves  a 
particular  demand.  Useful  as  the  function  of  all  these  various 
instruments  of  financing  may  be  to  business,  our  study  is  strictly 
confined  to  investment  securities. 

Bond  classifications,  for  the  most  part,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  designating  common  characteristics  which  will  assist  in 
analysis.  Bonds  and  mortgages,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  ideal 
forms  of  investments,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  bonds  and 
mortgages  are  ideal  investments.  Neither  does  it  mean  that 
there  are  no  stocks  which  cannot  be  considered  as  investments. 
There  are  stocks  issues  which  are  far  superior  to  some  bonds 
and  mortgages.  A  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  stocks, 
mortgages,  and  bonds  will  make  this  clearer,  and  also  partly 
explain  why  bonds  and  mortgages,  more  completely  than  any 
other  class  of  securities,  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
investment. 

Stocks  of  a  corporation  represent  ownership  in  the  corpora- 
tion, and  with  it,  the  right  to  determine  its  policy  by  vote 
(usually  only  in  the  ease  of  common  stock)  and  to  share  its 
profits.  With  ownership  goes  the  risk  of  proprietorship.  The 
ownership,  for  all  practical  purposes,  represents  a  continuous 
holding,  and  can  be  realized  upon  only  by  liquidation  of  the 
corporation,  or  by  the  sale  of  the  securities.  Even  where  capi- 
tal stock  is  divided  into  common  and  preferred,  and  the  latter 
is  given  preference  to  assets  and  dividends,  this  is  true.  Where 
no  bond  issues  are  outstanding,  and  a  regulation  provides  for 
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preferred  stock  priority  over  any  subsequent  issues,  the  financial 
position  of  preferred  stock  in  relation  to  common  stock  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  bond,  though  its  legral  position  is  not.  The 
stockholder  cannot  enforce  the  payment  of  dividends  as  the 
bondholder  can  his  interest. 

The  long  established  and  larpje  earning  power  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  industries  issuing  preferred  stock  has  more 
than  offset  these  legal  objections.  Because  of  this  exacting  legal 
qualification,  the  selection  of  preferred  stocks  as  investments 
must  be  more  rigidly  made  and  confined  to  a  much  narrower 
group  of  preferred  stock  issues.  Even  some  of  the  bankers  who 
have  specialized  in  high  grade  preferred  stock  issues  have  not 
adhered  with  the  same  degree  of  faithfulness  to  sound  invest- 
ment principles  as  those  dealing  exclusively  in  higher  grade 
bonds  and  notes.  Since  the  rude  awakening,  however^  experi- 
enced by  the  preferred  stock  market  following  the  over  issue  of 
preferred  stock  from  1907  to  1912,  the  situation  has  been 
improved.  Well- worded  regidations  were  seemingly  accepted 
as  ample  security  for  many  enterprisps  which  were  grossly  over- 
capitalized, and  whose  issue  of  stock  was  unwarranted.  The 
depression,  following  the  regular  ** temporary  after-panic- 
boom/'  cheeked  much  of  this  ill-advised  financing  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  experience  has  not 
been  without  its  profit  to  the  investment  market.  In  the  hi0:hcr 
grade  preferred  stock  issues,  the  same  method  of  financial 
analysis  (not  legal)  employed  in  determining  the  security  of  a 
bond,  can  be  used.  The  margins  of  safety,  however,  necessarily 
must  be  larger  than  those  for  bonds,  but  so  far  as  the  analysis 
of  securities  goes — the  principles  laid  down  in  this  book  can 
apply  as  well  to  stocks  as  bonds. 

^g  Credit  loans,  some  of  which  form  our  most  ideal  investments, 
can  be  classed  under  two  general  divisions :  namely,  (1)  current 
accounts,  and  (2)  time  loans.  Under  the  first,  come  all  forms 
of  commercial  and  bank  credit.  Under  the  second,  are  classed : 
promissory  notes,  building  and  loan  association  securities,  some 
forms  of  insurance  policies,  mortgages,  and  bonds.  All  of  the 
second  group  are  based  on  contracts  of  a  formal  character  which 
state  the  amount  of  the  principal,  the  date  of  payment,  the  rate 
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of  ittltrest*  the  pnyor,  the  payee  and  the  terms  of  the  eontraet. 
Of  A»m  aecorities,  the  promissory  note,  used  for  current  obli- 
(tttonti  i«  an  instrument  employed  almo5?t  exclusively  in 
•oaUMK'ial  bankin>f»  to  which  its  study  particularly  belongs. 
lakewi^,  the  building  and  loan  association  seenrities  and  the 
4(p^yU  investment  forms  of  insurance  are  governed  by  such  spe- 
0M  eoiudderatiuns  that  they  are  deserving  of  more  particular 
tf#atmeut  than  can  be  given  in  these  pages.  The  closer  kinship, 
however,  of  mortgage's  and  bonds,  both  as  to  legal  and  financial 
iiiH*urity.  doe**  permit  much  the  same  analysis. 

The  mortgage  instrument  is  a  formal  written  contract  in 
which  the  payee,  for  the  use  of  funds  secureti  by  his  propertyp 
vmually  real  estate,  agrees  to  pay  interest  and  to  return  the 
mnount  of  the  principal  at  a  given  due  date.  The  large  amount 
<rf  thfte  loans  held  by  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  is 
tn  tYldence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  these  securities  are  held. 
For  certain  classes  of  investors  they  are  not  so  desirable  as 
finally  seciit^ed  bonds,  but  discrimination  must  be  made  in 
»upplying  needs  of  different  classes  of  investors  if  we  are  to 
follow  sound  investing  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Witli  equal  security  mortgages  have  averaged  a  higher  rate 
of  return  on  the  investment  than  bonds.  In  declining  mar- 
keti!i»  where  sales  have  been  forced,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  mort- 
gtges  has  been  more  pronounced.  The  market  is  always  nar- 
rower and  their  turn-over  slower  Often  disputed,  as  this  last 
point  is,  the  pasition  of  the  old  national  banking  law  seems  to 
reeognize  the  slowness  of  mortgage  realty  turnover.  The  hypo- 
thecation of  mortgages  (that  is.  the  depositing  nf  the  mnrtgage) 
has  Iwen  eciuaily  disadvantaRcous  in  depressed  markets.  The 
short  duration  of  the  average  mortgage  in  this  country  also  has 
been  a  serious  objection  of  those  who  have  sought  long  time 
investments  in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  care  of  reinvesting. 
A  mortgage  also  hicks  the  convenience  of  a  small  or  common 
standard  of  denomination,  which  frequently  makes  it  diflRcult  to 
find  a  buyer  with  the  exact  amonnt  of  the  mortgage  offered. 
Mortgage  companies  have  overcome  this  objection  by  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  or  bonds  against  the  mortgage.  This,  of 
course,  then  transfers  the  investment  to  the  class  of  bonds  for 
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which  a  national  market  is  now  being  rapidly  developed.  The 
numerous  restrictions  in  the  statute  of  limitations  have  also 
made  the  real  estate  mortfjafre  foreclosure  proceedings  more 
costly  than  bond  foreclosures.  Tlie  larger  amounts  of  the  bond 
issues  and  the  convenience  of  the  trusteeships  greatly  reduce 
these  costs  for  bonds,  and  leave  the  investor,  not  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  free  of  these  difficulties.  This  advantage 
does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  real  estate  bond.  Where  the 
mortgage  is  on  local  property,  there  is,  on  the  other  band,  the 
decided  advantage  of  having  the  property  under  personal 
observation. 

The  bond  is  a  formal  species  of  the  promissory  note.  The 
bond  differs  from  the  ordinary  promissory  note  in  the  greater 
formality  of  the  instrument  and  its  length  of  life.  They  are 
alike,  in  that  they  both  must  be  cancelled  by  payment.  The 
bond»  like  the  note,  is  a  conditional  contract  which  contains  an 
agreement  promising  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  on  a  specific 
date,  with  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  paid  at  certain  intervals. 
The  rights,  privileges,  and  limitations  granted  the  holder  of  a 
registered  bond,  as  well  as  the  payor  of  the  obligation,  are 
determined  by  the  kind  of  instrument  issued. 

In  less  than  a  half  century,  the  corporation  bond  has  come 
into  prominence.  Prior  to  this,  bonds  bad  been  used  in  Federal, 
state,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  municipal  financing.  But  even 
the  great  municipal  bond  issuances  are  of  more  recent  years. 
With  the  municipal  bond,  there  have  also  developed  a  large 
number  of  municipal  statutes  and  lcq[al  decisions,  which  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  its  growing  importance.  Prior  to  the  World 
War,  the  total  annual  corporate  and  municipal  bond  issues  had 
reached  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarters  billions 
of  dollars.  If  the  World  War  teaches  a  national  thrift  one-balf 
as  thorough-going  as  the  well-known  French  thrift,  what  a  mar- 
ket has  been  created  for  American  municipal  and  corporate 
bonds ! 

The  wishes  of  all  classes  of  investors  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
selection  from  a  great  variety  of  offerings  ranging  from  a  Fed- 
eral bond,  par  excellence  of  safety,  to  the  bond  which  borders 
on  speculative  risk  with  its  corresponding  higher  rate  of  return. 
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Pmimninhiitmn  mng^  from  a  $50  Liberty  bond  or  a  $100  rail- 
roA/1  hrnifh  to  th<9  $10,000  Federal  bond.  Notes  of  short  dura- 
iUfiif  Mul  Umfln  with  a  term  of  a  century  are  to  be  had  with 
markiff afylo  vniwn  eorreffpondin^.  In  the  selection  of  a  bond,  a 
prepondiTflfice  of  any  one  of  these  elements  may  be  secured. 
As  NtAt<Ml  in  a  previous  chapter,  however,  when  the  purchaser 
c1f«mAndN  any  one  of  these  elements  in  a  greater  degree  than 
needed,  he  suffers  a  corresponding  loss  in  his  net  yield  by  pay- 
ing A  higher  price  for  the  bond. 

A  partietilar  reference  should  be  made  to  the  place  that 
short-term  notes  having  the  formal  security  of  a  bond  have 
enme  to  neetipy.  With  the  increased  use  of  funded  obligations 
on  the  part  of  indtistrials,  the  short-termed  notes  in  the  next 
deende  will  have  n  larger  importance  than  in  the  past.  In  the 
past,  short-termed  notes  have  been  used  merely  for  emergency 
ptirpoHCM  or  to  tide  a  corporation  over  a  bad  market  until  inter- 
est rates  had  adJuNted  themselves  to  lower  levels.  This  use  of 
notes  partieularty  has  been  made  by  corporations  with  larger 
flxetl  prtipertles  and  normally  carrying  large  funded  obliga- 
tions. Notes  in  these  etmipanies  have  often  been  used  to  take 
eare  of  obligations  ass\unetl  for  extensions,  improvements  or  the 
funding  of  old  obligations. 

While  this  use  of  sociiwhI  notes  will  continue,  short-termed 
note«  will  find  larger  use  in  the  permanent  financing  of  certain 
tyi>es  of  Isrgt*  industrials.  This  will  be  true  particularly  of 
induitt rials  which  can  e^m^e  into  the  market  at  irregular  inter- 
val for  lariM*  supplit^  at  ad>-nntagt»ous  prices.  With  provi- 
sions for  a  rt^atix-el^v  Isrgt^r  margin  and  a  generally  more  con- 
wrvstix-e  jv^liey  in  their  issuance  than  roquirtnl  of  bonds,  notes 
should  W  ei^usll^v  safe.  Their  putvhase,  however,  should  be 
oMif^ne^l  to  Isrg^  jMrn^hssers  of  seouritios  in  very  clo»  touch 
with  the  wsrirt^t  or  bxixx^rs  who  nee^l  to  liquidate  their  funds 
>»ithin  a  ivsrtioulsrlx"  short  time.  There  i^w^ms  to  be  little  to 
arin^.e  in  the^r  fa^^^r  for  the  investor  >»ho  should  put  his  funds 
in  longtime  *^^^H|w^tu^ns.  There  msx*  be  exceptions  when  the 
\n^x^t\^r  desires  to  x^sit  for  s  r.ioT>e  advantageous  maTtet.  though 
note  ivK^;es  s^y  not  Yiom-vAro  pr,t  out  at  these  times  becausie  of 
iVe  o>»sdxiiintage  to  the  c^^rTK^rstioJn. 
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ClassifieaUon  of  Bonds. — The  direct  mortgage,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  seems  hardly  to  call  for  a  classification,  except  where 
it  is  a  part  of  a  bond  issue.  The  great  number  of  individual 
types  of  bonds,  of  which  there  are  now  several  hundred,  necessi- 
tate a  reduction  to  some  simple  classification  in  order  that  the 
discussion  may  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  scientific  manner. 
The  large  number  of  names  and  qualifications  which  may  be 
attached  to  a  single  bond  issue,  and  the  number  of  classifica- 
tions in  which  this  one  issue  might  be  placed,  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  formulate  a  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  in* 
elusive,  classification.  Consequently,  every  classification  yet 
constructed,  has  been  subject  to  criticism.  Any  division  into 
classes,  then^  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  if  it  is  reasonably 
simple,  and  it  is  workable,  it  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Any  scientific  classification  is  for  the  purpose  of  correct 
identification  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject-matter;  beyond 
this  it  has  no  function.  Consequently,  the  purpose  of  a  classi- 
fication, though  the  discussion  of  it  logically  belongs  here,  is 
better  understood  when  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter  is  obtained*  The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to 
belittle  the  importance  of  classification,  for  technical  discussion 
can  never  gain  any  degree  of  accuracy  without  an  accurate 
nomenclature*  It  is  not  an  infrequent  practice,  however,  for 
popular  writers  on  technical  subjects  to  devise  some  supposedly 
new  classification  in  order  to  appear  entirely  original  in  their 
treatment.  These  efforts  too  frequently  merely  result  in  new 
labels-  There  is  no  claim  of  originality  for  the  classification  in 
this  book.  It  follows  the  general  classification  of  bonds  now  most 
widely  accepted,  A  close  study  of  the  various  classifications 
that  have  been  made  will  show  that  they  are  all  fundamentally 
the  same,  though  they  may  vary  considerably  in  detail. 

The  frequent  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  a  bond 
classification  and  the  actual  information  given  by  it,  calls  for  a 
word  of  warning.  The  multiplicity  of  names  in  bond  issues  in 
the  United  States  has  alwaj^s  been  bewildering  to  the  English, 
who  have  largely  adhered  to  the  debenture  issues,  which  are  a 
general  claim  against  all  assets  and  not  a  specific  claim  against 
any  particular  assets.    Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  that, 
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especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  railroad  financings  issues  Tvere 
floated  to  better  advantage  because  of  this  wide  use  of  nomen- 
clature. The  casual  observer  who  looks  for  the  lien  of  his  secu- 
rity in  the  name,  is  often  deceived.  The  use  of  "First"  attached 
to  prior  claims  and  all  forms  of  initial  issues,  even  to  the  most 
remote  claim  in  security,  has  led  to  much  confusion.  Even  after 
a  bond  has  been  placed  in  its  correct  general  classification,  the 
actual  lien  must  be  obtained  from  the  detailed  description  of 
the  mortgage.  Only  an  experienced  reader  of  mortgage  bond 
titles  can  easily  place  it*  The  consolidations  and  mergers  in 
railroads  and  public  utilities  have  been  the  chief  causes  for  these 
confusing  titles.  With  the  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of 
all  issues,  we  will  in  time  have  greater  simplification,  both  in  the 
names  and  the  number  of  kinds  of  bonds  issued. 

As  a  general  rule,  priority  of  different  securities  within  the 
same  company  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine.  But  the  con- 
fusion as  to  priority  of  securities  having  the  same  lien  in  dif- 
ferent companies  is  only  relative  as  to  security.  A  general  claim 
of  one  company  Tvill  often  be  much  more  valuable  than  any  one 
of  the  prior  liens  of  another  company.  Further,  if  there  are  a 
number  of  other  liens  junior  to  the  one  held,  it  is  not  the  policy 
now  wholly  to  disregard  the  interest  of  the  junior  claims,  though 
in  a  forced  sale  of  some  properties,  it  is  true,  prior  liens  have 
the  right  to  receive  settlement  before  any  return  is  allowed  on. 
junior  claims.  In  the  reorganization  of  corporations,  junior 
liens  receive  consideration,  and  compromise  usually  takes  place 
between  the  first  and  subsequent  liens.  It  is  essential  to  recog- 
nize this  latter  fact,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  prior  holders, 
and  for  the  corporation  operations;  because  if  more  money  is 
needed,  new  bond  issues  will  be  wanted,  and  the  credit  for  these 
issues  must  be  maintained. 

Consequently,  the  great  number  of  different  liens  existing  in 
a  single  mortgage  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  giving  it  a 
simple  descriptive  name  that  would  clearly  indicate  the  lien  of 
the  security.  Both  compound  and  complex  names  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  exact  character  of  the  lien, 
but  they  have,  too  frequently,  not  accomplished  the  purpose. 
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To  one  familiar  with  bond  nomenclature,  these  complex  names 
do  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  designating  the  character  of 
the  bond,  but  even  the  experienced  investor  is  not  certain  of 
the  status  of  the  bond  without  a  careful  reading  of  the  mort- 
gage instrument.  As  previously  stated,  however,  ''First," 
as  well  as  other  prefixes,  to  bond  titles,  have?  had  a  direct  sales 
value. 

To  the  experienced  investment  banker,  this  latter  point  may 
seem  to  have  been  overemphasized,  for  his  retort  is:  '*What  is 
there  in  the  name  as  long  as  you  have  a  valued  lien?"  This  is 
true.  But  this  warning  is  more  particularly  addressed  to 
the  beginner,  who  is  continually  getting  into  difficulty  with 
bond  names  hy  accepting  them  at  their  face  value.  He,  as 
most  be  expected,  accepts  the  name  as  being  complete,  and  tech- 
nically correct.  This  is  not  the  ease,  as  all  investment  bankers 
know. 

The  four  large  classifications  of  bonds  now  generally 
accepted  are  those  based  on:  (1)  the  character  of  the  obligor; 
(2)  the  purpose  or  function,  of  the  issue;  (3)  the  character  of 
the  lien  or  security;  (4)  the  manner  of  redemption,  and  e\i- 
dcnce  of  ownership  and  tniTivfr]'/ 

These  classifications  make  no  pretence  of  being  exhaustive, 
but  they  do  contain  all  the  more  common  issues  now  used.  The 
student,  after  a  careful  study  of  these  classifications,  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  other  new  titles, 
as  the  ''derivatives^*  of  all  bond  issues  can  be  found  under  these 
four  main  divisions. 


^In  attfrnptine:  to  ma^iter  nny  complicsiterl  classification  In  which 
several  h  unci  red  nniiit^s  are  involved — nnU  this  can  be  nni  vers  ally  appUed 
to  any  classificfltion— Hie  reader  shonld  attem|it  to  obtain  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  defl<*ni)tion  of  each  indivfdnal  liond.  Rarely  fs  It  advis- 
ahle  for  him  to  commit  to  memory  a  list  of  names  forgotten  the  fol- 
lowinj?  week.  It  Is  of  far  more  nse  to  understand  how  to  construct  a 
classification,  Maey  students,  wlien  the  study  of  investments  \x&»  first 
taken  up  in  our  colleire  cnrriculums,  naively  considered  that  tbey  had 
an  imderstandinjT  of  io vestments  when  fhey  had  rommitted  to  memory 
a  long  list  of  bonds.  Fortunately^  this  error  is  being  corrected.  The  im- 
portant point  in  the  study  of  invest ment-s*  as  in  any  scientific  treatment 
is  to  acquire  the  aliillty  of  analysis— the  answer  to  the  why,  when 
and  where. 
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I.    Character  of  Corporation  Issumo* 
I.   CoBPOBATiON  Bonds, 
a.   PubUc  Utilities. 

1.  Electric  Light  Bonds. 

2.  Express  Company  Bonds. 

3.  Ferry  Company  Bonds. 

4.  Gas  Company  Bonds. 

5.  Interurban  Railway  Bonds. 

6.  Railroad  Bonds. 

7.  Steamship  Bonds. 

8.  Street  Railway  Bonds. 

9.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Bonds. 

10.  Terminal  Company  Bonds. 

11.  Water  Company  Bonds. 

12.  Water  Power  Bonds. 

B.  Industrial  Bonds.     (For  illustration.) 

1.  Steel  Manufacturers. 

2.  Clay  Product  Manufacturers. 

3.  Automobile  Manufacturers,  eta 

C.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Drainage  Bonds. 

2.  Irrigation  Bonds. 

3.  I^vee  Bonds. 

4.  Mining  Bonds. 

6.  Real  Estate  Bonds. 
6.  Timber  Bonds,  etc. 
II.    Civil  Loans. 

A.  National  Bonds. 

B.  Territorial  Bonds. 
G.   State  Bonds. 

D.  Minor  Civil  Divisions  of  the  Stata 

1.  County  Bonds. 

2.  City  and  Town  Bonds. 

3.  Special  Assessment  District  Bonds. 

4.  Township  Bonds. 

6.  Other  types.     (See  Classification  II.) 


>It  has  seemed  best  not  to  include  the  detailed  description  of  each 
individual  bond  In  the  body  of  the  text  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
An  alphal>etic  catalogue  of  all  bonds  included  in  the  following  outlines 
is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The  student  will  find  this  more  convenient  for 
reference,  which  will  be  necessary  until  he  acquires  a  familiarity  with 
bond  nomenclature.  Montgomery  Rolins,  Money  and  Investment  (a 
dictionary  of  financial  terms)  and  also  Smith's  Financial  Dictionary, 
are  convenient  references.  Lawrence  Chamberlain's  classification  of 
bonds,  in  his  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  has  not  been  excelled.  The 
main  headings  of  the  classification  used  by  the  author  are  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  classiflcation. 
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The  titles  and  sub-titles  of  the  classification  of  bonds  accord- 
ing to  the  obligor,  are  self-explanatory.  This  division,  together 
with  the  character-of-the-security  division,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  adopted  classification.  The  obligor-classification  is  the 
basis  of  discussion  for  the  chapters  of  the  second  division  of  this 
book  on  corporate  loans.  The  bonds  in  this  group  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  Book  II  (Corporation  Loan),  and  Book  III  (Bonds 
Whose  Primary  Security  is  Land),  and  IV  (Civil  Loans),  of  the 
text,  with  the  exception  of  Express  and  Ferry  Company  Bonds, 
which  have  been  omitted,  because  of  the  very  few  issues  out- 
standing, and  the  very  limited  number  of  investors  who  have 
any  interest  in  them.  A  very  considerable  difference  will,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  be  found  in  the  completeness  of  treat- 
ment of  the  various  bonds  in  this  classification,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  importance  of  the  issues  and  to  the  amount  of 
material  available.  Railroad  bonds,  because  of  their  preemi- 
nence, are  given  the  most  complete  treatment.  Any  individual 
reference  to  irrigation,  levee,  and  drainage  bonds  under  civil 
laws  has  been  omitted.  The  special  characteristics  of  these 
latter  bonds  make  them  more  nearly  akin  to  the  corporate  group 
than  to  civil  obligations. 

Civil  loans  include  both  the  Federal  and  state  issues,  and 
those  of  the  minor  civil  divisions.  The  former  entirely  depend 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  government,  but  the  latter  are  also 
subject  to  action  at  law,  by  the  purcha'ser  of  the  corporate 
securities.  Territorial  bonds  of  all  national  governments  are 
practically  always,  as  with  the  territory  issues  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  the  Federal  government.  The  Philippines 
and  Hawaiian  issues,  though  not  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  are  authorized  by  Congress,  and  are  also  made  tax 
exempt  in  the  United  States.  The  Panama  issues  are  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States  government.  The  District  of 
Columbia  issues,  a  direct  obligation  of  this  district,  are  also 
secured  by  the  additional  pledge  of  the  Federal  government.* 

Before  the  European  war  the  bonds  of  the  national  govern- 


*The  beginning  student  of  national  issues  should  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  the  United  States  "Consols"  with  the  securities  issued  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  called  "consols"  (sometimes  called 
Goschen*8). 
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ment,  with  few  exceptions,  were  parchased  only  by  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  and  by  large  investors  seeking  tax- 
exempt  securities.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign  during  the  War 
for  the  sale  of  Liberty  loans,  the  holders  of  national  bonds  now 
reach  into  the  millons.  Though  a  very  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  holders  of  Liberty  bonds  and  other  European 
war  bonds  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  years,  there  will  still 
be  a  large  number  of  individual  holders  of  war  issues. 

II.    Classification  According  to  the  Purpose 


A.  FoxnrD  PuMABn^T  m 
Municipal  Issues. 

1.  Anticipation  Tax  Warrants. 

2.  Charter  Bonds. 

3.  Delinquent  Tax  Certificates. 

4.  Drainage  Bonds. 

5.  Improvement  Bonds. 

6.  Intercepting   (all  types  Sewer 

Bonds). 

7.  Irrigation  Bonds. 

8.  Judgment  Bonds. 

9.  Levee  Bonds. 

10.  Paving  Bonds. 

11.  Railroad  Aid  Bonds. 

12.  Reclamation   Bonds. 

13.  Revenue  Bonds  or  Notes. 

14.  Road  Bonds. 

15.  Sanitary  District  Bonds. 

16.  School  District  Bonds. 

17.  Sewer  Bonds. 

18.  Special  Assessment  Bonds. 

19.  Street  Bonds. 

20.  Subsidy  Bonds. 

21.  Tax  Arrearage  Bonds. 

22.  Tax  Relief  Bonds. 

23.  Water  Bonds. 


B.  Found  Prim abilt  in 
Corporation  Issues. 

1.  Adjustment  Bonds. 

2.  Bonus  Bonds. 

3.  Bridge  Bonds. 

4.  Consolidated  Bonds. 

5.  Construction  Bonds. 

6.  Continued  Bonds. 

7.  Development  Mortgage  Bonds. 

8.  Dock  Bonds. 

9.  Extended  Bonds. 

10.  Extension  Bonds. 

11.  Ferry  Bonds. 

12.  Founders  Bonds. 

13.  Funding  Bonds. 

14.  Indemnity  Bonds. 

15.  Interim  Certificates. 

IG.  Purchase  Line  Mortgage. 

17.  Purchase  Money  Bonds. 

18.  Receiver's  Certificates. 

19.  Redemption  Bonds. 

20.  Refunding  Bonds. 

21.  Renewal  Bonds. 

22.  Temporary    Bonds   or    Certifi- 

cates. 

23.  Terminal  Company  Bonds. 

24.  I'nifying  Bonds. 

25.  Wharf  and  Dock  Bonds. 


Again,  as  with  the  classification  according  to  the  obligor,  the 
classification  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  issue  is  often 
the  designation  of  the  title  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  in 
implied  in  the  title  of  the  issue.    In  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  noted, 
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others,  it  has  no  very  important  significance  and  does  not  com- 
pletely tell  the  purpose  of  the  bond  issue.  A  designation  of 
bond  as  a  school  bond,  railroad  aid.  bond,  or  refunding  bond, 
is  valuable,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  does  not  state  what 
property  the  funds  have  financed.  Any  study  of  this  classifi- 
cation must  recognize  these  limitations. 

III.  Classification  According  to  the  Character  op  the  Lien, 
I.   Bonds  with  General  Claims. 

A.  Civil  Loans. 

1.  Bonds. 

2.  Certificates. 

3.  Notes. 

B.  Corporate  Debentures. 

1.  Debenture  Bonds. 

2.  Debenture  Income  Bonds. 

3.  Debenture  Mortgages. 

4.  Debenture  Mortgage  Bonds. 

6.  Income  Bonds  (Abbreviation.) 

6.  Plain  Bonds. 

7.  Preference  Income  Bonds. 

8.  Receivers  Certificates. 

II.    Bonds  with  Secured  Claims. 

A.  Personal  Security. 

1.  Assumed  Bonds. 

2.  Guaranteed  Bonds. 

3.  Indorsed  Bonds. 

4.  Joint  Bonds. 

5.  Stamped  Bonds. 

B.  Lien  Security. 

(X)   Character  of  Property  Pledged, 
a.  Personal  Property. 

1.  Collateral  Trust  Issues. 

(a)  Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest.* 

(b)  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

(c)  Collateral  Income  Bonds. 

(d)  Collateral  Mortgages. 

(e)  Collateral  Notes. 

(f )  Collateral  and  Participating  Bonds. 

(g)  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 


•Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest  arQ  frequently   abbreviated  to 
Trust  Certificates. 
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(h)  Joint  CoUateral  Trust  Bonds. 

(i)   Mortgage  CoUaterml  Trust  Bonds. 

(j)   Railway  Tmst  Bonds. 

(k)  Residuary  Estate  Bonds. 

(1)    Stock  Interest  Certificatei. 

(m)  Stock  Trust  Certificates. 
2.  Sinking  Funds  (all  types). 
S,  Equipment  Securities.  # 

(a)  Car  Trust  Certificates. 

(b)  Car  Trust  Bonds. 

(c)  Equipment  Bonds, 
b.   Real  Property. 

1.  Extension  Bonds  (on  all  types  of  property). 

2.  Farm  Mortgage  Bonds. 

3.  Land  Grant  Bonds. 

4.  Municipal  Mortgages. 

5.  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

0.  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(Y)  By  the  character  of  the  Priority  of  the  Lien. 

1.  Blanket  Mortgage  Bonds. 

2.  Consolidated  Issues  (see  Collateral  Issues). 

(a)  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(b)  Consolidated  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(c)  Consolidated  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(d)  First  and  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(e)  Second  Consolidated,  Third  Consolidated,  etc. 
8.  Del^enture  Mortgage  Bonds. 

4.  First,  Second,  Third,  etc..  Mortgage  Bonds. 
C.  First  Lien  Bonds. 

6.  First  Lien  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 

7.  First  Mortgage  and  Trust  Bonds. 

8.  First  Trust  Mortgage  Bonds. 

9.  General  Mortgage  Issues. 

(a)  First  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 
(h)  First  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(c)  (teneral  and  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(d)  (loneral  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(e)  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 

10.  Tmprovoinont  Mortgase  Bonds. 

11.  Mortgage  DelK'ntures. 

12.  MortKfigo  Income  Bonds. 
V\.  Overlying  Bonds. 

14.  rrcferentinl  Bonds. 

15.  Prior  Lion  Bonds. 

10.  Refunding  Issues  (see  Collateral  Issues). 
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(a)  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(b)  Refunding  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(c)  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. 

17.  Senior,  Junior  Bonds. 

18.  Underlying  Bonds. 

19.  Unifying  Bonds. 

Ill  fronds  with  Security  Liens,  but  having  special  qualifying  additions 
to  the  Mortgage.  (All  bonds  for  a  designated  purpose  could  be 
included  in  this  subdivision.) 

1.  Assented  Bonds. 

2.  Extension  Bonds. 

3.  Joint  Bonds. 

4.  Joint  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

5.  Leasehold  Mortgage  Bonds,  etc. 

The  classification  of  bonds  according  to  security  of  the  lien 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  it  is  also  the  one  which  must 
be  closely  scrutinized.  A  few  of  the  general  features  upon 
which  the  classification  is  based  should  be  noted  to  obtain  a 
mere  complete  appreciation  of  the  lien  of  the  individual  bond. 

Liens  upon  property  naturally  fall  into  two  classes:  those 
which  have  a  general  claim  and  those  which  have  a  specific 
claim  upon  property.  No  classification  has  been  found  by  any 
author  that  adequately  describes  the  former  group.  Instead  of 
classifying  all  general  claims  under  one  head,  it  might  be  the 
better  plan  to  separate  entirely  the  civil  and  debenture  group 
and  place  them  under  two  distinct  headings.  In  civil  loans 
(either  Federal  or  state),  the  holder  has  no  resort  for  recovery 
if  the  bonds  are  repudiated,  for  the  only  security  possessed  is 
the  good  faith  of  the  nation  or  state.  To  say  that  a  civil  loan 
is  merely  a  general  claim,  however,  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  characteristics  of  all  civil  loans.  The  bond  issues  of  the 
minor  civil  divisions  do  have  a  claim  against  taxes  and  this  legal 
claim  against  the  minor  civil  divisions  does  make  this  type  of 
bond  a  general  form  of  claim  on  the  civil  divisions  for  these 
securities. 

The  lien  of  the  bonds  upon  the  property  security  classifica- 
\5on  (B)  is  represented  by  a  direct  and  specific  claim  upon  the 
irhole  or  a  certain  given  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 
If  the  company  fails  to  meet  any  of  these  accruing  obligations, 
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and  foreclosure  proceedings  are  made,  these  obligations  have 
claims  on  the  property,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  liens. 
The  caution  expressed  earlier,  of  knowing  the  exact  lien  in 
bond  purchases,  needs  no  further  reiteration  here. 

Under  property  secured  issues,  there  are  two  general  types 
of  lien :  those  on  personal  property  and  those  on  real  property. 
Personal  property,  here,  must  not  be  confused  with  personal 
security;  the  security  of  the  former  is  in  the  form  of  actual 
tangible  security  and  the  latter  is  merely  an  agreement 
by  endorsement  or  otherwise,  guaranteeing  the  payment,  but 
with  no  assets  given  in  security. 


IV.    According  to  Methods  op  Payment  and  Redemption 
Redemption    of     II.  Payment  of  Interest. 


I.  Payment   and 

Pbincipal. 

1.  GaUable  Bonds. 

2.  Convertible  Bonds. 

3.  Convertible    Collateral 

Bonds. 

4.  Convertible  Debentures. 

5.  Convertible  Income  Bonds. 

6.  Continued  Bonds. 

7.  Currency  Bonds. 

8.  Deferred  Bonds. 

9.  Drawn  Bonds. 

10.  Equal  Installment  Bonds. 

II.  Extended  Bonds. 

12.  Gold  Bonds. 

13.  Irredeemable  Bonds. 

14.  Installment  Bonds. 

15.  Legal  Tender  Bonds. 

16.  Optional  Bonds. 

17.  Perpetual  Bonds. 

18.  Preference  Bonds. 

19.  Premium  Bonds. 

20.  Redeemable  Bonds. 

21.  Serial  Bonds. 

22.  Silver  Bonds. 


1.  Coupon  Bonds  and  Notes. 

2.  Cumulative  and  Non-cumulative 
Trust  Income  Bonds. 

3.  Dividend  Sharing  Bonds    (Un 
ited  and  unlimited). 

4.  Interchangeable  Bonds. 

5.  Profit-sharing  Bonds. 

6.  Registered  Bonds. 

7.  Registered  Coupon  Bonds. 


In  the  fourth  group  no  reference  to  any  particular  class  rt' 
the  group  seems  necessary  other  than  the  explanation  of  the 
individual  description  of  the  bond  found  in  the  appendix.    These 
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bond  titles,  as  in  all  the  former  bonds,  permit  of  many  combina- 
tions. In  their  simpler  form,  the  titles  convey  their  full  mean- 
ing as  clearly  as  do  the  titles  of  Division  I* 

In  the  first  division  of  the  Payment  of  Interestp  the  name  or 
deseription  of  the  bond  will  give  the  reader  suflBcient  informa- 
tion of  this  class.  The  legal  aspects  of  registered  eonpon  and 
interchangeable  bonds  with  which  the  student  should  be  fully 
familiar  are  covered  in  two  subsequent  chapters. 

In  the  classification  of  the  methods  of  payment,  many  debat- 
able questions  arise  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the 
investor  of  each  of  the  particular  methods.  Too  frequently, 
these  discussions  have  been  wholly  based  upon  the  method  or 
methods  without  reference  to  the  obligor  or  the  needs  of  the 
investor.  More  often,  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
t}T)es  of  corporations  or  between  municipalities  and  corpora- 
tions, the  same  method  being  urged  for  all  without  qualification. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  classification  of  bonds, 
some  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  methods  of  pay- 
ing off  bond  issues.  The  two  most  common  methods  are  by 
means  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the  serial  payment.  The  sink- 
ing fund  provides  for  a  regular  annual  sum  to  be  set  aside 
from  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  bonds  at  maturity. 
This  fund  may  be  accumulated  by  the  purchase  of  the  securi- 
ties of  other  corporations  or  by  the  purchase  of  the  bond  issue 
itself.  In  the  latter  case  the  bonds  are  either  cancelled  or 
carried  as  treasury  securities.  Since  these  latter,  which  can 
command  only  the  low  savings  bank  rate,  are  too  costly,  the 
latter  method  is  rarely  used. 

The  history  of  the  sinking  funds'  during  the  railroad  receiv- 
ership of  1893  and  1894  left  this  form  of  financing  for  a  time 
in  bad  repute.  Frequently,  even  new  issues  were  made  to  pro- 
vide for  these  funds,  with  a  resultant  increase  of  the  debt.  A 
more  frequent  fault  of  many  of  these  earlier  sinking  fund  pro- 
visions was  their  loose  construction,  and  the  consequent  disre- 
gard of  the  requirements.     This  situation  cannot  all  be  laid  at 

*The  history  of  tlie  slnlcinc:  fund  extends  back  to  1716,  when  Eng- 
land's Sinking  Fiind  I'lan  was  created.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  Uterature  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  appUed  to  Natioaal  Loans. 
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the  door  of  the  sinking  fund.  Railroads  %vhieh  had  been  over- 
built in  earlier  days  might  have  gradually  overcome  these 
diffieultios  if  a  financial  panic  had  not  taken  place;  but  the 
weakened!  financial  condition  in  which  they  started  forced  their 
collapse,  and  under  these  conditions  any  system  of  repayment 
would  have  failed. 

Following  this  chapter  of  failures  in  railroad  history,  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  sinking  fund  provisions,  which  even 
now^  are  by  no  means  perfect.'  Companies  subject  to  the 
exhaustion  of  their  assets,  such  as  mining  and  lumbering  com- 
panies, were  an  exception,  and  were  forced  to  protect  their 
sinking  funds  in  order  to  secure  credit.  Other  companies  soon 
saw  the  advantage  and  made  needed  changes.  These  changes 
and  the  theoretically  stronger  position  which  the  credit  of  the 
company  possessed  by  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  soon  brought 
the  practice  of  the  sinking  fund  back  into  active  use,  especially 
with  industrials,  which  have  sinking  fund  provisions  attached 
to  three-fourths  of  their  issues. 

Of  the  two  questions  which  have  presented  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  sinking  fund,  the  first  is  primarily  viewed 
from  the  corporate  management  side,  though  it  also  directly 
aflfects  the  investor.  The  common  practice  of  corporations  in 
the  handling  of  the  sinking  fund  has  been  to  place  the  accumu- 
lation back  into  the  property.  Exceptions,  of  course,  must  be 
made  to  this;  for  example,  small  corporations  with  rapidly 
depreciating  assets,  or  cases  where  the  actual  capital  assets 
are  used  up  (as  in  mining  companies)  to  provide  income. 
With  the  large  well  financed  corporation,  it  may  be  well  argued 
that  the  company's  credit  is  more  effectively  strengthened  by 
placing  the  surplus  earnings  back  into  the  property  and  requir- 
ing certain  conditions  to  be  met  than  by  putting  the  annual 
sums  paid  into  a  cash  fund,  with  a  trustee.  The  placing  of 
funds  back  into  the  property  would  be  less  expensive  to  the 
corporation,  and  as  earning  power  is  the  ultimate  test  even  with 
large  assets,  credit  should  be  strengthened  by  this  provision  if  it 


*PraiiC'i«  L.vnile  Stetson.  Lecture  1    (un  *Somr  LniftI  Phages  of  Vor- 
poratitm  Finaacinfj,  lirtfrimnizniUm  ttnd  Hefjuhttittn  (lOllK  pp.  1-70. 
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results  in  increased  earnings.  If  this  policy  is  not  permitted  in 
the  corporations  which  are  justified  in  using  this  method,  is  it 
not  a  decided  disadvantage  to  ha%^e  funds  annually  withdrawn 
from  the  business?  From  the  standpoint  of  corporate  manage- 
ment, it  is  conceded  the  soundest  policy  to  borrow  up  to  the 
point  of  safety,  as  that  means  a  larger  return  to  the  corporate 
owners.  This  would  not,  of  course,  as  previously  acknowledged, 
apply  to  such  corporations  as  coal  mines  where  the  principal 
itself  is  being  gi^aduall}^  depleted,  or  to  unstable  industries  or 
to  civil  loans.  It  would  also  be  well  to  place  in  the  latter  class 
the  corporations  that  do  not  make  liberal  allowances  for  main- 
tenance, etc.  There  is,  then^  a  strong  argument  for  permanency 
in  corporate  loans  by  means  of  the  use  of  refunding  issues  or 
the  extension  of  the  duration  of  sound  issues  by  common  con- 
sent, rather  than  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  retire 
the  issues  at  maturity. 

When  the  sinking  fund  is  used,  the  character  and  control  of 
the  trusteeship  are  the  important  considerations  to  the  investor. 
To  make  the  sinking  fund  a  mere  bookkeeping  procedure,  is  worse 
than  having  no  sinking  fund,  as  the  entries  belie  the  existence 
of  a  tangible  fund.  The  temptation  of  manipulation  is  then 
greater  and  the  funds  have  frequently  been  put  back  into  the 
properties  and  the  properties  have  depreciated.  If  the  inden- 
ture  clearly  states  that  the  bonds  are  to  be  purchased  and  paid 
off  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  this  complication.  If  the  sum  is  held  to  maturity,  the 
regrulation  and  guardianship  of  the  fund  must  be  carefully 
protected. 

The  serial  payment  is  unqualifiedly  advocated  by  several 
leading  authorities,  as  the  only  safe  plan  for  pajing  off  bond 
issues.  Their  reasons  for  judging  the  sinking  fund  method  to 
be  unsound  are  briefly;  (1)  the  failure  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  sinking  fund,  as  illustrated  in  the  great  railroad 
receiverships  of  1893;  (2)  the  ease  with  which  the  fund  may  be 
manipulated  and  the  temptation  to  do  so  %vhen  the  corporation 
gets  into  financial  difficulty;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  investing  the 
fund  with  an  equivalent  rate  of  return,  particularly  where  these 
limitations  are  placed  upon  it  for  its  own  protection;  (4)  lastly. 
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the  greater  cost  to  the  corporation  than  by  the  serial  retirement 
of  bonds. 

With  municipal  issues,  and  issues  of  corporations  whose 
assets  depreciate  rapidly,  stich  as  rolling-stock  and  telephone 
equipment,  or  whose  capital  assets  are  depleted  in  furnishing 
income  such  as  mining  corporations,  the  serial  form  is  un- 
deniably the  soundest  method  of  retiring  bonds.  In  municipal 
issues,  it  is  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  as  will  be  explained  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  civil  loans,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  method  of  promoting  conservative  financing  in 
municipalities.  In  the  growing  tendency  of  over-expenditures, 
the  deferring  of  obligations  to  a  distant  future  date  is  likely  to 
result  in  reckless  expenditure,  espeeiallj^  where  the  politicians 
are  attempting  to  court  public  favor.  When  payments  are  to 
be  met  in  the  more  immediate  future,  a  tax  must  be  raised,  and 
nu  increase  in  taxes  is  not  voted  without  serious  thought/  In 
both  types  of  corporations  in  which  the  serial  method  of  pay- 
ment is  advocated,  the  argument  that  this  method  promotes 
conservative  financing  is  also  applicable. 


*For  an  oppHMite  view  to  this  opinion  see  Edintind  D.  Fischer,  Muni- 
cipfll  Fitiandtijf.  Scrmiff  Annual  Prficvedxngn  of  the  American  Inveit- 
ment  Bankers'  Aasovitition,  pp.  07-70  (It^IS). 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OP  THE  COEPORATION  REPORT 

Corporate  organizations  are  beginning  to  supply  sufficient 
public  information  to  warrant  the  scientiiie  analysis  of  their 
financial  eondition,  A  considerable  number  of  corporations  are 
also  continually  makingr  serious  efforts  to  correct  the  early  errors 
in  the  collection  and  assemblage  of  data.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  always  be  reeo^ized  that  the  greater  facility  with  which 
some  types  of  orjraiiizations  lend  themselves  to  analysis  will 
mean  a  considerable  deofree  of  difference  in  the  thoroughness  of 
analysis  among  different  types  of  businesses. 

There  are  other  organizations  whose  methods  of  collecting: 
and  analyzing  data  concerning  their  o\ra  condition  have  been 
retarded  by  adherence  to  old  customs  and  practices.  In  some 
corporations  better  cost  systems  are  needed,  which  will  enable 
closer  analysis  of  the  corporations'  financial  condition.  Accu- 
rate cost  systems  eliminate  ^less  work.  A  larpfe  and  old  con- 
cern was  recently  placed  in  its  creditors'  hands  because  of  its 
bad  cost  system.  Even  the  president  of  this  particular  com- 
pany had  thought  his  company  was  making  good  profits.  We 
have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  matter  from  the  English  and 
French  practices  in  corporation  analysis.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  is  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  make  a  strong  organization.  Costs  are 
only  given,  as  one  method  in  illustrating  the  kind  of  accuracy 
needed  in  analysis. 

Neither  does  this  imply  that  all  factors  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  can  be  measured  with  the  exact  nicety  of  a  cost 
system.  For  who  can  measure  the  reputation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  or  the  influence  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
industry  with  a  thumb  rule?  As  one  proceeds  in  his  study  of 
securities,  he  is  soon  made  aware  of  both  the  many-sidedness  and 
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eaeentisl  elasticity  which  must  be  given  certain  factors  and  tllfi 
minute  exactitude  required  of  others.  Experienpc  alone  can  give 
a  full  appreciation  of  this.  Statistical  data  which  would  have 
been  invaluable  in  an  analysis  if  they  had  been  correctly  inter- 
preted and  adapted  to  local  conditions,  have  not  infrequently 
led  to  wrong  conclusions.  There  are,  for  example*  more  vari- 
ables in  other  classes  of  public  utilities  than  in  railroads,  and 
more  variables  in  industrials  than  in  publie  utilities. 

Some  territories  occupied  by  publie  utilities  must  always  be 
mibject  to  a  wider  range  of  risks  which  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  of  applying  any  set  statistical  method  of  analysis  to 
public  utilities  in  general.  Some  industries  and  utilities  are 
new%  and  the  standardization  that  comes  with  years  of  develop- 
ment is  just  beginning  for  them.  And  considerable  standardi- 
zation must  be  attained  in  any  industry  before  an  analysis  can 
be  much  simplified.  An  industry  long  in  existence,  likewise, 
gives  the  accountant  and  statistician  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  character  of  its  reactions  under  varying  conditions,  a 
fact  which  makes  more  accurate  conclusions  possible.  Experi- 
ence has  also  demonstrated  that  the  ability  to  analyze  a  cor- 
poration report  depends  as  much  upon  the  ability  to  foresee  and 
understand  the  efTect  of  readjusted  relationships  as  upon  an 
ability  to  understand  the  technical  details  of  the  reports  them- 
selves. The  close  dependence,  also,  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  corporation  upon  the  external  conditions  of  the  markets, 
and  the  inter-relation  between  these  two  factors,  have  so  fre- 
quently led  to  a  confusion  of  what  is  cause  and  what  is  effect, 
that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  ma4le  between  each  one  of 
these  factors  in  an  analysis.  No  corporation  has  long  been  mic- 
cessful  which  lias  been  unable  to  make  this  distinction.  No 
single  source,  consequently,  is  adequate. 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the  corporation  report  itself, 
a  statement  should  be  made  concerning  the  exact  funetions  of 
the  experts  who  assist  the  investment  banker  by  assembling  the 
data  for  him.  As  is  well  known,  for  bringing  together  of  the 
corporation  reports  and  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  given  to  the  banker  by  the  corporation,  we  are 
dependent  upon  tlic  accountant.    The  fact,  however,  that  a  cer- 
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tified  public  accountant  has  signed  his  name  to  the  official 
repoit  of  a  company  should  not  he  accepted  as  final  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of  the  fif^rcs  in  the  statemetit  until  the  exact  intent 
of  this  certification  is  known.  Furthermore,  certifieations  by 
public  accountants  are  too  frequently  given  a  common  status. 
There  is  as  miieh  difference  in  the  character  and  thoroughness 
of  the  work  done  by  these  auditors  as  there  are  differences  in  the 
abilities  of  bankers  or  in  managerial  efficiency  of  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  officials  desiring  that  certain  things  appear  in 
their  public  report  will  employ  the  public  auditor  who  will  do 
as  they  direct. 

Of  the  several  considerations  in  an  audit,  the  following 
should  be  checked:  (1)  Have  the  books  been  audited  by  a  certi- 
fied public  acf*ountant  and  what  is  his  reputation;  (2)  what 
does  the  certificate  signed  by  the  accountant  indicate  that  the 
accountant  claims  to  have  done.  Too  frequently  more  is  read 
into  the  certification  than  was  intended.  In  some  instances,  the 
certificate  means  merely  a  balance  of  the  company's  statements 
issued,  without  any  verification  of  the  detail  figures  wdiich  make 
up  these  balances.  In  other  cases  the  audit  may  include  only 
the  audit  of  certain  corporation  books  without  again  checking 
the  various  entries  into  these  books.  Audits  have  been  made 
and  are  still  being  made  in  which  the  books  of  the  holding  com- 
pany are  audited,  but  no  cheek  is  made  upon  the  books  of  the 
subsidiary  companies,  While  no  false  certificate  may  have  been 
signed  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  any  conclusions  based  on  these 
statements  may  give  false  results.  Criticism  of  such  practices 
cannot  be  too  severe,  especially  if  these  reports  are  to  be  issued 
to  the  general  public.  It  would  indeed  be  desirable  if  no  public 
auditor  were  allowed  to  certify  a  corporation  report  unless  he 
has  checked  not  only  the  balances  but  as  w^ell  ascertained  the 
reliability  of  the  accounts  or  entries  which  are  used  to  make  up 
these  balances. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee  of  the  complete  checking  of  the 
items  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  issued,  complete 
enough  statements  should  be  demanded  by  the  investor  to  enable 
him  to  draw  deductions  and  to  analyze  the  reports.  While  the 
statements,  incomplete  as  to  details,  may  be  aeeurate,  any  deduc- 
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tions  drawn  from  them  would  be  erroneous*  The  only  safe 
deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  statement  are  one  from 
which  is  certified  as  to  aceuraey  and  one  which  is  complete  as  to 
detail.  There  is  no  other  means  hy  which  the  investor  will  be 
enabled  to  follow  accurately  the  success  of  any  corporation^ — 
consequently  these  two  requirements  should  be  insisted  upon. 
This  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  securities  issued  by  the  corporation, 
though  the  accountant  may  make  a  very  complete  and  detailed 
interpretation  in  his  confidential  report  to  the  banker  under- 
writing the  security  issue.  The  public  auditor  no  more  than 
the  state  officials  giving  their  sanction  to  an  issue,  should  ever 
render  an  interpretation  in  a  public  report. 

As  the  valuation  of  a  corporation's  physical  property  is 
wholly  a  technical  problem,  the  laiTnan  must  leave  it  to  an 
expert.  Consequently,  the  worth  of  the  valuation  must  be 
judged  indirectly  by  the  reliability  of  the  engineer  making  it 
If  the  valuation  has  been  made  by  the  state,  even  though  less 
accurate  than  the  valuation  by  a  private  enterprise,  it  may  often 
be  more  useful  to  the  investor,  since  it  is  the  valuation  upon 
which  will  be  based  the  rates,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
securities  that  the  company  will  be  permitted  to  issue.  Conse- 
quently, when  securities  are  issued  upon  a  public  utility  prop- 
erty, it  IB  absolutely  essential  that  the  value  of  the  properties 
shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  technical  expert.  While  the  practice 
of  vahiating  industrial  properties  is  now  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  the  practice  is  by  no  means  common,  though  it  is  as 
important  as  the  auditing  of  the  accounts.  Accountants  fre- 
quently pass  upon  the  physical  valuation  of  the  plant  in  their 
audits,  but,  as  experience  has  shown »  this  is  an  unsafe  proced- 
ure. Though  physical  valuation  in  the  great  percentage  of  the 
industrial  corporations  is  not  as  important  as  in  public  utilities, 
where  fixetl  properties  are  such  a  large  item,  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  which  the  fixed  property  is  large,  and  the 
physical  valuation  necessary.  While  fixed  property  is  of  no 
value  %\ithout  a  strong  earning  basis,  conservative  procedure  in 
bond  issues  usually  demands  fixed  property  with  large  margins 
as  security* 
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The  banker,  or  the  financial  analyst,  in  turn  is  compelled  to 
go  to  other  experts  for  le^al  examination  of  tbe  instruments  of 
issue.  The  lack  of  standardization  in  statutes  and  judicial  deci- 
sions and  their  imiltiplicity  will  always  make  lis  dependent  upon 
the  attorneys'  final  sanction  of  an  instrument's  legality.  If  the 
repntability  and  ability  of  the  attorneys  are  assured,  the 
investor  can  with  little  hesitancy  accept  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage as  valid. 

The  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  investor  has  often 
been  not  in  the  legality  of  the  investment,  but  in  a  misinterpre* 
tation  of  the  position  of  the  lien  in  relation  to  other  liens,  or  of 
the  actual  property  covered  by  the  mortgage.  This  error  arises, 
not  as  frequently  claimed  by  the  investor,  through  the  fault  of 
the  attorney,  but  through  the  failure  of  the  investor  himself  to 
read  the  mortgage,  or  to  ascertain  from  other  reliable  sources 
the  specific  character  of  the  lien.  This  is  usually  a  failure  on 
his  part  to  distinguish  between  mere  legality  and  the  eonsti- 
tuency  of  the  lien.  The  attorney's  function  is  merely  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  lien  stipulated  in  the  instrument  is  valid. 
and  what  the  specific  lien  is,  if  interpretation  is  needed,  and  not 
to  pass  upon  the  value  of  these  liens.  The  value  of  the  lien. 
the  legality  being  assured,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  position  of  the  lien,  and  this  latter  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  a  reading  of  the  mortgage  or  by  consulting  the 
bankers. 

Management,  Control  and  Organization. — ^Despite  the  effici- 
ency which  the  modern  corporation  has  attained  in  organization, 
the  personnel  of  the  managing  staff  continues  as  a  strong  factor 
in  the  consideration  of  a  corporation's  position  in  the  industrial 
world.  While  an  established  policy  of  a  corporation  may  con- 
tinue in  public  confidence  for  a  period,  this  confidence  will  not 
long  remain  without  a  strong  management  at  the  head.  The 
ability  of  the  head-executive  becomes  increasingly  important, 
with  the  increasing  size  of  the  corporation.  In  the  large  cor- 
poration, however,  the  oppoi'tunity  that  the  size  gives  for  more 
intensive  organization  and  the  wider  group  of  individuals  from 
which  it  has  to  select  its  officials,  give  this  class  of  corporation  a 
decided  advantage. 
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As  a  class,  the  price  of  railroad  securities  and  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company  would  be  less  affected  by  a  change  in 
personnel,  than  in  any  other  type  of  corporation,  and  these  are 
the  things  which  most  concern  the  investor.  But  even  with 
the  highly  developed  organization  of  railroads  today,  it  is 
questionable,  indeed,  whether  certain  railroad  heads  do  not 
stand  out  more  strikingly  than  the  name  of  their  own  company 
because  of  their  executive  ability.  The  larger  centralized  public 
utility  organizations,  as  a  class,  rank  next  to  railroads  in  the 
power  of  their  continuation.  The  rapid  development  and 
changes  in  the  industry  wrought  through  new  inventions  in  the 
creating  and  control  of  electricity  have  made  the  personnel 
equation,  however,  a  relatively  more  important  factor  than  in 
railroads.  While  the  highly  developed  organizations  are  recog- 
nized as  organizations,  apart  from  their  leaders,  nevertheless, 
certain  members  of  these  organizations  stand  out  in  the  public 
mind  as  the  controlling  and  directing  geniuses  of  the  concern. 

Industrial  corporations,  more  than  railroads  and  other 
public  utility  corporations,  reflect  the  influence  of  a  particular 
management.  Industrials,  unlike  public  utilities,  are  depend^t 
upon  their  superiority  in  overcoming  competition.  Industrials, 
unlike  most  public  utilities,  with  the  exception  of  extraordi- 
narily rare  cases,  do  not  possess  a  monopoly.  Neither  is  mere 
size  and  the  economies  supposedly  attached  to  large  corporations 
a  substitute  for  managerial  prerequisites.*  Even  so-called  fun- 
damental patents  are  not  entirely  immune  from  meeting  severe 
competition  in  new  patents  and  processes.  The  recognition  of 
this  possibility  has  led  conservatively  managed  corporations  to 
write  oflf  the  original  valuation  of  these  items  and  carry  them 
at  a  small  nominal  price.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  company 
which  does  take  a  risk  must  be  eliminated  from  any  considera- 
tion by  the  investor.  No  company  is  ever  progressive  that  does 
not  take  risks.    But  in  the  long  run  the  company  that  most 


'For  illuminating  discussions  and  illustrations  soo:  A.  S.  Dewing, 
•The  Law  of  Balanced  Return."  Amcr.  Econ.  Her.,  vol.  vii  (Dec.,  1017). 
pp.  7r»r>-771.  Condensation  of  the  same  article  in  A.  S.  Dewing's  Finan- 
cial PoHcicn  of  Corporations  (1020).  vol.  iv.  pp.  3-«S;  and  A.  S.  Dew- 
Injc's  Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganizations  (1914).  This  book  is 
quite  unusual  in  its  wealth  of  illustrations  of  incompetency  In  industrial 
management. 
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succesafully  protects  the  interests  of  its  security  bolders,  also 
adopts  the  policy  of  rediicinp^  any  chance  of  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum, thus  offsetting  these  risks  in  these  particular  problems. 
In  this  connection,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  organiza- 
tion— ^a  difference  essential  to  each  respective  t\"pe  of  corpora- 
tion^mnst  be  recognized  in  making  any  comparisons. 

Affiliated  and  controlling  interests  frequently  have  given  a 
corporation  the  financial  support  or  the  needed  markets  to  make 
its  success  assured,  even  in  its  formative  period.  Strong  bank- 
ing connections  usually  mean  not  only  an  advantage  in  bor- 
rowing during  normal  times,  but  the  assurance  of  sufficient 
funds  during  the  periods  of  strain  when  funds  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  Certainty  of  its  financial  sitimtion  will  not 
infrequently  enable  the  corporation  to  engage  in  new  undertak- 
ings that  would  be  impractical  for  it  to  assume  without  this 
assurance.  Affiliation  with  other  corporations,  either  in  owner- 
ship of  stock  or  in  directors,  means  a  permanent  market  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  products.  The  proliibitions  of  the  Federal 
anti-trust  laws  which  forbid  one  man's  acting  as  director  on 
the  board  of  more  than  one  corporation,  if  he  is  a  banking  di- 
rector, will  make  the  common  representation  in  more  than  one 
company  more  difficult  to  establish*  But  the  fact  that  two  or 
more  corporations  may  have  the  same  directors  need  not  mean 
any  specific  or  direct  benefits  other  than  the  assurance  of  an 
able  directorate- 

Inter-eompany  and  holding  company  relationships,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  a  number  of  cases  in  subscqtient  pages,  must  be 
scrutinized  with  especial  care  to  determine  the  importance  or 
non-importance  of  this  relationship.  A  holding  company,  to 
acquire  control,  may  be  forced  to  finance  to  the  limit  of  all 
the  assets  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  subsidiaries  may 
already  have  issued  securities  to  the  full  value  of  these  assets. 
Financial  control  may  exist  with  nominal  control  in  the  opera- 
tion of  subsidiary  corporations,  or  vice  versa — a  condition  which 
might  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

Amount^  Form^  Prioriti/,  and  Mm-gin  of  Securities,  as 
Related  to  Property  Values.^lt  is  self-e\ddent  that  the  differ- 
ences in  amount,  form,  priority  of  claim,  and  the  margin  of 
assets  and  earnings  will  affect  the  value  of  a  security,  yet  every 
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day  the  hanker  must  emphasize  the  relative  importanee  of  these 
facts.  The  trite  old  sayiiifr,  **What  is  in  a  name?**  was  never 
more  true  than  here.  The  name  "'bond**  on  a  security  is  not  a 
pjnarantec  of  its  soundness.  The  common  stock  of  a  hi^h  prrado 
railroad,  for  example*  is  far  more  desirable  than  the  bonds 
on  some  of  the  ill-fated  irrigation  districts  in  Colorado  at  the 
present  time.  Though  the  bonds  of  two  different  companies 
may  have  the  same  legal  claims,  they  cannot  he  put  in  the 
Rame  class  if  one  company's  bonds  are  secured  with  double  the 
assets  and  earning  power  of  the  other  company.  Neither  can 
securities  on  the  same  company  with  different  priorities,  that  is^ 
liens,  he  given  the  same  importance. 

The  value  of  every  security,  after  the  value  of  the  assets 
and  the  earning  power  of  the  corporation  is  established,  must 
be  determined  upon  its  relation  to  the  amount,  form,  priority, 
and  margin  of  security  offered.  It  is  the  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  combinations  of  these  factors  that  makes  the  analysis 
of  each  security  issue  an  individual  problem.  Kven  in  the 
same  company  a  small  issue  with  first  priority  in  claims  might 
be  a  very  desirable  holding;  yet  with  a  large  number  of  junior 
issues  outstanding,  the  more  remote  holdings  will  have  little 
value.  These  conditions  must  also  be  applied  with  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  different  iypen  of  companies.  The  average  indus- 
trial can  never  carry  with  equal  safety  as  large  an  amount  of 
bonds,  for  example,  as  the  public  utilities,  for  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  industrial  corporation's  assets  can  be 
carried  as  fixed  assets.  The  later  study  of  the  indi\idual 
classes  of  securities  readily  reveak  these  distinctions  that  must 
be  made. 

Th£  Balance  Sheet  and  Valuation  of  Assets. — ^The  balance 
sheet  represents  the  condition  of  tlw  corporation  tipon  a  par- 
ticular date.  It  is  further  a  representation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  their  difference,  less  owned  capital,  is  the  net 
worth  of  the  property  to  the  owners.'  As  the  object  of  the 
balance  sheet  is  to  show  the  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  a 


'An  exwilenf  discussion  f>f  the  net  worth  of  the  corporation  to  tho 
storkholderw  (eHTle*f  net  profirietorshlp  by  the  author)  is  that  of  Henry 
Uutid  Hull  field.  Mudrrn  Arvtmntitiff  (im,lK  Pix  1*34.  See  also  Uoy  B, 
K ester,  At^^fitntitti/  Thfnrit  uml  I'nutivf  (IDIT),  chapter  iv. 
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specified  period,  the  contents  of  these  statements  should  be  con- 
structed with  sufficient  detail  to  disclose  accurately,  the  char- 
acter of  the  assets  and  liabilities.  As  the  balance  sheet  reveals 
only  the  condition  of  assets  and  liabilities  at  a  specified  time, 
the  necessity  of  rendering  statements  at  regular  intervals 
requires  no  argument. 

A  large  percentage  of  investors  forget  this  limitation  of  the 
balance  sheet ;  and  in  examining  a  statement  eleven  months 
after  the  original  date  of  iasue,  they  place  as  much  emphasis 
upon  the  financial  condition  shown  at  this  latter  date,  as  upon 
the  date  of  issue.  Though  the  investor  is  not  interested  in  the 
temporary  shifts  in  the  conditions  of  the  corporation^  he  must 
know  whether  these  temporary  movements  have  any  tendency 
toward  permanent  changes.  An  examination  of  the  last  four 
or  five  balance  sheets  will  usually  give  some  indication  as  to 
what  normal  allowances  should  be  made  in  the  interim.  This 
would  not,  of  course,  be  true  of  a  speculative  security. 

In  the  examination  of  a  company  *s  balance  sheet,  as  stated 
in  the  introduction,  the  examiner  should  first  make  certain  that 
his  statement  includes  complete  and  full  information.  If  the 
corporation  is  a  holding  company,  both  a  consolidated  balance 
sheet  and  a  balance  sheet  of  the  subsidiary  properties  should  be 
examined.  The  demand  for  a  eonsolidated  statement  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  and  no  investor  should  ever  give 
any  consideration  in  making  an  analysis  of  a  corporation  to 
any  other  than  a  consolidated  statement.  Where  the  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet,  which  represents  the  complete  combined 
statement  of  both  the  parent  and  subsidiary  companies,  is  of 
sufficient  detail,  it  may  be  adequate.  If  one  or  two  accounts 
need  more  explanation  than  can  be  given  in  the  items  of  a 
consolidated  balance  sheets  an  explanatory  foot  note  should  be 
demanded.  If  a  supporting  schedule  is  attached  to  the  balance 
sheet,  which  should  practically  always  be  the  ease,  such  needed 
explanation  can  be  secured  in  this  schedule.  But  only  after 
the  assurance  that  one  possesses  a  complete  statement,  should 
one  proceed  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  individual  items. 

Taking  first  the  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  there  are, 
roughly,  the  following  main  divisions:  current  assets,  deferred 
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and  contingent  accounts,  and  property  assets  or  fixed  assets. 
Current  assets  include  all  items  of  short  terms  which  are  used 
up  directly  in  production.  Deferred  accounts  are  the  credits 
made  to  the  company  for  the  prepayment  of  such  accounts  as 
taxes.  The  fixed  assets  include  all  properties  as  land,  buildings, 
and  machinery,  which  are  of  a  permanent  character.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  balance  sheet,  only 
some  of  the  more  important  items  will  be  used,  as  they  will 
illustrate  the  principles.  The  more  modern  order  of  the  treat- 
ment based  upon  liquidation  of  accounts  given  above  will  be 
followed  in  the  discussion  of  these  items  rather  than  the  old 
English  method  of  placing  fixed  property  accounts  first  in  the 
balance  sheet. 

Current  accounts  require  more  particular  analysis  in  indus- 
trials. In  most  industrials  they  are  the  most  important  meas- 
ure of  the  company's  weakness  or  strength.  The  most  common 
current  assets  carried  in  the  balance  sheet  are  cash,  inventories, 
accounts  receivable,  and  notes  receivable.  Other  current  assets 
will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  modified  form  of  these  same  items. 
The  commonly  accepted  ratio  of  two  to  one  of  current  assets 
receivable  to  current  liabilities,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute standard.  A  one  and  one-half  ratio  might  be  better  than  a 
three  to  one  if  the  liquidity  of  the  former  company's  accounts 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  impossibility 
of  establishing  a  common  standard  equally  adapted  to  all  cor- 
pora tioire  has  necessitated  a  generally  conservative  rule,  which 
becomes  an  ultra-conservative  rule  in  some  corporations.  While 
the  margin  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities  must  be 
considerable,  this  amount  should  be  based  upon  the  character 
of  the  accounts  and  the  particular  character  of  the  business.  A 
company  might  be  in  a  very  strong  position,  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  its  receivable  accounts  is  concerned,  but»  if  they 
were  not  convertible  at  the  maturity  of  the  company's  own  cur- 
rent bills,  the  company  would  eventually  be  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  if  not  receivership.  A  great  many  com- 
panies which  extend  long-time  current  credit  have  experienced 
this  very  difficulty.  Organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  not  forced  to  extend  their  current  receivables  beyond  fifteen 
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or  thirty  days,  and  also  are  careful  to  whom  they  extended 
credit,  do  not  often  experience  these  difficulties.  Where  the 
extensions  cover  a  seasonal  period  and  the  prodiictsi  niust  be 
prodoeed  some  months  in  advanee  the  company's  own  current 
payables  which  are  carried  for  a  longer  period  may  force  it 
into  the  same  situation^  w^hich  resolves  itself  again  into  the 
question  of  convertibility  of  accounts;  namely,  the  floating  of  a 
long  term  obligation. 

There  are  numerous  ways  by  which  corporations  classed  as 
speculative  concerns  endeavor  to  strengthen  their  cash  position 
just  before  the  issuance  of  the  annual  report,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  good  showing  in  the  annual  statement.  This 
is  frequently  done  at  a  sacrifiee  of  the  corporation's  best  inter- 
est. A  corporation  whose  securities  cafi  be  classed  as  an  invest- 
ment will,  of  course,  never  follow  this  practice.  If  the  practice 
of  discounting  receivables  is  made»  the  conditions  affecting  these 
discounts  should  be  known.  Though  this  practice  has  been 
viewed  askance  by  reputable  business  men  in  this  country,  there 
will  eventually  be  a  broader  use  of  discounts,  Wliile  there  is 
danger  of  a  company  succumbing  to  inflation,  proper  safeguards 
will  prevent  this  by  requiring  a  given  relationship  of  current 
accounts  to  liabilities  in  each  particular  type  of  business. 

Again,  loans  may  be  made  by  the  holding  company  to  sub- 
sidiaries to  make  up  operating  deficiencies  and  the  loans  carried 
as  current  receivables  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  holding  com- 
pany, A  similar  ad%'ance  may  also  be  extended  to  a  subsidiary 
of  a  subsidiary,  or  from  one  subsidiary  to  another.  These  loans 
in  a  few  instances  have  been  used  for  the  payment  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  holding  company,  or  for  the  liquidation  of  current 
liabilities  of  the  subsidiary.  If  used  for  the  latter,  to  cover 
operating  deficiencies;  for  example,  it  is  a  danpfcr  signal,  yet  it 
would  never  necessarily  appear  in  any  general  statement  of  a 
holding  company.  Manipulations  of  the  assignment  of  busi- 
ness to  the  various  subsidiaries  will  also  enable  considerable 
losses  to  be  centered  in  some  companies  without  any  indication 
of  it  in  the  holding  company's  general  statement,  and  the  hold- 
ing company  will  still  indicate  strong  earnings,  but  a  detailed 
study  of  this  is  the  function  of  corporation  finance. 
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Inventories  should  be  taken  at  cost,  except  where  the  market 
price  is  lower,  in  whieh  ease  the  latter  should  he  taken.  This  is 
especially  necessary  where  there  are  witle  and  decided  fluctua- 
tio!is  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  or  other  goods  appearing  in 
inventories.  If  the  contrary  practice  of  %vriting  up  profits  is 
used  with  an  increase  of  the  niarkct  price  of  raw^  products, 
paper  profits  are  obtained,  a  condition  which  is  contrary  to 
sound  accounting  principles  and  very  often  leails  to  endless 
confusion.  The  other  consider  at  ion  of  inventories,  namelv=- 
tlie  stock  on  hand — should  be  governed  by  the  character  of  the 
Imsiness,  the  period  of  production,  seasonal  conditions,  short- 
age in  supply,  and  the  cdiaraeler  of  payments,  A  few"  years 
ago  a  large  automoliile  corporation  purchased  a  large  quantity 
of  material  and  experienced  very  great  diiticulty  in  meeting  its 
payables,  as  the  sales  department  failed  to  materialize  on  its 
ow^Ti  program.  The  corporation  was  consequently  overloaded 
with  both  raw  material  and  finished  cars,  and  a  large  amount  of 
inventories  at  the  close  of  the  season.  "Where  the  production 
period  extends  over  several  months,  it  may  be  necessary  before 
the  re^lar  selling  season  has  ended,  to  purchase  large  quanti- 
fies of  raw  prodiiHs,  but  the  character  of  the  industry  will 
easily  determine  this  condition.  Lastly,  the  date  upon  which 
the  report  is  rendered  should  be  checked  to  see  whether  it  rep- 
resents an  average  position  for  the  year.  An  abnormal  condi- 
tion either  way  at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  report,  Avill 
^ve  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  company's  normal  con- 
dition during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  valuating  current  assets  of  industrials,  the  distinction 
between  the  greater  stability  of  the  fixed  assets  and  the  con* 
stant  change  taking  place  in  current  assets,  is  apparent.  Cur- 
rent assets,  even  where  they  form  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
total  assets,  are  quickly  turned.  If  for  no  other  reason,  an 
extraordinarily  large  amount  tied  up  in  inventories  means  the 
cutting  down  of  profits  by  an  idle  investment  in  these  it^ms. 
In  extraordinary  times,  an  advantage  may  exist  in  buying  at 
lower  prices,  but  not  over  very  long  periods,  The  possible  in- 
numerable changes  that  may  affect  current  assets  demand  an 
ultra-conservative  valuation  in  contrast  with  well-maintained 
fixed  property  accounts. 
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^"  The  deferred  accounts  upon  the  asset  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  are  usually  of  minor  importance.  Accruals  of  interest 
and  rents  and  advances  to  employees  need  be  considered  only 
where  the  advances  are  above  the  normal  amount  which  should 
be  carried  l)y  the  corporation.  While  some  one  has  termed  some 
of  the  deferred  assets,  ''assets  by  courtesy/*  the  practice  of 
considering  these  advances  where  made  to  the  benefit  of  tho 
corporation  is  leg^itimate,  but  they  should  he  written  off  as  the 

H  periods  expire.     Granting  the  legitimacy  of  the  accounts,  the 

^  only  cheek  necessary  is  the  correct  distribution  of  the  amount 
for  the  periods  used. 

B        In  the  third  main  division  of  assets,  namely:  fixed  assets,  the 

^  first  thing  which  is  likely  often  to  cause  serious  differences*  is 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  vahiating  these  assets.  Even  where 
an  actual  physical  appraisal  is  made,  the  difference  between 
engineers'  estimates  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  accountant. 
With  sufficient  allowances  for  these  differences,  the  appraisal 

H  of  a  propeiiy  will  give  the  most  accurate  basis  for  judgment. 
In  eonsidcring  tlie  equity  behind  his  bond  the  investor  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  corporation  as  a  going  concern, 
although  he  cannot  disregard  liquidation  value,  that  is,  the  sale 
price  in  foreclosure,  or  what  method  of  valuation  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  rates  or  *ax  purposes.     If  the  conservative  method 

Bis  followed  in  vahiating  the  company  assets,  i.e,,  valuating  it 
as  a  goinor  coneern,  margins  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
Anil  be  allowed  to  protect  the  fixed  property  account  against 
changes  of  valuation  made  by  any  commission. 

Of  the  fixed  property  accounts,  land  is  generally  the  least 
changeable  in  character  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
The  conservative  practice  is  to  carry  this  land  at  its  original 
cost.  Some  companies  follow  the  doubtful  practice  of  writing 
up  the  a.ssets  of  a  company  where  tlu^  land  increases  in  value. 
"While  on  the  face  of  it,  this  may  seem  justified,  the  writing  up 
of  an  asset  means  tlie  arbitrary  creation  of  a  profit.  It  makes 
the  statements  of  the  company  misleading,  as  a  statement  of 
profits  should  consider  only  the  actual  returns  from  the  current 
revenue  of  the  corporation;  otherwise  a  paper  profit  has  been 
created.  Where  land  ilepreeiates  in  value,  the  amount  of  this 
depreciation   should   be   written   off  out   of   current   earnings 
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in  order  to  maintain  the  fixed  property  equity  back  of  its 
security. 

Where  the  land  is  hekl  by  railroads,  street-railways,  and 
other  puhlie  utilities,  the  evaluation  of  hind  is  not  such  a  simple 
matter.  In  the  first  ease,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
terminal  properties  in  the  city  which  probably  constitute  on  the 
average  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  land  value  owned  by  the 
railroad,  have  been  bought  at  varying  times  and  at  prices  much 
higher  than  adjoining  land.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  these  costs  should  be,  and  what  annwances  should  be 
made  for  the  right  of  way  which  the  street-railway  only  has  the 
privilege  to  use  for  a  tcnn  of  years.  These  problems  are  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  subsequent  chaptei-s. 

Buildings,  and  other  fixed  property  accounts  as  ties,  rails, 
ears,  gas  mains,  electric  and  telephone  wires,  etc.,  should  be 
carried  at  cost,  less  depreciation.  All  additions  to  these 
accounts  shouhl  be  added  to  the  total  cost  of  the  property,  and 
conservative  practice  demands  that  no  replacement  costs  be 
considered  in  these  totals.  According  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  a  railroad  constructs 
a  building  on  a  new  site  and  then  abandons  its  old  building, 
the  original  cost  of  the  latter  should  Ik*  deductal  from  the  cost 
of  the  new  plant*  to  olitain  tlic  %'alne  at  which  the  new  plant 
should  be  carried   (less  the  depreciation  carried), 

While  the  amount  for  depreciation  must  he  determined  in 
each  particular  instance  according  to  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration, sound  financing  no  longer  questions  its  necessity. 
Such  allowance  should  be  annually  set  aside  to  cover  the 
replacement  when  required.  The  two  methods  most  commonly 
used  is  to  retain  the  assets  at  their  original  value  in  the  accounts 
and  to  set  up  a  reserve  for  depreciation  on  the  liability  side  out 
of  earnings.  The  other  is  to  charge  off  earnings  n gainst  tho 
property  assets  and  show  a  reduced  value  each  year.  Thus  the 
property  account  w^ould  show  n  decline  each  year.  The  former 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  at  all  times  the  total  investment 
in  these  assets  that  has  been  made  as  well  as  the  total  reserves 
for  depreciation. 

Accounting  history  is  replete  with  the  failures  of  corpora- 
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tions  which  have  deferred  making  allowances  for  this  fund. 
The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  KnoxvUle  v.  KnoxvUle 
Water  Company,  was  an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  depreciation 
deductions.  The  court  held  that,  even  though  the  water  com- 
pany had  failed  to  make  provision  for  depreciation  in  the  past» 
the  company  could  not  value  the  property  at  reproduction  costs 
without  deducting  the  allowance  for  depreciation*  The  forced 
recognition  of  depreciation  is  not  now  apt  to  be  necessary 
because  of  the  advantage  in  allowing  its  deduction  for  the 
income  tax. 

Trregidar  depreciation  allowances  should  usually  be  viewed 
askance.  This  practice  nearly  always  denotes  an  attempt  to 
bolster  up  net  profits.  One  of  the  more  important  things  in 
the  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
sj'stem  of  New  York  City  w^as  its  diKregard  of  depreciation 
requirements,  "Where  the  allowance  is  made  according  to  pro- 
duction, considerable  difference  Avill  be  found  between  the  'Hean 
and  fat  years,'*  but  this  is  an  irregular  sum  due  to  the  method 
and  is  not  the  same  as  an  irregular  allowance  regulated  by  the 
annual  choice  of  the  dii-eetors.  The  former  is  based  on  a  sound 
policy  of  allowing  a  proportionate  amount  for  deterioration; 
the  latter  is  practically  always  an  attempt  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing in  net  profits.*  In  speculative  issues,  the  latter  has  been 
used  for  the  manipulating  of  stock  prices  and  in  some  instances 
this  policy  has  been  directed  by  the  underwriters  to  protect 
their  own  interests.  Tnless  a  rigid  policy  is  adhered  to  by  a 
corporation,  depreciation  is  the  easiest  to  omit,  when  pressure 
upon  the  demands  of  the  corporation  is  heavy.  No  doubt,  there 
may  be  at  eonsideraljle  intervals,  an  occasional  year  when  a 
deferment  of  the  charge  could  be  made  under  such  pressure, 
but  the  reason  for  it  should  be  frankly  stated.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  all  corporations  whose  securities  are  to  be  classed  as 
investments  must  make  adequate  provision  for  depreciation. 

The  same  procedure  should  govern  the  estimates  of  valuing 


^For  interestiri»r  roferotjces  in  railroad  eurpliis  ncconiits.  see  Huiner 
Hews  Vu  n€l  er  i  >!  u  e'  s  Rn  ilru  a  4I  VfiiHrtt  io  n ,  pp.  1 1 5  -1 1 7  n  n  d  1 71  -1 7H :  sit^  a  J  so 
Eastern  Aclvnnce  Case  of  11)10,  20  /.  (*.  (\,  pp.  43  and  271;  Spokane  v. 
K  r.  Ry.  Co..  15,  /.  (\  C.  370,  410  and  415. 
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machinery  and  tool  aocoimts,  as  is  used  in  the  case  of  buildings, 
except  that  the  former  are  much  shorter-livefl.  The  same  is 
true  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  whieh  are  usually  a  very  unim- 
portant item  in  the  total  amount.  Patterns,  plates,  eopyrights, 
patents^  and  kindred  items  are  very  dillfieult  ta  appraise.  The 
character  of  these  items,  as  with  good-will  can  be  so  easily 
increased  to  offset  either  over-capitalization  or  losses  from  bad 
management,  that  they  demand  the  closest  scrutiny  as  to  their 
validity.  Patterns  and  copyrights  which  have  been  allowed 
to  accunnilate  for  years  at  their  full  value,  and  can  never  be 
used  again  J  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  eventually  place  the 
company  in  a  very  weak  position.  Swollen  patent  accounts 
have  had  the  same  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
I  patents  w^hich  have  been  worth  millions.  The  best  method  of 
I  checking  the  value  of  the  accounts  representing  good  will  is  to 
I  capitalize  the  income  which  actually  represents  income  derived 
L  from  possessing  these  rights.  Conservative  practice.  howTver, 
usually  demands  that  patents  be  written  off  long  before  the 
expiration  of  their  legal  rights.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  the  market  discounts  a  condition  of  this  sort  long 
in  advance,  this  should  be  done. 

There  is  no  standard  established  for  the  xise  of  good-wilL 
As  in  the  case  of  other  intangible  accounts,  the  choice  depends 
upon  the  desire  of  the  management.  In  all  cases  the  item  of 
good* will  should  be  separated  from  the  fixed  property  account* 
Too  frequently  it  is  not,  and  in  corporations  where  this  is  true, 
an  accurate  analysis  of  the  propeHy  cannot  be  made. 

The  justification  for  the  existence  of  a  go*>d-will  account  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  surplus  tliat  has  accumulated  out  of 
earnings,  which  shows  both  the  past  earning  capacity  of  the 
business,  and  the  existing  earning  power  of  the  business.  The 
most  prevalent  English  custom  in  the  sale  of  business  has  been 
the  valuation  of  good-will  upon  the  basis  of  the  net  profits  from 
two  to  ten  years  in  the  future,  the  capitalization  rate  depending 
upon  the  stability  of  the  income  of  the  business.  It  is  doubtful 
if  gooii-will  should  ever  be  considered  as  anything  else  than  a 
direct  appraisement  of  that  part  of  the  earning  power  of  a 
company  which  eannt»t  he  attributeil  to  the  other  assets  of  the 
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eompany.*  This  method  of  capitalization  of  good-will  does  not 
allow  for  the  valuation  of  good-will  of  the  company  under  a 
particular  person  or  management,  but  provides  for  it  at  the 
rate  which  would  apply  to  it,  under  any  management  as  a  going 
concern.  While  the  importance  of  management  has  been 
strongly  emphasized,  the  valuation  of  good-will  should  be  made 
as  an  impersonal  and  not  a  personal  matter,  if  good-will  is  to 
be  given  value  of  a  permanent  character. 

Though  the  franchise  is  quite  similar  in  most  aspects  to  good- 
will, there  are  two  important  differences  to  be  considered :  first, 
that  it  is  under  government  regulation;  and  second,  that  the 
right  to  this  franchise  expires  at  a  given  time.  This  latter 
condition  makes  it  imperative  that  the  franchise  should  be 
amortized  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  The  present 
value  on  the  basis  of  the  original  value  assumed,  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  amortization.  After  a 
period  of  j^ears,  it  is  also  possible  to  determine  whether  the  orig- 
inal valuation  placed  upon  the  franchise  is  too  great  for  the 
earnings  of  the  company.  In  a  new  company  or  a  new  consoli- 
dation, this  is,  of  course,  impossible.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency among  conservatives,  at  present,  to  allow  no  issue  of  stocks 
or  bonds  for  the  franchise  value,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts^ 
but  the  tendency  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  definite  asser- 
tion, and  the  ease  with  which  the  weather-vane  of  political  opin- 
ion is  shifted  makes  prophecies  uncertain.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  the  ethics  of  allowing  a  franchise  value.  The  analyst 
is  concerned  only  with  what  conditions  are,  and  whether  values 
in  property  and  earning  power  allowed  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  security  under  question. 

The  items  of  investments  can  normally  be  considered  a  semi- 
fixed investment,  though  there  are  companies  whose  items  may 
be  placed  in  the  classification  of  fixed  holdings  and  others  in 
current  accounts,  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  carried.  In  either  case^  the  item  of  investments  should  be 
considered  separately  from  either  of  these  two  general  classes 
of  accounts,  and  their  valuation  should  be  determined  according 
to  the  regular  method  of  ascertaining  values.     A  sharp  distinc- 


^WUliam  H.  Lougb,  Bu»inc8s  Finance  (1017),  pp.  lOS-lIHJ. 
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tion  should  also  be  made  between  the  investments  of  stocks  in  a 
company's  own  subsidiary  companies  (not  treasury  stock)  and 
tho  investment  in  securities  of  other  companies. 

Very  frequently  the  investments  consist  of  the  stocks  and 
htmds  of  a  company's  own  subsidiaries.  The  value  of  this  item 
tiH  far  as  the  investor  is  concerned  is  then  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  company  itself,  t.  e.,  its  earning  jwwer.  Where 
these  holdings  are  of  a  company's  own  securities,  they  do  not 
represent  the  same  **risk"  value  to  the  company  as  the  hold- 
ings of  equal  security  outside  of  the  company.  In  the  latter, 
thoro  is  greater  insurance  against  risk.  Even  where  a  general 
doprcNNion  exists,  the  security  of  an  entirely  different  company 
Im  not  apt  to  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  as  a  company's  own 
Ntoek. 

These  securities  of  a  holding  company's  own  subsidiaries 
Nhoiild  he  carried  at  cost.  A  reserve,  however,  should  be  set  up 
if  any  depreciation  occurs  below  the  price  at  which  these  secu- 
rities are  carried.  In  speculative  companies,  the  actual  market 
price  of  the  security  will  often  fall  under  par,  a  condition  which 
will  indicate  greater  weakness  in  the  parent  company  than  the 
iiuu'ket  price  of  its  OAvn  securities  indicates,  especially  where  it 
\h  a  holding  company.  Where  the  entire  amount  of  the  capital 
utock  of  a  sul)sidiary  is  held,  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  to 
jUilge  from  the  market  standpoint,  but  the  analysis  of  the  sub- 
sidiary should  show  the  worth  of  these  securities.  So  much  jug- 
gling has  been  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  this  account  by 
holding  companies  that  the  account  should  never  be  accepted 
at  its  face  value  until  tested.' 

When  securities  have  been  purchased  for  a  sinking  fund  of 
\\\i\  company,  they  arc  usually  carried  under  this  name.  These 
funils  Hie  accnniuhitions  set  aside  to  meet  maturing  obligations. 
This  fnnd  may  be  i)ut  in  cash  cither  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
iw  the  company's  treasury,  or  the  funds  may  be  invested  in  the 
company's  own  securities  or  those  of  another  company.  If  this 
t\\\u\  is  carried  in  the  company's  own  treasury,  especially,  if 
it    is   in    rash,    it    always    proves   to   be   a   temptation    to   the 


»Hui»  early  exporlenees  of  Westiughouse  Klectric  and  Manufacturing 
VMUtpuny. 
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oflScials  if  the  company  gets  into  financial  straits.  There  is 
grave  danger  in  this,  as  was  experienced  in  the  great  period 
of  railroad  receivership  of  the  nineties.  Many  investors 
awakened  to  find  that  the  sinking  fund  was  a  pure  bookkeeping 
fiction,  and  that  the  funds  had  been  placed  into  properties  which 
had  also  been  dissipated  in  a  failing  company.  Where  the  fund 
is  turned  over  to  a  trustee,  there  is  no  question  of  the  safety  of 
the  fund,  but  there  is  of  a  low  rate  of  return.  That  is,  a  bond's 
own  rate  may  be  6  per  cent,  while  the  trustee  allows  less  than 
4  per  cent.  The  same  criticism  also  can  be  often  made  of  invest- 
ment in  the  high-grade  securities  of  other  companies.  The  sim- 
plest, and  most  profitable  procedure — a  procedure  of  equal  value, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rate  of  return  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  equity — is  the  purchase  of  a  company's  own  bonds 
for  the  sinking  fund.  The  burden  is  equally  distributed,  no 
chance  of  a  bad  investment  exists,  and  the  return  is  maintained^ 

If  a  leasehold  has  been  bought,  the  value  of  the  leasehold 
should  be  capitalized  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  lease,  and  its 
entire  value  written  off  over  the  life  of  the  lease. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  all  property  as  well  as 
inventories  that  ample  insurance  is  carried  at  all  times.  Con- 
cerns which  carry  large  stocks  of  inventories  which  are  con- 
stantly changing  from  day  to  day  must  make  almost  daily 
adjustment  of  their  insurance  accounts.  Where  the  plants  are 
widely  scattered,  as  in  the  Woolworth  stores,  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  company  to  carry  its  own  insurance,  because  of  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  risk.  The  amount  carried  on  properties  is,  how- 
ever, usually  under  the  amount  of  insurance  that  should  be 
carried. 

On  the  liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  the  four  general 
and  common  classifications  are:  current  accounts  or  liabilities, 
accrued  accounts,  reserve  accounts,  and  fixed  liabilities.  While 
all  of  these  accounts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation 
must  strictly  be  termed  liabilities — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
owners  or  stockholders  they  cannot  so  be  classed.  The  reason 
for  this  will  appear  as  the  individual  items  are  discussed. 

The  current  liabilities  which  commonly  include  accounts 
payable  and  notes,  drafts,  acceptances  and  bills  payable  are 
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unfunded  obligations  of  the  corporation-  The  first  of  these 
aecoonts  should  always  be  separated  from  the  last  three 
aeecmnts.  The  former  are  the  open  book  accounts.  They  may 
rmry  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  business, 
tbe  season  of  the  year,  the  turnover,  period  of  manufacture  and 
the  date  on  which  the  balance  sheet  is  rendered. 

Bills  and  notes  payable  are  alternately  used.  When  l>otli 
items  are  used  in  the  same  statement  bills  payable  often  include 
drafts  payable  and  acceptances.  When  funds  are  nee<led  for 
seasonable  purposes  and  purchases  must  be  made  in  advance,  or 
the  firm  takes  advantage  of  cash  discounts,  etc.,  or  over  due 
paymejits,  this  form  of  formal  obliiE^tion  is  commonl}^  assumed. 
These  obligations  ordinarily  range  for  10,  15,  30,  60,  90  days 
ud  six  months.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  current  liabilities 
to  current  assets  and  the  ability  of  the  corporation  out  of  cur- 
rent assets  to  meet  its  current  payables  as  they  come  due  must 
always  be  carefully  checked.  The  ability  particularly  of  indus- 
trial corporations  to  keep  the  current  assets  sufficiently  liquid 
to  meet  the  current  liabilities  together  with  the  avoidance  in 
overloading  with  current  payables  in  pcFiods  of  strain,  will  prac- 
tically always  give  evidence  of  the  company *s  sti*ength. 

Accrued  accounts  represent  the  amounts  accrued  from  the 
date  of  the  last  payment,  but  not  yet  due.  For  example:  the 
last  interest  paid  was  on  January  1st  and  the  next  pajTuent 
is  not  due  until  six  months  later,  a  statement  then  rendered 
April  1st  would  show  the  proportionate  amount  of  interest  up 
to  this  latter  date.  The  same  would  be  true  of  such  accounts  as 
taxeSi  payrolls,  rents,  insurance^  dividends,  etc.  Some  corpora- 
tions  include  all  accrued  accounts  as  a  part  of  the  current 
Habilities  discussed. 

No  balance  sheet  can  set  forth  a  correct  statement  of  a  cor- 
poration's  financial  position,  unless  complete  provisions  have 
been  made  for  reserves.*  Corporate  executives  are  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  these  allowances  must  be  made.  Othei-wise  in- 


*ror  rt  <IHijil*Ml  dlBcoaiilon  of  ilcTtrcHiatiori  aud  reserves  nee:  Roy  B. 
Kenter.  Arrotititinft  Tkeurj/  nnd  PmcHf^\  vol  U  (1020 K  pP-  120-200; 
Ihiul  Jrmf»ph  Ksquorre.  The  Applied  Throrff  of  Actytuntft  (1J)17K  pp.  36f». 
3^:  Arthur  Lowe«  r»ickJn»fiTi.  Ar<*f)untinff  Fractire  and  Procedure 
(l»14),  pp.  145-174;  find  Hobert  H.  Montgomery,  Auditing  Theoru  and 
f^ctic0  {WW),  pp.  129-145,  1SMS5. 
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roads  are  made  on  the  capital  investment  of  the  company* 
\Aniere  the  individual  aeeonnts  are  adequately  set  forth,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  with  eomparutive  balance  sheets  to  determine 
"whether  the  allowances  for  these  reserves  are  adequate.  Among 
the  requirements  fnr  whieli  these  reserves  and  allowances  should 
be  set  aside  are:  depreciation  of  plant,  exhaustion  of  minerals, 
discounts,  bad  debts,  reduction  in  value  of  goods,  special  bene- 
fits, special  continf^encies,  sinking  funds  for  the  retirement  of 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  provisions  against  future  interest* 
dividends,  special  expenditures,  taxes  and  other  future  outlays 
chargeable  against  the  current  income* 

The  older  practice  in  providing  for  all  depreciation  funds 
and  future  allowances  was  to  create  a  reserve  account  liabdity. 
The  more  modern  practice,  but  not  yet  widely  adopted,  is  to  dif* 
ferentiate  betwTcn  depreciation  allowed  against  wasting  assets 
and  the  reserves  voluntarily  set  up  to  provide  for  future  out- 
lays. The  former,  for  example^  is  illustrated  in  the  depreciation 
of  the  fixed  property  account  of  a  corporation.  Instead  of  cre- 
ating a  property  depreciation  reserve  as  a  liability,  the  amount 
of  the  depreciation  reserve  immediately  follows  the  wasting 
asset  account.  As  Kester  states:  *'The  depreciation  reserve  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  asset  as  the  asset  account 
itsell  The  two  accounts  are  complementary,  neither  giving 
reliable  information  without  the  other.  The  reserve  account  is 
thus  alwaj's  and  only  a  balance  sheet  account."*  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  financial  analyst,  this  method  of  treatment  by 
the  accountant  gives  the  immediate  and  complete  information 
wanted  without  the  necessity  of  further  calculation.  These  are : 
(1)  the  original  value  of  the  property  in  the  original  valuation 
figures;'  (2)  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  allowed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  report;  and  (3)  the  net  value  of  the 
property  under  consideration.  The  same  method  of  treatment 
is  applicable  to  such  deduction  as  must  be  made  from  receiv- 
ables,  for  bad  debts  and  from  inventories  for  the  existing  value 
of  the  stock  on  hand,  etc. 


'Roy  B.  K ester.  Arrotmtinq  Throrjf  (niff  Prnetice,  vol.  ii  (1920), 
p.  1K7. 

*W*hile  Ronie  corporations  rarrip>cl  forward  only  tlie  net  vaUiation 
fi^urcw,  there  can  lie  little  question  as  to  the  contlmiatton  of  the  original 
vahiation. 
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\««in  UK*ttt|e  »t  «wh  items  as  Federal  taxes,  interest,  etc., 
ironi  tho  ptuut  \^  Yww  of  financial  analysis,  it  is  obvious  that 
Ujo  lUU  iiicthiKl  s>S  «  specific  reserve  created  as  a  liabilty  of  the 
coi  Pi>i«tii>ii  in  uwwMry.  These  allowances  are  for  a  liability 
viUuiuK  vh»^  wkI  ci^t«Hl  against  the  company  at  a  future  date. 
IhiM  kirn)  \>t  au  allowance  is  contrary  to  the  principle  under- 
»>iU4l  U<»M^'i«ktuuu  nanHv,  the  allowance  (depreciation)  for  the 
iciJt4^H>iMv"t  vxf  |m>|H»rty  possessed.  While  this  distinction  may 
lua  al^^nyii  m^^iii  wwntial  for  purely  accounting  purposes,  it  is 
o\ulvi*t  that  thr  distinction  must  be  made  in  any  financial 
}4ual,\MiM. 

A  g\HKl  \UhiI  of  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  the  so-called 
MHioi  l^v*pl*vtH*  which  may  be  created  by  such  methods  as  the 
uiulorvHluiuir  of  pwperty  and  inventory  accounts,  etc.,  or  sur- 
I'hurgiuiC  dt^precintion,  allowances,  reserves,  betterment 
jiicouuta,  vti\  No  specific  account,  of  course,  appears  in  any 
ul'  thi^i*0  luHtanoes.  Many  other  methods  are  employed  which 
uuwhl  Ih>  !*u>fKt\st«Hl,  but  in  each  case  the  purpose  is  to  have  a 
luitfvr  wt  value  than  is  revealed  in  the  accounts.  The  defense 
u.mhI  for  «*\ich  practices  is  that  it  gives  an  ultra-conservative 
\uluo  i>f  prt>porties.  While  this  must  be  granted,  accounts 
whioh  do  not  reveal  the  complete  condition  of  affairs  must 
ul\\rt>>i  \h>  open  to  question.  No  one  presumably  but  the  officials 
uuvl  piH^mbly  the  directors  can  know  of  the  true  status  of  the 
vol- point  ion.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  subject  this  practice 
to  vriticism.  Though  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  and  rulings 
uro  Nupposed  to  prevent  and  correct  over-allowances  of  this 
I'lmrncter  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  within  the  possibility 
of  this  bureau  to  check  all  violations. 

Fixed  liabilities  are  divided  into  two  groups:  creditors 
claiuiN  and  proprietorship  claims.  Under  the  creditors'  claims 
ni'o  grouped  bonds,  notes  and  mortgages,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  current  obligation  by  specific  liens,  priority  in 
rights,  greater  formality  in  the  issuance  of  the  claims,  and 
l(»nger  duration.  The  board  of  directors,  under  the  specified 
limitations  of  the  charter  of  their  own  company,  and  in  most 
states  by  statutes,  are  privileged  to  make  an  authorization  of 
securities,  though  these  may  not  all  be  sold.    The  authorized 
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amooDt,  the  amount  outstanding^  and  the  amouints  held  in  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  treasury,  as  assets,  shoiihi  be  separately 
indicated.     It  is  a  very  common  praetice  not  to  do  this.    If  a 
large  authorization  has  been  made  and  only  the  outstanding 
issue  entered,  and  if  the  directors,  within  a  year  after  a  pur- 
chase of  a  security,  decided  to  increase  the  amount   of  the 
isgue  outstanding,  a  very  material  depression  in  the  price  of 
the  security  held  would  result.     When   the  margin   back  of 
cither  a  fixed  charge  or  a  dividend  is  lowered — and  this  would 
be    at    least    the    immediate    result    of    an    increase    in    the 
amount  of  securities — the  safety  of  the  income  is  more  than  cor- 
respondingly  decreased.     The  exact   ratio   depends  upon   the 
type  of  organization,  the  rate  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  pro- 
gression with  the  increase  in  the  speculative  character  of  the 
business.     A  compk^te  title  of  the  bond  or  mortgage  should  also 
be  given,  though  the  title  of  the  inKtrument  on  the  balance  sheet 
should  never  be  accepted,  as  a  complete  statement  of  the  lien 
and  priority  in  claims  of  a  particular  security. 

The  proprietorship  claims,  the  second  general  division  of 
fixed  liabilities,  are  represented  in  capital  stock,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits.     The  authorization  and  limitation  of  capital 
Htoek  issues  are  restricted  by  the  same  authorities  as  bond  issues, 
and  what  has  been  said  concerning  authorized  and  outstanding 
issues  can  be  applied  to  the  different  tjqies  of  stocks.    Confusion 
as  to  what  constitutes  outstanding  stock  is  more  prevalent  than 
with  bonds,  and  this  matter  needs  particular  emphasis.    Author- 
ized capital  stock  which  has  never  been  issued,  is  frequently 
called  treasury  stock,  which  is  entirely  erroneous.     Treasury 
stock  is  a  company  *s  own  stock  that  has  been  issued  and  brought 
back  into  the  treasury:  {!)  through  purchase  by  the  company 
itself;  (2)  or  through  a  gift;  (3)  or  taken  back  for  bad  debts. 
Treasury  stock  is  always  carried  as  an  asset  or  deducted  from 
the  capital  stock  outstanding  and  has  the  right  to  be  re-issued. 
It  has  no  right  to  di\adends  or  to  vote.    Its  right  of  re-issue,  no 
doubt  has  been  responsible  for  its  confusion  with  the  right  of 
unissued  stock  which   also  has  the  right  to  be  issued.     Un- 
issued stock  is  neither  an  asset  nor  a  liability,  and  has  the  single 
right  of  issuance  when  authorized  by  the  directors.     Neither 
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must  treasury  stock  be  confused  with  the  stock  of  subsidiary 
companies  which  is  carried  as  an  asset  in  the  balance  sheet  of  a 
holding  company.  In  most  states,  newly  issued  stock  must  bear 
full  liability,  while  treasury  stock  is  liable  only  to  the  amount 
for  which  it  is  sold.*  The  better  practice  is  to  deduct  it  from 
capital  stock.  Where  the  amounts  of  these  deductions  are  small, 
it  is  of  little  consequence.  Where  it  is  of  large  amount,  the 
reason  for  its  existence  should  be  known. 

In  new  companies,  or  in  the  refinancing  of  companies,  the 
stock  issue  is  frequently  over-capitalized  on  the  theory  that  the 
development  of  the  company  through  this  new  capital  will  in- 
crease the  surplus  and  earnings  of  the  company  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  warrant  this  over-capitalization.  A  strong  company 
with  an  unquestionable  future  in  earning  power  may  do  this. 
It,  however,  makes  this  a  speculative  and  not  an  investment  pur- 
chase, so  far  as  the  stocks  are  concerned.  With  an  examina- 
tion of  the  methods  of  valuation  of  assets,  over-valuation  can 
usually  be  determined. 

A  very  common  guide  used  by  some  investors  is  to  take  the 
book  value*  of  the  shares  of  stock.  The  fact,  however,  that  a 
company  shows  a  book  value  of  $150  or  $200  a  share  may  have 
no  significance.  The  surplus  which  represents  the  net  balances 
may  have  been  invested  in  property  which  is  still  carried  at  full 
value,  though  it  has  undergone  serious  deterioration.  A  com- 
pany on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  might  show  a  respectable  book 
value.  The  actual  worth,  as  with  every  other  item,  depends  on 
the  surplus  account  which  appears  in  the  corporation  statement 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  derived  from  earnings.  While  this 
is  most  frequently  the  case  it  is  not  necessarily  true.  Surplus 
accounts  should  be  divided  into  profit  and  loss  surplus  and 
capital  surplus.    The  former  is  accumulated  out  of  earnings  of 

'There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  can  easily  be 
found  in  such  a  standard  work  as  Arthur  Webster  Machen's  Corpora- 
tions (1908).  The  statutes  of  some  states  prohibit  a  corporation  from 
dealing  in  Its  own  stock. 

*The  total  book  value  is  found  by  dividing  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  and  appropriated  reserves  by  the  capital  stock.  To  find  the  book 
value  of  one  share,  divide  the  total  book  value  by  the  number  of  shares. 
If  more  than  one  class  of  stock  is  outstanding,  the  various  stock  must 
be  given  full  preference  in  the  order  of  their  priority. 
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the  business.  The  latter  may  be  seeiired  from  several  sources, 
such  as:  (1)  the  sale  of  assets  above  their  book  valuer  (2)  in- 
creasing the  price  at  which  the  assets  are  carried  by  a  revalua- 
tion of  assets;  (3)  by  the  sale  of  the  securities  at  a  premium.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  sources  of  these  funds  are  so  different  and 
their  significance  to  the  corporation  so  distinct,  that  no  argu- 
ment need  be  advanced  for  their  absolute  separation. 

Some  corporations  divide  the  surplus,  profit  and  loss,  de- 
rived from  earnings  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  surplus  which 
is  to  continue  permanently  and  the  nndi\4ded  profit  account. 
The  latter  amount  is  separated  because  it  is  intended  to  be  only 
a  temporary  fund.  It  is  usually  held  for  the  purposes  of 
annual  expenditures  and  emergencies,  or  for  the  eventual  pay- 
ing ont  in  dividends.  Banks  are  more  consistent  in  their  prac- 
tice of  making  this  distinction  between  surplus  and  undivided 
profits.  Corporations  have  not  deemed  it  essential.  It  does, 
however,  have  the  advantage  to  the  outsider  of  giving  more  spe- 
cific information  as  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

The  conservative  practice  in  building  up  of  surplus  is  to 
take  it  out  of  current  earnings.  If  the  company  also  follows 
the  policy  of  writing  off  its  doubtful  accounts  and  depreciating 
assets,  surplus  accumulated  out  of  earnings  can  be  taken  as  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  solidity  of  the  business.  The  pursuit 
of  this  policy  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  company  to  secure 
outside  funds  at  a  gi^eater  advantage.  The  extent  to  which 
surplus  can  properly  be  accumulated  out  of  earnings  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  company.  Where  risks  are  great,  a 
large  surplus  must  be  maintained,  to  insure  normal  safety. 
If  the  amount  maintained  is  large,  it  also  assures  the  continua- 
tion of  regular  dividends.  About  the  only  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  is  a  general  one.  The  amount  must  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  fluctuation  and  risk  of  the  business.  The  policy 
adopted  also  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  expansion 
of  the  company  can  be  carried;  if  the  corporation  is  not  justi- 
fied in  turning  increasing  profits  back  into  the  property,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  profits  had  better  be  distributed  in 
dividends.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  corporation's  situa- 
tion, where  its  expansion  is  limited.     The  opposite  policy  of 
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(iiirryltttf  n  mwcaIIciI  secret  reserve  is  almost  equally  objection- 
nlilii,  UM  It  (|i«orlvoN  the  Rtockholder^— concerning  the  real  value 
of  ItU  tiohllittf.  Tlio  KCH*rot  reserve  is  maintained  by  placing  in 
llin  Nimolitt  iH^wrvo  txiUiU  a  larpfcr  amount  than  is  justified,  or  by 
tliP  ilrnMtlo  wrltlutf  off  of  nsMCt  accounts.  There  is  one  of  two 
IMii'lMtm'N  In  (litiiitf  thiN:  either  the  inside  interests  desire  to 
MMMiro  (lin  Mtot'ki  or  tho  dt^iro  is  to  be  able  to  revalue  assets  at 
MIMI0  futiit'o  \\u\\\  If  tho  n(H«ONsity  arises. 

A  tfrmt  luntty  lovt^torn  nssumo  that  because  a  company  has 
M  iMrift^  MUrptuMi  tfrnntliiMr  it  has  l)oen  accumulated  out  of  eam- 
hitfii,  H  U  lit  n  MtiHMitr  luiNition.  Others,  stran^ire  to  say,  assume 
Hull  H  KiurpluN  t\\\\\\  NhouKi  mean  an  equivalent  in  securities 
lit  mi^li  'riioutfli  tli0  MurpluN  AcHHumt  must  have  an  equivalent 
iiltti»«l  III  lli«^  «w*ot  lildo  of  tht*  Imlanoo  sheet,  there  are  no  **ear- 
mumHimI  liommiil**"  tliul  niv  plnotxl  UKiiinst  it.  The  corporation 
MMuuiyi«iiutMi  iiiii.v  |»lttoo  thU  Into  any  UiHHmnt  that  it  desires.  If 
Miii  «<iii|MiMilloii  lui*  luul  H  uimuIht  of  years  of  prosperity,  and 
Hum  Itiid  «iM Umiv  ivvorni^N,  \\\^  vnluo  of  the  surplus  is  equal  to 
III*,  uiliii*  of  ilu»  ilo|nwlnlod  |MH>|H*rtit*8,  Surplus  should  always 
lit.  i.Mi(.iiiUuiMl  III  llio  Miiiio  llMtht  as  the  investment  of  capital 
..lui  K  uiitl  M^  44  |iio|ii  lolovDihIp  n^vount.  V«von  where  the  surplus 
•i>  •  MinitUiloon  »uo  |oil  Into  A  Mpivial  fxnul  there  is  no  especial 
M'liiuilaMii  lo  \\\s\  4U»oKlioMcrM  oMH'pt  that  which  may  accrue  in 
lltt  i^iuiiiil  lulsuoUitfo  to  llio  cor|HO*Htiou.  A  frequent  practice 
I'  |m  \iUk\.\*  44  tiHUiii  MOMiuiit  of  tho  MurpluK  in  gilt  edge  securi- 
Ihi  \ki  mWw^  (kOi|ioi44iUiu^.  H  pMiolii*««  which  insures  liquid  assets 
l<<(  Hit.  iuiu|iao\  U(  s^tik^y  of  Ik  oi'uIm  niui  piHwides  iH)llateral  in  a 
t<(H|iHiM4i  i>04viMiU4\>  'l*luv«4«  Mivuritios^  like  all  others,  can 
■  mI,  Io  I MiiuuUii'tt  ^siili  4tU  ii^^otiv  ThiK  policy  again  indicates 
II  >  t  ,i(li.ih(  lioil  \U\'  y^\st\\v\  ^oooi'itv  of  tho  ^nmipany. 

I  !••    mil  MUtlMu«4u4l  aiivoUiow  4»f  i4  Mirplus  aooount,  as  indi- 

M  •   ••!  i^u.ui  uuk44UM%iu4ia4i  m4\l  14  ^1 1'tui^  i*oni)>any,  so  frequent 

Mil  in.>  >iu«.<   lii(.i  i4M  sst4iii4i4t,  «4«  ^hown  twnw  the  above  eondi- 

M  Mti<    111I14U4     vl4*4U4vU'i.    »4U4l    tvlation    of   the   surplus 

in  I  |h  mM  hiIii-i  i4\i4mui4.  uwwX  ho  known  iH'fore  any  con- 

t  •  t  n  ••  •  !>•  II  >  wtiui.  44444  bo  tliawu      \\s  4Hunplete  anal^'sis  is 

(•HhI   •(  •   Il(t4l    ttl    i4(4>    4*11401'   «44HHU4nt. 


CHAPTER  V 
ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CORPORATION  REPORT  (Continued) 

An  income  statement*  is  a  historical  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness over  a  period  of  time,  which  is  commonly  published  once  a 
year,  on  the  date  corresponding  to  the  issuance  of  the  balance 
sheet.  The  manager  of  a  company,  however,  must  have  these 
reports  at  more  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  detect  any 
change  in  the  trend,  and  provide  an  immediate  check,  if  pos- 
sible. To  him  earnings  are  the  final  test  of  his  success.  To  the 
speculator  in  securities  frequent  reports  are  equally  important, 
as  his  profits  must  be  made  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  fluctua- 
tions. To  the  investor,  as  frequent  reports,  are  not  so  essential. 
The  investor  selects  securities  of  sound  value,  and  as  he  is  inter- 
ested only  in  permanent  trends  and  not  in  temporary  fluctua- 
tions, less  frequent  reports  are  needed.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  the  investor  to  know  of  any  permanent  tendency  that 
portends  of  evil  consequence  to  the  corporation.  In  most  cor- 
porations the  careful  analysis  of  annual  reports  will  give  the 
danger  signal. 

The  first  caution  to  be  exercised  in  the  analysis  of  a  published 
income  report  is  to  make  certain  as  to  the  meaning  implied  in 
the  items  used.  The  different  interpretations  given  to  the  items 
in  the  income  statement  is  far  greater  than  in  the  balance  sheet 
items.  Even  the  best  accountants  vary  widely  in  the  use  of 
their  terminology.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  standardiza- 
tion of  accounts  soon  may  be  secured  for  all  other  industries  as 
has  been  obtained  for  railroads.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
situation  prevails,  but  knowing  it,  the  examiner  can  be  on  his 
guard  in  making  his  interpretations. 

*For  the  details  applicable  to  the  income  statement  of  a  particular 
type  of  company,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  particular  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  security  under  consideration.  Only  an  outline  treatment 
of  the  income  statement  is  attempted  in  this  chapter. 
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N</t  iiifrequeutly  ihf?  jjoexperi«ieed  wiD  iPTe  a  {ppneral  inter- 
pretatiOii  of  bis  own  in  determininir  hcnr  exelnave  or  meliiave 
41  jMtrtkuiar  itexu  uiMy  be,  and  nothing  is  more  dang^erons  than 
to  draw  deduetions  under  these  eionditions.  When  reports  are 
eoiupleie,  the  danieer  from  this  error  is  very  much  minimised,  as 
a  <9omparisf>ii  of  iteiris  quiekJy  rereah^  their  main  content.  The 
expert  ax^^^uutant  whose  familiarity  with  all  forms  of  corporate 
rep^/rts  eraables  him  to  deti<'t  the  difference  of  terms  and  imme- 
diately to  interpret  them,  often  does  not  appreciate  the  lay- 
umn'n  handlcfap.  Am  also  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the 
l>alanee  nheet  where  Hutmidizry  companies  exist,  both  a  consoli- 
dated iwjmie  iftafement,  and  a  separate  statement  of  the  indi- 
vidual properties  should  l>e  required. 

Fn^'Oiiie  accounts  of  the  average  published  corporation  report 
are  usually  quite  incomplete.  A  General  Income  Statement  of 
a  holding  company  shows  only  the  earnings  to  which  it  is 
entitled  from  the  sulisidiary  properties;  these  earnings  include 
the  returns  from  l>oth  stocks  and  bonds.  This  does  not  give 
any  clue  to  the  operating  conditions  of  the  subsidiary  proper- 
ties. If  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  also  come  from 
iiivi'stinent  securities — a  practice  which  enables  the  company 
to  iiiaintiiin  itwlf — no  difference  may  be  shown  in  its  profits; 
yti  till*  subsidiary  properties  may  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Dividends  of  a  subsidiary  might  also  be  deferred  by  the  sub- 
Hldiary  through  an  agreement  of  the  majority  control  of  the 
holding  company,  though  the  Ocneral  Income  Statement  of  the 
holding  company  would  not  show  it.  Dividends  might  also  be 
continued  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  holding  company,  while  in 
order  to  maintain  these  dividends,  depreciation  charges  are 
pHrtiiilly  or  entirely  eliminated,  and  maintenance  cut  to  the 
(lunger  point. 

(IroMM  Saha,  Gross  Revenue,  Gross  Earnings. — ^In  any 
iiiNtunce,  whatever  form  of  statement  is  used,  the  gross  revenue 
itccount  use<l  NhouUl  indicate  the  total  receipts  from  the  cor- 
))(ii'iition'N  operations,  before  any  form  of  deductions  have  been 
niiido.  It  will  be  found  that  these  terms  are  used  differently, 
oven  in  the  siiino  typo  of  companies.  What  the  interpretation 
of  the  noeounts  of  the  company's  own  auditor  is,  of  course, 
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must  as  previously  stated,  be  ascertained.  In  particular  types 
of  business,  it  is  quite  clear  as  to  which  one  of  these  headings 
representing  gross  returns  should  be  used:  for  example,  in 
department  stores  gross  sales;  in  street  railways,  (preferably) 
gross  revenue  and  in  a  business  leasing  or  licensing  machinery, 
gross  earning.  For  analysis  purposes  the  important  thing  to 
know*  regardless  of  these  technical  distinctions,  is,  what  is 
implied  in  the  particular  report. 

For  particular  purposes  or  for  the  concealment  of  the  actual 
earnings  and  to  make  a  showing:  of  grow^th,  gross  returns  can 
often  be  easily  juggled.  This  again  is  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
a  reputable  certified  public  audit  of  the  accounts.  For  example: 
in  a  holding  company,  the  inter-company  accounts  may  also  be 
ed  to  hide  "vicious  practices  between  subsidiaries  in  order  to 
ftke  a  creditable  showing  for  the  company.  The  practice,  for 
lliistration,  of  juggling  inter-company  sales  might  make  a 
favorable  showing  of  sales  when  the  contrary  is  true.  If  the 
company  had  a  severe  slump  in  its  business  in  any  one  year,  or 
for  a  few*  successive  years,  it  could  easily  use  this  method  in 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  a  continued  volume  of  business. 
A  few  years  ago  a  certain  Chicago  company,  which  had  approxi- 
mately a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  its  total  volume  of  sales, 
show^ed  an  actual  increase  in  this  year  of  5  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  same  over -statement  of  affairs  has  been 
made  by  the  use  of  tlie  consi  ruction  company,  of  which  we  ha%'e 
had  some  interesting  examples  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
This  is  accomplished  by  carrying  forw^ard  inter-company 
profits.  While  these  are  practices  of  companies  which  would 
come  outside  the  pale  of  investments,  it  is  essential  to  know  the 
pitfalls  in  order  to  guard  against  them. 

Again  when  the  physical  valuation  has  been  used  as  a  basis 
for  rate-making,  there  is  an  advantage  in  ha%ing  the  increased 
re-valuation.  Also,  when  the  stockholders  desire  to  sell  the 
property,  it  is  desirable  to  re-value  assets  which  can  be  sold  for 
more  than  the  existing  book  value.  To  re-value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  a  large  increase  in  earnings,  or  to  maintoin 
previous  earnings,  which  may  be  decreased  because  of  rising 
price  of  products,  etc,  is  quite  another  story.     This  is  not  a 
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defensible  practice,  and  is  more  frequently  itsed  to  hide  some 
shortcoming  of  the  eorporation,  though  this  latter  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  adding  of  eapital  surplus  whieh  is  justified. 
The  folIo\iinj>  will  illustrate  the  former:  a  small  corporation 
having  a  bond  issue  outstanding,  and  desiring  to  make  a  stock 
issue  in  1916^  had  showTi  an  increase  for  three  years  of  20  per 
cent  each  year  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  fourth  year,  this 
fell  to  a  2  per  cent  increase.  To  overcome  this,  the  equipment, 
etc.,  was  re-valued»  and  a  showinpr  of  a  25  per  cent  increase  was 
made.  Mr,  Robert  H.  Montgomeiy  says  of  this  practice: 
'* ...  on  the  basis  of  a  rephieeablo  valuation  less  depreciation 
worth  more  than  they  cost  originally  (business  men)  wish  to 
set  up  on  their  books  and  statements  this  diaprnosis,  and  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  they  are  making  trouble  for  themselves. 
They  have  a  larger  valuation  to  wipe  out  by  depreciation 
reserves,  and  thus  in  a  sense  they  are  increasing  their  cost  of 
production.  After  a  credit  to  surplus  account  is  once  made, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  part  thereof  will  be  used  except  for 
dividends.'*'  Whenever  re- valuation  is  made,  it  should  be  car- 
ried as  a  distinct  item  and  be  properly  ** earmarked."  Other 
illustrations  might  be  offered  but  this  will  suffice  to  show  what 
should  be  piarded  against.  Of  course,  no  company  following 
such  practices  could  be  classified  in  the  investment  group. 

The  gross  returns  from  credit  and  cash  sales  in  all  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  companies  should  be  given  separately, 
in  order  to  observe  both  the  working  capital  needs  and  the 
trend  of  the  business.  Credit  account  problems  of  the  kind 
referred  to  here  do  not  arise  in  public  utility  reports.  In  this 
connection  the  terms  and  duration  of  credit  extended  by  com- 
mercial corporations  and  manufacturing  plants  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  the  relation  to  the  safety  of  the  company^s  policy  and 
its  capital  requirements.  Again  in  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing corporations,  the  net  sales  item — that  is»  the  amount  left 
after  the  deduction  of  return  goods,  discounts,  etc.,  is  of  the  most 
importance,  in  some  cases  even  more  important  than  gross  sales. 
The  difference  between  gross  and  net  sales  in  these  corporations 


'Robert   11.   Montgomerj.   Audit ina   Theory   and   Praetier    (1012) ^ 
p.  IW. 
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is  relativelj  larger  and  will  be  more  or  less  flexible,  aeeording 
to  the  practices  and  policies  of  the  individual  corporation.  If 
perceBtage  comparisons  are  made  between  gross  and  net  sales, 
especially  where  a  comparison  is  made  with  other  corporations^ 
care  must  be  used  to  sec  that  they  arc  both  on  the  selling  price 
or  both  on  the  cost  basis.  The  question  of  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  either  method  of  comparison  belongs  to  the 
technical  problems  of  accounting.  Either  method,  for  purposes 
of  investment  analysis^  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Another  useful  check  of  sales  or  income  which  can  also  be 
used  in  checking  all  working  capital  requirements,  is  a  com* 
parison  of  the.se  accounts  with  sales.  In  making  such  a  com- 
parison the  period  required  for  making  and  selling  of  the  prod- 
uct must  be  first  ascertained.  If  the  inventories  are  then  too 
large  for  the  volume  of  the  sales^  a  needless  investment  is  being 
carried  w^hieh  may  be  indicative  of  a  lax  management.  It  may 
also  indicate  a  considerable  quantity  of  dead  inventory.  Where, 
however,  the  purchase  of  raw  material  can  be  made  at  certain 
periods  at  lower  cost,  a  large  inventory  may  indicate  a  decided 
advantage.  Also,  if  the  gross  profits  from  operations  compare 
favorably  with  the  earnings  of  the  former  periods^  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  inflations. 

Operating  Net  Incmne.^in  the  items  to  be  considered  and 
deducted  from  gross  returns  in  the  income  statement  to  secure 
the  net  profits,  some  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  state- 
ments of  Trading  Concerns  and  ^lanufacturing  Concerns,  and 
Public  Utilities  and  Railroads. 

In  the  first  two  forms  of  organizations  as  already  suggested, 
net  sales  is  the  next  thing  to  be  found  after  knowing  the  gross 
sales.  This  is  the  amount  available  after  the  deduction  of 
returned  goods,  allowances,  freight  charges,  etc.  Then  in  mer- 
chandise  concerns  the  cost  of  sales  is  ascertained  by  taking  the 
amount  of  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  plus  the  pur- 
chases, less  the  inventory  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  net  sales 
less  the  cost  of  sales  then  gives  the  gross  profits.  By  deducting 
from  gross  profits  the  expense  of  doing  business  which  includes 
such  items  as  expenses  for  selling,  advertising,  building  expense, 
administration,  etc.,  net  profit   from  trading  is  secured.    In 
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manufacturing  concerns  instead  of  cost  of  sales,  manufacturing 
costs  whieh  include  such  items  as  labor  costs,  material  costs  and 
factory  expenscis  are  used.  Distributing  costs  for  manufactures, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  much  the  same  as  those  for  trading 
organizations  if  performed  by  the  corporation  itself.  In  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities  these  items  are  generally  all  included 
under  operating  expense/ 

In  all  of  these  items  the  comparative  analysis  for  several 
jTars  is  of  value,  as  likewise  a  comparison  with  other  companies 
in  a  similar  field.  Here  again  difficulties  arise  in  comparing 
one  company  with  another.  Where  one  company  turns  back  a 
larger  proportion  in  maintenance,  depreciation,  etc.,  than  an- 
other company,  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  gross  profits  to  net 
sales  or  gross  revenne  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
latter  company  is  in  a  stronger  financial  position.  The  former 
is  operating  on  a  more  conservative  basis.  Again,  the  emphasis 
which  mnst  be  placed  npon  any  one  of  these  groups  of  items 
depends  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  corporation  is 
operating.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diffifult  of  the  problems 
wiiich  confront  us  in  the  analysis  of  corporations,  and  consid- 
erable practice  is  necessary  to  attain  skill  in  this  matter.  The 
particular  fundamental  details  essential  to  this  analysis  of  the 
different  types  of  securities  are  treated  under  the  respective 
headings  of  subsequent  chapters  of  corporate  securities. 

A  very  common  practice  and  a  good  one,  where  correctly 
used  in  testing  efficiency,  is  a  comparison  of  the  total  operat- 
ing expenses  to  gross  income.  To  make  this  comparison  more 
comprehensive,  it  is  made  on  a  ratio  or  percentage  basis,  and  is 
called  the  operating  ratio,  Tvhich  is  discussed  under  a  smbse- 
quent  topic. 

Practically  all  classes  of  corporations  will  show  a  relatively 
greater  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  operating  ratio  to 
gross  earnings  as  gross  earnings  fall  in  a  business  depression. 
A  railrtjad,  for  illustration,  has  certain  fixed  operating  expenses 
which  must  continue  regardless  of  how^  large  a  decline  exists  in 
traffic,  and  a  manufacturing  plant  with  a  certain  capacity  out- 

*^e  chapter  xv  on  Railroad  Reveuues. 
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put  has  developed  an  organization  which  in  part  at  least  must 
be  continued.  Neither  does  the  eost  of  materials,  labor^  etc., 
usually  decline  to  the  same  degree  as  gi^oss  income.  In  com- 
parative analyses,  all  items  affected  by  these  two  conditions 
should  be  included,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  to 
these  differences  in  declines  and  rises;  otherwise  the  value  of 
the  comparison  is  destroyed. 

Where  the  corporation  attempts  to  increase  its  net  income 
from  operating  by  reducing  its  operating  expense  through  a 
curtailment  of  repairs,  renewals,  and  maintenance,  the  earnings 
for  the  period  will  be  overstated.  The  charge  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  made  and  depreciation  will  be  hastened.  A  prop- 
erty must  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  its  original  efficiency. 
The  constant  temptation  under  periods  of  stress  is  to  curtail 
depreciation  charges,  especially  when  properties  are  new.  To 
keep  a  railroad  bed  or  a  machine  in  efficient  i-unning  order  is 
as  essential  to  production  results  as  the  purchase  of  good  mate- 
rials and  the  use  of  efficient  labor  in  production.  If  actual 
additions  are  made,  such  as  new  buildings,  which  did  not  exist 
before,  they  should  be  charged  to  the  capital  account,  that  is,  as 
new  property. 

Sound  financing,  as  previously  suggested,  no  longer  ques- 
tions the  necessity  of  annually  setting  aside  an  allowance  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  entire  replacement.  It  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood, as  so  commonly  believed  by  the  beginner,  that  these 
funds  are  reserved  in  the  form  of  cash.  These  funds  may 
actually  be  reserved  and  the  company  not  have  the  funds  to 
cover  the  entire  replacement  when  needed.  The  essential  thing, 
as  related  to  income,  is  its  allowance  in  the  deduction  from  cur- 
rent earnings,* 

Ofher  Income. — ^When  net  income  from  operation  has  been 
obtained,  net  income  from  other  sources  is  added  to  secure  total 
or  gross  income.  Other  income  which  includes  income  from 
all  other  sources  outside  of  operating  income  such  as  rent,  leases, 
interest,  etc.,  occasionally  amounts  to  a  considerable  propor- 


'Those  desiring  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  deprecla- 
fion  and  the  methods  of  d«ipr€K*iatinn  are  referred  to  the  general  texts 
iu  accounting  and  corporation  finance. 
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tion  of  a  corporation's  revenue.  Where  other  expenses  exist  and 
moat  be  met  before  the  net  amount  due  the  company  is  realized, 
the  deduction  must  first  be  met.  The  total  income  can  also  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  available  for  fixed 
charges.  These  charges  include  sinking  fund  charges,  Federal 
taxes,  interest  charjres,  etc.,  i.  c,  they  are  considered  a  direct 
expense  of  capital  used  in  the  organization,  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  financial  analysis  of  the  property. 

The  major  portion  of  outside  returns  is  usually  from  invest- 
ments, and  consequently,  the  non-operatin(?  income  gives  no 
clue  to  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  corporation.  Where  this 
income  is  very  large,  it  is  apt  to  hide  any  weakness  existing  in 
operating  returns,  which  is  the  very  thing  any  analysis  should 
disclose.  Investments  placed  in  corporation  securities  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  arc  an  advantage,  especially  in  industrials,  in 
offsetting  reactions  in  the  operating  revenue.  Beyond  the 
amount  necessary  to  insure  this  risk,  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  surplus  should  not  be  placed  into  financing  property  expan* 
sions.  Separations  should  also  be  made  between  operating  and 
non-operating  costs  for  the  same  reason. 

Fixed  CJmrges. — In  fixed  charges  are  included  such  items  as 
sinking  funds,  rentals,  taxes,'  lease  charges,  interest,  etc.  When 
these  charges  have  been  assumed  (except  taxes  which  are  levied 
by  the  State) »  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  board  of  directors; 
they  must  be  paid,  when  due,  or  the  company  ceases  to  be 
solvent.  The  more  important  of  these  individual  items,  as 
related  to  investments,  are  the  interest  charges.  These  charges 
should  always  be  studied,  primarily  in  relation  to  net  operating 
income.  As  the  fixed  charges  are  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
operation,  the  provision  for  these  charges  should  be  met  by  this 
fund  and  its  safety  determined  by  the  margin  of  the  operating 
net  income  o%*er  the  fixed  charges.  Although  the  total  net  income 
is  available  for  interest,  the  real  test  is  the  margin  of  net  oper- 
ating income  over  the  fixed  charges  as  the  actual  success  of  the 
corporation's  earning  power  as  a  going  concem  is  measured  by 
the  income  derived  from  its  operations, 

*Many  aceonntaQts  would  not  term  raxes  techalcollj-  n  fixed  ciiarg^. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtahiiajf  the  nmVKlu  over  all  r»ernuineiit  charges^  It 
Is  a  fixed  charge  Iti  investment  aaalyals. 
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Pluctaations  in  operating  expenses  will  not  rise  or  fall  to 
an  eqnal  degree  with  the  gross  returns.  Operating  expense, 
for  example,  will  always  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
actual  rate  of  decline  of  gross.  Por  illustration,  if  the  maxi* 
mum  gross  returns  for  a  particular  period  were  made  equiva- 
lent to  100  per  cent  and  the  operating  ratio  to  75  per  cent  of 
grosK,  and  gross  returns  should  decline  25  per  cent  and  opera t* 
ing  expense  at  the  same  time  should  go  to  90  per  cent,  a  smaller 
amount  would  he  left  for  net  income. 

Aehml  Rate  Actual  Am*t  After 
of  DecliDe.  Deduct  hi  j?  Am't  of 
Decnno. 


I 


Gross  Returns $1,000,000=  (100% ) 

Operating^  Expense  ...     750.000=  (  T5%) 
Balance  left  for   fixed 
charges 257o=?250.000. 


15% 


(757c)     |750,*M>0 
(00%)       675,000 


.$  75.000 


The  reduction  of  this  latter  amount  correspondingly 
decreases  tlie  margin  of  safety  for  the  interest  charges.  This 
would  apply  as  %vell  to  any  comparative  analysis  with  other 
companies  and  to  all  of  the  other  constant  fixed  charges.  The 
maximum  amount  of  fixed  charges  which  a  corporation  should 
carry  with  safety  can  be  easily  determined  by  this  test.  The 
test  of  the  ** times  interest  is  earned/'  which  is  so  often  used, 
is  also  dependent  on  the  same  set  of  facts.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  take  an  arbitrary  amount,  say  'interest  earned  twice 
over/'  and  to  use  this  as  a  standard  for  all  corporations^  making 
no  allowance  for  varying  conditions  affecting  security  of  earn- 
ings in  different  types  of  businesses.  **  Times  interest  is  earned" 
must  always  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness. Normally  with  the  decreasing  fluctuation  in  earnings, 
the  "times  interest  is  earaeil"  other  things  being  equal,  should 
be  earned  to  give  ample  protection,  With  increasing  fluctua- 
tion in  earnings,  the  '* times  interest  is  earned"  should  be 
increased  at  more  than  a  proportionate  rate. 

Dividend  and  Surphts  Policies. —With  the  deduction  of  all 
the  items  which  are  included  in  fixed  charges,  net  profits  or  the 
balance  available  for  dividends  is  left.  Mr,  Robert  Montgom- 
ery defines  net  profit:  "The  net  profits  of  a  business  is  the  sur- 
plus remaining  from  the  earnings  after  providing  for  all  costs, 
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expenses^  and  reserves  for  accrued  or  possible  losses.**"  The 
importance  of  the  exact  significance  of  net  profits  is  misunder- 
stood by  many  investors.  This  is  not  surprisinja:,  when  dealers 
in  securities,  especially  stocks,  are  quoting  net  income,  net  earn- 
ings, net  profits,  as  one  and  the  same,  as  available  for  dividends. 
Lack  of  rigid  standardization  in  accotinting  terminolo^'  has 
led  to  considerable  confusion,  and  investment  bankers  who  have 
accepted  certain  terminologies  use  these  terms  with  no  thought 
of  deception. 

A  hanking  house  in  a  recent  circular  announcing  a  new  issue 
of  stock  for  sale  used  the  terms  net  earnings,  net  income,  and 
net  profits,  interchangeably,  all  referring  to  the  same  thing. 
The  interchange  of  net  income  and  net  profits  in  the  same  cir- 
cular has  not  been  infrequent.  If  terms  are  given  different 
meanings,  they  should  be  consistently  followed  and  again  let  it 
Ijc  emphasized  to  the  beginner  to  make  sure  tlhit  the  terminology 
of  a  statement  is  correctly  interpreted  before  he  begins  his 
analysis. 

Permanency  and  regularity  in  the  payment  of  dividends, 
rather  than  irregular  payment  of  large  or  small  dividends,  as 
earned,  are  always  indicative  of  a  sounder  financial  policy. 
Fluctuations  in  earnings  cannot  be  prevented  and  to  exhanst 
all  margins  undermines  both  the  credit  and  the  margin  of  safety, 
which  is  insured  to  the  creditors  by  the  policy  of  paying  a  mod- 
crate  conservative  ilividend  and  conserving  the  large  surplus  of 
'*lat  years.*'  The  closed  corporation,  too,  controlled  by  a  very 
few  shareholders,  which  might  safely  follow  a  different  dividend 
policy  where  no  funded  debt  exists,  does  not  concern  the  invest- 
ment security  holder  and  need  not  be  discussSed  hero.  Even 
m  corporations  with  wasting  assets,  as  lumber  companies,  min- 
ing companies,  etc.,  this  rule  cannot  be  disregarded.  While  the 
rtnal  exhaustion  of  resources  makes  necessary  a  provision  for  the 
retnrn  of  all  capital  invested,  the  portion  returned  as  capital 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  dividends.  If  no  sinking 
fund  is  being  accumulated  fur  the  final  retirement  of  capital, 
this  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  dividend  and  should  be 


'Holeit  H.  Montgomery,  Auditing,  Theory  and  Prnctice  (1912 K  a 
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sorrespondingly  large.  The  practice  of  departing  from  this 
rule  by  the  payment  of  dividends  in  order  to  secure  apprecia- 
tion in  stock  prices  for  speculative  purposes  will,  of  course, 
immediately  rule  any  security  out  of  the  investment  class  if  it 
ever  helonged  to  thxs  class. 

Dividends  may  also  be  paid  out  of  accumulated  surplus  or 
from  the  sale  of  assets  at  more  than  their  par  value  or  book 
value.  As  this  latter  is  a  sale  of  capital  assets,  and  also  not 
derived  from  earnings,  it  should  be  made  distinct,  as  already 
indicated,  from  income  derived  from  earnings.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  dividends  should  be  paid  out  of  surplus, 
except  at  rare  intervals.  Frequent  recourse  to  this  procedure 
would  at  once  make  the  credit  oblif^ations  of  such  a  corporation 
a  speculative  issue. 

Surplus  is  placed  in  the  property  and  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  same  thing  as  a  direct  capital  investment.  With- 
drawal means  a  weakening  of  the  corporation  and  is  a  poor 
practice,  except  where  savin*^  bank  requirements,  etc..  must 
be  maintained  because  of  the  company's  credit.  This  is, 
however,  justified  only  where  it  wLll  not  be  repeated.  The  pay- 
ment of  stock  dividends  out  of  surplus  is  of  no  material  differ- 
ence to  the  investor,  for  the  pajTiient  of  a  lower  dividend  upon 
a  large  amount  of  capital  does  not  disturb  his  equity.  Capital 
stock  and  surplus  representing  capital  assets  have  only  been 
consolidated  into  the  one  account  of  capital  stock  a  procedure 
which  does  not  change  the  amount  or  character  of  the  capital 
assets.  Many  creditors  always  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
safety  of  their  holdings  whenever  a  capital  stock  dividend  is 
paid.     This  attitude  is  without  foundation. 

Surplus,  it  has  been  emphasized,  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
cash,  even  where  a  surplus  balance  is  carried  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Corporations  have  not  infrequently  borrowed 
under  these  conditions  when  a  large  investment  was  tied  up  in 
inventories,  receivables,  etc,  in  order  to  pay  their  dividends. 
When  future  cash  earnings  are  soon  available,  as  in  the  monthly 
receipts  of  telephone  companies,  there  may  be  justification  in 
doing  this;  as  a  rule,  corporations  following  this  policy  have 
sooner  or  later  suffered  from  the  result.     Especially  is  this  true 
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where  net  current  assets  form  a  larse  ratio  to  the  total  eapitali- 
zation.  To  still  further  weaken  an  alr»?adv  strained  podtion, 
is  to  expose  this  corporation  at  its  mt?:?t  vulnerable  point. 

In  studying  the  cash  an«l  JividenJ  position  of  the  company, 
a  check  should  be  made  with  ourrent  assets  and  liabilities  and 
the  future  cash  demands  for  the  year.  These  needs  may  be 
imperative;  for  example,  a  corporation  may  have  had  large 
earnings,  but  a  sudden  slowing  up,  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
continuing  through  the  next  year,  would  call  for  a  considerable 
drawing  upon  resources,  especially  if  the  ratio  of  current 
liabilities  is  large.  Even  normally  the  future  current  liabflities 
should  be  closely  studied  before  finally  passing  upon  the  divi- 
dend policy.  A  corporation  may  also  be  prevented  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  purchase  of  materials,  if  its  cash  is 
depleted.  When  betterments  and  extensions  are  being  made, 
an  added  burden  is  place*.!  upon  cash  requirements  which  must 
be  checked  with  even  greater  care. 

One  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  character  of  a  corporation's 
financial  policy  is  its  distribution  and  application  of  funds 
applied  out  of  surplus  earnings  to  expansion,  \niile  it  is 
assumed  that  the  equity  back  of  an  investment  security  is  snlB- 
cif'nt  at  the  start,  the  enhancement  of  the  holders'  securities 
and  the  danger  asrainst  lapses  is  insurcil  when  liberal  allowance 
is  made  from  earnings  to  finance  new  projects.  Sound  financ- 
ing r«|iiires  carr^incr  loans  to  a  maximum  point  of  safety,  but 
eorporfitions  which  have  financed  all  expansions  through  loans 
have  never  enjo>ed  the  financial  strength  of  those  corpora- 
tions which  have  diverted  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  new 
expansion.  liistinction  must  he  made  between  the  betterments 
which  will  hrincf  immediate  returns  and  those  from  which  the 
return  will  }><•  ^pnad  over  a  lonff  series  of  years.  As  a  role, 
the  former  should  h«-  lartrely  financerl  out  of  current  earnings^ 
and  the  major  r»ortion  of  the  hotter  from  the  bond  issues.  For  a 
further  conHider;ition  of  surplus  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
diMcu-'.i'.ion  of  t:ijr[»!ij-i  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Sfafinfitt/f  f'pifii  of  Mififiurniuvfft  Vs(d  in  Ayiahjsis, — The 
UMc  of  6«t;iti;!tif;i|  unit-;  of  measurement  is  coming  into  such  gen- 
eral |»raet )/•«■,  M:f>rfi;illy  in   relation  to  income  that  a  word  of 
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comment  concerning  their  possibilities  and  limitations  seems 
necessary.  The  lar^e  amount  of  data  needed  to  estahlish  and  to 
prove  statistically  a  certain  standard  correct,  places  a  decided 
limit  upon  the  number  of  standards  which  have  been  adequately 
tested.  Large  organizations  and  associations  to  whom  sufficient 
original  data  are  avaikldc  must  do  this  for  future  scientific  pur- 
poses. Despite  rigid  requirements,  there  are  a  few  very  useful 
standards  which  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters.  As  is 
often  implied  in  these  pages,  in  no  single  instance,  however, 
should  a  single  one  of  these  units  of  measurement  be  used  as 
giving  final  e\^dencp. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detect  with  one  or  two  units  cither 
the  possible  variations  or  the  existence  of  other  influences  that 
might  wholly  destroy  the  value  of  any  conclusions  that  might 
be  drawn*  This  is  a  common  error,  emphasized,  for  example^ 
in  the  use  of  public  utility  statistical  data,  where  units  of 
measurements  that  are  meaningless  can  so  easily  be  devised. 
Even  where  a  single  standard  unit  has  long  been  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  accurate  measurcnicnt,  conclusions  from  it  may  be 
entirely  misleading  unless  qualified.  Though  a  complete  survey 
or  list  of  the  standards  that  have  been  used  cannot  be  given  in 
these  pages,  three  or  four  are  sufficient  to  indicate  their  possi- 
bilities and  limitations.  Others  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

Innumerable  uses  have  been  made  of  illegitimate  standards* 
and  especially  of  a  number  of  perfectly  absurd  standards  that 
have  been  created  by  the  individual  with  the  one  idea  of  meas- 
uring  all  things  by  this  one  rule.  Apparent  though  it  may  seem, 
the  character  of  the  standard  used  needs  greatest  emphasis. 
Certainty  of  its  accuracy  must  be  assured,  and  its  test  must  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  make  certain  that  a  real  standard  is  being 
used.  A  unit  superfieially  tested  has  often  proven  quite  accu- 
rate in  two  or  three  cases,  and  when  applied  to  a  wider  range  of 
tests  has  completely  broken  down.  Correctly  used,  nothing  can 
give  so  comprehensive  an  understanding  as  an  accurate  stand- 
ard unit  of  measurement. 

Such  frequent  mistakes  are  made  in  comparative  analysis 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  similar  things  are  compared.    It 
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is  entirely  wrong,  for  example,  to  compare  the  earnings  per  mile 
of  a  coal-carrying  road  with  the  earnings  of  an  agricultural 
system.  A  packing  company  giving  short  term  credif  ciirniot  be 
compared  with  one  manufacturing  heavy  farm  machinery  and 
giving  long  time  credit.  The  capital  problem  of  a  mail  order 
house  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a  steel  company  or  the 
latter  with  the  problem  of  an  oil  producing  concern.  Com- 
parisons estimating  future  growth  on  the  basis  of  what  certain 
other  companies  in  similar  businesses  have  accomplished  are 
even  more  misleading.  Simple  and  obvious  as  this  is,  it  is  so 
suggestive  a  selling  point  and  so  readily  accepted,  that  it  is  at 
the  present  more  widely  used  than  ever*  Circulars,  especially 
those  offering  speculative  issues  for  sale,  make  this  unwarranted 
claim  of  guarantee. 

Opposed  to  these  general  contentions  for  accuracy  of  the  cri- 
terion used,  there  are  certain  criteria  which  are  known  to  be 
incorrect,  because  incomplete^  but  which  help  in  obtaining  the 
first  general  estimates.  If  the  ratio  or  result  obtained  for  the 
company  considered  is  somewhat  near  that  of  the  accepted 
standard,  it  at  least  warrants  a  further  examination  of  the  prop- 
erty. Or,  where  sufficient  other  evidences  of  the  company's 
condition  are  had,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional,  though 
qualified  cheek  of  the  company's  status.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  the  generally  accepted  percentage  of  costs  of  conducting 
business  to  gross  sales  in  certain  retail  busines.ses,  or  the  over- 
head costs  and  selling  costs  of  a  manufacturing  plant  to  the 
price  of  the  article. 

In  railroads  the  mile  unit  of  track  has  probably  been  the 
longest  established,  and  is  the  most  widely  accepted  of  the  stand- 
ards of  measurement.  The  magiiitude  of  the  sums  involved  in 
railroad  finance,  the  gi^at  difference  in  the  total  business  done, 
and  the  difference  and  changes  in  the  mileage  to  total  earnings, 
make  any  comparisons  of  a  railroad's  own  earnings  from  year 
to  year,  and  especially  comparisonfi  with  other  roads,  vague 
even  to  an  expert  unless  they  can  be  reduced  to  some  common 
unit.  When  tonnage,  earnings,  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  etc., 
are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  amount  per  mile,  financial  results 
are  put  in  such  a  form  that  a  comparison  can  be  made  with  any 
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system,  regardless  of  the  size  of  business  or  mileage.  It  is  in- 
deed doubtful  if  a  railroad  report  is  ever  fully  understood,  until 
it  has  been  reduced  to  tliis  eonimou  basis  of  analysis. 

The  so-called  operating  ratio,  one  of  the  more  common  forms 
of  standards  of  measurement  used  in  the  analysis  of  public  utili- 
ties, has  been  subject  to  much  abuse.  The  operating  ratio  is 
obtained  as  follows:  the  gross  revenue  is  given  a  standard  of 
100  per  cent,  so  that  the  difference  between  this  percentage  and 
the  percentage  of  total  expense  gives  the  net  gross  expense. 
Any  type  of  business  which  has  a  high  operating  cost,  other 
things  being  equals  has  a  small  margin  upon  which  to  insure 
itself  against  a  depression  of  business.  In  such  a  business,  cer- 
tain years  would  yield  very  lav^e  profits  and  in  others  the  mar- 
gin of  gains  would  be  very  small,  a  condition  making  it  unsafe 
to  carry  a  very  large  fixed  charge.  "With  a  low  operating  ratio 
the  reverse  would  be  true.  As  the  amount  in  the  fixed  prop- 
erty account  increases,  it  will  normally  bo  found  thiit  the 
operating  ratio  decreases  in  the  corporation  which  can  be  classed 
in  the  investment  group  of  corporations. 

The  operating  ratio  is  of  the  utmost  significance  when  it  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  other  accounts  of  the  company. 
Considered  unrelatedly,  it  is  meaningless.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
most  frequently  used  in  this  way.  For  example,  one  com- 
pany in  a  recent  annual  report  shows  an  operating  ratio  of  45 
per  cent  of  gross  returns  and  another  60  per  cent,  although  the 
net  return  per  mile  of  street  car  track  of  the  latter  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  total  capital  investment  per  total  gross  earnings  is  much 
low^er  in  the  company  with  the  large  operating  ratio,  a  fact  which 
at  once  destroys  the  value  of  any  comparison  of  the  operating 
ratios  of  these  two  companies  not  taking  this  into  consideration. 

It  is  possible  for  a  company  to  increase  its  traffic  by  lower- 
ing its  rates,  thus  increasing  its  total  net  earnings,  though  the 
operating  expense  has  increased*  A  low  operating  expense  may 
mean  that  the  rates  are  higher,  or  service  is  unsatisfactory. 
WTiere  fares  are  low,  the  operating  ratio  may  be  high,  though 
the  cost  per  car  mile  be  very  low.*     Long  hill  climbs  and  more 

^The  cost  of  rtmnlDg  one  car  one  mile. 
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wi(](i\y  rlinpiniied  popnlation  may  again  so  increase  the  operat- 
infc  ratio  that  a  well  managed  company  would  seem  badly  man- 
nged,  though  its  net  profits  are  high  and  vice  yersa.  Great 
density  of  trnfflc  and  low  fixed  charges  in  several  cases  permit 
high  operating  rates  and  yield  good  returns.  A  very  heavy 
fixed  investment  in  purchases  or  improvements  that  reduces  the 
cost  of  operation,  will  reduce  the  ratio  of  operation,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  cost  of  the  fixed  investment,  as  found  in  a 
few  companies,  was  not  only  unwarranted,  but  has  placed  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  company  in  fixed  charges  than  the  larger 
operating  ratio  would  have  been.  A  lower  operating  ratio 
would  then  belie  itself. 

A  very  common  unit  of  measurement  used  is  the  number 
per  capita  to  consumer,  mile  of  track,  kilowatt  capacity,  etc. 
(\)rrectly  useil,  this  gives  one  of  the  most  accurate  means  of 
determining  efficiency,  earning  strength,  and  future  possibilities 
of  tlie  company.  But,  while  every  public  utility  analyst  recog- 
nises the  importnnce  of  the  number  and  density  of  population 
\ipon  the  nmount  of  income,  other  variables  may  largely  coun- 
tornci  this  advnntnge  which  a  company  may  possess.  There  is, 
for  example,  an  interurlian  in  the  Middle  Western  states  which 
Ims  a  population  per  mile  of  track  equal  to  three  times  that  of 
nn  interurlmn  railway  in  a  neighboring  state,* but  the  former 
has  lower  grass  earnings  than  the  latter.  Another  system  in 
the  same  territory  with  one-fifth  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
mile  of  track,  cams  three  times  as  much.  The  population  ad- 
joining two  of  these  companies  evidently  takes  either  longer 
or  more  frequent  rides,  or  both.  Normally,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  railway  with  the  greatest  population  adjoining  its 
right  of  way  would  show  the  largest  earnings.  But  an  exam- 
ination of  the  operating  re>-enue,  amount  of  funded  debt,  etc., 
shows  an  entirely  different  relationship  in  the  three  companies. 
The  mimlK^r  per  capita  per  **other  unit**  may  be  large,  but  if 
tl>e  p«>pu)atlon  is  elossely  eoncentrateil  or  a  limited  amount  of 
riding  is  necessary,  or  the  riding  habit  has  not  become  preva- 
lent anuMig  a  larg^  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ecmipany  will 
not  show  Unct^  eanihigs.  Mere  ^vr  capita  numbers  will  not 
reveal  the«^  facts. 
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Again  a  certain  electric  light,  power  and  railway  company 
last  year  made  the  statement  in  its  annual  report  concerninj^  its 
electric  light  proceeds,  that  earnings  had  been  increasing  faster 
than  population.  This  does  show  an  increasing  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  but  it  does  not  mean  all  that  a 
superficial  examination  would  purport  to  convey;  Wliile  the 
total  amount  of  gross  earnings  is  growing  faster  than  the  total 
population,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  former  per  capita  is  less 
than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  In  this  instance  the  larger  con- 
sumers are  fewer  and  the  numl>er  of  simall  consumers  are  the 
chief  source  of  the  increase.  This  will  eventually  mean  a  de- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  unless  operating  expenses 
have  been  correspondingly  cut  down  without  sacriiice  to  the 
compan3\  A  number  of  companies  %vith  a  net  per  capita 
decrease  and  a  reduction  of  operating  expenses  through  per- 
manent economies,  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  larger 
permanent  net  profit  which  offsets  the  objection  to  the  per 
capita  decrease  in  the  company. 

Another  illustration  of  a  statistical  unit  of  measurement  is 
the  so-called  **rate  of  turn-over  of  w^orking  capital/'  i.e.,  the 
ratio  of  gi'oss  sales  to  the  w-orking  capital  carried  during  a 
given  period.  This  average  is  based  upon  the  average  amount 
of  working  capital  carried  during  the  yean  This  measurement 
is  sometimes  made  to  the  total  assets,  but  this  is  not  so  accurate. 
More  use  can  be  made  of  this  unit  in  commercial  establishments 

Ethan  in  manufacturing  concerns.  Wliere  the  operating  ratio  has 
been  the  predominant  standard  measurement  used  in  pulilic 
utilities,  *'the  rate  of  turn-over"  has  been  used  in  commercial 
corporations.  And  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  any  cor- 
poration has  its  funds  invested  in  working  capital,  it  is  inter-* 
ested  in  the  problem  of  turn-over.  If,  of  course,  long  time 
credit  can  be  procured  and  goods  sold  *m  short  time  ei'edit.  the 
necessity  of  working  capital  would  be  of  little  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  rapid  tliat  the  turn-over  eau  be  made, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  that  the  company  will  have  to 
carry  in  this  form  of  capital.  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  rate  of  turn-over  is  largely  determined  by  the  period 
needed  for  production.    If  it  is  a  long  period,  the  increase  of  vol- 
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ume  will  not  increase  the  turn-over  beyond  a  certain  point.  If 
the  rate  of  turn-over  in  the  business  falls  short  of  the  normal 
rate,  it  will  reveal  one  of  two  thiof^s:  either  that  the  manage- 
ment has  failed  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  taking  small 
profits  to  increase  the  volume  of  sales,  or  the  sales  department  is 
weak.    This  unit  offers  an  excellent  check  on  efficiency. 

A  form  of  measurement  that  is  empkjyed  in  the  companies 
in  which  the  rate  of  turn-over  to  working  capital  is  used,  is 
the  ratio  of  working  capital  tn  the  total  capital^  and  also  the 
ratio  of  the  items  constituting  working  capital  to  each  other/ 
In  industries  of  a  similar  type,  the  proportions  of  working  capi- 
tal to  the  total  capital  should  he  confined  to  proportions  of 
fairly  narrow  range.  When  comparisons  between  companies 
are  made,  a  strict  classification  of  similar  types  of  companies 
njust  be  assured,  for  a  difference  in  even  a  considerable  pro- 
duction of  by-products  will  make  a  difference  in  these  ratios* 
Where  the  term  of  credit  is  short,  the  period  of  production  is 
short  and  turn-over  quick,  and  the  terms  of  purchase  short,  the 
corporation  is  not  seriously  set  back  by  seasonable  changes,  for  if 
financial  pressure  Is  imminent,  its  stock  can  be  quickly  dis- 
posed  of. 


iSef  Hill  [iter  xxvi.  mi  liitltLstrlijI  K<»nils  fi^r  n  di- tailed  discussion  of 
the  reliitiua  of  the  it^ni^  tlial  luake  up  wurkiug  cupital. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

NEGOTIATION  AND  ISSUANCE 

Wben  the  directors  of  a  corporation  or  the  officials  of  a 
civil  division  decide  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  additional 
funds,  the  character  and  amount  of  the  funds  that  can  be 
obtained  to  the  best  advantage  are  dependent  upon  the  many 
conditions  discussed  throut?hout  this  voUnne.  Discussion  of  this 
^'hole  problem,  then,  is  eliminated  here  and  only  some  of  the 
t>i>ical  methods  by  which  these  funds  may  be  raised  and  the 
procedure  by  which  the  issue  is  created  are  considered.  The 
details  of  negotiation  and  issuance  vary  widely  in  practice, 
though  the  important  underlying  requirements  are  much  the 
same. 

The  borrower  who  seeks  to  obtain  funds  at  the  best  advan- 
tage realizes  that  certain  methods  and  types  of  securities  serve 
particular  purposes.  The  plans  generally  followed  are:  First, 
where  funds  are  wanted  only  for  a  few  weeks,  they  are  procured 
from  a  bank  either  on  personal  credit  or  through  a  loan  made 

n  the  security  of  current  receivables  (accounts  or  notes  receiv- 
able) of  the  company.  Second,  where  the  company  desires 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  a  few  months,  a  more  formal  issuance 
of  notes  is  made.  'While  notes,  usually  constitute  a  general 
claim  against  assets  which  corresponds  to  the  lien  of  debenture 
bonds,  not  infrequently  specific  assets  are  placed  in  security. 
In  industrials,  current  receivables  are  most  frequently  used. 
Notes  are  often  employed  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  secure 
the  use  of  funds  needed  immediately,  until  a  more  favorable 
market  exists  to  float  a  long  time  loan.  In  civil  divisions,  the 
resort  to   temporary  loans  is  made  through  the  issuance  of 

arrants,  commonly  called  ^'anticipation  warrants,"  which  are 
claims  against  the  future  funds  that  the  municipality  or  other 
civil  di%'ision  acquires  through  taxation.     Third,  the  long  time 
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loan  is  issued  in  the  form  of  bonds,  the  seeiirity  for  which  is  a 
eommon  mortgage  against  specified  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  the  general  taxes  of  the  civil  division.  Legally;  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  second  and  third  plans,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  corporate  issues,  duration  is  the  only  claim 
to  real  distinction. 

Where  the  risks  are  greater,  or  the  possibility  of  risks  exists, 
or  the  nianagenicnl  wishes  to  continue  its  present  control,  stock 
issues  are  used  instead  of  loans.  This  gives  the  corporation  the 
advantage  of  never  being  in  danger  of  foreclosure.  If  the  risk 
is  great,  a  bond  issue  would  also  have  a  wide  range  in  price  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  cor* 
poration's  current  credit  needs.  This  does  not  argue,  however, 
that  a  giTat  many  of  the  outstanding  stock  issues,  especially 
preferred  stocks,  are  not  a  very  much  better  purchase  than 
many  bond  issues,  A  more  ready  market  due  to  higher  rates 
has  often  made  it  more  advantageous  for  small  corporations  to 
issue  stock. 

Authorization  of  the  Issue. — The  first  step  in  issuing  bonds» 
noteSj  or  mortgages,  is  to  secure  the  legal  authority  to  make  the 
issue.'  The  law  very  definitely  stipulates  for  both  private  cor* 
porations  and  governments  the  source  of  authority  and  the 
rights,  powers,  and  limitations  which  are  placed  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  this  privilege.  The  legal  counsel  of  the  banker  must 
conserjuently  use  the  greatest  care  in  ascertaining  whether  all 
legal  requirements  have  been  fully  met. 

In  the  issue  of  bonds  by  a  corporation  the  board  of  directors 
takes  the  initiative  in  proposing  an  issue.  After  the  board  of 
directors  decides  to  make  an  issue  of  bonds,  notes,  or  mortgages, 
and  officially  acts  upon  the  issue,  it  is  better  practice,  and  is 
required  by  the  statutes  of  some  states  that  the  stockholders 
approve  the  issue,  although  in  the  absence  of  statutes  the 
directors  have  the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  corporate  purposes. 
In  addition  to  this,  railroads,  as  well  as  other  public  utilities^ 

^Tlinnins  Conyngton,  Revised  by  IT.  rf>ttcr  (1010)  Corporation  Or- 
t/anUation  and  Management  t^hapter  U,  partlnilarly  ai?<-tioD8  3H;.-382. 
This  teitt  given  a  good  siimmar)^  of  the  manner  iit  iiuttiorlKatlon  a  ad 
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practically  always  must  obtain  permission  for  any  issue  of  secu- 
rities from  a  public  utility  or  railroad  commission.  The  blue 
sky  laws  of  the  state  involved  should  be  consulted,  although 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  blue  sky  enactments,  and  their 
probable  development  within  the  next  few  years,  no  definite 
statement  is  attempted  here  The  completeness  and  aecurateness 
of  information  demanded  by  the  respective  states  vary  widely 
and  still  lack  standardization,  A  recital  of  the  compliance  witH 
all  these  requirements  should  be  included  in  the  mortgage,' 

A  corporation  has  the  right  to  issue  bonds  or  notes  for  any 
purpose  w^hich  comes  within  its  right  of  contracting  a  debt. 
This  right  to  issue  securities  is  an  implied  power  of  the  cor- 
poration and  need  not  be  stated  in  its  charter,  but  restrictions 
upon  the  power,  if  any,  in  the  charter,  the  state  constitution,  the 
statutes,  or  the  judicial  decisions,  most  be  carefully  observed. 
If  any  securities  have  been  issued  in  violation  of  such  restric- 
tions, the  Courts  have  usually  decreed  them  void.  If  it  was 
an  intentionally  fraudulent  issue,  the  officials  or  stockholders 
are  held  personally  liable.  If  the  stockholders  arc  required  to 
give  their  assent  and  have  not  done  so,  neither  the  corporation 
nor  the  bondholders  have  any  recourse  in  holding  the  stock- 
holders accountable  for  the  validity  of  the  issue. 

The  authorization  of  state  and  municipal  bonds  is  made  by 
the  legislative  body  of  the  state  or  other  civil  division,  subject 
to  the  regulation  and  limitations  of  the  state  constitution  and 
its  revenue  statutes.  When  the  proposed  issue  is  passed  by  this 
body,  it  then  must  usually  be  approved  by  a  certain  number  of 
the  voters  of  the  civil  division  making  the  issue,  the  details  of 
the  procedure  being  fully  covered  by  statute.  In  a  few  states 
the  legality  of  the  issue  must  also  be  approved  by  the  State,*  It 
is  now  rare  that  a  minor  civil  division  must  secure  legislative 
action  for  a  particular  issue.*    The  authority  to  make  the  issue 

'See  chapter  vil.  Corpora t ion  Mortjrnsre. 

'See  chapter  vHi,  Rcpistrotion.  Tninsfer  and  Assignment  of  Secu- 
rities and  Their  Validity  and  Legality, 

■Such  requirements  as  advertisinL'  prior  to  aeeeptiiiE  bids,  proper 
notifleaticin  of  voting,  provisions  for  interest  charixe??,  and  of  the  prln- 
dp«l  at  infthirity,  etc.,  llhistrate  the  character  of  the  legal  requirements 
made  by  statutes. 
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having  been  secured,  the  corporation  or  municipality  can  either 
proceed  to  dispose  of  its  own  securities  or  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  a  banker  to  undertake  the  marketing  of  the  securities. 

The  Investigation. — ^After  the  corporation  or  eiYil  division 
has  decided  to  issue  securities,  a  banker  must  be  found  to  handle 
the  financing,  unless  the  officials  of  the  respective  organizations 
decide  to  have  the  corporation  do  its  financing  direct.  After  a 
banker  has  been  found  who  will  listen  to  the  proposition  and  to 
whom  it  appeals  as  a  desirable  one,  a  preliminary  investigation 
is  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposition  shall  be  given  fur- 
ther consideration.  Where  the  original  evidence  furnished  is 
complete  enough  or  the  banker's  previous  intimacy  with  affairs 
justifies,  the  preliminary  investigation  is  passed  over  and  the 
more  complete  investigation  is  immediately  undertaken  with  the 
agreement  that  the  securities  will  be  undenvritten  by  the  banker 
if  the  investigation  proves  the  original  facts  to  be  as  repre- 
sented. 

The  investigation  will  follow  four  main  lines:  fl)  of  the 
legality;  (2)  of  the  financial  status;  (3)  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties; (4)  of  the  management.  The  lawyer  must  make  a  com- 
plete examination  of  legal  points  involving  authorization  of  the 
issue,  the  rights,  forms,  etc,  for,  regardless  of  how  strong  finan- 
cially the  corporation  may  be,  a  legal  error  might  nullify  the 
issue.  To  the  accountant  is  submitted  the  task  of  making  a 
complete  audit  of  the  company  over  a  period  of  years  to  obtain 
complete  information  concerning  its  financial  condition.  The 
engineer  makes  the  valuation  of  all  physical  properties,  patents, 
costs  of  constnietion,  etc.,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  manage- 
ment's policies  upon  the  plants.  The  personnel  of  the  manage- 
ment is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  where  it  is  a  corporation 
coming  under  regulatory  power,  as  a  public  utility,  the  policies 
and  rulings  are  examined,  particularly  in  relation  to  their  effect 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  company.  In  short,  this  investigation 
is  based  upon  the  underlying  principles  laid  down  in  this  text 
When  these  reports  have  been  made  to  the  banker,  he  correlates 
the  facts  submitted  to  him  from  all  sources  and  analyzes  them 
and  checks  them  against  his  previous  experiences.  Where  the 
municipality  and  the  laws  of  the  state  are  well  known,  the 
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banker  only  examines  the  statement  submitted  by  the  auditor  of 
the  munieipality  to  see  whether  the  municipality  has  eonformed 
to  the  debt  limit,  tax  rate  requirements,  etc.  When  the  allot- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  investment  house,  its  counsel 
rechecks  the  legality  of  the  procedure.  The  right  to  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  the  issue  is  the  qualifying  condition  of  the  bid 
allowed  the  banker.  If  the  legality  of  the  issue  is  approved  by 
counsel,  the  issue  is  accepted  by  the  banker. 

A  banker,  even  though  he  finds  the  security  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  investment,  must  determine  the  answers 
to  two  other  questions.  The  fin^t  is  purely  an  individual  and 
personal  one  with  his  institution;  the  other  is  of  general  im- 
portance.  First,  is  this  the  type  of  security  which  he  can  sell 
to  his  clientele?  Second,  what  is  the  market  for  securities 
at  this  time;  can  it  readily  absorb  the  issue  in  question?  Does 
the  market  favor  the  type  of  security  to  be  issued?  Corpora- 
tions and  bankers  consider  this  so  important  that  provisional 
means  are  used  in  securing  funds  where  their  need  is  impera- 
tive, in  order  to  await  a  more  favoral^lc  market.  The  War 
experiences  liave  given  innumerable  illustrations  of  corporations 
forced  to  make  temporary  loans. 

Before  the  banker  can  proceed  to  offer  his  securities  for  sale, 
two  other  important  steps  must  be  taken.  A  trustee  for  the 
mortgage  must  be  procureti,  and  the  instrument  prepared  and 
printed.  The  mortgage  upon  %vhich  the  bonds  are  issued  is 
deposited  with  a  trustee,  nsiially  a  trust  company.  This  trustee 
receives  all  interest  payments  every  six  months  from  the  cor- 
poration, and  repays  these  amounts  to  the  bondholders,  as  well 
as  the  principal  when  it  is  due.  The  trustee  also  certifies  that 
each  bond  issmed  by  the  corporation  is  genuine  and  that  the 
amount  issued  is  authorized.  The  trustee  also  is  the  common 
representative  of  the  bondholders,  and  if  the  corporation  vio- 
lates any  pait  of  its  contract  in  the  mortgage  against  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  the  tmstee  takes  legal  action  as 
their  agent.  If  any  interest  payments  or  principal  are  not 
paid,  the  trustee  also  brings  foreclosure  proceedings  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  bondholders/     This  procedure  of  trusteeship, 


'Bee  chapter  rli,  for  a  more  complete  discusBioo  of  tills  topic. 
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r/f  ttmn^f  doen  not  applj  to  eml  loans,  whkh  do  not  bare  a 

Th«  neeemitj  of  a  earefnl  preparation  of  tbe  instromait 
whieh  1%  the  evidence  of  the  holders'  elahns  is  important^  both 
to  tnaare  that  it  is  legally  correct,  and  to  inrvent  counterfeiting. 
The  stock  exchanges  now,  without  exception,  require  that  all 
bonds  listed  and  passing  throni^  the  exchange  shall  be  certified 
as  to  genuineness  by  a  tmstee.  When  the  instroments  have 
been  properly  checked,  signed,  and  the  seal  affixed  by  the  cor- 
poratism, and  then  certified  by  the  trastee,  they  are  returned 
to  the  issning  corporation  who  turns  them  over  to  the  banker  to 
be  sold. 

Diniribuiion  of  Corporate  Securities. — There  are  three  gen- 
eral methods  for  the  distribution  of  corporate  securities.  The 
first  method  is  by  allotment  to  the  present  security  holders, 
usually  at  a  lower  price  than  the  existing  market  price.  This 
method  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  distribution  of  common 
stocks,  than  either  preferred  stocks  or  bonds.  In  the  issuance 
of  bonds,  this  method  is  used  only  where  the  company  has  either 
become  involved  and  the  securities  would  have  to  be  marketed  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  or  where  it  desires  to  give  the  existing  holders 
the  advantage  of  securing  additional  holdings  in  the  company. 
The  former,  of  course,  does  not  concern  us  in  a  study  of  invest- 
ment securities,  except  as  it  illustrates  what  the  investment  pur- 
chaser should  avoid.  The  latter  is  more  frequently  practiced 
by  small  and  closely  controlled  corporations,  though  subscrip- 
tions arc  now  frequently  given  in  all  classes  of  corporations. 

The  second  method  of  selling  securities  directly  to  the  public 
iM,  like  the  former  method,  handled  exclusively  by  the  corpora- 
tion. This  method  has  also  been  used  by  a  few  of  the  munici- 
j)nlitios.  Only  in  rare  cases  of  small  issues,  in  a  local  market, 
has  it  been  succesHful.  Where  the  issue  is  too  small  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  investigation  and  underwriting,  the  corporation 
is  compelled  to  sell  its  own  issues,  though  neither  corporations 
nor  municipalities  have  the  selling  organization  that  make  quick 
Hales  possible.  There  are  few  undertakings  of  either  a  corpo- 
rate or  municipal  character  which  can  advantageously  use  funds 
that  arc  received  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  small 
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amounts.  Permanent  improvements  call  tor-  contracts  with 
large  immediate  outlaw's.  A  few  isolated  casAfaf  the  sale  of 
municipal  securities  over  the  counter  of  a  munlciiml-treasurer 
have  met  with  success  and  resulted  in  a  saving  of  eonioderable 
expense*  The  successful  attempts  in  this  method  of  •h^a>l5<iting 
are,  however,  too  few  to  prove  anything.  In  the  niaj*t>cVy  'of 
instances,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  costly  method  of  distl'itu-.; 
tion.  V 

The  most  economical,  consequently  the  most  effective,  form' 
of  distribution  as  yet  devised,  is  to  have  some  banker  or  group  of 
bankers  underwrite  the  issue.  "When  an  individual  bank  carries 
on  the  transaction,  the  sale  is  then  made  by  the  corporation  or 
civil  division  to  the  bank,  which  sells  them  dii-ectly  to  the  public, 
through  its  own  sales  organization.  The  listing  and  sale  of 
securities  on  the  stock  exchange  is  usually  not  made  until  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  original  securities  have  been  sold.  When 
either  a  single  bank  underwrites  and  redistributes  to  a  group 
of  bankers  or  a  group  of  bankers  assume  an  equal  interest  in 
the  issue,  the  underwriting  is  termcHi  s}^idieate  underwriting. 
The  purpose  of  tbe  latter  method  is  to  distribute  the  risk,  that 
is,  it  is  an  insurance  against  any  direct  loss  from  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  tlie  securities  for  too  long  a  period — but  more 
especially,  it  eliminates  the  risk  of  selling  by  securing  a  wider 
market  and,  consequently,  quicker  sales. 

An  imderw^riting  by  a  banker  insures  the  selling  of  the  secu- 
rities of  a  municipality  or  corporation,  and  allows  the  munici- 
pality or  corporation  making  the  issue  to  proceed  with  its 
expansion  or  construction  plans  without  the  possibility  of  any 
delays.  The  investment  banker  is  enabled  to  advance  the 
money,  as  he  can  use  the  securities  being  offered  for  sale  as 
collateral  for  loans,  A  long  delay  in  the  sale  of  securities  will 
seriously  impair  a  corporation's  credit.  The  underwriting  also 
gives  the  corporation  or  municipality  the  advantage  of  the 
banker's  experience  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  legality^  validity, 
form  of  issue,  price,  etc.,  of  the  security  issued — matters  all  of 
which  are  to  the  advantage  of  the  purchaser. 

There  are  four  t>i>es  of  syndicating  used.  The  first  three 
are  based  on  direct  purchase]  the  fourth,  which  has  practically 
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been  discarded,  .pi:(mdes  for  a  gimrantee  of  sale.  The  most 
common  methoi.liow  used  is  an  agreement  between  the  syndi- 
cate and  the.  cf^fporation  by  which  the  members  of  the  s3nadicate 
receive  UireeViy  the  allotment  of  securities  which  they  haTC 
agi'ee4Ho.selL  Each  member  then  proceeds  to  resell  his  securi- 
tiri  ctt-Vny  plan  he  chooses  to  follow,  independent  of  the  syndi* 
•.c^ti/  No  agreement  of  the  syndicate,  however,  such  as  not  to 
*^v/.'^^*"Ke  the  price  agreed  upon  can  be  violated  by  an  individual 
♦4  *  'member  of  the  syndicate.  A  second  iyp^.  sometimes  called  joint 
account*  as  opposed  to  the  joint  syndicate,  is  an  agreement 
between  a  single  banking  house  and  a  corporation.  The  bank 
then  induces  other  banking  houses  to  take  a  portion  of  the 
securities,  and  the  bank  thus  reduces  its  own  risk.  In  the  third 
form  of  njTidicate,  the  agreement  is  made  l)etween  the  syndicate 
and  the  corporation.  One  member  of  the  group  is  made  s^-ndi- 
cate  manager,  usually  the  bouse  originally  interested  in  forming 
tlie  iryndicate.  In  a  number  of  these  s>-ndicates,  no  actual  dis* 
tribntion  of  the  securities  has  been  made  until  at  least  a  major 
portion  of  the  issue  has  been  sold.  The  fourth  type  of  guaran- 
tee of  the  sale,  is  the  older  and  original  method  of  s^Tidication 
practiced,  which  is  now  rarely  used.  The  banker  either  guaran- 
t0C8  the  sale  of  the  securities  at  a  price,  or  if  the  securities 
art  not  all  sold  at  a  given  date,  he  agrees  to  take  the 
balance  at  a  stated  price,  which  usually  is  lower  than  the 
original  price  paid.  This  allows  the  corporation  to  use  its 
di«c«*unt  privileges,  if  it  so  desires,  on  these  unsold  securities. 
It  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  market  that  a  banker's  office 
can  render  valuable  service  to  the  corporation.  A  security 
that  does  not  find  an  immediale  market  is  quite  likely  to  impair 
ieriousily  the  corporation's  credit,  as  well  as  involve  consid- 
erable direct  financial  loss. 

S>Tidicate  agreements  are  formally  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  participating  menil>ers.  In  small  syndicates  the  aj^reemcnt 
t«  not  infrequently  made  orally.    The  main  sjmdicate  agree- 


*HmMiin$n  l.yan,  Sp*yHnt  Rriport  on  Joint  Account  Lrtitrg  and  Form» 
unA  Rome  ConHdrrtition^t  of  the  haw  of  Joint  An^unt  to  ilw  inre»tmcnt 
HnfiAvTf*  Aintnriatlon  <*t>ntalni*  an  excenent  statetaent  on  the  Joint  Ao- 
cotiiit.     ([li  L  B.  A.  BuUi*Ut).) 
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nients  include:  (1)  a  brief  statement  of  the  requirements  which 
the  member  must  fulfill;  (2)  the  limit  of  the  member's  liability 
to  the  amount  he  subscribes;  (3)  a  brief  description  of  the 
security;  (4)  the  details  of  management,  and  (5)  a  statement 
of  prices,  etc.,  and  the  duration  of  the  syndicate.  If  the  s>ti* 
dicate  has  not  completed  the  sale  of  its  securities  within  the 
allotted  time,  provisions  are  usually  made  for  itjs  extension.  A 
few  syndieates  have  lasted  for  several  years.  Informal  as  some 
of  the  syndicate  agreements  have  been,  there  is  seldom  ever  any 
disagreement  that  leads  to  litigation. 

Commissions  to  the  banker  for  conducting  the  syndicate  vary 
widely.  As  the  comniiasion  ascends,  the  chances  are  that  the 
security  enters  to  an  equivalent  degree  into  the  speculative 
class.  This  is  especially  true  where  bonuses  are  given  to  the 
s>Tidicate.  Additional  profits  are  sometimes  realized  by  mem- 
bers of  a  syndicate  when  the  securities  arc  all  taken  up  and 
temporarily  held  for  a  better  market.  The  large  carrying 
charge  seldom  warrants  this,  except  in  speculative  under- 
vrviXings. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  bonds  issued  are  bought  and  sold 
on  the  exchange,  thoui^h  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
issues  listed.  The  permanency  in  the  large  holdings  of  bonds 
also  leaves  only  a  small  ratio  of  bonds  which  reappear  on  the 
exchange.  It  has  been  estimated  that  onl}'  about  one-tenth  of 
the  Government  bonds  sold  prior  to  the  War  passed  through  the 
exchange.  Wliere  sjmdicates  are  formed  for  the  distribution 
of  state  and  municipal  securities,  the  procedure  of  organization 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  some  of  those  organized  for  under- 
writing corporation  securities,  and  needs  no  further  comment. 
Because  of  these  conditions,  there  is  little  object  in  listing  any 
of  the  smaller  issues. 

This  latter  situation,  especially,  necessitates  that  the  banker 
shall  sustain  a  market  for  the  securities  which  he  has  under- 
written, or  offered  for  sale.  Not  infrequently  the  purchaser  of 
a  bond,  who,  at  the  time  he  bought  the  bond,  had  no  intention 
of  selling,  is  forced  to  dispose  of  it.  The  banker,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  highest  reputation  for  his  securities,  must  either 
create  or  provide  a  market  for  these  securities.    If  the  holder, 
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who  naturally  turns  to  the  banker  who  offered  tlie  secnrities, 
eannot  find  a  market  with  the  latter,  he  will  be  forced  to  throw 
it  on  the  market  at  a  very  large  sacrifice  even  though  the 
underlying  value  is  sound.  In  this  very  legitimate  practice 
of  providing  a  market,  the  banker  is  performing  a  valuable 
service,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  corporation  and  the 
investor.  As  referred  to  elsewhere,  this  legitimate  sustaining 
of  a  market  must  be  distinguished  from  a  market  which  is  sus- 
tained for  the  purjKisc  of  hiding  a  weak  corporation.  Bankers 
of  dou!>tful  repute  have  been  known  to  force  up  the  price  of 
some  of  their  offerings  in  their  own  office,  five  to  ten  points  over 
night,  but  these  were  speculative  secnrities,  and  not  investments. 

When  the  offering  is  large  and  w^idely  held,  an  active  market 
is  automatically  establislied  and  the  banker  will  not  have  to  sus- 
tain the  market,  except  where  a  corporation  has  come  into  a 
weakened  condition.  If  this  condition  is  only  temporary,  it 
need  not  give  the  holder  of  an  in%^estment  security  any  concern. 
If  it  is  a  permanent  change,  then  the  holder  of  these  securities 
should  closely  watch  the  corporation's  condition^  as  any  sustain- 
ing of  the  market  is  fictitious.  When  the  issue  is  small  or  inac- 
tive, a  forced  reappearance  of  some  of  the  bonds  on  the  market 
may  cause  a  depression  of  the  price  though  the  corporation's 
condition  may  have  been  materially  strengthened  since  the  orig- 
inal issue.  It  is  quite  evident  that  unless  the  banker  does 
provide  for  a  market  for  these  securities  which  are  sold 
again,  all  interests  must  suffer  a  loss  despite  the  character  of 
the  security. 

Lastly,  a  new  t>T)e  of  agreement  which  cannot  yet  be  said 
to  be  established  is  developing;  namely,  the  relationship  between 
the  bond  departments  of  banks  in  large  cities  and  the  banks  of 
small  cities  and  towns.  While  it  is  true  that  this  practice  has 
already  been  established,  it  is  relatively  as  yet  very  insignificant. 
New  sources  of  capital  for  the  commercial  and  industrial  devel- 
opment must  be  secured.  M'^hy  go  abroad  if  it  can  be  secured 
within  our  own  borders?  Some  of  the  agricultural  states,  for 
example,  of  the  Middle  West  now  accumulate  surplus  funds 
every  year.  The  most  economical  method  by  which  these  funds 
can  be  secured  is  through  the  local  banks  of  the  territory.    The 
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banks  know  who  possess  funds  and  the  expense  of  this  selling 
method  in  I'nral  territory  would  be  more  economieal  than  the 
cmploytixent  of  special  salesmen  to  sell  direct  to  iodividnals  by 
city  banks.  While  a  small  commission  is  now  allowed  these  so- 
called  small  city  and  country  banks,  in  the  very  near  future, 
the  stronger  of  these  small  banks  or  a  nember  of  them  toother 
are  going  to  demand  a  certain  participation  in  the  syndicate. 
How  soon  this  will  take  a  more  definite  form  or  what  the  defi- 
nite form  will  be»  it  is  too  early  to  say.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  that  this  demand  is  now  beginning  to  take  a  definite 
form.* 

Distrihuiion  of  CivU  Loans. — The  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  War  gave  up  the  sale  of  its  bond  issues  by  syndicates/ 
Prior  to  the  European  War,  announcement  of  a  loan  was  pub- 
licly made  by  the  Treasury  Departments  and  bids  requested. 
Subscription  blanks  were  filled  out  and  a  cash  deposit  required, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  market  would  have  been 
greatly  affected.  After  the  bids  were  closed,  the  list  of  the 
Bubscribers  allotted  their  subscription  was  sent  out.  Tempo- 
rary certificates  were  given  with  the  final  payment  of  the  sub- 
scription. The  subscription  to  the  Liberty  Loans  was  some- 
what different.  The  huge  sums  needed  necessitated  organized 
campaigns  with  which  all  are  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  give  the  details.  All  subscriptions  of  small  amounts 
were  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  loans. 

The  states  follow  much  the  same  method  as  that  formerly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  scaled  bids.  While  in  the  main  this  is  also  the  method 
of  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  the  actual  practice 
varies  between  civil  divisions  in  the  same  state,  except  where 


"Aiiotber  form  of  niarketin^  securities  which  has  lieen  used  by  a 
few  public  utility  corporatioHs,  is  the  selling  of  securities  directly  to  their 
own  customers.  This  practice  possesses  large  possibilities  and  will 
increase.  It  :lls^^  has  the  actvontage  of  closer  co-operation  betweeia  the 
public  utility  and  the  public  which  is  of  paramoont  imivortance  to  any 
utility  company. 

"The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  bonds  issues  and  the  issues  of  the 
Joint  Land  Bank  or;:auized  under  the  Fe^leral  Act  have  all  been  under- 
written by  private  hankers,  but  they  cannot  be  eonsiderefl  as  direct 
issues  of  the  Federal  Govemnieat. 
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statutes  require  uniform  procedure.  The  listing  on  the 
exchange  is  not  done,  as  a  rule,  until  the  major  part  at  least 
of  the  underwriter's  original  offerings  have  been  marketed.  It 
is  always  necessary  that  an  investment  hanker  protect  his 
market  against  the  speculator  diirinj;?  the  period  of  original  sale. 
Any  movement  start e*l  at  thi8  time  that  wonld  move  the  price  a 
fraction  below  the  offering  price  of  the  underwriters,  would 
destroy  the  market  for  the  latten  And  this  depression  in  price 
might  he  effected  by  the  speculator  in  trading  purchases  which 
would  not  necessarily  be  any  reflection  upon  the  original  price 
made  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hastings  Lyons  explains  the  method  of  creating  a 
market  for  listed  securities  as:  *' Building  a  market,  in  the  sense 
of  estahlishing  a  course  of  trading  is  much  like  building  an 
arch ;  if  the  process  is  complete,  the  market  will  support  itself, 
A  buying  demand  will  e^ist  sxifficient  to  meet  without  break- 
down any  pressure  to  sell.  The  l>ankers  who  brought  out  the 
issue  can  now  w^elcome  the  speculators;  every  speculative  pur- 
chase and  sale  means  one  more  transaction  to  help  make  the 
market  more  actire  and  therefore  more  stable."* 

Wlien  bids  are  made  by  a  bank  for  a  civil  division  isane, 
they  are  made  either  in  whole  or  part.  A  bid  is  frequently 
made  by  a  banker  with  the  qualifications  that  the  bid  is  made 
only  fc .  the  whole  of  the  issue  or  a  particular  portion  of  it. 
The  highest  bidder  receives  the  allotment,  if  all  the  require- 
ments  of  the  advertisement  have  been  fulfilled,  though  the  high- 
est price  hid  for  a  portion  of  the  issue  might  not  be  taken,  as 
the  remainder  might  have  to  be  sold  at  such  a  price  that  the 
total  net  price  would  be  lower  than  that  if  a  lower  price 
were  taken  for  the  total  block  of  bonds.  Bankets  also  some- 
times give  different  bids  for  various  amounts  of  the  issue. 
Bids  must  usually  be  accompanied  wqth  a  deposit  and  be  sealed. 
If  an  allotment  is  made  and  the  bidder  fails  to  take  it  up,  his 
deposit  is  forfeited*  On  the  other  hand,  the  bid  is  always 
ciualified  by  the  provision  that  the  issue  has  met  all  legal  require- 
ments.   A  few  issues  have  been  sold  directly  to  the  public  by 


■Hn^tln^H  Lyon.  CorpomHon  Financv,  Tnrt  11,  p.  100  (lOlft). 
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"the  officials  of  the  mitnieipality.  This  is  still  of  infrequent 
occurrence  and  has  not  always  been  successful. 

When  the  award  has  been  made  the  proper  officials  of  the 
civil  division  suhniit  a  complete  set  of  traBscripts  to  the  hank 
allotted  the  honds.  These  transcripts  should  contain  every  step 
taken  in  marketing  the  loan  up  to  the  actual  awarding  of  the 
bonds.  When  the  legality  of  the  bonds  has  been  approved  by 
the  counsel  of  the  bidder,  they  are  then  accepted  and  the  official 
imbursed  for  the  bith  As  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  civil  loan  issues  originally  hid  for  are  rejecte^l  because  of 
legal  irregularity^  the  importance  of  this  qualification  is 
apparent. 

New  York  Stock  Excluingc  Eules  for  Lisfmg.^ — One  of  the 
most  effective  forms  of  legal  protection  in  forcing  the  proper 
issuance  of  the  mortgage  and  bond,  has  been  the  Listing  Rules 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  While  the  direct  purpose 
of  the  Exchange  has  been  to  insure  perfect  freedom  and  safety 
in  trading,  the  protection  given  the  security  has  been  no  less 
important. 

The  more  important  of  the  advantages  in  listing  are  the 

I 'Wider  and  freer  market,  greater  stabilization  of  the  price  of  the 
©eeurity,  greater  convertibility  and  Avider  and  cheaper  hypothe- 
cation. Incidentally,  with  these  advantages,  are  procnred 
additional  sanctions  as  to  the  legality  and  certification  of  the 
mortgages  and  bonds,  together  with  certain  public  corpora- 
tion reports.  An  even  more  important  protection — one  against 
fraud — exists  in  the  exact  regulations  which  the  members 
must  meet  in  dealing  with  their  customers.  No  less  important 
is  the  stabilization  it  creates  for  securities  in  the  pri%dlege  it 


r         »Tlie  New  York  Stock   Exchange  Rules  for   Listing  are  given   In 
preference  to  any  other  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Rules,  because  of  th<» 

»  large  number  of  securities  listed.     The  rules  of  the  other  Exchanges 
liave  heen  closely  nuKlelecl  after  those  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
For  complete  description  of  Ustinir  and  st<x?k  exchange  transactions 
see  the  following:    fleariiifjm  before  th4'  ^cnfiie  Committee  on  Bfinkinfj 
and  Currencjf,  S.  3895,  03fl  Congress.  Second  SeSvSion:  Sereno  S.  Pratt. 
Work  of  WfiJI  Street   (Revised.  1920)  ;  W.  C  Van  Antwerp,  The  Stock 
IS^chofiife  from  Within  (1019)  ;  S,  S,  Hnelmen  "The  Scope  and  Functions 
I  of  the  Stock  ^^arket/'  The  A^tttiU  of  American  Acad  emu  of  Political  and 
[Sor^iol  Seienee.  vol,  xxxv    (May,  1910),  pp.  1*23,     (See  Index  of  same 
rolume  for  other  articles.) 
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permitB  for  more  easily  diseouBting  the  future  and  the  creation 
of  a  constant  flow  and  outlet  for  corporation  capitaL  These 
roles  directly  affecting  the  security,  whose  compliance  must 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Listing  Committee,  are  summarized  as 

follows : 

The  papers  to  be  filrd  with  the  application  for  listing,  prob- 
ably give  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  requirements  of 
thii*  Committee.* 

(1)  The  instrument  or  instruments  representing  the 
v\\thtH  of  the  holder  must  contain  a  complete  recital  of  these 
rlfjim.s.  Seven  copies  of  the  mortfarape  are  to  be  filed,  one  to 
be  certified  by  the  Trustee.  Rights  of  registration,  transfer, 
converRion  and  interchange  of  bond^i^  whether  registered  or 
ri»ypon  bonds,  general  statement  of  lien,  the  amount  of  the  issue, 
the  dateR  and  parties  of  issue.,  denomination,  rate  of  interest,  any 
linking  fund  provisionR,  any  convertible  privileges,  the  time,  the 
place,  notices  and  conditions  of  redemption  are  to  appear  on 
the  bond.  The  power  of  aaHignmcnt,  according  to  a  form 
upproved  by  the  Committee,  must  be  given  for  registered  bonds* 
When  inlercharjgeable,  the  rules  state:  '*When  a  mortgage  or 
indenture  provides  that  bonds  may  he  issued  interchangeably  in 
coupon  and  registered  form,  each  registered  bond  issued  there- 
tinder  shall  bear  a  legend  reciting  the  number  or  numbers  of  the 
coupon  bond  or  bonds  resei-^^ed  for  exchange  of  such  regivStered 
bond/'  When  coupon  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  less 
than  $1,000,  and  they  are  exchangeable  for  $1,000  coupon 
boutls.  tbe  smaller  bonds  should  contain  the  legend  granting 
this  privilege.     They  are  further  designated  by  a  serial  number. 

(2)  The  Listing  Committee,  in  order  to  have  some  proof 
of  the  legality  of  the  issue  requires  an  opinion  of  the  applicant's 
counsel  as  to:  (a)  organir^tion,  and  (b)  validity  of  the  issue; 
(c)  all  the  papers  covering  the  authorization  of  the  issue;  (d) 
the  certificates  of  the  public  authority;  (e)  certificate  of  the 
regi  st  ra  r  *s  presen  t  r egi  st  rat  ion . 

(3)  The  committee  recommends  that  a  different  trustee  be 
appointed  for  each  indenture,  though  this  has  not  been  enforced 


*S*'o  Strw^k  Kn change  testing  Rules  for  complete  detaUs  of  the  Com- 
mlttiVf*  rr^kmlatloii!*. 
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where  impraetieal,  as  in  eoiisolirkfioiiH  and  mergers.  No  official 
or  represeDtativ©  of  a  corporation  shall  be  made  a  trustee  for 
the  company's  own  mortgapre.  The  trustee *s  certificate  shall 
cover r  (a)  the  aceoptaiice  of  the  trusteeship,  (h)  "the  issnauce 
Tinder  the  tenns  of  the  mortgage  or  indenture  with  the  number, 
amount,  etc.,  of  securities  held,  and  (c)  the  cancellation  or  cre- 
mation of  deposits  of  underlying  securities  prior  Hens,  etc.," 
and  (d)  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  covering  the  appointment  of 
the  transfer  agent  and  registrar. 

(4)  The  mortgage  instniment,  in  addition  to  the  details 
ineludeil  in  one,  two  and  three,  must  include  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  lien  approved  by  the  ComTniltPe;  this  description 
covers  franchises,  land,  buildings,  equipment,  right  of  ways, 
leases,  other  privileges,  titles,  guarantees,  etc. 

(5)  When  a  corporation  applies  for  listing  its  securities^  it 
must  agree:  to  dispose  of  any  of  its  propetty  only  on  iuiihori- 
zation  of  the  stockholders-  to  make  an  annual  report  fifteen 
days  before  the  annual  Tueeting  of  the  stockholders,  to  maintain 
a  transfer  and  registry  office  or  agency  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York  City;  to  give  ten  days  for  the  closing  of  the 
books;  and  to  notify  the  Stock   Exchange  of  any  rights  or 

•issuance  of  rights  or  subscriptions. 
(6)  The  Committee  requires  that  bonds  and  coupons  shall 
be  printed  by  an  engraving  company  approved  by  it»  accord- 
^ing  to  specified  rules. 

H  (7)  In  addition  to  these  conditions,  other  important  require- 
^Rinents  are  statements  of:  the  purpose  of  listing,  a  report 
'covering  all  the  details  of  the  corporation's  charter,  original 
organization,  character  of  business,  and  subsequent  financial 
history,  including  details  of  any  reorganization  and  practices, 
or  mergers;  its  present  financial  status;  a  complete  description 
and  engineer's  report  on  its  physical  properties;  detailed  char- 
acter of  its  liabilities;  details  of  contracts  with  other  corpora- 
tions or  individuals;  names  of  the  officials  and  transfer  agents, 
trustees,  and  registrars;  location  of  its  offices,  time  of  meet- 
ings, etc. 


CHAPTER  VTI 
THE  CORPORATION  MORTGAGE 

The*  mniiifafte  is  defined  as  the  instrument  which  spcnres 
the  prinf*Ipal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  by  pleclginj?  specified 
property.  It  may  eover  property  to  be  aef|uircil,  mu\  the  pren- 
eml  assets  of  the  corporation.  It  usually  is  in  the  form  of  a 
conveyance  to  a  trustee  and  is  known  in  that  ease  as  a  trust 
deed.  The  bonds  are  described  in,  and  secured  by  the  mortj^age 
or  trust  deed,  and  thus  become  the  lef?al  representations  {i.  e,  of 
the  bondholders'  claims)  of  the  rights  stipiilated  in  the  mort- 
j?a(?e  or  trust  deed.  In  any  variation  between  the  two  instru- 
ments, the  bond  has  precedence,  as  the  mortprage  or  trust  deed 
is  {lepcndent  on  the  bond  and  can  have  no  existence  except  as 
security  therefor.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  recalled  that 
by  the  common  law  a  note  or  bond  was  negotiable,  while  the 
trust  ihm]  was  not  nefrntiable,  with  the  result  that  in  a  suit  upon 
the  debt  in  the  law  courts  by  holders  in  due  course,  defenses 
could  not  be  interposed  against  Kucb  holders,  which  coidd  be 
interposed  asfainst  them  in  a  foreclosure  procee<linprs  under  the 
niortRaffc.  This  undesirable  situation  of  the  common  law  has 
been  quite  (^nerally  altered  by  legislation  to  the  effect  that 
w*hen  any  negotiable  instrument  is  secured,  defenses  cannot  be 
»et  up  in  a  suit  upon  the  security  which  could  not  be  made  in 
a  suit  on  the  debt. 

The  issuance  of  this  intermediate  instrument  grew  out  of  a 
practical  and  not  a  Ic^al  necessity.  With  the  jyrowth  of  cor- 
porations, the  amount  of  money  needed  was  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual could  advance,  or,  if  he  had  jaiflReient  capital  for  the 
smaller  corporation,  he  was  not  willing?  to  take  the  risk  of 
investing  all  of  his  funds  in  one  enterprise.  To  give  a  frac- 
tional claim  of  a  railroad's  mileag<^  as  security  for  a  bond  would 
be  futile  to  both  the  railroad  and  the  bondholder.     The  issu- 
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ance  of  a  mortgage  in  security  for  an  advancement  of  all  funds 
wanted  by  the  corporation  and  creation  of  a  tinistee  to  act  for 
all  bondholders  did  make  possible  the  issuance  of  fractional 
claims  against  this  mortgage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  consoli* 
dated  all  claims  through  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage  to  a 
trustee*  This  made  possible  unified  action,  and  gave  some  value 
to  the  bondholders'  claijii,  and  also  protected  the  corporation. 

The  mortgage,  after  it  has  been  legally  authorized,  is  a 
pledge  by  the  corporation  of  its  property,  which  gives  the  right 
to  advance  funds  to  the  corporation  and  to  seize  the  property 
upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  when 
due.  The  bonds  then  are  merely  evidences  of  Ibis  obligation 
and  the  promise  of  the  corporation  to  pay. 

Limitations  of  hsue,^ — The  older  practice  in  marketing  mort- 
gage and  bond  issues  was  to  make  an  isaiue  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate needs,  though  most  of  the  older  statutes  permitted  many 
of  the  modern  practices.  The  more  recent  statutes  and  prac- 
tices are  tending  to  a  more  elastic,  yet  safer  policy — safer  if  the 
proper  control  of  the  issuance  is  exercised.  Where  liberaliza- 
tion is  extended  which  results  in  larger  advantages  to  the  cor- 
porations the  danger  always  exists  that  adequate  provisions  will 
not  be  made  to  safeguard  the  investor. 

Three  general  classifications  that  may  be  made  of  mortgages 
for  legal  identification  are:  (a)  the  closed-end  mortgage;  (b) 
the  open*end  mortgage;  and  (c)  the  open  mortgage.  The 
elosed-end  mortgage  provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  limited 
amount  which  is  issxied  all  at  once,'  This  is  an  older  form  which 
gained  such  favor  at  one  time  that  all  other  issues  were  dis- 
carded; it  was  then  rejected  for  a  period  and  again  revived, 
but  ig  now  rapidly  passing  out  of  use.  A  good  example  of 
the  older  use  of  this  moi^tgage  is  the  liens  issued  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  between  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  and  Dunkirk,  New 
York,     Nine  bonds  issued  by  this  method,  upon  this  particu- 


^As  the  Autliorlzatlon  of  the  Issue  has  heen  treated  in  a  prececllng 
ehftpter,  it  is  uot  considered  necessary  to  repeat  It  here*  though  tt 
should  also  he  tMnsitlertMl  at  this  iii»lnt, 

'Mortgajces  undf^r  the  ahove  titles  are  often  ditrerently  clescrihed, 
and  the  reader  in  making  comparisons  with  ather  authors  should  hear 
ibis  fact  in  mind. 
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lar  mileage,  are  still  extant/  In  the  open-end  mortgage,  the 
amount  is  fixed  but  is  issued  in  stated  or  varying  amounts, 
and  under  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  mortgage,  which  are 
generally  the  same  as  in  the  open-mortgage. 

The  open-mortgage'  has  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  issued  except  the  agreements  in  the  mortgage  itself  and 
the  statutory  limitations  of  the  particular  state  in  which  issued. 
These  issues  are  still  rare,  but  with  the  increasing  state  regula- 
tion of  security  issues,  they  are  the  logical  development,  at  least 
for  large  corporations.  For  why  should  a  company  be  continu- 
ally asking  for  new  issues  if  the  maximum  increase  is  fixed  at 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  new  extension  or  addition, 
and  interest  charges,  including  the  interest  on  the  new  issues, 
must  be  earned  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  times  and  the 
certification  of  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  trustees?  The  serious  criticism  which  has 
been  made  against  this  method,  and  rightly  so,  is  the  fact  that 
the  practice  of  evaluating  and  auditing  the  additions  to  the 
physical  plant  and  equipment  is  not  always  carefully  carried 
out  by  the  trustee.  In  practice,  Very  frequently  the  trustee 
accepts  the  statements  of  the  issuing  corporation  without  himself 
providing  for  a  complete  and  proper  checking  of  the  properties. 
Greater  guarantee  of  more  complete  auditing  must  be  insisted 
upon  before  this  type  of  issue  can  be  fully  accepted  by  the 
investor.  Where  this  condition  is  met,  the  advantages  accruing, 
both  to  the  investor  and  the  corporation,  are  greater  than  with 
any  other  type  of  issue,  and  sooner  or  later  these  protections 
will  be  incorporated  in  mortgages. 

The  statutes  sometimes  designate  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
may  be  issued  upon  a  property.  The  most  common  limitations 
are  those  stipulating  the  ratio  of  bonded  debt  to  capital  stock 
and  of  the  bonded  debt  to  the  value  of  the  fixed  property.  The 
total  amount,  where  a  limit  is  placed  on  the  issue,  should  be 


'On  date  of  January  1,  1920. 

The  strictly  open-mortgage  (or  "open-issue")  allows  the  further 
issue  of  honds  with  the  same  lien  as  the  honds  outstanding,  so  in  a 
receivership  all  honds  put  out  at  various  times  are  on  the  same  hasis. 
In  practice,  however,  certain  values  in  property  must  exist  as  stated 
above.     This  technically  does  place  a  limitation  on  the  issue. 
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^ven  in  the  mortgage.  This  does  not  mean,  however^  that  all 
the  bonds  shall  be  issued  at  one  time.  The  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage may  designate  that  the  whole  or  any  part  shall  be  isaned 
at  a  given  time,  or  a  part  may  be  retained  to  retire  existing 
issues  that  mature  at  a  later  date*  Almost  any  method  of  legit- 
imate issiie  may  be  nsed  as  long  as  it  comes  within  the  limits  of 
the  authorization.  Bonds  put  out  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed 
by  statute  are  illegally  issued  and  consequently  void.  If  the 
amount  issued  is  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  stipulated  by  the 
mortgage,  the  bondholders  have  a  legitimate  claim  against  the 
corporation  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  bondholders. 

General  Provisitms  in  the  Corporaie  Mortgage  Instrttment.^^ 
Though  the  exact  provision  in  the  particular  mortgage  must 
differ,  the  general  pro\*isions  have  been  so  well  standardizid 
that  they  apply  to  all  mortgages.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  date  of  the  issue  of  the  mortgage  is  given; 

2.  The  parties— who  are  the  corporation  as  party  of 
the  first  part,  and  the  trustee  or  trustees  who  are  parties 
of  the  second  part  and  who  hold  the  title  for  the  bond- 
holders*— are  named. 

3.  The  preamble  recites  the  legal  status  of  the  cor- 
poratioB ;  namely,  the  state  in  which  it  is  incorporated, 
and  whether  organized  under  special  or  general  laws  of 
the  state,  by  consolidation  or  other  form;  its  domicile:  its 
capitalization;  and  the  properties  owned  and  leasetl  when 
included  in  the  mortgage.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
procee^ls  of  the  bond  issue  are  to  be  used  are  set  forth, 
together  with  the  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  issue, 
limitations,  .and  protection  against  over-issue. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  stockholders^  resolutions*  and  the 
directors'  resolutions  approving  the  issue  is  included 
here,  and  it  should  specify  the  officer  or  officers  who  are 
authorized  to  execute  the  same.  In  some  states  there  is 
added  the  authority  of  a  state  commission  for  public  utili- 
ties, and  it  is  well  to  include  before  the  grant,  a  clause 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  require  that  no  nffieer 
or  director  of  tlie  c'ontoratioji  iun  aet  hh  a  trustee.  Beeaiisc  of  the 
variations  In  the  .stato  laws,  which  Hnitt  the  n^jhts  of  tnistees  in  their 
Jurisdiction  of  foreign  mriioratlims,  in  many  states,  where  it  ii*  mMn^s- 
i<ary  to  tasnre  ap^ainst  f^anplicatioii  with  a  state  over  its  trnsteoshi[i 
laws,  it  is  well  to  apisoiiit  a  *H>trn.stec*  to  act  with  the  tniHtee. 

*Most  of  the  states  require  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  stockhohlers  to 
approve  the  authorizatio?i. 
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stating  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  respect  to 
the  mortage  and  Ijonds  have  been  complied  with  in  mak- 
ing this  issue.  The  amount »  rate,  maturity,  denomina- 
tions and  whether  interchangeable,  endorsement,  registra- 
tion, transfer,  replacements,  execution,  etc.,  are  also 
included. 

5.  The  full  text  of  the  bond,  an  exact  copy  of  the 
intei*est  coupon,  the  form  of  the  tinistee  certificate,  and 
the  form  of  guarantee,  if  given,  and  signatures,  etc.,  are 
presented. 

6.  A  description  of  the  conveyance  of  the  property 
that  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  bond  issne  is  given 
in  detail — **the  mortgaged  premises,  generally  acknowl- 
edging a  nciininal  consideration  paid  by  the  trustee  to  the 
corporation  and  reciting  the  further  consideration,''  etc/ 

7.  A  complete  and  detailed  description  of  the  prop- 
erty, including  franchise,  patent  rights,  trade-marks,  etc., 
is  set  forth.  If  stocks,  mortgages,  patent  rights,  trade- 
marks, etc.,  exist,  they  are  set  forth,  and  the  corporation 
will  execute,  simultaneously  with  the  execution  of  the 
mortgage,  to  a  trustee.  If  other  liens  already  exist  on 
the  same  property,  they  should  be  stateil  with  their  priori- 
ties and  position,  as  well  as  the  liens  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies, 

8.  Following  the  description  of  the  property,  a  great 
many  mortgages  now  contain  the  so-called  unlimited 
amount,  or  after-acquired  property  clause,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  inclusion  of  any  property  that  the  company 
might  develop  or  acquire  in  the  future,  during  the  life  of 
the  mortgage,  after  the  corporation  has  met  certain 
rcfinirements  specified  in  the  mortgage.  Usually  new 
bonds,  under  the  authorization,  can  be  issued  up  to  a 
given  per  cent  of  the  vahie  of  the  property.  In  public 
utilities  this  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  with  the  additional  requirement 
that  the  interest  charge  be  earned  a  stated  number  of 
times. 

9.  A  statement  of  the  acceptance  of  the  mortgage 
and  the  trustees'  duties,  rights,  and  obligations,  and  pro- 
vision for  his  certification  and  the  agreement  of  the  eor- 


*Tln*  trn»tpo  merely  holds  the  nrf»pprl.v  and  exercises  control  in 
liehrtlf  of  tlie  ItorHlliiiMcrs  iiiuIct  the  mortj;uj?p.  If  the  fTmvpyatire  is  In 
\Ui*  tnrm  of  such  injUatoral  ns  ?4toek»  iiud  honds,  they  are  dflivercil  to 
the  fniHfct*.  The  voting,  payment  of  dividends,  etc.,  are  provided  for 
In  the  riiortirwKe, 
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pormtMB  to  cohtej  tbe  mortfakge  lo  a  trassee  are  abi» 
inefaided. 

10.  A  cov^enaoit  by  the  eomianT  to  par  tlie  prindptl 
and  intenst  wben  dw  under  ^widfied  eooditioiis  stated 
in  the  mort^a^  is  girien. 

VL  ProTisMDS  are  made  for  tlie  place,  method  and 
medhnc  of  payment  and  the  registration  and  transf^or, 
number,  signature  and  antbentieation  of  botb  the  bonds 
and  foapons.  the  eertificaticm  by  a  trustee.,  the  attaehing 
of  the  offieial  seal  and  issoanee,  mutilation  and  dcstme- 
tion  of  temporary  certificates  cm  the  mortgage*  ProTi- 
sions  are  made  also  for  the  cancellation  of  coupons  and 
bonds  when  doe  and  the  method  of  ddivery  to  the  com- 
pany. 

12.  The  mortgagor  agrees  to  maintain  the  lien,  to 
pay  an  mechanics  and  labor  and  other  prior  claims  in 
order  to  fnnintiiiii  the  mortgages'  priority,  taxe^  assess- 
ments,  gOTemmental  charges,  insurance^  etc.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Income  Tax  Law«  the  ten- 
dency, especiaUy  in  the  large  mortgage,  is  to  require  per- 
sons entitled  to  interest  to  furnish  the  proper  certificates 
showing  compliance  with  the  law  in  order  to  protect  the 
company  agunst  any  liability  for  the  payment  of  these 
taxes.^ 

13.  It  is  customary  to  include  an  agreement  to  keep 
the  mortgaged  property  in  good  condition  and  properly 
to  repair  and  replace  all  worn-out  equipment. 

14.  When  a  sinking  fund  provision  exists,  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  fund  shall  be  accumulated  and  the 
details  by  which  the  plan  shall  be  carried  out  are  gi^'en, 

15.  Where  the  mortgagor  is  to  have  the  option  of 
calling  the  bonds  upon  any  interest  date,  or  the  bonds  are 
to  be  retired  by  serial  payment,  the  manner  and  time  of 
notification,  of  payment,  etc.,  are  stated. 

16.  If  a  part  of  the  issue  is  to  be  used  in  refunding 
a  prior  issue,  the  plan  of  refunding  must  be  set  forth  in 
detail. 

17.  Some  bonds  or  mortgages  contain  the  option  to 
convert  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  issuing  company  or 


'The  former  practice  of  the  ohligor  to  covenant  to  \my  the  principal 
and  interest  without  deduction  of  taxes  Is  now  hein^  omlttwi  l>y  many 
corporations.  At  the  present  writing  there  still  seems  to  he  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  promise  of  the  mortgagor  to  pay  the  Fe<ieral  Ini\>me 
Tax  is  not  Toid. 
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other  securities  ag^reed  upon;  in  such  eases,  the  method 
of  conversion,  the  time  limits  of  conversion,  the  price, 
etc.,  are  given.  The  same  detailed  provisions  should  be 
required  where  interchange  of  coupon  or  registered  bonds 
18  allowed,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  I'cplae- 
ing  of  lost  and  mutilated  securities, 

18.  Then  comes  the  recital  stipulating  in  the  agree- 
ment that  all  control  of  administration  and  operation  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee. 

19.  Pro^nsions  and  regulations  governing  defalca- 
tjon,  foreclosure*  the  duties,  rights,  liabilities  and  waivers 
of  trustees,  officers  and  stockholders  are  in  the  mortgage.* 

20.  The  mortgage  makes  provision  for  the  registra- 
tion of  the  principal,  and  some  mortgages  include  the 
interest  and  the  place,  time  and  method  of  payment,  sig- 
nature, etc. 

21.  When  the  mortgage  has  been  approved  by  the 
legal  counsel  of  the  corporation  and  trustee,  and  such 
necessary  changes  made,  as  agreed  upon,  the  instrument 
ifl  signed  by  the  president  of  the  company  and  the  trustee, 
and  the  respective  seal  of  each  affixed  and  attested  by 
their  secretaries. 

22.  Provisions  are  usually  made  in  large  mortgages 
for  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  instrument, 
when  all  parties  to  the  mortgage  approve. 

23.  Where  it  is  desirable  for  the  mortgagor  to  obtain 
releases  for  certain  parts  of  its  properties,  especially 
where  government  regulation  requires  it,  the  reservations 
protecting  all  interests  must  be  complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  considerable  latitude.' 

24.  A  covenant  should  be  made  in  the  mortgage  pro- 
viding, where  required,  for  the  keeping  of  the  transfer 
books  at  the  office  of  the  registrar,  as  also  for  the  trans- 
fer  agency. 

25.  A  number  of  original  copies  are  usually  issued 
and  eonsidcred  as  one  instrument,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  recording  of  the  mortgapje  when  the  corporation,  as 
in  the  case  e>f  a  railroad,  has  properties  extending  into 
several  states.  In  all  states  it  must  at  least  be  filal  w^ith 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  some  states  w^ith  the 
Rcconler  of  each  county  through  which  the  property  is 
domiciled. 


*TheHe  are  c1lBco««ed  \n  rlctflU  imdcr  n  snbjH>r|ncnt  heading. 

'Kxumiile  of  Northern  Pacitlc  Mortgage  at  1014, 
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26.  All  terms  which  need  an  explanation  should  be 
clearly  defined. 

27.  Lastl\%  flfter  the  acceptance  by  the  trustee,  and 
attestation  afkuowIetlpnTieiits  by  proper  company  officials 
as  stipulated  in  (21),  the  mortgage  is  registered  and 
recorded  with  citlicr,  or  both,  state  or  county  officials  em- 
powered with  this  duty. 

Other  Creditors^  Claims.^ — As  long  as  interest  charges  and 
principal  are  met  when  due,  and  the  corporation  i^ives  strong 
evidence  of  a  wide  enouirh  margin  of  profits  above  all  expenses 
for  the  future,  the  bondholder  has  little  concern  in  priorities. 
But  all  careful  business  planning  requires  that  the  risks  be 
known  and  covered  w^here  possible.  The  difference  made  by 
these  risks  in  the  value  of  securities  is  what  determines  the  dif- 
ference between  investment  and  speculation,  and  the  investor 
assumes  or  eliminates  these  risks  according  to  the  safety  of  the 
security  which  he  purchases.  A  knowledge  of  these  risks 
requires  an  understanding  of  legal  priorities,  as  well  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  financial  status  of  the  corporation.  Tn  the  pur- 
chase of  the  security  the  investor  does  not  anticipate  bankruptcy 
and  forceloKure.  but  he  should  know  what  the  legal  risk  in 
priority  is,  should  contingencies  ever  arise.  Investors,  through 
ignorance  of  their  priority  claims^  have  often  made  needless 
sacrifice  by  throwing  their  holdings  into  the  market  where  they 
would  hsLve  held  them  had  they  know^n  of  the  advantage  wdiieh 
their  securities  possessed. 

Upon  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage^  the  court  provides  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage  and  deter- 
mines to  ^vhom  the  proceeds  shall  be  distributed  after  all 
the  expenses  of  foreclosure  have  been  paid.  Following 
these  expenses  in  precedence,  are  those  claims  specifically 
stipulated  as  having  priority  by  state  statutes  and  those  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  court.  The  latter  may  be  those  debts 
which  have  been  assumed  uuf^er  the  court's  own  orders,     Stat- 


*The  stiidf^nt  of  iiiv(*srrn(*tits  win  find  that  a  carefnl  study  of  Hie 
elfiBgiflcation  and  deHcrijttloii  of  bonds  wHl  ^ve  some  assistiince  in 
(letermiDin^f  priorities.  As  8o  strongly  omphasized  imdpr  clnssiflcatSon, 
the  name  of  a  bond  mn»t  imt  be  taken  as  tbe  basis  of  its  Uen,  but  a 
careful  study  wiU  soon  determlue  what  can  be  accepted. 
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iites  almost  alwaj^s  declare  that  taxes  and  all  forms  of  gorem* 
ment  assessments  shall  have  priority  over  all  creditors*  claims 
regardless  of  when  the  tax  was  levied. 

The  statutes  of  most  states  provide  for  the  priority  of  all 
operating  expenses  and  receiver  *s  certificates,  which  may  he 
taken  at  the  court's  determination  from  the  earnings  of  the 
property  during  receivership  or  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
itself.  It  is  also  a  well  established  principle  in  a  few  states, 
that  the  operating  expenses  incurred  six  months  before  receiver- 
ship may  be  given  the  same  preference.  When  preference  is 
given  by  statute  to  mechanics'  wages — i.  e.,  the  wages  of  those 
performing  physical  labor  (and  also  in  some  states  of  those 
performing  service) ^and  materials  for  construction  to  keep 
the  properties  intact,  these  rights  precede  those  of  the  mort- 
gages. Unless,  however,  the  time  within  which  these  latter 
claims  can  be  filed  and  submitted  to  the  proper  officials  is  com- 
plied with,  these  creditors  are  classed  with  the  unsecured  cred* 
iters.  If  the  income  that  should  have  been  used  for  operating 
expenses  is  placed  into  the  fixed  property,  then  operating 
expense,  if  not  fully  satisfied  out  of  income,  will  have  first  claim 
on  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  put  in  the  property.  All  unsecured  creditors 
are  paid  after  the  claims  of  the  secured  creditors  have  been 
satisfied,  with  the  general  exception  of  priorities  granted. 
Judgments,  claims  for  property  condemned  for  public  utility 
purposes,  or  claims  against  the  corporations  are  classed  with 
unsecured  claims,  unless  the  judgment  or  decree  has  been  entered 
before  the  mortgage  was  authorized  and  issued.  When  the 
creditors  have  equal  rights,  an  equal  distribution  of  the  proi>- 
erty  is  usually  ordered  by  the  courts  to  satisfy  these  claims. 

Receivers'  certificates,  which  are  issued  to  enable  the  prop- 
erty to  continue  operation  and  to  maintain  both  the  property 
and  the  business,  preserve  the  value  of  the  securities  on  the 
properties.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  these  funds  are 
advanced^  all  statutes  recognize  the  equity  in  the  priority  of 
receivers'  certificates  over  other  forms  of  secui'ed  obligations. 

After  all  the  aforesaid  claims,  together  with  the  trustees  and 
receivership  expens^^  have  been  adjusted,  secured  creditors  or 
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bondholders  are  entitled  to  be  paid.  There  is  a  well  established 
principle  governing  the  priority  of  mortgages  which  the  mort- 
gage that  has  been  recorded  first  secures,  i.  e.,  a  prior  claim 
to  payment  from  the  sale  of  the  property  on  which  it  is 
levied.  On  other  property  of  the  corporation  on  which  the 
mortgage  has  no  speciiied  claim,  it  is  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  general  creditors.  If  prior  mortgage  liens  exist,  these 
must  be  paid  in  full  before  the  foreclosing  mortgage  may  receive 
anything,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  property  will  satisfy  such  a  claim*  Prior  mortgage 
bondholders,  however,  may  partially  waive  their  claims  in  favor 
of  subsequent  mortgage  holders.  This  is  done,  especially  by 
security  holders  in  large  corporations,  to  faeiMtate  reorganiza- 
tion where  it  is  seen  that  money  can  be  raised  through  a  new 
issue  that  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  relieve  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  company,  otherwise,  the  parties  waiving 
their  rights  might  suffer  large  losses  by  forcing  a  sale  of  the 
property. 

All  bonds  of  the  same  issue  will  have  equal  claims  against 
the  property  upon  which  the  mortgage  is  issned,  unless  the 
bonds  have  been  classified  in  the  mortgage  and  given  priority 
according  to  their  series  or  numbers.  A  subsequent  mortgage 
issued  first,  must  be  a  subsequent  claim,  even  if  the  mortgage  on 
the  first  authorization  is  issned  after  the  subsequent  issue^  as 
long  as  the  first  mortgage  was  previonsly  recorded.  The  pur- 
chase-moncy-mortgage  is  an  exception  to  this  general  statement, 
as  a  mortgage  Hen  upon  property  purchased  from  the  sale  of 
this  bond  has  priority  over  all  issues,  as  applied  to  this  property 
purchased,* 

I  "Where  a  clause  exists  in  the  regulation  of  preferred  stock, 
stating  that  this  stock  shall  have  prior  claim  to  any  future  bond 
issues  upon  the  property,  this  agreement  has  precedence  over 
subsequent  bond  issues.  In  all  other  eases  bonds  have  prior 
claim. 

All  debenture  bondholders  are  in  the  position  of  unsecured 


*See  chapter  xtJI,  Eqnipaieiit  ReenritJes.  Tlie  Issue  nf  equipment 
bonds  on  a  eoiidStional  sale  is  also  n  first  claim,  though  wr^  hnrc  a  differ- 
ence here  in  that  the  property  does  not  pass  into  possesi>ion  of  the  rail* 
road  imtU  the  last  bond  has  been  retired. 
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0nrMum^  Md  mmM  ntnn  saj  praetads  fiMi  tihe  »le  of  tihe 
pr^^p^rty  Qiirtil  all  mtnttd  IksM  hare  been  paid  in  falL  Bat 
d^ifeutnnn  hmMMiern  do  hare  preecdenee  ofcr  all  stock- 
htAdtnm*  elabwi.  Jkirt  4khenture  Moea  nov,  hoverer,  pnmde 
that  tl»  d^ilMSktare  Mae  diall  bare  pmr  daim  ofcr  anj  future 
Umdn  fir  n//t«»  umatiL  A  debenture  lanie  would,  then,  aoto- 
matieaDj  reatl/  beeome  a  speeifie  elaim  upon  the  propertj 
thonifb  n/i  ehan^t^  are  made  in  the  lanie  outstanding 

The  priority  of  all  seenred  liens  nnist  be  indiyidaallj  deter- 
mined. The  tarn  in  which  they  are  officiallj  recorded  with  the 
prr/per  public  r/fficial,  is  the  most  common  determinant  of  priority 
in  relation  to  other  cxeented  mortgages.  When  the  mortgage 
has  }fttm  TP^fvAtA  and  the  lien  thus  established,  it  cannot  be 
changer].  What  these  liens  are,  then,  must  be  ascertained  from 
the  mortgage  instruments — the  name  of  the  instrument,  as  we 
have  already  found,  is  never  a  safe  guide.  A  reliable  banker 
who  has  underwritten  an  issue  of  Inrnds  is  always  willing  to  give 
this  information  when  it  is  requested. 

Pawem,  Rights,  and  Liabilities  of  the  Trustee. — ^As  already 
noted,  it  is  esm;ntial  that  a  common  mortgage  be  issued  to 
secure  a  b<md  issue.  Without  this,  the  corporation  would  not 
tie  able  to  split  its  bond  issue  into  fractional  parts  to  facilitate 
thi!  selling  of  the  obligation.  Unless  this  could  be  done,  it 
would  1)C  exceedingly  difflcult  to  find  a  purchaser,  or  even  a 
siniill  group  of  combined  purchasers  who  would  be  willing,  even 
if  they  could,  to  place  all  of  their  investments  in  the  security. 
If  fnictional  mortgages  were  issued  to  secure  each  small  denom- 
inntion  of  bonds,  there  would  be  an  added  difficulty  of  trans- 
ferring find  recording  the  mortgage  each  time  that  a  bond  was 
sold,  if  safety  to  the  holder  were  insured.  To  obviate  these  diffi- 
cult ies,  the  one  mortgage  issued  and  recorded  and  securing  all 
of  the  friietional  denominations  of  the  issue  is  assigned  to  a 
trustee,  who  is  thereby  made  the  representative  of  the  bond- 
holder. It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  property  is'properly  con- 
serviMl  and  that  funds  are  not  diverted  which  properly  belong 
to  the  paynuMit  of  principal  and  interest,  and  to  bring  legal 
action  when  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
hoUlors.    Whcro  all  payments  are  being  properly  met,  there  is 
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Tarely  any  necessity  for  action.  It  is  usual Jj  €mly  in  foreclos- 
ure that  the  trustee  needs  to  take  action. 

Trust  companies  are  now  practically  always  appointed  as 
trustees,  as  they  have  greater  facilities  than  an  individual  for 
supervismg  the  interest  of  the  hondholders.  A  trust  company 
for  all  practical  purposes  is  perpetual,  a  fact  which  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  reappointments  because  of  death,  etc.  And 
lastly,  the  trust  company  carries  with  it  great  confidence. 

With  the  large  delegation  of  power,  there  must  follow  a 
large  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  to  hond- 
holders^  The  accountability  of  the  trustees,  however,  applies 
only  to  any  lack  of  faithfulness  in  the  exercise  of  his  power. 
As  long  as  the  trustee  has  used  diligence  and  reasonable  care 
in  exercising  the  duties  of  his  trust,  the  law  relieves  him  from 
any  peraonal  responsibility,  and  this  is  accepted  by  the  bond- 
holders when  they  purchase  their  bonds.  If  the  bondholders, 
however,  have  assented  in  any  way  to  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
trustee,  they  have  no  grounds  for  action,  as  they  are  parties  of 
the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trustee  is  liable  to  a  third  party 
for  any  damages  in  operating  the  property.  But  the  mortgage 
deed  makes  provisions  for  reimbursement  to  the  trustee  for  such 
damages,  where  they  are  not  the  result  of  personal  neglect.  The 
trustee  is  required  to  take  personal  charge  where  executive  con- 
trol and  administration  are  required.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
having  a  trustee,  and  to  delegate  to  others  such  powers  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  a  trusteeship.  It  does  not,  however,  limit 
his  power  to  delegate  the  functions  of  routine  in  an  executive 
office. 

Though  the  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  he  is  a 
representative  of  the  bondhnlden  With  the  duties  of  the  trus* 
tee  closely  defined  by  both  the  mortgage  and  state  statutes,  he 
BOW  has  little  power  outside  the  scope  of  these  defined  rights. 
Further,  all  acts  of  the  trustee  are  subject  to  review  by  tha 
courts. 

The  chief  powers,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  trustee  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.    To  i-ertifv  the  bonds  issued  upon  the  mortgage 
under  his  trusteeship; 
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2.  To  m  that  mtereift  chafgiBi  and  prindpttl  are 
paid  wbem  doe; 

3,  To  keep  a  eheek  open  the  phjsical  oooditioQ  of 
the  property; 

4,  To  nee  tliat  the  fnnda  belonging  to  the  mortgage 
boldem  are  not  djastpated; 

5.  To  arize  the  property  of  the  corporation  nnder 
authority  of  the  court  when  either  piincipal  or  interest 
is  not  paid,  provided  this  power  exists,  whether  by  stat- 
ute, or  proviaton  in  the  mortgage  where  such  is  allow- 
able by  law ; 

G.  To  bring  foreclosure  proceedings  and  to  request 
the  court  fo  appoint  a  receiver,  if  either  interest  or  prin- 
eipal  in  not  paid; 

7,  To  »ell  the  property  in  case  of  foreclosure,  with- 
out operating  it,  if  the  mortgage  expressly  so  provides. 

Special  conditions  affecting  the  trustee  are; 

1.  Where  a  trastee  is  doubtful  as  to  the  method  of 
procedure,  he  should  appeal  to  the  court  for  guidance; 

2.  lie  may  seek  legal  counsel  and  not  be  liable  for 
accepting  this  advice  wliere  he  i.s  following  it  in  good 
faith  i 

3.  Tf  the  mortgage  deed  states  that  any  actions  of 
the  Irirstee  Mhall  be  governed  by  a  specified  vote  of  the 
bomilioltlei's,  both  the  trustee  and  all  bondholders  are 
governed  by  such  vote; 

4.  The  trustee  may  be  removed  for  any  wilful  acts 
of  rither  omission  or  commission  that  injure  the  rights  of 
the  bondholder; 

5.  A  trustee  cannot  resign  without  the  consent  of 
both  tbr  bojtdhoblers  and  the  corporation,  except  where 
his  rcNrgmition  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  mortgage; 

6.  The  compensation  of  the  trustee  may  be  fixetl  by 
common  agreement  or  by  the  mortgage;  all  reasonable 
expenses  in  carrying  out  duties  of  the  trusteeship  are 
always  allowed  by  law. 

The  bomlholder  is  bound  by  any  acts  that  the  trustee  exer- 
cises, under  the  i^ecitals  of  the  mortgage.  If  the  trustee's 
neglect  of  duty  has  deereased  the  value  of  the  property,  the 
bondholders  can  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  trustee.    Practically  all  mortgages  of  large  corporations 
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provide  that' the  written  staleracnl  filed  by  a  given  nnmber  of 
bondholders  will  remove  the  trustee  from  office.  Where  such 
provision  is  not  made  in  the  mortgage,  the  trustee  ean  be 
removed  only  by  authority  of  the  court.  If  the  trustee  is 
removed  by  the  eourt,  one  or  more  of  the  bondholders  selected 
as  a  committee  by  the  majority  of  the  bondholders  will  assume 
charge  of  the  litigation  affect ing  the  mortgage.  The  court 
also  has  the  right  to  command  the  trustee  to  perform  such 
duties  as  it  deems  are  the  functions  of  the  trustee  under 
the  mortgage. 

RighiSf  Powers,  and  Limitatiojis  in  Foreclosure. — When  the 
corporation  defaults  on  its  mortgage,  the  right  of  control  passes 
to  the  trustee.  The  default  may  consist  of  the  failure  to  pay 
any  part  or  all  of  the  principal,  or  the  interest,  when  due,  or 
the  failure  to  meet  certain  other  requirements  specified  in  the 
mortgage.  If  a  default  takes  place,  the  mortgage  instrument 
usually  stipulates  that  at  least  a  majority  vote  of  the  bond- 
holders is  necessary  before  the  trustee  can  declare  defalcation. 

Most  mortgages  require  the  consent  of  a  specified  number  of 
the  bondholders  before  the  trustee  can  institute  proceedings. 
As  provided  by  the  mortgage,  if  the  corporation  defaults,  the 
tmstee  may  either  sell  the  property  without  taking  over  the 
management  or  he  may  take  the  corporation  over  and  operate 
it  and  sell  it  when  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so.  But,  even 
though  these  conditions  are  given  in  the  instrument,  they  do  not 
prevent  the  right  of  the  bondholders  to  ask  for  foreclosure  in 
the  courts.  This  is  a  right  given  by  law  which  supersedes  any 
right  conveyed  by  the  mortgage.  The  latter  action,  however, 
cannot  be  taken  until  a  given  time  after  the  default  or  after  the 
bondholders  have  given  their  consent. 

Practically  all  mortgages,  to  safeguard  against  hasty  action 
or  the  taking  of  undue  advantage  by  either  parties  to  the  mort- 
gage, defer  any  action  until  after  a  given  period  has  elapsed 
'after  the  default  upon  the  mortgage.  In  either  case,  the  action 
must  be  approved  by  a  specified  percentage  of  the  bondholders, 
or  the  trustee  given  the  power  in  the  instrument.  When  the 
trustee  does  assume  control,  he  maintains  it  until  all  claims  have 
been  adjusted.    The  state  statutes,  on  the  other  hand,  fix  the 
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time  limit  within  which  action  for  any  claims  aj^inst  the  mort- 
gage maj^  be  taken  by  its  statute  of  limitations. 

The  right  of  seizure  of  the  properties  for  any  default  of 
interest  may  be  waived  aeeording  to  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
mortgage.  The  instrument  should  provide  that  any  such  action 
should  include  the  right  of  claims  for  the  principal,  as  well  as 
the  interest.  But  this  does  not  affect  any  subsequent  default 
or  does  it  aflFeet  any  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  bondlioldei*s. 
This  waiver  may  be  given  even  after  the  proceedings  against 
the  corporation  have  started.  The  corporation  is  then  given 
back  complete  control  of  its  properties.  The  mortgage  further 
usually  provides  that  the  corporation  may  retain  possession  of 
its  properties  by  authority  of  the  court,  either  before  the  con- 
clusion of  foreclosure  proceedings,  or  before  the  consummation 
of  the  sale  of  the  properties^  if  all  char^yes  and  expenses  iiave 
been  met.  But  this  in  no  way  affects  the  future  rights  or  acts 
of  either  party.  Where  under  the  law  the  trustee's  right  to 
sell  may  be  included,  this  right  must  be  given  in  the  mortgage. 
If  given  the  power  to  sell  at  his  own  discretion,  the  tnistee  may 
do  80  without  taking  over  the  control  of  the  property.  When 
the  trustee  assumes  possession  of  the  properties  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  mortgage  may  either  have  provisions  allowing  him  to 
lease  the  property,  or  take  immediate  control  of  operations. 
The  regulations  contained  in  the  mortgage  affecting  either  the 
lease  or  the  operation  of  the  property  are  widely  different.  In 
some  states  statutes  fix  the  important  limitations.  As  the  trus- 
tee does  not  represent  the  court  when  he  assumes  direct  opera- 
tion, he  becomes  personally  liable  except  w^here  exempted  by 
statute.  This  necessitates  a  provision  in  the  mortgage  or  vote 
of  the  bondholders^  which  will  reimburse  the  trustee  for  any 
liability  charges  that  may  arise  against  the  trustee.  All 
expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  property  are  met  by 
the  usual  methods  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  property. 

The  trustee  seldom  will  sell  or  operate  the  property,  but  will 
practically  always  apply  for  foreclosure  proceedings  in  the 
court.*    Where  the  property  is  affected  by  the  statutes  of  sev* 


•The  operating  of  the  properties,   whleli   formerly  was  frequently 
done,  Is  oow  made  Impracticable  by  the  restrictions  placed  oo  foreign 
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cral  states,  as  with  railroads,  the  complexity  of  the  various 
statutes  regarding  the  different  priorities  makes  the  appeal  of 
the  tiiistee  to  the  court  for  a  foreclosure  and  receivership  the 
simplest  and  safest  procedure.  If  the  foreclosure  is  granted, 
the  court  appoints  a  receiver  who  assumes  control  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  foreclosure  the  rights  of  all  creditors  are  considered 
by  the  court,  and  the  latter  appoints  a  receiver  who  takes  charge 
of  the  property  for  the  court  and  may  operate  the  property  if 
directed  by  the  court.  The  limitations  of  the  trustee's  power 
to  foreclose,  as  previously  stated,  usually  require  tliat  a  specified 
number  of  bondholders  must  give  their  consent.  When  no 
regulations  are  given  in  the  mortgage  and  no  action  has  been 
taken,  after  the  ''grace  days**  of  a  default  have  elapsed,  a 
minority  has  the  power  to  request  the  trustee  to  institute  fore- 
closure proceediiigs.  If  the  trustee  follows  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  majority  can  deter  the  action  of  the  trustee  only  by 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  minority. 

When  the  trustee  is  negligent,  or  refuses  to  act  when 
officially  notified  by  the  bondholders,  the  court  can  authorize  the 
bondholders  to  institute  their  own  proceedings  of  foreclosure,' 

After  the  court  has  formulated  its  decree,  as  to  the  priorities 
and  the  amount  due  to  each  class  of  creditors,  the  corporation 
is  given  the  opportunitj^  of  making  a  payment  of  these  claims. 
The  time  allowed  and  the  conditions  governing  the  court's 
decree  vary  according  to  the  corporation's  state  domicile  and 
the  states  in  which  the  properties  are  located.  If  the  corpora* 
tion  is  not  able  to  make  the  required  payments  according  to  the 
court's  decree,  the  property  is  offered  for  public  sale.  The 
court,  among  the  conditions  fixed,  states  a  minimum  price  at 
which  the  property  may  be  sold.  With  large  corporations,  in 
order  to  protect  all  interests,  the  bondholders  formulate  an 
agreement  and  appoint  a  committee  with  which  they  deposit 
their  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  property  and  then 
organize  a  company  w^hich  purchases  the  old  company.    In  a 

corporations,  and  tlie  liaMlitlcs  the  trust  may  assoitie  in  taking  over 
manaspment  in  a  foreigrn  state.  Thtf  exerdse  of  tbis  right  slioiihl  ahvjiys 
be  nia*Jp  optional. 

'See  PrloritieB  aod  Rights;  Tbe  Receiver  in  Operation  under  Other 
Creditors*  Claims. 
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sttnttn^  the  organization  of  a  new  company  is  not  essential, 
m  1  corporation  is  automatically  created  by  the  purchase  of 
the  oorporation  and  its  properties  at  foreclosure  sale. 

II  imy  part  of  the  property  can  be  sold  without  causing 
harm  to  the  remaining  property  of  the  corporation,  this  part 
«^an  be  acdd.  Usually  the  property  must  be  sold  os  an  entirety. 
The  deeree  of  sale  of  tlie  mortgage  will  also  include  io  most 
fWM  the  aalo  of  the  franchise  or  charter.  Where  the  mortgage, 
tH  i»  often  the  situation  with  railroads,  m  on  a  particular  divi- 
ijon,  the  foreclosing  mortgage  has  no  rights  in  the  other  divi- 
iionn  of  the  railroad.  If  the  division  can  be  sold  without  injury 
Ui  tho  iTmaiiiiiig  property,  it  may  be  sold  as  a  separate  unit  by 
Iho  CHHirt's  decree.  Usually  this  is  not  done,  for  it  would  make 
the  iefurity  of  the  division  a  very  much  less  desirable  holding. 

When  the  property  is  in  such  condition  that  it  will  deterior- 
ale  dnritig  foreclosure  proceedings  and  funds  are  not  available 
Io  i*t*luibiritHtc  it  and  keep  it  in  operation,  the  courts  have  in 
iome  cnRCK  ordered  that  the  property  be  sold  at  once.  As  this 
doee  not  aUow  for  a  representation  of  all  parties  and  a  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  the  courts  are  very  reluctant  to  take  such 
aetitm  and  rarely  ha%^e  done  so. 

Where  the  interest  alone  has  been  defaulted  and  the  prop- 
f»rty  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  indebtedness  as  determined  under 
Ihe  foreclosure  proceedings,  but  this  amount  cannot  be  imme«ii- 
itety  ueeurcd  from  the  operation  of  the  property^  it  may  be 
leaeed  to  avoid  the  losses  and  expenses  of  foreclosure.  If  the 
eourl  follows  this  procedure*  it  orders  the  trustee  to  lease  the 
property  at  a  fixed  rental  for  a  period  sufficient  to  meet  all 
claims,  with  the  agreement  that  the  property  will  be  kept  in 
flood  condition.  It  is  only  when  the  property  has  a  very  large 
WOev  value  that  this  procedure  is  followed. 

Settlements,  as  mentioned  under  *' Other  Creditors'  Claims/' 
In  large  corporations  at  least  result  in  a  compromise.  Settle- 
Sients  arc  usually  effected  by  an  agreement  reached  between  the 
VEfious  committees  representing  tlie  different  bond  issues  and 
the  receiver  of  the  property.  In  large  corporations,  a  sale 
would  also  be  difficult  to  consummate  without  a  compromise  that 
would  include  an  exohange  of  old  securities  for  securities  in  the 
reorganized  corporation. 
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If  an  investor  is  purchasing  new  securities  of  a  reorganized 
corporation  that  has  gone  through  receivership,  he  should  make 
certain  that  the  court's  orders  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  receiver -s  sale  have  been  sanctioned  and  the  final 
decree  signed  by  the  court.  While  no  fseeurities  of  the  reorgan- 
ized corporation  can  be  officially  sold  until  this  decree  has  been 
signed,  it  is  well  to  take  this  precaution. 

If  the  directors  of  the  old  company  are  bidders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property,  they  must  secure  the  court  *s  permission. 
As  long  as  any  party  can  show  evidence  of  ability  to  make  pay- 
ment, they  can  become  bidders  for  the  purchase  of  the  proper- 
ties. The  bondholders  themselves  not  infrequently  combine  and 
purchase  the  property  in  order  to  conserve  their  interests.  It 
is  here  that  a  bondhol tier  must  especially  watch  that  he  does  not 
act  without  full  knowledge  of  what  the  committee  proposes  and 
has  legal  power  to  do.  Committees  are  sometimes  either  hastily 
formed  by  incompetent  men,  or  they,  while  still  acting  within 
their  legal  jurisdiction,  turn  their  organization  to  their  own 
interests  after  the  new  corporation  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
properties. 

When  the  bondholders  are  purchasers  of  the  foreclosed  cor- 
poration, they  are  practically  always  allowed  to  bid  in  their 
bonds  and  other  claims  if  sufficient  cash  has  been  advanced  to 
pay  the  costs  of  foreclosure  and  such  other  credit  claims  as 
must  be  paid  in  cash.  Any  sale  can  be  set  aside  by  the  court 
if  the  bondholders  can  show  legal  claims  against  the  sale.  This 
must,  however,  be  done  within  the  limit  set  by  the  court.  If 
the  claim  under  which  the  foreclosure  is  made,  is  on  a  real  estate 
mortgage  the  mortgagor  may  redeem  the  property  within  cer- 
tain statute  limitations,  even  after  the  foreclosure  sale/ 

Reorganization  Agreements  and  Procedure  m  Fdafion  fo  the 
Mortgage, — ^Wben  a  foreclosure  seems  imminent  or  a  trustee  has 
actualJy  foreclosed  a  mortgage,  the  banking  house  which  under- 
wrote the  mortgage  or  those  investors  having  large  financial 
interests  in  the  corporation  appoint  a  committee.  This  commit- 
tee»  whirh  is  usually  of  their  own  number,  formulates  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  the  securities  of  the  old 
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company,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  corporation.  The  com- 
mittee mibmits  itH  purposed  agreement  to  the  bondholders  and 
other  interests  that  will  be  affected  by  the  foreclosure,  and 
these  may  determine  whether  the  proposed  plan  can  be  made 
operative.  With  the  plan  submitted  is  sent  a  request  asking 
the  bondholders  and  those  affected  to  deposit  their  securities 
with  a  tnist  company  and  receive  in  return  a  certificate  of 
deposit. 

The  certificates  of  deposit  state  that  the  trustee  of  the 
deposited  securities  has  received  certain  securities  and  agrees  to 
bind  himself  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  These  certificates 
may  be  returned  to,  or  be  withdrawn  by,  the  owner  upon  his 
endorsing  the  deposit  certificates  to  the  trust  company.  A  time 
limit  is  usually  fixed  in  which  a  party  may  withdraw.  Such 
party  is  accountable  for  all  expenses  to  a  ratio  of  the  securities 
held  to  the  total ;  this  ratio  is  generally  fixed  at  not  higher  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  securities.  These  securi- 
ties can  be  transferred  like  any  certificate  upon  the  books  of  the 
company.  With  the  transference,  pass  the  terois  of  agi'cement 
of  the  original  owner.  A  time  limit  is  placed  upon  the  securi- 
ties which  can  be  deposited.  This  time-limit  can  be  changed 
only  at  the  will  of  the  committee  or  the  Court.  A  penalty  is 
usually  attached  to  any  tardiness. 

It  is  rare  that  a  bondholder  is  allowed  merely  to  sign  the 
agreement  without  depositing  his  securities.  Not  infrequently 
several  committees  will  be  appointed  and  a  vigorous  fight  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  security  holders  to 
deposit  with  the  respective  committees  in  order  to  secure  control. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  in  such  a  fight  considcral>le  discretion 
needs  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  committee  with 
which  to  deposit  securities. 

As  practically  all  states  now  have  statutes  regulating  reor- 
ganization, many  of  the  details  of  the  agreement  that  can  be 
made  are  predetermined.  The  more  important  matters  in- 
cluded in  the  agreements  are: 

1,  The  appointment  of  the  committee  which  shall 
take  charge  of  reorganization  proceedings; 

2.  A  statement  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  this  com- 
mittee ; 
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3.  A  specification  of  the  regulations  under  which  the 
securities  are  to  bo  deposited  and  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  depositors; 

4.  Arrangements  for  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of 
reorganization  and  the  ineorporation  of  a  new  company, 
and  a  statement  of  what  the"  respective  rights  will  be  in 
the  new  corporation ; 

5.  Provisions  for  all  special  powers  that  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  committee  in  matters  which  can  be 
handled  more  expeditiously,  such  as  making  changes  in 
the  plans,  etc.  j 

6.  Provision  for  the  assessments  that  will  be  charged 
against  the  security  holders; 

1.  Provision  for  the  expenses  of  reorganization  and 
the  salaries  of  the  committee  and  the  replacement  of 
members. 

If  the  reorganization  plan  is  contained  in  the  original  agree- 
ment, the  assent  to  the  plan  is  given  by  the  security  holder  in 
signing  the  agi'eement.  This  procedure  is  uncommon*  The 
ordinary  metliod  is  to  submit  the  plan  of  reorganization  for 
approval  at  a  later  date.  In  some  instances  the  agi*eement  gives 
complete  power  to  the  committee  to  formulate  and  carry  into 
execution  any  plan  it  may  agree  upon,  in  which  case  it  is 
unnecessary  for  it  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  security  holdei*s 
for  approval,  though  the  latter  are  bound  by  an  equitable  and 
legal  plan  that  tlie  committee  may  adnpt.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  stockholders  ha%'c  agreed  or  contracted  to  be 
bound  or  that  the  security  by  virtue  of  which  they  claim  their 
right  so  provides.  But  under  wliatever  condition  the  plan  is 
submitted,  it  is  subject  to  the  court's  approval. 

When  the  plan  has  been  formulated,  it  is  filed  with  the 
depositary,  and  opportunity  is  given  all  security  holders  to 
examine  it*  Statutes  require  that  it  be  published  in  certain 
periodicals,  and  in  most  cases  a  copy  is  submitted  to  the  regis- 
tered hoklers  of  deposit  certificates.  If  the  plan  is  then 
accepted  by  the  security  holders,  the  committee  can  proceed  to 
make  its  bids  for  purchase  under  order  of  the  court.  If  the 
number  necessary  to  approve  is  not  stated  in  the  mortgage  or 
agreement^  the  will  of  any  majority  does  not  bind  the  minority, 
though  it  is  rare  that  this  point  is  not  covered  in  either  one  of 
these  instruments,    When  changes  are  made^  after  the  approval 


of  the  reorganization,  they  must  again  be  submitted  to  the  secur- 
ity holders.  Minor  details  are  usually  left  to  the  eommittee  to 
pass  upon.  If  the  points  are  not  covered  in  the  agi^eement, 
recourm  may  be  had  to  the  court. 

The  powers  of  the  committee  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a 
reorganization  are  quite  broad.  They  are  often  given  the  power 
to  alter  a  plan  even  after  it  has  been  declared  in  operation. 
Stockholders  and  other  creditors  are  sometimes  allowed  by  the 
t«*rmR  of  the  ag^reenient  to  join  in  the  reorganization  proceedings 
when  it  may  he  to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties.  The  terms 
and  the  conditions  are  usually  fixed  by  the  committee, 

A  security  holder  cannot  be  forced  to  participate  in  the  new 
corporation  except  that  he  may  have  already  pledged  himself  to 
become  a  member  of  such  proceedings  by  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage. Ho  has,  however,  a  right  to  share  in  the  sales  of  the 
property  which  secured  the  bonds.  The  same  is  true  if  the 
MCtjrity  holder  lias  withdrawn  from  the  agreement  or  the  reor- 
gnnisiation  is  given  up.  The  status  of  the  security  holder  in  the 
latter  case  is  the  same  as  if  no  proceedings  had  taken  place. 
If  the  mortgage  states  that  a  majority  shall  decide,  then  the 
minority  is  compelled  to  accept  their  decision.  The  court  has 
gone  to  the  extent,  where  such  a  rule  has  not  existed,  of  over- 
ruling the  minority  if  the  corporation  was  one  upon  which  the 
public  was  greatly  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  public  utility. 

In  most  reorganizations  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
bondholders  to  bring  other  creditors  and  even  stockholders  into 
tlic  reorganized  plan.  This  arrangement  avoids  the  objections 
that  may  be  raised  by  other  creditors  and  owners  of  the  corpora- 
tion. It  also  hastens  the  settlement,  which  usually  must  in  the 
cn<l  be  carried  out  by  agreement.  The  stockholders  under  any 
condition  are  forced  to  bear  the  Inunt  of  the  situation  and 
must  meet  the  heaviest  assessment  or  scaling  down  of  their 
holdings  in  the  new  company  or  both.  The  stockholders  have  no 
claims  upon  the  assets  until  the  claims  of  all  creditors  have 
been  satisfied,  and  it  is  only  by  consent  of  the  bondholders  that 
they  can  participate.  Very  frequently  the  large  stockholders 
are  large  holders  of  bonds,  and  to  retain  their  control  in  poli- 
cies, they  make  large  concessions  in  their  bond  holdings. 
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SECURITIES,  AND  THEIR  VALIDITY  AND 
LEGALITY 
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Section  I. 


An  understanding  of  the  more  important  requirements  con- 
cerning registration,  transfer,  and  assignment  of  stocks  and 
bonds  will  often  save  delays  as  well  as  losses  to  the  security 
holder.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  transfer  which 
are  often  considered  arbitrary  will  also  reveal  that  the  proced- 
ure has  been  built  up  with  the  particular  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  security  holden''  While  this  book  deals  with  bonds, 
the  simpler  approach  to  this  subject  is  suggested  in  the  trans- 
fer of  stocks.  Generally,  however,  the  conditions  governing  the 
transfer  of  stocks  are  common  to  the  transfer  of  registered 
bonds.  And  the  general  rules  as  to  the  signatures  and  similar 
matters  are  applicable  to  both  stocks  and  bonds. 

Transfer  of  Stock. — The  stock  certificate*  is  an  evidence  of 


*An  exceUent  siminiary  of  the  le^al  aspcK^ts  of  transfer  and  aftsljjn- 
ments  for  the  layman  has  l>et*n  issued  liy  the  luvestinent  Banker's 
Association  (1U20>  under  the  authorship  of  II.  Brua  Campbell,  on  Legal 
Anpecin  of  the  Tnnvifer  nf  Srrurificit.  The  triple  tinder  Transfer  of 
Stock  ha**  largely  followed  the  order  of  this  little  book.  For  tlie  same 
purposes  F.  L.  Maraspin  and  II.  B.  Drivers  Fmuffimental  PrinHpIcs  of 
Stork  TratmferH  ilfill)  will  be  found  useful;  for  th^  more  technical 
treatment  the  works  of  the  Corporation  Trust  Company,  Fletcher^ 
private  Corporafiont  and  Ciiok's  Vorporations  are  standard. 

"Shares  | . . , . .  .each  Shares  ? each 

Number  Shares 

THE  X.  Y.  Z,  COMPAKT 

Authorized  Capital  | .  . . , 

TNCORPORATED  TENDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  certifies  that ia  the  owner  of 

shares  of  the  capital  Btock  r>f  the  X,  Y,  Z.  Comtmny. 

transferahle  oely  on  the  bookn  fvf  the  Company  in  person  or  by  attorney 
upon  the  surrender  of  this  certificate  duly  endorsed, 
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personal  ownership  in  the  share  or  shares  of  stocks  of  a  cor 
poration.  With  this  right  in  ownership  is  also  included  the 
right  to  pstm  this  ownership  to  another  person.  But  for  the 
latter  person  to  have  a  legal  recognition  of  ownership,  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  exist:  (1)  the  stock  certificate  must  be 
assigned  by  the  transferrer  to  the  transferee;  (2)  the  transfer  is 
made  by  the  corporation  in  its  book,  and  a  record  of  the  new 
holder  made;  and  (3)  a  new  certificate  is  issued  to  the  new 
owner. 

The  assignment,  which,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  is  the 
key  to  the  whf>le  probieni,  may  be  effected  in  two  different  ways 
as  described  in  the  Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act:*  ** Title  to  a 
certificate  and  to  the  shares  represented  thereby  shall  be  trans- 
ferred only,  (a)  by  the  delivery  of  the  certificate  endorsed 
either  in  blank  or  to  a  specified  person  by  the  person  appearing 
by  the  certificate  to  be  the  owner  of  the  shares  represented 
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(Continued  fromfooinnta  on  $mt}e  131 J 
Tbia  corfincato  Ih  liot   valid   until  cminterslgiie<l  by  the  Transfer 
Agent  Kej^istenHl  hy  ilit*  He^iiKtrHr. 

In  witness  \vliert*t>f  tbp  X.  Y.  Z.  Coiiit*iiay  hfls  caused  this  certificate 
to  lie  8i>rn<Nl  by  Mb  duly  nulliorized  olUiers  mid  lt»  corimrate  aeal  Xq  be 

atlixedi  thl» clay   ...,,,»,. of  ♦...., 

(Seal) 

Treasurer  I*rr»klent 

Counterslimed  A.  B.  C.  Coiniiauy, 

Transfer  A^ent, 

By 

ItcRlstercd  B-  E.  F.  Comtmny. 

Hc'KiHtrar 


By 


Afrent  lo  Re^isror  TranBfer«. 

It  wtn  ^H*fiottced  that  there  is  oml>o(ile<l  in  tbls  tertlrtrate:  {W  the 
Btftte  of  incitriKirtUicm :  {2\  tlip  car*ltalizjiriim  •►f  tbe  e«»ni|niny :  (3j  the 
pnr  value  of  the  Hbares  ;  {A\  tlie  clans  of  ntofk  ;  (;"»)  the  rertificnte  mini- 
iK»r;  (0)  the  numtipr  of  whareii  owned;  (7)  the  name  of  Htoek holder ; 
(s>  file  Blsjnatnre  of  the  otlleers  of  the  company;  {i^^  the  eon*f>nite 
peal;  (10)  the  si^naturp  of  I  lie  tniiisfer  agent;  (111  the  slirnatiire  of 
the  registrar,  (F.  L.  Maraspiri  and  II.  B.  Driver,  Fundamrntah  of  Stwk 
TramferM,  pp.  t,  8.) 

*The  rniforoj  Stock  Transfer  Act  quoted  alcove  has  l>een  adopted  hi 
(1020)  thirteen  states  and  one  territory ;  namely  *  ronnectlcut.  liliimi!*, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachiisctt**,  Micldtcan,  New  Horsey.  New  York. 
Ohio,  rennsylvanltt,   Rhode  Island,  TenneHsee,  Wisconsin*  and    Alaska, 

While  the  law  is  not  Rf>  well  standnrdlz<M  In  other  states,  a  cor- 
poration is  liable  If  they  refuse  to  transfer  stock  that  f^ossesises  the  lejial 
right  to  l»o  transferred.  A  tM:irporation  wron^ftdly  refnsln^j  to  transfer 
can  he  sned  for  dainape«.     A  c«>r|wiration  is  also  re<itiireil  tt>  exercise 

pnable  diligence  in  the  recording  of  stockholders  in  itt*  transfers. 
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thereby,  or  (b)  by  delivery  of  the  certificate  and  a  separate 
doeument  containingr  a  written  assi^ment'  of  the  eertificate  or  a 
power  of  attorney  to  sell,  assign  or  transfer  the  same,  or  the 
shares  represented  thereby,  signed  by  the  person  appearing  by 
the  certifieate  to  be  oi^^er  of  the  shares  represented  thereby* 
Such  assignment  or  power  of  attorney  may  be  either  in  blank  or 
to  a  speeified  person  .   *  ,  " 

The  latter  of  these- two  forms  of  transfers  is  generally  used, 
as  it  enables  the  recording  of  the  transfer  on  the  corporation's 
books  without  the  transferrer  being  present.  The  transferrer 
may  endorse  the  instniment  of  assignment  with  the  name  of  the 
transferee  inserted  or  left  blank,*  All  names  should  be  com- 
pletCt  and  no  initials,  prefixes,  or  titles  should  be  used.  Any 
quaUfieation  of  ownership  should  be  fully  noted.  The  number 
of  shares  should  be  inserted  after  the  name  of  the  transferee. 
The  form  for  the  power  of  attorney  is  usually  left  blank  as  the 
transferrer  cannot  as  a  rule  appear  at  the  corporation's  office  to 
make  the  transfer.  The  company's  transfer  agent  can  then 
insert  his  owti  name  and  make  the  transfer.  To  facilitate  the 
ready  delivery  from  hand  to  hand,  both  the  blanks  for  the  name 
of  the  transferee  and  attorney  are  left  blank.  Any  owner  may 
then  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the  assignment  and  insert  his  own 
name.  The  death  of  the  transferrer  will  not  impair  the  right  of 
the  holder  to  make  these  insertions.  If  the  name  of  the  attor- 
ney is  filled  in  before  the  certificate  is  presented  to  the  office  for 


I 
I 


^KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRETEXTS 

For  ralue  receive^l hereby  sell,  assliCD,  nnd  transfer 

unto .*.... shares  of  the  Capital  .Stock  rep- 

resented  by  the  within  Certificate,  and  do  hereby  irrevwably  ecmstitute 

and  appoint * *  Attorney  to  transfer 

the  »aid  stock  on  the  hooks  of  the  wlthin-named  Ct>mi>any  with  full 
power  of  subalitution  in  the  premises. 

Dated  this day  of , 

Witnesfl : (  Seal) 


F.  L.  Maraspln  and  H.  B.  Driver,  Ftm4amentaU  of  Stock  Transfers 
(1917),  p.  10. 

*H.  Brna  Carapbeil,  Leffal  Aspects  of  the  Transfer  of  BecuriUes, 
p.  12,  (N.  Y.,  DouMeday,  Pape  &  Co.,  for  Tnvestnient  Bankers'  Assoc, 
of  Amer.,  1020,)  (This  is  the  best  brief  summary  of  the  law  for  the  lay- 
nian*s  use  that  has  yet  come  to  the  author's  attention,  and  for  this  rea- 
son this  book  has  been  frequently  reiTerrefi  to  rather  than  to  a  treatise 
intended  for  the  lawyer,) 
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transfer,  it  dnnild  Ve  ^nKfCBEpesoei  hr  a  gerJfiemig  nf 
tion  mgxied  Ij  the  ctlxnxj.  I^is  ppver  acnstd  in  Uak 
is  eompletod  st  Hk  «rparx:aa&  f  offiec  is  i3>e  sow  vij  v  m 
blank  iK>wer  of  aamcofien.  Xo  dais  nes^i  liunuMrily  a|ipear 
OD  the  awrigrmwDt.  Ca?t.  bcnrerer.  dkosld  be  taken  Aat  if  a 
name  is  entered  on  like  asaenman  bSaxk  ika:  :iis  nane  dioald 
be  an  ezaet  diqdSati?D  of  iLe  same  on  ibe  faee  cif  die  eotzii- 
eate. 

No  abaothzte  or  gaieial  rule  eaa  be  laid  down  as  to  tbe 
requirements  of  taienatTzre.  Ererj  aSee  win  use  sadi  means,  as 
it  ean,  to  satisfT  rtsdf  as  to  tbe  geaioliiCBegg  of  tbe  acnatnre. 
In  some  eases  a  witness  of  a  known  -person  to  the  transfer  offiee 
will  be  aeeepted  as  sa£5d<nt  eridenee  of  ideniitT  to  tbe  penon 
signing.  In  New  York  the  common  praetiee  of  transfer  offiees 
is  to  aeeept  tbe  sgnatmes  of  a  firm  of  tbe  New  York  Stod[ 
Excbange  as  soflSeient  guarantee  of  tbe  signature  of  tbe  trans- 
ferrer. Wbere  the  latter  is  not  nfaed  or  accepted,  a  notarial 
acknowledgement  of  the  signature  must  be  made. 

Summarized,  these  requirements  of  the  amplest  form  of  a 
transfer  from  Mr.  Arthur  Jones  to  Mr.  John  Smith  are:  (1) 
the  proper  endorsement  of  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Jones:  (2) 
either  an  acknowledgment  before  a  notary  public  of  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  Jones  or  guarantee  of  a  member  of  a  firm  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  (3)  in  some  cases  a  witness  to  a 
signature  of  Mr.  Jones:  (4)  the  fuD  name  and  address  of  Mr. 
Smith;  (5)  the  payment  of  the  Federal  and  State  Transfer  tax 
which  is  shown  by  an  attached  transfer  stamp. 

Classification  of  Transfer.^ — The  commonly  accepted  classi- 
fication of  transfers  is:  (1)  by  an  individual:  (2)  by  the  ten- 
ants; (3)  by  partnerships;  (4)  by  corporations;  (5)  by  fidu- 
ciaries. The  transfer  of  the  individual  is  usually  simple.  The 
general  requirements  for  the  individual  transfer  are  those  stipu- 
lated under  the  preceding  topic. 

Concerning  the  transfer  between  husband  and  wife  the  state 
laws  are  somewhat  at  variance  and  the  statute  of  each  particu- 
lar state  should  be  consulted. 


•F.  L.  Maraffpin  and  H.  B.  Driver,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Stock 
Trantfert  (1017).  pp.  20^. 
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"As  respects  such  transfers  it  would  seem  thai  the  law  of 
the  domicile  of  the  married  woman  would  govern  the  respective 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  transfer,  but  that  the  doty  of  the 
corporation  in  connection  with  t!ic  transfer  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  corporation  was 
organized.* 

'*It  has  been  held  that  althoufjli  by  law  of  a  state  a  sale  of 
stock  by  a  man-ied  woman  to  her  husband  without  an  order 
of  court  is  void,  nevertheless,  a  corporation  which  transfers 
stock  on  its  books  pursuant  to  such  sale  cannot  be  held  account- 
able to  her  thereof  unless,  at  the  time  it  made  the  transfer  or 
before  the  stock  got  into  the  bands  of  an  innocent  purchaser,  it 
had  notice  of  the  material  relation  existing  between  the 
parties,  * ' ' 

Where  one  does  not  have  the  legal  right  to  make  transfers, 
such  as  an  infant  or  one  otherwise  legally  disqualified,  a  repre- 
sentative must  be  legally  appointed  to  act  in  such  a  capacity. 
Wlien  one  person  acts  in  place  of  another  or  acts  for  another 
by  virtue  of  an  appointment,  the  person  acting  for  this  person 
is  called  an  Attorney  in  Fact,  The  transfer  agent  nnist  have 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  attorney's  signature  and 
assure  himself  of  the  genuineness  of  the  power  of  attorney.  In 
ease  of  bankruptcy  or  an  assignment  to  creditors^  all  power  of 
transfer  of  securities  is  thereby  surrendered  and  must  be  made 
by  the  properly  appointed  legal  representative. 

Where  two  or  more  persons  (other  than  husband  and  wife) 
hold  in  common  under  one  instrument,  a  joint  tenancy  is  said 
to  exist.  Where  two  or  more  persons  hold  property  in  com- 
mon but  under  separate  instruments,  indicating  the  interest  as 
separate,  the  arrangement  is  known  as  tenancy  in  common. 
Statutes  usually  provide  for  the  creation  of  tenancies  in  com- 
mon, and  in  that  case  a  transfer  of  stock  is  made  in  the  name 
of  each  individual  as  joint  tenant. 

In  a  partnership,  as  every  partner  is  an  agent,  a  transfer 
can  be  made  by  any  partner.    It  is,  however,  deemed  advisable 


*n.  Brua  rampb*>ll,  Letrnl  Atitpeets  of  Transfer  of  BeeuriiicJi,  p.  21* 
(Reforpnee  to  Cook  m  roriM>rat1oits.  Tth  Ed.,  pp.  (^2-954.) 

^IbiiL     (Itefereuce  to  Fletcher  ou  Pnvate  CnrporationSj  p.  6436.) 
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where  the  partnership  owns  the  stack  and  a  partner  m  to  he- 
eome  the  possessor  of  the  stock,  that  some  other  member  of  the 
firm  make  the  assignment  for  the  firm. 

Thf  transfer  of  stork  owned  hy  a  coiT»oratTon  Tniist  ho  matle 
by  an  official  designated  in  th^  by-laws  of  the  corpora t-km  with 
the  power  to  assign  and  transfer  securities.  A  eopy  of  the  by- 
laws supporting  the  authority  of  the  eoi'poration  officer's  power 
and  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  indicating  that  the  person 
fiigning  is  the  person  having  that  power,  are  required.  If  the 
jiower  of  ti*ansfer  is  not  specified,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  may  convey  this  rif^ht  to  an  official  of  the  cor- 
poration. In  the  second  case  a  copy  of  the  minutes  conveying 
the  special  power  to  a  particular  officer  is  required.  The 
requirements  are  practically  the  same  where  any  form  of  asso- 
ciation^  frateraal  or  other  form  of  voluntary  organization 
desires  to  transfer  stock.  Transfers  nnder  Fiduciaries^  i.  e., 
Executora/  Guardians,'  Administrators/  Conservators,'  and 
Trustees*  are  much  more  complicated  and  technical  than  the 
power  of  transfer  as  related  to  any  of  fhe  forms  of  transfer 
previously  discussed.  So  many  exacting  legal  differences  must 
be  observed  that  no  attempt  can  be  nmde  here  to  discuss  the 
details.  What  may  apply  in  one  state  will  often  have  to  he 
modified  in  another  state.  80  many  changes  are  also  taking 
place  every  year  in  state  statutes  that  the  advice  of  a  trust 
company  should  always  be  sought  before  taking  action.    Be- 


q:xeeutor^*'Orie  to  wlinm  iiiiuthcr  iK^rmlta,  by  hia  last  will,  tbe 
excel  It  toil  of  ttmt  will  antl  lostniiieiit;* 

HJujiniliMi — A  i»i^"rHi>u  jqjjMiiiiteil  by  the  coiirt  or  wlU  to  raatiftK*?  tbe 
afTnir^  of  «  luiiKir. 

•Adnilnlsfrutor— An  Admiiiistratt^r  is  nRiiaUy  an  indivkhml  ap- 
|Ki1iifo<!  hy  ilH-  ?«urru»fale  or  probttte  court  to  manatee  and  distdbute 
ititi  i»Ktate  of  a  h>Ktalor  win*  has  npixi>inted  no  executor  In  Ills  wlU  or 
the  i»Htflto  of  a  person  tlyiu^  intestate. 

*Coii»«ervatc»r — in  the  wnwt*  in  wlitch  this  term  Is  umh\  ah<nc  an 
indlvkhial  api>ointwl  to  take  diar;;i»  of  the  affairs  of  an  incUvidnal 
advanctMl  in  a^e  or  of  one  whose  mental  \veakne«s  Inenpacltates  blm 
from  taking  eare  of  \m  estate, 

•Trnstee — "A  iHJTiion  in  wlioni  some  estate,  interest,  or  iwvver  in 
or  nfTec'tlnK  property  of  any  cleHcriptlon  Is  vet*tt»<i  for  tlie  benetit  of  an* 
ether,  or  to  whom  the  itro(>erty  ban  1»et*n  eonveye*!  to  i*e  behl  or  man' 
aiitHl  for  another."      (3  Hoar.  Lair  Dkt.  p.  3334.)      (QuottKl.) 
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cause  of  these  conditions,  only  a  general  statement  is  made  for 
tlie  purpose  of  giving  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  any  form  of  control  and  administration  of  property,  the 
full  legal  evidence  of  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  offi- 
cial is  required  by  the  transfer  office  of  the  corporation.  In 
fact  the  general  principle  can  be  laid  down  that  no  action  can 
be  taken  in  the  administration  of  others'  affairs  without  legal 
evidence  of  authority.  When  stocks  in  the  name  of  a  descend- 
ant are  to  be  transferred,  a  certified  copy  of  the  will  and  a  cer- 
tificate showing  its  probate  and  testamentory  letters  as  to  the 
appointment  must  be  offered.  The  will  often  contains  specific 
direction  as  to  the  disposition  of  any  securities,  which  must  be 
complied  with.  In  some  states  an  executor  cannot  sell  prop- 
erty of  any  form  without  a  specific  order  from  the  court.  A 
certified  copy  of  this  order  from  the  court  must  then  also  be 
presented  at  the  transfer  office.  Particular  difficulties  in  this 
connection  are  apt  to  arise  as  to  whether  all  conditions  of  the 
oi\ler  have  been  met.  If  they  have  not  and  a  corporation 
has  transferred  stock  and  violated  some  requirement  of  the 
order  regulated  by  statute,  it  may  create  a  liability  against 
itself. 

Again,  the  power  of  an  executor  to  buy  and  sell  securities 
should  be  explicitly  stated.  If  the  power  is  a  general  one  to 
manage,  this  po%ver  is  usually  implied.  In  some  states  this 
pow'er  is  not  given  under  statute  except  by  a  specific  order  of 
the  Court,  To  avoid  danger  of  k^gal  complications  all  carefully 
drawn  instruments  provide  for  powers  to  sell  and  purchase 
securities.  The  same  conditions  also  apply  to  the  tiiistee.  As 
authorities  previously  referred  to  state:  **It  is  the  general  duty 
of  the  trastee  to  keep  the  property  which  is  left  him  in  truest  or 
conveyed  to  him  under  a  trust  instrument,  in  its  existing  form, 
that  is  to  collect  the  income  accruing  on  the  property  held  in 
trust  and  distribute  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  trust.  But  it  often  becomes  imperative  and  necessary  that 
certain  securities  be  sold  and  investments  changed,  and  the 
transfer  agent  w^ould  be  bound  to  see  that  authority  for  such 
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action  was  given  the  trustee  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  instru- 
ment."* 

Also  a  fiduciary  has  not  the  legal  right  to  make  a  contract 
with  himself,  unless  specially  authorized  by  the  court ;  the  same 
applies  to  executors  of  an  estate.  To  further  safeguard  the 
trusteeship  against  transfers  of  this  character,  the  trustee  can- 
not give  general  powers  of  attorney  to  another  individual. 
Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purchaser  from  a  trustee 
to  determine  whether  the  trustee  is  making  an  unauthorized 
sale,  or  for  the  corporation  to  ascertain  whether  a  misappro- 
priation of  funds  has  been  made,  yet  if  notice  has  been  given 
of  misappropriation  of  moneys,  tfie  purchaser  or  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  liable  for  such  a  transfer. 

In  a  number  of  states  the  transfers  of  securities  to  a  des- 
cendant must  also  be  accompanied  by  the  authority  of  a  state 
official  or  officials;  in  most  instances  this  requirement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  state  its  fees  or  taxes.  In  such 
cases  a  certified  copy  of  this  authority  should  also  be  required.* 

Illtistrations  of  a  Transfer  Under  Fiduciaries*  Powers, — The 
general  requirements  governing  the  transfer  of  a  descendant  are 
so  well  summarized  in  the  following  illustration  by  E.  Brua 
Campbell,  that  is  quoted  in  full : 

*'As  illustrating  the  general  requirements  of  transfer  offices 
when  stock  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  decedent  is  presented  for 
transfer  out  of  the  name  of  said  decedent,  let  us  assume  that 
John  Smith,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  registered  owner 
of  a  certificate  for  100  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  X  Railway 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  said  John  Smith  dies  leaving  a 
last  will  and  testament  which  is  admitted  to  probate  in  the 


*F.  L.  Maraspin  and  H.  B.  Driver,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Stock 
Transfers  (1917),  p.  46. 

•  "In  no  case  will  a  transfer  from  an  executor  to  himself  individually 
be  recognized,  unless  it  appears  from  the  Will  that  he  is  a  residuary 
legatee,  and  unless  it  is  further  made  to  appear  by  affldavit  of  an 
executor,  that  all  legacies  and  all  claims  against  the  descendant  and 
his  estate  have  been  paid  in  full,  and  that  there  are  assets  sufficient  to 
pay  the  remaining  expenses  of  administration.  In  no  case  will  a  trans- 
fer by  an  administrator  to  himself  be  recognized  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  court  controlling  its  administration."  (Spencer  Trask 
and  Company,  Unpuhlished  Memorandum,) 
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Orphans  Court  of  Philadelphia  County  and  letters  testamentary 
thereunder  are  issued  to  one  George  Brown.  The  executor  in 
order  to  pay  certain  debts  of  the  decedent  desires  to  sell  this 
stock  and  it  is  therefore  forwarded  to  a  brokerage  firm  in  New 
York  City,  where  the  Railway  Company  has  a  transfer  office  for 
the  convenience  of  its  security  holders,  with  the  request  that  it 
sell  the  same  for  and  on  aeeount  of  the  estate.  The  firm  of 
brokers  effects  a  sale  of  the  stock  and  the  next  step  is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  certificate  into  the  name  of  the  purchaser  or  his  nom- 
inee on  the  books  of  the  Railway  Company.  The  usual  docu- 
ments and  proofs  which  the  Railway  Company  would  require 
before  makiiig  this  transfer  are  the  following: 

(1)  An  officially  certified  copy  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  and  of  all  codicils  thereto,  of  the  decedent. 

(2)  An  offieiallj^  certified  copy  of  the  decree  or  a 
probate  certificate  of  recent  date  evidencing  the  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  of  executor  or  executors,  and  that 
such  appoint oient  remains  unrevoked.  In  New  York 
these  probate  certificates  are  sometimes  called  surrogate's 
certificates. 

(3)  Stock  certificate  properly  assigned  by  George 
BrowTi  '*as  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  John  Smith,  de- 
ceased,** with  signature  guaranteed  by  a  firm  having 
membership  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or  a 
notarial  acknowledgement  of  the  signature  in  lieu  of  said 
guarantee. 

(4)  Waiver  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  consenting  to  the  transfer  under  the  Inheritance 
Tax  law^s  of  said  state. 

(5)  Waiver  of  the  proper  authority  of  the  state  of 
Missouri  consenting  to  the  transfer  under  the  Inheritance 
Tax  laws  of  said  state. 

(6)  New  York  State  and  Federal  Transfer  Tax  stamps 
in  the  proper  amounts. 

It  is  believed  that  no  waiver  under  the  Inheritance  Tax  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  required  in  this  case. ' '  * 

Variations,  of  course,  in  the  detail  of  some  of  the  instm- 
ments  of  authority  of  power  offered  to  the  transfer  office  by 
the  various  fiduciary  agents  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
above  quotation.  The  general  principle  of  application  in  the 
transfers  of  persons  acting  under  fiduciary  powers  is  well  illus- 
trated. 


*H.  Brua  CampbeU,  Legal  Aipcctt  of  the  Tmmfer  of  Becuritie^ 
(1920),  pp.  30-31, 
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Lost,  Destroyed,  or  Stolen  Stock  Certificates.— XJnder  the 
Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act,  the  law  provides  that:  "Where  a 
certificate  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  court  of  competent  jur- 
isdiction may  order  the  issue  of  a  new  certificate.''  This  is  the 
law  in  some  other  states  not  having  the  Uniform  Transfer  Act. 
The  evidence,  however,  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  such  loss. 
The  courts  have,  also,  generally  held  in  most  cases  that  a  bond 
of  indemnity  against  its  loss  to  any  bona  fide  holders  of  the 
lost  stock  certificates  must  be  furnished.*  In  addition  to  the 
indemnity  bond,  the  holder  is  usually  required  to  give  affidavit 
of  the  loss,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  publicity. 

The  case  with  stolen  certificates  is  quite  different.  Stocks 
are  like  non-negotiable  bonds.  But  if  the  owner  allows  the  cer- 
tificate to  pass  from  his  hands  to  a  bona  fide  holder  endorsed  in 
blank,  the  question  of  negotiability  is  not  so  clearly  defined  and 
the  merits  of  the  case  must  be  established  upon  its  particular 
facts. 

The  Uniform  Transfer  Act  provides  that  if  the  certificate 
has  been  delivered  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  he  may 
claim  the  certificate.  This  nullifies  the  transfer  except  in  case, 
*'the  certificate  has  been  transferred  to  a  purchaser  for  value  in 
good  faith  without  notice  of  any  facts  making  the  transfer 
wrongful,  or  (2)  the  injured  person  has  elected  to  waive  the 
injury,  or  has  been  guilty  of  laches  in  endeavoring  to  enforce 
his  rights.'"  A  considerable  clarification  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  Uniform  Transfer  Act  in  establishing  ''the 
elements  of  negotiability  upon  a  stock  certificate  which, 
endorsed  in  blank  for  transfer  passes  into  bona  fide  hands  and 
such  would  seem  to  be  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the 
highest  courts  of  at  least  one  state."' 

Transfer  Taxes, — Transfer  taxes  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
"Taxation  of  Securities"  are  becoming  of  increasing  import- 
ance.   The  number  of  states  using  the  tax  on  stock  transfers  is 


^Fletcher,  Private  Corporations,  p.  5796. 
•Uniform  Transfer  Act,  sec.  168   (I). 

miUcr  V.  Doran,  151  lU.  App.  527,  affd.  245  111.  200.     (Quoted  from 
H.  Brua  Campbell,  p.  68.) 
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stil!  very  limited,  but  will  be  increased.  With  this  transfer  tax 
should  also  be  added  the  Federal  stock  transfer  tax.  These,  of 
course,  do  not  apply  to  bond  transfers.  But  of  even  more 
importance  to  the  investor  arc  the  Federal  and  state  inheri- 
tance and  estate  taxes  also  discussed  in  the  subsequent  chapter 
referred  to  above.  So  larg'e  and  important  have  these  taxes 
become  that  the  question  as  to  what  form  an  estate  shall  be 
put  in  is  assuming  large  proportions. 

NegotiabU  Insfniments.^'The  distinguishing  characteristics 
between  bonds  and  stocks  have  already  been  described  in  Chap- 
ter II.  For  purposes  of  transfer,  bonds  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  instruments. 
Negotiability,  as  referred  to  here,  means  the  power  or  right 
possessed  by  an  instniment  to  be  transferred  from  person  to 
person  the  same  as  any  medium  of  exchange.  Coupon  bonds 
made  payable  to  bearer  fill  these  requirements  of  negotiability 
and  can  be  transferred  by  mere  delivery.  This  assumes  that 
the  holder  of  the  bond  has  no  notice  of  any  defenses  which  the 
former  holder  of  the  title  eoukl  use  in  laying  claim  to  owner- 
ship of  the  instrument.  Again,  however,  any  variation  from 
the  requirements  stated  in  the  paragraph  following  may  alter 
the  negotiability  of  the  instrument.  This  must  be  decided  by 
the  facts  in  each  particular  case. 

The  conditions  and  rules  governing  registered  bonds  (the 
non-negotiable  instruments)  are  usually  set  forth  in  the  cor- 
poration mortgage  securing  the  bond  issue.  The  details  in  the 
mortgage  arc  frequently  very  complete  and  should  be  examined 
with  extreme  care  if  a  mooted  question  on  the  transfer  ever 
arises. 

The  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  which  is  now  used 
in  practically  all  states  is  applicable  to  corporate  bonds.  As 
provided  by  this  statute  the  more  important  requirements  essen- 
tial to  the  establishment  of  the  negotiability  of  a  corporate 
bond  are  as  follows:  ''(1)  It  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  maker  or  the  drawer;  (2)  It  must  contain  an  unconditional 
promise  or  order  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  money;  (3)  It  must  be 
payable  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time; 
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(4)  It  must  be  payable  to  order  or  bearer;  and  (5)  where  the 
instrument  is  addressed  to  a  drawee,  he  must  be  named  or 
otherwise  indicated  therein  with  reasonable  certainty."* 

Registered  Bonds,* — A  registered  bond  is  one  which  is  pay- 
able to  a  designated  individual  and  is  registered  in  the  name  of 
this  individual  at  the  office  of  the  company  or  of  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  company.  This  bond  has  no  coupons,  the  interest  being 
paid  by  checks  which  are  sent  to  the  registered  owner.  A  reg- 
istered bond,  consequently  cannot  be  transferred  until  the  payee 
has  assigned  it  or  an  assignment  is  executed  by  one  having  the 
power  of  attorney.  A  new  bond  will  then  be  made  out  for  the 
new  owner  by  the  corporation  or  civil  division.  By  conforming 
to  this  formality  of  transfer,  the  principal  and  interest  becomes 
due  to  the  last  name  which  appears  on  the  registry,  as  owner 
of  the  bond.  The  form  of  assignment  used  as  in  transferring 
of  stock  is  practically  always  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  bond. 

The  purpose  of  registration  is  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
bond  against  theft  or  loss,  for  a  registered  bond  can  be  collected 
only  by  the  registered  payee.  The  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
the  sale  of  registered  bonds  have  led  to  a  very  limited  use  of 
this  privilege.  The  fact,  however,  that  so  many  bonds  contain 
the  privilege  of  inter-changeability  from  a  coupon  to  a  registered 
bond  is  evidence  in  itself  that  there  are  a  very  considerable 
number  of  registered  bonds  sold  or  coupon  bonds  are  later 
exchanged  for  registered  bonds. 

Coupon  Bonds. — A  coupon  bond  is  made  of  two  parts:  the 
instrument  representing  the  principal  sum  payable  to  a  named 
person  or  order  or  to  bearer,  and  the  series  of  interest  certifi- 
cates which  represent  the  respective  interest  payments  due  at 
stated  intervals.  These  interest  coupons,  which  are  attached  to 
the  part  of  the  bond  representing  the  principal  sum,  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  latter,  and  each  one  of  the  series  is  detached, 
as  it  comes  due,  and  is  presented  for  payment.  These  coupons, 
the  details  of  which  will  be  explained  later,  are  payable  to 


'Joseph  Doddridge  Brannan,  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  An- 
notated (1920),  p.  2. 

■The  details  governing  the  Tnited  States  Bonds  and  Notes  which 
are  similar  to  the  principles  laid  down  In  this  chapter  can  be  found  in 
Circular  No.  141  of  The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States. 
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bearer  or  to  order,  and  when  detached  are  negotiable.  Wlien 
the  coupons  are  separated  from  the  main  in.strument  before  ma- 
turity^ they  ean  be  negotiated  like  a  promissory  note. 

The  most  common  form  of  issuing  the  coupon  is  to  the 
bearer.  If  a  negotiable  bond  is  made  payable  to  a  payee  or 
order  it  can  he  transferred  by  endorsement.  But  if  the  bond  is 
made  payable  to  a  pn,yee  or  hearer,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a  transfer  is  to  make  a  delivery  of  the  instrument. 

A  bond  may  he  registered,  either  as  to  principal  alone  or 
both  the  principal  and  interest.  When  the  principal  alone  is 
registered,  the  interest  coupons  are  negotiable  and  arc  payable 
to  any  holder  on  their  due  date,  but  the  principal  can  he  paid 
only  to  the  'registered  owner.  The  registration  is  made  by  the 
proper  official  writing  the  name  of  the  owner  in  a  space  pro- 
rided  for  the  purpose^  and  recording  this  ownership  on  the 
books  of  the  company.  A^Hiere  the  indenture  provides  that  cou- 
pon bonds  may  later  he  registered  as  to  principal,  the  coupon 
bonds  have  a  form  provided  on  the  back  of  the  bond  where  the 
name  of  the  owner  may  he  inserted  by  the  trustee  or  agents 
for  the  company  as  being  entitled  to  the  principal  when  due, 

When  both  the  principal  and  interest  are  registered,  the 
coupon  is  usually  returned  to  tlie  corporation  and  a  registered 
bond  issued  to  the  owner  of  the  bond.  The  registration  is 
recorded  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
A  coupon  bond  can  he  made  a  fully  registered  bond  by  sending 
it  to  the  company  and  liaving  the  company  or  its  agents  detach 
the  coupons  and  fill  in  the  owner's  name  on  the  space  ordinarily 
provided  to  register  the  bond  as  to  principal.  The  owner  then 
has  in  his  possession  the  indenture  of  a  bond  with  his  name 
written  on  the  back  by  the  company,  and  the  company  is  in 
possession  of  the  coupons.  When  the  interest  comes  due  the 
owner,  as  in  an  original  registered  bond,  the  company  sends  a 
check  direct  for  the  interest  payments. 

The  practice  with  most  companies,  where  a  fully  registered 
bond  is  to  be  converted,  is  to  issue  a  new  bond  with  coupons 
attached,  except  that  the  coupons  already  due  are  detached.  In 
eases  where  a  bond  has  been  fully  registered  by  detaching  the 
coupons  and  the  oxvner  desires  to  change  back  to  the  original 
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form,  the  bond  is  released  to  bearer  after  the  owner  has  signed 
a  power  of  attorney.  Sheets  of  coupons  bearing  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  indenture  are  again  attaehed.  Such  a  proeednre, 
however,  is  unusual. 

Transfer  and  Asstgmnent  of  Sands. — Bonds  may  be  made 
payable  in  one  of  two  ways^  either  to  a  stated  payee  or  to  the 
bearer.  In  the  former  the  transfer  must  be  in  writing,  but  in 
the  latter,  the  bond  may  be  transferred  without  any  written 
form  of  agreement.  It  is  then  in  common  practice  called  a 
negotiable  instrument.  The  space  for  the  name  of  the  payee  is 
then  left  blank  and  the  bond  is  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  can 
be  delivered  to  any  one  without  any  other  formality  than  affects 
the  ordinary  sale  of  goods  across  a  merchandise  counter. 

Generally  bonds  are  transferred  by  a  bond  power  of  attor* 
ney,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  assignment,  the  holder's  name 
being  attested  to  by  a  witness.*  The  only  place  where  the 
holder  of  the  bond  is  entitled  to  write  upon  it  is  where  the  bond 
is  a  fully  registered  form  and  has  an  assignment  form  printed 
on  the  back.  The  proper  filling  in  of  thin  assignment  form  is 
necessary  to  make  a  gootl  delivery.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  ownei-s  themselves  should  not  mark  or  in 
any  way  make  a  mark  that  indicates  ownership.  WTicn  a  mark 
is  made  upon  a  bond  that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  mean- 
ing ownership,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  ruled  that 
this  bond  is  a  marked  bond  and  not  a  good  delivery  unless  sold 
as  a  marked  bond. 

"Wlicn  a  bond  has  been  loKst  or  destroyed,  the  owner  may 
compel  the  corporation  to  issue  a  new  bond  if  proof  can  be 
shown  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  bond,*  With  stolen 
bonds  the  case  is  different.  If  a  negotiable  bond  is  stolen  and 
later  purchased  by  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the  owner  from  whom 
the  bonds  were  stolen  has  no  claims  against  the  corporation  or 
municipality.  As  long  as  the  holder  of  a  bond  is  a  bona  fide 
one,  the  title  is  vested  in  his  name.    Where  the  bond  has  been 


*Oiae  Stock  Excbanj;c  flriu  wUl  accept  mirh  a  power  from  nnotlier 
Stock  ExchuDffe  hcmsc?  iittfl'heti  to  a  ]mmh  If  the  Msrnntiirp  Is  tinarau- 
teed,  ofherwise  It  most  t>c  ackiwwlfHlirp<i  hofore  a  Notary   rtil*Mo. 

H:hc«opeake  &  Ohio  Cunal  Coaipaiiy  v,  Blair.  45  Md.  102. 
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stolen  after  the  maturity  date,  the  title  is  still  vested  in  the 
true  owner  and  not  the  bona  fide  holder. 

When  bonds  are  not  negotiable,  the  purchaser  of  the  stolen 
bonds  cannot  secure  a  vested  title  in  the  bonds.  Consequently, 
if  new  bonds  have  been  issued  for  the  stolen  bonds,  the  true 
owner  may  again  secure  possession  of  them  through  his  vested 
title  which  has  not  been  changed, 

Coupotis. — A  coupon  severed  from  the  bond  is  a  separate 
and  negotiable  security.  It  is  a  separate  contract  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  bond.  Each  coupon  constitutes  an  obligation  of 
the  company  which  has  promised  this  definite  sum  upon  a  cer- 
tain date.  A  coupon  has  no  right  to  interest  until  its  due  date, 
and  each  coupon  is  valued  at  the  discount  of  its  face  value  to 
the  date  of  its  respective  maturity,  Wlien  detached,  it  can  be 
considered  as  an  independent  security  or  obligation  of  the  com- 
pany. Suit  can  be  brought  for  each  of  these  detached  instru- 
ments only  as  they  come  due,  and  the  individual  holder  cannot 
take  any  of  the  property  under  the  mortgage  apart  from  the 
other  holders. 

If  the  coupon  is  not  independently  negotiable,  separate 
action  for  its  recovery  cannot  be  brought.  Action  can  be 
brought  only  with  the  liond,  for  the  coupon  is  not  then  a  sep- 
arate instrument,  but  a  part  of  the  bond.  The  statutes  of  some 
states,  hold,  however,  that  if  the  bond  is  negotiable,  the  coupons 
are  negotiable,  as  a  part  of  the  instrument,  and  the  court  deci- 
sions of  other  states  have  siipported  the  same  claim.  In  dis- 
puted cases,  it  is  an  accepted  rule  that  the  rules  governing  the 
principal  would  have  precedence  over  the  coupons. 

The  security  of  the  interest  coupons  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  principal  of  the  bond.  Any  accrual  of  interest  is  entitled 
to  its  proportional  share  in  the  property.  Any  loss  due  to 
foreclosure  is  borne  proportionally  between  the  bonds  and  the 
coupons.  Normally,  in  foreclosure,  coupons  are  paid  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  due,  all  coupons  and  the  principal  of 
the  bond  having  equal  priority.  Wliere  provisions  in  the  mort- 
gage give  priorities,  these  priorities,  especially  where  a  mort- 
gage secures  several  varieties  of  bonds,  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized  by  the  courts. 
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When  a  coupon  becomes  due,  the  owner  clips  it  from  his 
bond  and  presents  it  for  payment  to  the  trustee  or  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation  agent  designated  in  the  mortgage.  If  the 
corporation  has  not  provided  a  place  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons,  they  must  be  presented  or  sent  to  the  corporation's 
own  office.  The  common  practice,  where  they  must  be  for- 
warded, is  to  deposit  them  with  a  bank,  which  can  more  easily 
and  safely  attend  to  their  collection.  Formerly,  as  long  as  the 
coupon  was  negotiable,  any  one  who  presented  it  had  the 
right  to  collect  it,  and  no  evidence  of  ownership  of  the  bond 
need  be  shown.  The  Federal  Tax  laws  have  practically  changed 
this,  in  that  an  ownership  certificate  describing  the  bonds  must 
be  presented  with  all  coupons  other  than  municipal  and  govern- 
ment bonds,  on  which  no  normal  income  tax  is  to  be  collected. 
This  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  coupons  not  in  the  hands 
of  rightful  owners  to  be  cashed.  While  it  is  an  indication  of 
lack  of  foresightedness  to  do  so,  the  holder  can  present  his  cou- 
pon at  any  time  after  it  is  due  and  demand  payment,  though 
he  has  no  claim  for  interest  upon  the  amount  of  interest  due. 
Upon  payment,  the  coupons  are  cancelled. 

The  practices  of  the  states  differ  in  dealing  with  the  interest 
on  coupons  due  and  not  paid  by  the  corporation.  In  a  number 
of  states,  coupons  which  are  detached  and  negotiable  and  in 
possession  of  a  holder  other  than  the  holder  of  the  principal 
have  a  legal  claim  to  interest  when  the  coupon  is  overdue  and 
not  paid.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  have  also  varied 
where  the  coupons  are  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  of  the  bond, 
attached  or  detached.  The  weight  of  authority,  however,  has 
ruled  against  the  allowance  of  interest  on  cor  pons  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  Where  the  rate  allowed  is  not  fixed 
by  the  mortgage,  it  is  usually  fixed  by  the  court  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  state  statutes. 

If  the  bond  can  be  called  before  the  due  date  given  on  the 
coupon,  the  recital  on  the  coupon  should  provide  for  its  pay- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  the  bond.  As  the  cou- 
pon is  a  separate  negotiable  obligation,*  it  is  essential  that  all 
qualifications  or  limitations  should  appear  upon  its  face. 


^Continental  Securities  Co.  v.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  217  N.  Y.  119; 
1916. 
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^^^H  Section  II. 

^^^  VALIDITY  AND  LEGALITY 

Problems  of  validity  and  legality  of  bonds  are  largely  con- 
fined to  the  issue  of  minor  civil  divisions.  Questions  involving 
validity  and  legality  of  issue  seldom  arise  in  connection  with 
private  corporations.  In  private  corporations,  the  holder  of 
the  bond  is  secured  by  actual  property  and  the  legality  of  the 
mortgage  securing  the  bond  is  attested  as  to  its  validity  by  the 
attorney.  The  corporate  mortgage  is  rarely  ever  subjected  to 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  attorneys  as  to  the  legality  of  issue. 
A  corporation  needs  no  coaching  to  be  made  aware  of  the  cost- 
liness of  such  procedure,  and  the  financial  loss  caused  by  the 
lack  of  strict  conformity  to  the  lejsral  requirements  of  the  mort- 
gage needs  no  argument.  This,  coupled  with  the  claim  upon  a 
specified  property  in  all  corporate  bond  issues,  has  also  very 
much  simplified  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  legality  of  cor- 
porate issues. 

In  the  civil  divisions,  where  only  the  bond  instrument  is 
issued/  this  problem  in  the  past  has  always  been  a  large  and 
all-important  one.  The  not  infrequent  ambiguity  of  statutes,  as 
well  as  the  great  variation  of  statutes,  the  differences  in  judicial 
decisions,  and  the  large  number  of  local  officials  often  inexperi- 
enced who  must  pass  upon  these,  have  been  accountable  for  a 
large  number  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  past  over 
the  validity  and  legality  of  the  minor  ci\nl  division  issues.  The 
increasingly  more  rigid  interpretation,  and  the  holding  to  strict 
accountability  of  the  civil  divisions  that  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  the  issue,  have  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  careless  offi- 
cials. But  a  %''ery  much  larger  influence  in  eliminating  these 
objections  has  been  effected  by  the  care  of  the  investment 
bankers  in  underwriting  municipal  issues.  Any  issue  since 
1900  that  can  lay  claim  to  invalidity  or  illegality  is  indeed  rare. 
The  claims  to  invalidity  have  practically  all  been  raised  con- 
cerning issues  brought  out  before  1900,  Further,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  bankers  and  the  interpretation  of  the  courts,  many 


*Se©  chapter  xxxiv  for  the  rare  exceptions  to  this  etatement 
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corrections  in  recent  years  have  been  made  in  mnnicipal  bond 
law,  and  considerable  standardization  has  been  effected  in  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  several  states.  Such  a  mistake  in  vio- 
lation of  statute,  as  a  munieipality  votiiii^  one  day  too  soon, 
after  a  former  rejection  of  the  same  issue  by  the  voters,  as 
oecurrod  in  one  municipality,  has  little  rhance  of  escaping:  the 
scrutiny  of  the  experienced  bankinpj  firm.  Muni<*ipa!  issues 
rejected  by  investment  bankers,  for  varying  degrees  of  errors 
in  conforming  to  legal  requirements,  amount  to  millions  of  dol* 
lars.  But  this  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  of  continued 
attention  to  this  problem. 

As  the  validity  and  legality  of  municipal  issues  are  discussed 
more  in  particular  under  Civil  Loans,  only  a  general  statement 
of  these  subjects  is  given  here.  It  would,  however,  be  impractical 
and  hardly  necessary  in  this  treatise  to  consider  other  than  the 
more  important  and  more  common  causes  of  illegality.  These 
causes  group  themselves  about  the  more  important  headings, 
considered  later  in  discussion  of  the  legal  requirements  of 
municipal  issues,  The3'  ai'^-  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  munie* 
ipal  bonds  may  be  lawfully  issued;  (2)  the  authority  or  power 
to  issue  municipal  bonds;  (3)  the  procedure  and  acts  of  the 
civil  authorities;  (4)  the  ratification  of  the  issue;  (5)  the  exe- 
cution, delivery,  form,  and  registration;  and  (6)  the  violations 
of  tax  and  bond  limitations  and  restrictions. 

Continued  simplification  in  the  regulation  and  method  of 
issues  is  decreasing  the  larger  part  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  these  problems.  Reform  in  municipal  legislation,  however, 
has  never  gone  fonvard  with  great  alacrity.  Even  with  the 
increasing  tendency  of  the  courts  to  declare  an  invalid  issue 
legal  and  to  hold  liable  a  municipality  which  has  appropriated 
the  funds  of  an  is.sue,  an  appeal  to  the  courts  is  not  only  a 
doubtful  procedure  but  a  costly  one,  and  validation  from  this 
source  must  be  accepted  as  a  last  resource  for  a  bond  already 
in  hand. 

Courts  have  constantly  held  in  recent  years  that  the  recital 
on  the  face  of  the  bond  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  estoppel,  that  is, 
to  bar  the  municipality  from  repudiating  the  obligation.  This 
has  facilitated  the  standardization  of  bond  forms.     It  must  be 
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observed,  however,  that  these  recitals  serve  as  an  estoppel  only 
where  they  are  executed  by  those  authorized  by  law  to  issue 
them.  Further,  the  security  representing  to  liave  a  legitimate 
claim  against  the  municipality  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bona 
fide  holder.  The  decisions  affecting  these  recitals  have  not  had 
reference  especially  to  the  reeitals  as  specified  by  law,  but  to 
the  statements  which  certify  that  certain  acts  have  been  per- 
formed and  certain  facts  exist  which,  if  they  were  performed 
or  did  exist,  would  make  the  bond  a  valid  claim  in  the  hands  of 
a  bona  fide  holder.  The  statement  of  such  facts  may  not  even 
be  required  by  the  statute,  and  the  estoppel  may  merely  be 
based  on  the  fact  itself.  This  does  not,  however,  bar  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law  where  it  does  affect  these  recitals,  ** Nothing/' 
states  one  court  decision,  *'is  better  settled  than  this  rule- — 
that  the  purchaser  of  bonds  such  as  these,  is  held  to  know  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  statutory  restrictions  bearing 
on  this  question  of  the  authority  to  issue  them;  also  the  recitals 
of  the  bond  ho  buys;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  acts  in  good 
faith  and  pays  value,  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  such 
recitals  of  facts  as  the  bond  may  contain/*' 

As  with  other  securities  listed  on  the  stock  exchange,  a 
trustee's  certification  of  the  authenticity  of  the  issue  is 
required.*  This  is  an  excellent  added  safeguard  upon  the 
legality  of  the  few  municipals  issued,  but  only  a  very  small 
fractional  share  of  municipals  issued  ever  appears  on  the 
Exchange, 

The  approval  of  a  municipal  bond  issfue  by  some  law  firm 
versed  in  municipal  law  has  been  to  the  present  time,  as  stated, 
by  far  the  most  important  indirect  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  the  issue  to  the  investor.  Long  experience  and  care  upon  the 
part  of  these  bond  attorneys  have  made  their  approvals  so 
accurate  that  we  accept  their  decisions  on  validity  without  fur- 
ther examination.  Increasing  standardization  and  accepted 
forms  have  made  this  more  possible.  This  approval  of  the  bond 
attorney  must  not  be  confused  with  the  certification  of  the  tras- 


»Lflke  County  v.  Graliam,  130  U.  S.  674,  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  654,  32  L. 
Ed.  1065. 

*^ee  Topic  on  Exchange  Bules. 
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tee.  They  are  different.  The  trustee  merely  certifies  to  the 
genuiness;  the  attorney,  to  the  validity  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
issue. 

The  thing  which  is  most  to  be  desired  and  which  has  been 
slowest  in  development,  is  a  common  certification,  made  by  state 
officials  of  the  validity  of  all  civil  obligations.  Only  seven  states 
have  some  direct  or  indirect  form  of  certification.  The  earliest 
and  still  the  most  comprehensive  of  these  laws  is  that  of  North 
Dakota  (adopted  in  1889),  which  requires  that  all  civil  loans  of 
the  political  divisions  of  the  state  must  meet  the  approval  (as 
to  their  legality)  of  the  State  Attorney-General  and  receive  his 
official  certification.  They  are  then  registered  by  the  State 
Comptroller  after  which  their  validity  cannot  be  contested. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  danger  of  future  defalcations  is 
continually  decreasing,  its  entire  elimination  would  be  desirable 
and  would  be  easy  to  secure.  Thousands  of  dollars  now  needed 
annually  in  taxes  to  pay  for  the  examination  of  the  legality 
of  municipal  bonds,  could  be  saved  by  the  municipality  if 
original  authorization  and  certification  of  validation  by  some 
state  official  or  ofiicials  were  required.  Blind  adherence  to  cus- 
tom is  probably  the  explanation.  It  is  only  a  question,  how- 
ever, of  time,  when  the  simplicity  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
method  of  procedure  will  be  recognized. 


CHAPTER  IX 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  NET  YIELD  ON  BONDS 

Section  I, 

A  corporation  or  municipality  issues  bonds  in  return  for 
funds  advanced.  On  the  bond  instrument  appears  a  rate  of 
interest,  and  stated  dates  of  interest  payment.  This  rate  of 
interest  is  called  the  nominal  rate.  When  the  amount  author* 
ized  is  to  be  issued  at  intervals,  the  rate  will  not  appear  in  the 
mortgage  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  rate  with 
each  issue  to  correspond  with  the  chanp^es  in  market  conditions. 
Consequently,  bonds  of  the  same  authorization,  but  issued  at 
different  times,  may  a]ipear  in  the  same  market  at  different 
rates.  This  difference  l>etween  bonds  of  the  same  authorization 
issued  at  different  rates,  however,  will  become  adjusted  in  their 
market  price,  if  the  conditions  of  issue  are  the  same. 

Normally,  the  board  of  directors  or  issuing  body  of  a  politi- 
cal division  will  issue  bonds  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  it  to 
sell  the  bonds  at  par.  The  more  accurately  the  conditions 
which  affect  bond  values  have  been  judged,  the  less  will  the 
prices  fluctuate  in  the  market.  If  the  investment-bankers  under* 
writing  the  issue  are  called  upon  to  give  undue  support  to  the 
market  in  order  to  sustain  it,  the  market  price  will  not  give  a 
tnie  reflection  of  actual  values.  Such  prices  in  a  narrow  mar- 
ket would  be  -very  deceptive.  This  kind  of  market  support, 
however,  is  more  prevalent  in  speculative  issues;  a  strictly 
investment  issue  will  stand  upon  its  merits. 

The  rate  of  interest,  as  implied  in  previous  chapters,  cannot 
remain  constant.  The  competition  of  capital,  affected  by  the 
existing  current  market  conditions  and  changing  risks  peculiar 
to  the  corporation,  will  cause  a  change  in  interest  rates,  and  the 
rates  on  bonds  will  tend   to  move  correspondingly  to   these 
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ehtLtuiSeM,  In  tbe  ehapten  cm  Karket  Influences  on  Sggmilj 
Priees,  it  is  elearlj  shown  that  the  most  impoftant  inftnenee 
upon  the  inTestment  bond  rate  is  the  change  of  the  standard 
money,  f  e.,  the  commodity  (gold)  in  which  the  rate  is  meas- 
ured. The  old  3  per  cent  corporation  bonds  issoed  prior  to 
1900  cannot  find  a  market  during  the  next  decade 

The  Net  Interert  Yields. — ^Bonds  are  often  bought  and  adkl 
at  prices  different  from  their  par  values.  As  a  result  the  rate 
of  interest  received  by  a  purchaser  on  his  investment  is  not 
in  general  the  nominal  rate  of  the  bond,  being  precisely  the 
same  only  when  the  bond  is  bought  at  par.  The  net  interest 
yield,  when  the  price  is  not  par,  is  calculated  by  methods  illus- 
trated in  the  following  examples. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  bonds  known  as  perpetual  bonds, 
in  which  there  is  a  periodical  interest  payment  but  the  princi- 
pal is  never  repaid.  It  should  be  said  parenthetically  that  few 
of  these  issues  exist.  Suppose  a  perpetual  bond  of  par  value 
$100,  with  a  nominal  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent  payable  semi- 
annually is  bought  at  104,  that  is,  for  $104.  The  semi-annual 
interest  payment  is  V^  of  4  per  cent  of  $100  or  $2.00.  To  find 
the  rate  on  the  investment  of  $104,  divide  2  by  104,  the  quotient 
is  .01923.  The  interest  rate  is  1.923  per  cent  for  a  half  year,  or 
2X1 .923  per  cent  =  3.846  per  cent  per  annum  payable  in  semi- 
annual payments.  If  the  interest  on  the  bond  is  payable  quar- 
torly  eneh  quarterly  payment  is  $1.00.  To  find  the  rate  on  the 
invoNtniont  of  $104,  divide  1  by  104;  the  quotient  is  .009615. 
Tlio  interoHt  rate  is  .9615  per  cent  for  a  quarter  year,  or  3.846 
por  cent  per  annum  payable  quarterly.  If  the  interest  were 
paynblo  annually,  the  calculation  is  shorter.  Divide  4  by  104 
and  oxproMH  in  pereontagc.  The  result  is  3.846  per  cent  i)er 
annum  payable  annually.  The  answer  is  the  same  in  each  case 
except  for  the  payment  period.  It  is  well  to  note  fully  the  dif- 
ference, for  example,  between  3.846  per  cent  payable  annually 
and  payable  semi-annually.  In  the  former  case  there  is  an 
interest  payment  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  $1,000  of  $38.46. 
In  the  latter  eases  the  security  holder  has  in  his  possession  the 
first  interest  payment  of  $19.23  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year,  on  which  he  may  receive  interest.    If  interest  is  received 
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for  this  at  the  same  rate,  he  reeeives  at  the  end  of  the  year  not 
only  a  second  payment  of  $19.23  but  $0,37  additional  making 
the  total  interest  for  the  year,  $38.83, 

A  more  common  case  is  that  of  bonds  which  mature  at  a 
certain  future  date.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  $100  bond 
bearing  5  per  cent  per  annum,  maturing  in  20  years  is  boupflit 
at  $102,55,  What  is  the  net  interest  yield?  The  calculation 
differs  in  this  ease  from  the  preeedinR  throiiffh  the  fact  that  at 
maturity  the  purchaser  receives  $2.55  less  than  he  invested. 
This  has  to  be  charged  off  against  the  annual  interest.  The 
calculation  of  the  precise  amount  thus  to  be  deducted  from  the 
interest  rate  involves  rather  technical  mathematical  formula?, 
but  tables  have  been  eonsti-ucted  which  simplify  the  work,  and 
we  shall  make  use  of  them  without  discussing  the  manner  of 
their  construction.  A  standard  four-place  bond  table  is  most 
commonly  nsed.  When  large  sums  of  money  are  involved, 
extended  bond  tables*  should  be  used. 

All  the  factors  for  obtaining  the  yield  then  are; 

(1)  The  cost  price  of  the  bond, 

(2)  The  par  value  of  the  bond, 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  annual  interest  paid, 

(4)  The  length  of  the  interest  periods  or  number  of 

interest  periods, 

(5)  The  term  of  the  life  of  the  bond. 

Ohfammg  the  Net  YieM  With  the  Vse  of  fJie  Bond  Table.— 
On  the  sample  page  given  from  Rollins'  tables  of  bond  values 
all  the  nominal  rates  based  on  the  par  value  of  the  bond  are 
given  across  the  top  of  the  table  and  range  from  3  to  7  per  cent 
with  a  duration  of  20  years.  The  per  cents  given  in  the  left 
hand  or  first  column  are  the  net  yields,  with  the  disconnt  or 
premium  price  paid  according  to  the  nominal  rate  in  each  of 
the  columns  to  the  right  of  the  net  yield.  The  net  yields  are 
given   in  one-eighth,   one-tenth,  and   one-twentieth    per  cents. 


'Moiitcmnery  Honiiis.  Umtd,  Stock  and  Interest  TaWes  (18th  Edi- 
tion). 1912.  Lflwrciicp  Chambprliirii  aim  has  an  iinnsnaUy  clear  and 
comfjletp  mathematical  analysis  of  bond  ylHds  and  prices  In  hi«  PritP- 
eiplea  of  Bond  Inrrsfmnttx  HOll,  clinpters  xxxiv,  xxxv,  and  xxxvt), 
which  those  int(*rostcfl  in  the  mathenmtiral  fnn  struct  ion  of  a  hond  table 
will  find  very  valualile.  For  a  more  complete  trcatist?  see  The  Account- 
ancu  of  ftueHtrnvntii.  by  Charles  Ezra  Sprapne,  revised  by  Leroy  L,  Per- 
rine  (Bonald  Press,  N.  Y.,  1914,  p.  371). 
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Though  the  sample  page  does  not  indicate  all  the  periods  of 
duration  used,  the  complete  tables  will  give  a  table  for  each  six 
months  period  from  six  months  to  30  years,  from  30  to  50  years 
annually,  and  from  50  to  100  years  every  five  years.  To  illus- 
trate the  uses  of  the  table :  take  a  $100  bond  bearing  5  per  cent 
with  20  years  to  run  and  purchased  at  $102.55,  wbat  would  the 
bond  yield?  Take  the  column  with  the  nominal  rate  of  5  per 
cent  at  the  bead  of  the  column  and  run  down  the  column  until 
you  come  to  $102.55,  the  price  paid  for  the  bond.  Now  proceed 
at  right  angle  to  the  left  from  this  figiire  to  the  extreme  left 
column,  which  gives  the  net  yield,  and  you  have  the  net  yield  of 
this  bond  of  4,80  per  cent. 

This  computation  is  made  from  an  abbreviated  table  which 
is  within  approximately  one  cent  of  the  $100  bond  of  20  years 
given  above.  Investment  Bankers  use  the  so-called  extended 
bond  tables,'  whicli  give  the  result  to  the  nearest  cent  on  each 
$1,000,000;  otherwise  the  losses  on  the  amounts  to  the  bank 
would  be  very  large  during  the  course  of  the  year.  For  a 
$1,000  bond,  the  amount  for  $100  would  be  multiplied  by  10, 
and  for  a  bond  of  any  other  denomination,  by  whatever  multi- 
ple it  is  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Wliere  the  extended  tables 
are  not  used  the  amount  of  the  error  given  above  should  be 
recognized  in  the  computation . 

In  the  above  problem,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bond  is  pur- 
chased upon  an  interest  payment  date.  More  often  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bond  will  be  made  on  a  date  other  than  the  interest 
date.  This  will  necessitate  the  allowance  for  accrued  interest 
to  the  seller  of  the  bond  from  the  last  interest  date  to  the  date 
of  sale.  This  accrued  interest  is  easily  obtained  from  interest 
tables  which  are  usually  included  in  all  volumes  of  bond  tables. 
Objection  is  constantly  made  by  the  uninitiated  buyer  against 
the  pajTnent  of  this  accrued  interest,  as  he  considers  it  an  addi- 
tion to  the  price  of  the  bond  for  ivhich  he  receives  no  reimburse- 
ment. The  repaj'nient  is  matle  to  the  buyer  of  the  bond  in  the 
interest  coupon  at  the  next  interest  coupon  payment  date.  Let 
us  assume  in  the  previous  problem  that  the  interest  payment 
dates  are  on  January  first  and  July  first  and  the  bond  was  sold 

^Tbe  abbreWatwl  tables  are  four-place  decimal  tables,  tlie  extended 
tables  eigbt-place  tables. 
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oa  the  30th  of  Januaiy.  The  purchaBer  is  then  omlj  entitled  to 
the  remaining  five  months'  interest  for  the  interest  intenral 
between  Janoarr  first  and  July  first.  In  order  to  pay  the  seQer 
tor  the  thirty  days  (after  January  first)  during  which  he  has 
owned  the  bond,  the  interest  for  this  period  (which  is  included 
iu  the  interest-coupon  for  the  whole  period)  is  indirectly 
^leduete^I  by  adding  the  interest  for  this  period  to  the  price  of 
the  bond.  And  as  the  interest-coupon  paid  on  July  first 
iuelXKlet^  the  interest  for  the  full  period  of  six  months,  the  pur- 
chaser is  reimbursed  for  this  outlay  on  the  receipt  of  this  inter- 
chI  paj"ment  upon  July  first/ 

lu  the  problem  above  the  accrued  interest  for  thirty  days, 
i  0.  #,4167,  added  to  the  price  of  the  bond  of  $102.55  gives  a 
tv>lal  civiit  of  $102.9667.  The  total  interest  coupon  received  on 
July  first  is  $2.50  (the  yearly  amount  $5.00)  in  which  is 
inohuleil  the  .4167;  or  separating  the  amount  of  interest  due 
the  seller  January  30th  and  the  amount  due  to  the  purchaser  for 
the  five  months  he  will  have  owned  the  bond  until  his  next 
interest  pa>Tnent  on  July  first,  the  net  allotment  of  the  pur- 
chaser for  his  five  months  will  be  (July  1st)  the  $2.50,  the 
Htuount  received,  less  his  advancement  of  .4167,  or  $2.0833. 

Considerable  confusion  arises  from  the  different  uses  of  the 
term  "flat  price '*  of  bonds.  When  the  interest  is  added  to  the 
Imse  price  and  the  bond  is  quoted  as  at  a  "flat  price,''  this  term, 
of  course,  includes  the  accrued  interest.  The  rulings  of  the 
Now  York  Stock  Exchange  on  income  bonds  and  bonds-  pur- 
chased after  default  designate  the  "flat  price"  of  a  bond  as  the 
price  without  the  inclusion  of  the  accrued  interest;  this  gives 
u  double  meaning  to  "flat  price,''  if  the  previous  practice  is 
jilso  followed.  With  the  exception  of  bonds  purchased  after 
default  and  income  bonds,  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change are  dealt  in  at  a  price  and  interest.  In  ordinary  com- 
mercial practice  "flat  price"  does  mean  price  and  interest 
though  interest  is  never  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  in 
computing  the  interest  yield,  the  practice  is  to  subtract  the 
interest  and  follow  the  method  of  securing  the  net  yields  at  a 
price. 

^here  is  a  slight  loss  to  the  purchaser  of  his  interest  upon  the 
Interest. 
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Nei  Yields  of  Unrecorded  Bond  Table  Prices. — One  does 
not  go  far  in  the  computation  of  bond  yields  before  he  is  made 
aware  that  the  prices  at  which  bonds  are  currently  sold  on  the 
market  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  in  the  bond  tables. 
The  price  or  the  net  yield  will  be  between  two  prices  or  two 
net  yields,  and  this  necessitates  interpolation,  as  the  process  is 
called  in  mathematics,  to  secure  the  price  or  net  yield  of  the 
bond  price  not  appearing  in  the  bond  table. 

A  number  of  methods  of  interpolating  are  in  use  depending 
on  the  accuracy  desired.  The  simplest  one,  which  is  accurate 
enough  for  most  purposes,  especially  when  only  small  sums  of 
money,  short  periods  of  time,  and  low  rates  of  interest  are 
involved,  will  be  illustrated  by  examples.  What  is  the  net  yield 
of  a  5  per  cent  5  year  bond  purchased  at  $1,020? 

Under  the  five  year  table  in  the  5  per  cent  column,  the  price 
of  102  is  between  the  tabulated  prices*  of  101.77  with  a  yield 
of  4.60  per  cent,  and  102.22  with  a  yield  of  4.50  per  cent.  The 
net  yield  of  the  bond  at  102  must  then  be  somewhere  between 
4.60  and  4.50  per  cent;  which  may  be  approximated  by  pro- 
portion. 

Price  of  bonds  below  Price  of  Bond 

and  above.  Purchased. 

102.22 minus 102 leaves  .22 

101.77 from 102 leaves  .23 

.45 
The  total  difference  in  the  two  prices  on  either  side  of  the 
price  of  the  bond  purchased  is  .22  plus  .23  equals  .45. 

Price  of  bonds  above  and  below.  Net  Yields 

102.22 4.50 

101.77 4.60 

4.G0  —  4.50  z=  .10 

The  difference  in  the  net  yield  for  these  two  prices  is  .10 
which  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  .45  in  the  prices.  The 
yield  is  seen  to  be  nearer  to  4.50  than  to  4.60.  The  difference 
between  the  actual  yield  and  4.50  is  given  by  proportion: 
22  :  .45  =  X  :  .10. 


>In  all  of  the  problems  of  this  chapter,  the  Montgomery  Rollins  four 
place  tables  have  been  used.  This  must  be  observed  in  comparing  the 
same  problems  computed  with  the  eight  place  tables. 
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The  result  is  X  —  .05,  taking  the  nearest  number  in  the  sec- 
ond decimal  place.  Hence  the  yield  is  4.50  +  *05  =  455  per 
cent' 

The  Price  of  a  Bond  Where  the  Net  Yield  Does  Not  Appear 
in  the  Bond  Table. -^ Again,  the  method  of  proportion  is  essen- 
tial in  securing  the  result.  Suppose  a  40  year,,  5  per  cent  $1,000 
bond  is  purchased  to  jield  4,16,  what  is  the  price t  The  two 
nearest  net  yields  above  and  below  this  net  yield  in  the  bond 
table  are  4.125  and  4.20  per  cent,  w^ith  prices  of  $1,170.70  and 
$1,154.40, 

Subtracting  the  yield  above  and  below  the  one  to  be  obtained, 
we  have:  4.20  minus  4,125  which  equals  ,075. 

Subtracting  the  price  of  the  bonds  above  and  below  at  these 
net  yields,  we  have : 

$1,170.70  minus  $1,154.40  which  equals  $16.30. 

Then  .075  is  the  yield  for  $16.30  for  the  period. 

The  nearest  yield  to  4.16  i.s  4J25  and  the  difference  .035. 

The  proportion  then  isr   ,075   :  .035   :   :  16.30  :  X, 

X  equals  $7.61,  the  amount  which  yields  ,035.  Subtracting 
this  $7,61  from  $1,170.70,  the  known  price  of  the  bond  yielding 
4,125,  the  price  of  the  bond  yielding  4,16  is  procured:  $1,170.70 
minus  $7.61  equals  $1,163.09  {the  price  of  the  bond). 

While  this  result  receives  full  commercial  acceptance,  the 
proportion  or  interpolation  method  in  finding  an  unrecorded 
price,  as  with  finding  an  unrecorded  yield,  is  slightly  inaccur- 
ate. This  inaccuracy  increases  with  the  length  of  duration  and 
the  increase  of  the  preminm,  but  decreases  with  the  shorter 
maturities  and  with  discount  bonds.  For  methods  of  correct- 
ing these  slight  errors  not  recognized  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
reader  is  again  referred  to  Sprague,' 

Use  of  Bank  Discount. — Banks  purchasing  bonds  having  less 

*Ab  this  Is  not  a  mathemaHca!  treatise  on  investoients.  It  in  tli<^  piir* 
fiose  in  this  ^^[►ter  only  to  cite  the  more  04«sentfal  fornix  of  computation 
ordinarily  used.  The  reader  desirintr  a  more  exluinstlve  treatment  of 
the  matheumtlcs  of  investments  it*  referroil  to  such  works  ns  SprHjjrne 
and  PerriDe  previously  cited. 

'Charles  Ezra  S^prajoie,  Ert ended  Bond  Tablet  (1900),  see  explana- 
tory cnntents  in  preface.  Also  »ee  Areountnnru  of  invent mmti,  hy  the 
same  author. 
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than  twelve  months  to  run  or  short  time  notes,  do  not  use  bond 
tables  for  securing  the  net  yield  or  price  of  a  bond:  instead, 
they  use  bank  discount.  This  gives  a  slight  advantage  to  the 
banker,  as  the  money,  in  addition  to  the  interest  earned  on  the 
amount  invested,  earns  the  interest  on  the  discount. 

What  would,  for  example,  be  the  difference  in  price  of  a 
4  per  cent  $5,000  bond  having  three  months  to  run  when  the 
price  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  bank  and  bond  discounts 
respectively  at  4  per  cent. 

Base  Price  Discount  Price 

Principal  at  Matur-  Principal $5,000.00 

ity $5,000.00        Discount 50.00 

Base  price  6  months  

before  maturity..     4,950.50  Discounted  price...  $4,950.00 
(Present  worth) 

Interest  on  discount 

Interest  on  base  price       49.50  price    49.50 

Principal    $5,000.00  Price  to  Banker. .  $4,999.50 

(Discounted  Price)  $4,950  plus  (Interest)  $49.50  equals  $4,999.50 
(Ultimate  cost  to  banker).  (Principal  at  Maturity)  $5,000  minus 
$4,999.50  equals  50c  (Profit  to  banker). 

Again,  assuming  a  6  per  cent  $5,000  bond  having  six  months 
to  maturity,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price,  if  sold 
to  yield  5  per  cent  or  if  sold  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  to  a 
banker? 


Basis  Price 

Principal  at  Matur- 
ity      $5,000.00 

Base  price  for  six 
months  to  net  5%     5,024.50 


Discount  Price 

Principal $5,000.00 

Interest  at  maturity       150.00 


$5,150.00 


Discount  @  5%  for 
6  months  


128.75 


Discounted  price...  $5,021.25 

$5,024.50  minus  $5,021.25  equals  $3.25. 

Interest  on  $3.25  for  6  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  equals  .0812. 

$3.25  plus  .0812  equals  $3.3312  (profit  to  banker). 
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Section  II. 

Bonds  whif'h  are  purchased  above  or  below  par,  as  maturity 
approaches,  autonmtically  decline  or  increase  to  par,  the  price 
at  which  they  are  paid  off  by  the  issuing  corporation.  Conse- 
quently, in  a  premium  or  discount  bond,  the  purchaser  for  an 
investment  must  make  allowance  for  this  decrease  or  increase 
in  order  to  keep  bis  ori^^rinal  principal  invested  intact.  With 
the  purchaser  of  a  bond  for  speeulalive  purposes  this  is  not 
essential,  as  he  is  only  concerned  in  the  profit  he  can  secure 
through  the  fluctuation  in  prices  of  the  principal,  usually  over 
short  periods.  The  same  principle  in  buying  and  selling  is 
followed  by  the  speculator  in  securities  as  by  the  dealer  in 
commodities.  In  an  investment,  a  bond  is  purchased  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  its  income;  and  as  an  invcf^tment,  the  orig- 
nal  capital  is  permanent »  thnugb  the  bond,  like  anything  which 
must  be  sold  in  the  market,  is  subject  to  market  fluctuations. 
These  fluctuations,  however*  can  be  computed  with  considerable 
mathematical  accuracy.  As  far  as  the  purchaser  is  concerned » 
these  fluctuations  have  no  bearing  upon  either  principal  or 
income^  if  the  bond  is  held  until  maturity.  If,  however,  the 
Iiolder  of  the  br)nd  decides  to  sell  his  bond  upon  some  future 
date»  the  price  of  the  bond  (assuming  the  market  is  constant) 
purchased  at  par  or  discount  will  be  the  present  worth  of  the 
principal  from  the  particidar  date  of  sale  to  the  date  of  matur- 
ity. The  book  value  upon  the  different  interest  payment  dates 
of  a  premium  or  discount  bond  is  computed  by  amortization  for 
premium  bonds  and  accumulation  for  discounted  bonds.  As 
one  banking  firm  defines  amortization:  *' Amortization  ...  is 
the  gradual  charging  off  and  extinction  of  the  premium  paid  for 
a  bond,  by  setting  aside  at  each  interest  period  a  certain  amount 
of  the  fixed  interest  the  bond  bears,  the  amounts  set  aside  being 
so  calculated  that  at  the  maturity  of  the  bond  they  will  equal  the 
premium  paid.'**  If  a  new  purchaser  obtains  the  bonds,  this 
net  return  is  then  the  same  as  the  previous  holder  received  at 
the  price  which  he  paid. 

The  statutes   of   New   York   affecting  savings  banks   now 

•Guaranty  Trust  Company  (N,  Y.  pamphlet),  Amortization,  p.  1. 
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require  that  profits  be  paid  only  after  "providing,  in  a  man- 
ner approved  by  the  superintendent  of  banks,  for  the  amor- 
tization or  jp^adiial  extinction  of  premiums  or  discounts  on  all 
securities/** 

Also  "respecting  trust  companies  .  <  *  stocks  or  bonds  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  valued  ...  at  a  higher  price  or  value  than  their 
investment  value  as  determined  by  amortization,  etc.'*'  This 
requirement  should  be  placed  by  every  state  on  ever^'  financial 
institution,  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  building  and 
loan  as.sociations  which  possess  funds  that  are  more  or  less 
held  in  public  trust,  A  good  deal  of  litigation  which  has  been 
necessitated  through  the  failure  of  wills  to  define  clearly  prin- 
cipal and  interest  cotild  have  been  easily  avoided.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  premium  on  bonds  so  purchased  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
out  of  income  to  extinguish  thi.s  premium  at  maturity,  the  will 
should  so  state.  Whether  a  bond  is  to  be  sold  or  not,  any  finan- 
cial institution  or  any  iniiividual  who  pretends  to  keep  an  accur- 
ate account  of  affairs  must  adopt  the  method  of  accumulation 
and  amortization  as  the  basis  of  an  accounting  s>^stem. 

The  most  frequRit  makeshift  for  the  allowance  of  the  pre- 
mium or  bond  discount  is  to  permit  this  amount  to  remain  on 
the  books  at  the  original  cost  price  until  maturity  and  then  to 
add  or  w^ite  off  in  a  lump  sum  the  total  amount  of  the  discount 
or  premium.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  inaccuracies  of 
such  an  accounting  system ;  they  are  obvious.  Another  common 
practice  among  some  accountants  is  to  write  these  amounts  off 
to  profit  and  loss,  While  this  will  give  an  accurate  result  of  all 
combined  accounts,  it  gives  no  account  of  the  profit  of  a  par- 
ticular bond  sold.  Lump  estimates  can  be  made,  but  lump  esti- 
mating is  tabooed  in  every  other  line  of  endeavor;  why  should 
it  be  continued  in  financial  accounts  w^hcre  accuracy  is  most 
essential  f  It  is  in  view  of  these  suggestions  that  this  schedule 
for  computing  book  values  is  given. 

Book  Values  on  Interest  Paifment  Dates  of  Bonds  Pureliasfd 
at  a  PremhmK — If  a  bond  is  purchased  at  a  premium,  the  rate 
of  interest  actually  earned  is  less  than  the  nominal  rate  of  the 


'Section  123. 
'Section  159, 
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bond.  To  secure  the  price  of  a  bond  purchased  at  a  premium, 
as  already  stated,  the  cost,  the  par  value  of  the  bond,  the  amount 
of  the  interest  paid,  the  length  of  the  interest  periods  or  num- 
ber of  interest  periods,  and  the  duration  of  the  bond  must  be 
known.  With  these  facts,  the  price  of  a  bond  purchased  at  a 
premium  can  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  bond  tables. 
The  procedure  is  best  illustrated  by  a  problem. 

If  a  bond  on  January  1,  1916,  of  the  par  value  of  $1,000 
hearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  payable  semi-annually  and  matur- 
ing in  three  years  is  purchased  for  $1,028,00,  the  yield  or  in- 
vestment basis  is  4  per  cent  (see  previous  topic  for  method  of 
oomputation).  With  $1,028.00  as  the  principal  with  a  yield  of  4 
per  cent  the  total  amount  of  interest  received  on  the  next  inter- 
est payment  of  July  1,  1916,  would  be  $20.60,  the  amount  which 
should  be  credited  to  the  holder  of  the  bond  as  income*  The 
balance  left  after  deducting  this  amount  from  the  actual  cash 
income  of  $25  received  leai^es  $4.40,  %vhich  should  be  credited  to 
the  sinking  fund  with  the  other  sinkinjiif  fund  allowances  to  can- 
cel the  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the  bond.  In  this  instance 
the  invetsment  book  value  for  July  1,  1916,  will  then  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  book  value  of  the  purchase  price  and  the 
amortization  fund  of  the  period;  t\  c,  $1,028:00  minus  $4.40 
which  equals  $1,023.60.  In  this  same  manner  the  sinking  fund 
and  investment  value  for  each  pericKl  are  determined  for  the 
interest  payment  date.  The  total  sinkinj?  fund  at  any  particu- 
lar interest  date  is  the  sum  of  all  the  funds  set  apart.  The  total 
capital  account  or  principal,  as  related  to  the  particular  bond 
—the  bond  accounts  should  indicate  this  at  any  interest  date — 
would  be  the  book  value  of  the  bond  on  that  particular  date 
plus  the  accumulated  sums  of  the  sinking  funds. 

These  book  values  and  amortization  or  sinkinpr  fund  require- 
ments can  be  found  even  more  readily  by  the  use  of  bond  tables. 
The  amount  of  the  amortization  for  any  particular  period  is 
determined  by  subtracting  the  book  value  on  any  interest  date 
from  the  book  value  on  the  previous  interest  date.  In  the  prob- 
lem just  used  the  first  book  value  is  $1,028,00,  By  turning  to 
the  pages  of  the  bond  table  in  turn  headed  3»  2^^,  2,  1^. 
Yo  years  and  cheeking  down  the  column  headed  by  the  nominal 
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TSte  5  per  cent  to  the  price  given  in  that  column  opposite  the 
4  per  cent  net  >ield  in  the  left  column^  we  have  the  book 
value  for  each  one  of  the>se  interest  payment  dates.  In  the 
problem  above  (represented  in  the  complete  schedule  below), 
the  book  vahie  on  January  1,  1916,  is  $1,028.00  and  on  July  1, 
1916,  it  is  $1^023.60;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  book 
values  is  $4.40,  the  amortization  sinking  fund.  As  the  cash 
interest  payment  is  constant,  the  net  income  is  obtained  by 
subtractinpr  the  amortization  sum  from  the  cash  interest.  The 
cash  interest  being  $25,00,  the  formula^  would  be  $25,00  minus 
$4,40,  which  equals  $20,60.  Thus  the  interest  received  equals 
the  net  interest  plus  the  amortization,  either  in  the  computation 
of  an  individual  period  or  in  the  total  of  these  sums  at  matur- 
ity which  verifies  the  final  result. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  bond  of  the  same  issue  the  various 
items  in  the  schedule  below  would  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  bonds. 

Schedule  for  a  Prcmitim  Bond,    (Par  of  Bond  $1,000) 


I 
Jan.  1. 

)ate 
1016 

S«mf*AnnuftI  Semi- Annual  Ainortlutlon 
Cub  Int.          Net  Int.             Fund 
2^  trtsv  cent    t  per  c«at 

Book  VftJuo 

$1,028.00  (Cost  of  Bond) 

July  1, 

WW  . 

...  $25,00 

$20.60 

$4.40 

1,023.00 

Jan.  1» 

1017  , 

...     25.00 

20.40 

4.<]0 

l,019.iX> 

July  1, 

1917  . 

. . .     25,00 

20.40 

4.00 

1,014.40 

Jan.  1, 

IMS  . 

, . .     25.00 

20.30 

4.70 

i,oca70 

Jnly  1, 

1J)1S  . 

. . .     25.00 

20.20 

4,80 

1,0<M.?10 

Jan.  1, 

IDIO  . 

. . .     25.00 

20.10 

4.00 

1,000.00    (Par  Value  of 
Bond) 

$150.00      $122.00       $28.00 

True  interpf?t  r>lnR  Amortisation  eqiials  cash  Interest. 

$122.fXJ  plus  jp2SilU  eqtiuls  $l.^iU.00. 

$1,000.  i.  e,,  the  amount  received  at  maturity  plus  the  total  aniortiza- 
tion  fund  equals  the  original  cost  of  bond,  I.  e,,  $1,000  plus  $28.00  equals 
11,028.00. 

Book  Values  on  Tnferest  Payment  Dates  of  Discoiint  Bo7ids, 
— -If  a  bond  is  purcha.sed  at  a  discount  the  net  yield  to  the  buyer 
is  more  than  the  nominal  rate  of  the  bond.  Instead  of  writing 
oflf  a  required  amount  to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
premium,  an  accumulation  fund  must  be  charged  aprainst  the 
bond  and  credited  to  the  income  account  to  offset  the  increasing 
value  of  the  bond  as  it  approaches  maturity. 
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Afjain  illustrating  the  principal  by  a  problem:  Assiiine  a 
bond  on  January  1,  1916,  of  the  par  value  of  $1,000  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  eent,  payal)le  semi-annually  and  maturini;?  in 
3  years  is  purchased  for  $972.50,  wbieh  makes  the  net  yield  on 
the  investment  5  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the  senii-annual 
payments  on  the  investment  of  $972,50  would  then  be  $24.30. 
Subtract  in  jET  from  thin  latter  sum  the  cash  interest  of  $20.00 
received,  the  accumulation  fund  of  $4.30  is  secured.  The  book 
value  on  July  1,  1916,  is  the  original  book  value  of  $972:20  plus 
the  accumulation  fund  of  $4,30  which  equals  $976.80,  the  basis 
for  securing  the  net  yield  for  the  next  interest  period.  The 
book  value  of  the  bond  on  any  interest  date  is  then  the  original 
purchase  price  plus  the  accumulation  funds  of  the  previous 
periods. 

The  book  value  on  each  suceeeding  interest  date  approaching 
maturity  is  increased  l»y  the  amount  of  Ibe  accumulation  fund» 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  the  last  book  value  from  the  pre- 
vious book  value.  Adding  this  difference  to  the  actual  cash 
interest  received  gives  the  net  yield.  The  addition  of  all  the 
previous  sums  at  any  interest  pa>Tneut  date  will  equal  the  total 
accumulation,  wbicb  if  added  to  the  purchase  price  will  also 
give  the  book  value.  In  the  schedule  constnieted  below  the 
book  value  or  purchase  price  on  January  1,  1916,  according  to 
the  bond  table  is  $972.50;  on  July  1,  1916,  it  is  $976.80.  The 
difference  between  the  book  values  on  these  respective  dates  is 
$4.30,  which  is  the  accumulation  fund.  This  latter  amount 
($4.30)  plus  the  cash  interest  of  $20.00  received,  equals  $24.30, 
the  actual  net  yield  to  be  credited  to  the  holder  of  the  bond. 
While  the  $4.30  is  not  received  in  cash  at  this  particular  date» 
it  does  represent  the  present  value  of  the  sum  to  be  received  at 
maturity  by  the  bolder,  wbicb  is  after  all  %vbat  the  accumula- 
tion fund  purports  to  set  forth.  If  the  cash  interest  alone  is 
credited  to  the  holder,  he  docs  not  receive  the  credit  for  the 
full  amount  due  upon  the  actual  cash  investment  made.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  accumulation  is  not  considered,  a  profit 
accrues  at  maturity,  and  this  accrued  profit  must  be  charged  to 
surplus. 
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Schedule  for  a  Discount  Band  {Par  of  Bond  $1,000) 


1        n... 

Jan.  1,  191  a 

StDil-AiiDUftI  S«mt- Annual 

CtJih  Int.        Trijp  Int. 

2  per  c*Dt    2%  per  cpnt 

Amort  ff*t  loo 
Fun«l 

Book  Vftlu» 

$   072.50  (Cost  of  Bond) 

Jwly  1,  Win  . 

...  ?20.00 

^24,30 

^M 

070.SO 

Jan.  1,  1917  . 

. . ,     20.00 

21.40 

4.40 

081.20 

July  1,  1017  , 

. . .     20.00 

24.50 

4,50 

985.70 

Jan.  1,  lf)18  . 

. . .     20.00 

24.70 

4.70 

900.40 

July  1,  1918  . 

. , .     20.00 

24.70 

4.70 

095.10 

JaiL  1.  1D19  . 

. . .     20.00 

24.90 

4.D0 

1,000.00  (Par  Talue) 

$120.00      1147.50       |i27.50 

Tnie  intorpRt  niinnf*  the  aocuimjlaHon  equals  the  cash  Interest 

$147.50  Diiniifl  ^27.50  pfiimls  *?12n,00. 

il/MM).  i.  e.,  the  amoimt  recoivetl  nt  mariirity  minus  the  total  accuniu- 
laf imi  Amrls  equals  original  cost  of  tlie  bond ;  $1,000  minus  $27.50  equals 
$912,50, 

Bonds  FitrcJimed  o«  Oiher  Tlian  Interest  Dates, — ^It  is  an 
exception  rather  than  a  rule  that  a  bom!  is  purcliased  on  a  regu- 
lar interest  date.  The  common  practice  is  to  compute  the 
accmed  interest  and  adjust  the  price  to  the  interest  payment 
dates.  As  a  majority  of  the  corporation  reports  are  rendered 
on  January  and  July  1st  and  the  income  tax  and  savings  bank 
Imports  are  required  on  the  same  dates,  it  facilitates  the  work 
on  the  accounts  in  the  corporation  to  keep  the  amortization 
accounts  uniformlj^  adjusted  to  these  dates. 

To  illustrate  the  purchase  of  a  bond  on  an  odd  date,  assume 
that  the  previous  premium  bond  %vas  purchased  on  the  first  of 
March,  1919.  The  amortization  for  the  bond  must  be  found 
from  March  1,  to  July  1,  1919,  a  period  of  four  months.  To  ob- 
tain this,  find  the  true  interest  for  this  period  at  4%  upon  the 
cost  price  of  the  bond,  $1,026.58,  and  deduct  it  from  the  cash 
interest  due  (f  c,  on  $1,000  at  5%  per  annum  for  four  months) 
which  will  g:ive  the  amortization  for  the  period  of  four  months. 
The  interest  for  four  months  on  $1,026.58  at  4%  is  $13.69  and 
at  5%  on  the  par  is  $16.68  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  $2.98.  As  this  now  adjusts  the  accounts  to  the  re^lar  interest 
dates,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  com^tniction  of  the 
schedule  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  employed  in  the  former 
problem. 
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schedule  for  a  Premium  Bond  Purchased  at  an  Odd  Date 


Bfttft              Setnl'inniiftl 
CMb  Int. 
J^  per  cefit 

S«ml-Annua1 
True  in  I. 
3;  per  cent 

AiTKirtliAtlon 

Boolt  Valup 

Mar.  1, 1010  . . , 

.  flO.68 

113.68 

$2.98 

$1.02a58  (Cost  of  Bond) 

July  1,  1910  ,.. 

25.00 

20.40 

4.P.0 

1,023.00 

Jan.  1,  I^IT  . . . 

25.00 

20.40 

4.m 

1,019.00 

July  1,  1917  ... 

25.00 

20.30 

4.7D 

1,014.40 

Jan.  1,  1918  , . . 

25.00 

20,2f* 

4.80 

1,009.90 

July  1. 1918  . . . 

2i5.00 

20.10 

4.m 

1.004.90 

Jan.  1»  1019  .... 

1,000,00    (Par  Value  of 

cut  AQ 

«iir.  no 

«OA  KJi 

True  interest  (^115.08)  plus  amortization  (|!2tL58)  equals  ($141.60). 
the  cash  iuterest.  Prindiial  paid  ($l,t)rXMX>)  piu&  tuuortizatlou  ($20.58) 
eqtiftls  11,026.58,  the  origiaal  iii vestment 

When  the  bonds  are  issued  and  mature  at  other  than  the 
accustomed   dates   used    in   business   practice    and   the   dates 

required  for  state  reports,  the  schedule  will  have  to  be  made 
without  the  use  of  the  bond  tables.  Where  this  necessity  arises, 
the  first  method  as  applied  to  Schedule  I  alone  can  be  applied ; 
f  e.,  multiplying?  the  investment  value  at  an  irregular  period 
by  the  irregular  net  rate  for  that  period  to  obtain  the  net 
income.  This  sum  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  coupon  in- 
terest according  to  whether  it  is  a  premium  or  discount  bond 
will  give  the  amortization  or  accumulation.  This  sum  whether 
derived  from  a  regular  or  irregular  period,  if  added  or  sub- 
tracted, as  the  case  may  be,  will  give  the  investment  value  for 
the  next  period. 

If  the  bond  can  be  called  in  at  the  will  of  the  borrower 
before  a  stated  time,  the  difference  (at  the  time  the  bond  is 
called)  between  the  amount  received  and  the  investment  value 
should  he  charged  to  profit  or  loss  as  the  case  may  be.  In  all 
other  cases  the  problem  of  amortization  and  accumulation  in 
the  optional  bond  is  the  same  as  that  already  discussed. 

The  Serial  Bond  Schedule, — The  total  cost  of  the  serial  bond 
or  bonds  will  be  the  sum  of  the  costs  of  each  bond  or  group 
of  bonds.  The  cost  of  each  bond  is  based,  as  before,  upon  the 
rates  and  dates  of  their  respective  maturities.  The  common 
practice  is  to  obtain  serial  bond  prices  by  averages,  which  is 
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always  inaccurate.    The  total  costs  of  the  bonds  of  all  maturi- 
ties are  secured  by  the  addition  of  the  separate  maturities. 

With  the  cost  basis  established,  the  schedule  will  be  con- 
structed, as  before,  to  the  first  maturity.  With  the  maturity 
of  each  serial  payment,  the  par  value  of  this  is  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  amortization  for  that  interest  payment  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  investment  value  of  the  previous  date  for  a 
premium  bond  and  added  to  a  discount  bond.  This  gives  the 
investment  value  of  the  bond  for  the  next  period.* 

*The  use  of  even  months  as  divisor  in  determining  the  amount  ot 
the  interest  wiU  always  work  to  a  sUght  disadvantage  to  the  buyer. 


CHAPTER  X 
MARKET  INFLUENCES  ON  SECURITY  PRICES 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
investment  and  speculation  when  one  analyzes  the  influence  of 
market  conditions  on  security  prices.  Buying  and  selling  for 
profit  upon  the  basis  of  an  enhanced  price  of  the  principle  is 
admittedly  speculation.  But  can  one  say,  then,  that  purchasing 
a  security  in  an  advantageous  market  and  thus  increasing  the 
net  yield,  is  not  a  part  of  investment?  And  can  the  investor 
be  unmindful  of  the  depreciation  of  a  security  from  the  pre- 
mium at  which  it  is  purchased  before  maturity?  While  an 
investment  means  a  permanent  holding,  necessity  may  force 
liquidation  before  maturity,  in  which  case  a  price  fluctuation, 
affecting  the  principal,  is  of  paramount  importance.  Certainly, 
no  one  can  d^ny  the  necessity  of  examining  those  factors,  exter- 
nal to  the  security,  which  affect  the  stability  of  the  principal.* 
To  avoid  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  financial  markets 
to  investment  securities  in  a  study  of  investments  would  be 
very  much  like  the  miller's  disregarding  the  price  of  wheat. 

There  are  too  many  influences  at  work  for  one  to  be  able  to 
determine  always  and  absolutely  what  will  be  the  trend  of 
security  prices.  There  are,  however,  certain  big  factors  and 
relationships  which  are  based  on  fundamental  causes  and  which 
do  indicate  tendencies  in  the  market  affecting  the  long  time 
fluctuations  in  market  price  (not  the  short  speculative  fluctua- 
tions). The  word  ** tendencies"  is  used  advisedly,  as  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  data  relative  to  security  prices  warrants  only 

^Rapports  sur  lea  Indices  des  Crises  econamiques  ei  sur  Mesures 
financiers  peopre  >>  att&nuer  les  Chdmages  resultant  de  Crises  (French 
Government  Report,  1911,  p.  78).  See  also  Warren  M.  Pearsons,  Con- 
struction of  a  Business  Barometer  Based  Upon  Annual  Data,  Amer. 
Econ.  Rev.,  vol.  vi,  Dec.,  1916,  pp.  739-769.  Also  same  author's  Studies 
in  Harvard  Bureau  Economic  Statistics,  vol.  i,  1919. 
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an  assumption  of  tendencies.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  only  considerable  complete  data  on  security 
prices  arc  of  the  prices  of  securities  listed  on  the  stock  exchange, 
though  such  limited  observations  as  have  been  made  of  unlisted 
security  prices  indicate  the  same  general  tendency.  Secondly, 
bonds  and  notes  of  varying  maturiticSj  other  things  being  equal, 
are  not  influenced  to  the  same  degree  by  the  same  market  con- 
ditions. Short  tprmed  maturities  are  less  sust*cptible  to  change 
in  price  than  long  termed  securities.  Thirdly,  as  stated  by 
Wesley  Mitchell  in  his  "Business  Cycles/*  "the  rising  price 
levels  have  shown  a  narrowpr  margin  between  higher  and  lower 
yields  in  the  past  twenty  years.*'  Fourthly,  the  impro\^ed  physi- 
cal condition  of  properties  has  in  itself  so  strengthened  the 
ere<]it  of  many  corporations  that  historical  comparisons  are 
often  impractieal/  Fifthly,  the  factors  influencing  market 
prices  never  repeat  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  resultant  then  must,  necessarily,  show  some  variations.  As 
all  factors  making  up  the  market  inllucnees  are  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  each  new  combination  gives  a  slightly  different 
result,  it  is  only  safe,  as  stated  in  the  beginning,  to  stipulate 
that  certain  tendencies  exist.  This  does  not,  however,  deny  the 
existence  of  fundamental  laws  which  influence  security  prices. 
For  illustration,  Professor  Irving  Fisher  states  that  **no  one 
ever  has  seen  a  complete  demonstration  of  Newton's  law  of 
falling  bodies."  Neither  has  any  one  seen  the  law  operate  from 
time  to  time  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  most  costly  and 
most  frequent  error  made,  as  all  students  of  market  conditions 
fully  realize,  is  that  of  drawing  deduetions  upon  insufficient 
data.  Even  to  determine  tendencies,  a  complete  composite  view 
of  all  data  must  be  had.  To  quote  Wesley  Mitchell  again,  *'The 
uncertainty  attending  present  forecasts  of  business  conditions 
arises  chiefly  from  the  imperfections  of  our  knowledge  concern- 

*Weslt\v  MitclieM.  BunineHfi  CjfclrH  (riiiverHity  of  ralifomia  Press» 
1913),  pp»  150-iri7.  Tlio  rejider  wiH  also  flijcl  instructive  the  eouehisioos 
of  this  same  nuthor  on  jieneral  jirioes  as  Tf*late<l  to  the  war  in  the 
**ni8tnry  of  Prires  During  tin*  Wmr'*  <  Summary  I,  War  Industries  Board 
(Biinetin   No.    1,    Waahlugton   Governmeat    Printiiig    OIHce,    1919,   pp. 
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ing  these  conditions  in  the  immediate  past  and  in  the  present. 
For  since  business  cycles  result  from  processes  of  cumulative 
change,  the  main  factors  in  shaping  tomorrow  are  the  factors 
at  work  yesterday  and  today.  * '  * 

The  unwarranted  disrepute  into  which  the  forecasting  of  busi- 
ness conditions  has  fallen  is  due  to  the  ignorant  or  wilful  abuse 
that  has  too  often  been  made  of  facts.  Too  many  men,  discov- 
ering a  parallel  between  two  sets  of  facts  or  noticing  that  one 
condition  follows  another,  immediately  conclude  that  a  rela- 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  exista*  There  may  be  no  relationship 
between  the  two  facts,  the  parallelism  being  a  mere  chance  coin- 
cidence. Too  frequently,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ignorance  of  simple 
statistical  facts  has  led  to  prediction  of  impossible  happenings. 

hit  crest*  and  Discount  Rates.—The  call  loan  rate^  has  been 
termed  '*the  safety  valve"  of  the  money  market.  At  the  same 
time  that  **eall  loans  are  the  storehouse  for  the  surplus  money 
of  the  country,''  the  immediate  demand  that  can  be  made  upon 
call  loans  makes  the  call  loan  rate  the  most  sensitive  of  all  in- 
terest rates  to  market  fluctuations.  In  a  forced  liquidation  of 
the  market,  the  immediate  burden  of  disbursement  falls  upon 
call  money,  with  an  equally  responsive  recovery  and  lowering 
of  the  rate  when  liquidation  has  been  completed.  *'Thus  by 
their  reliance  on  stock  exchange  quotations  as  measuring  the 
true  value  of  the  stock  collateral  which  they  hold,  the  banks 
build  up  the  very  exchange  prires  on  which  they  rely  to  lend, 
and  again,  when  they  are  in  strained  positions,  they  themselves 


•Ibid.  The  stiulent  will  also  find  Mehin  T.  Coijcland^s,  Statifttiml 
Indices  of  BuMnrnn  rimditiom  of  vahie.  p|v.  !tK-132.  (In  Business  Statis- 
tics, Har^nril  I  niven<ity  IYpsj?,  1IM7.)  Also  see  Koger  W.  Bauson, 
Business  BaromiicvH  Antieipatiftfj  Huninesti  Vtrndiiifmn  (Tenth  edition, 
Wcllpsley  ntns.  Mass..  1017 1.  cbaptcr  iv.  J.  II.  Brookmire.  Methods 
of  Forecasting:  Ka»ed  on  Fnndaiiieiitnl  i^talistics  {American  Evtmomic 
ReiHf^c,  volume  iii,  No.  1,  March,  ljn3.  pp.  43-rirn. 

■See  Horace  Seerist,  An  I  nt  rod  it  ft  ion  in  StatiMtirnf  Methods  (N.  T,, 
MacmiUan  Sc  Co..  1917,  ]*p.  425-431*.  for  ilhistratlons. 

*For  a  the<tretical  discussion  of  the  interest  rate  and  its  influences, 
see  Irving  Fisher*a,  The  Rate  of  fntcreat  (S.  Y..  Macmiltan  &  Co,.  11*07). 

•The  call  loan  referred  to  above  is  the  call  loan  nsed  in  the  financial 
moDey  markets — t.e,,  it  Is  "the  fi)mi  of  a  note  or  prouiise  to  pay*  the 
borrower  hBvlnir  the  rlpht  to  pay  off  the  loan  at  any  time — presnnmbly 
not  the  same  day  it  is  made — and  likewise  the  lender  the  right  to 
demand  payment;'  In  practice  the  lending  hanker  practically  always  la 
the  one  who  cslIIm  the  loan. 
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destroy  those  very  prices.  Here  then,  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  priority  of  our  stock  market  declines  to  commercial 
troubles;  the  bankiiif?  strain  seeks  relief  by  throwing  off  stock 
market  burden  by  liquidation,  and  in  so  doing  crniiibles  the 
stock  exchange  quotations.  Only  a  minor  part  of  the  matter 
can  be  granted  to  those  traders  who,  foreseeing  and  accom- 
panying with  their  commitments  the  genuine  sales  brought 
about  by  the  banks'  demands,  sell  stock  short  to  accelerate  the 
decline.*' 

Discounts  always  follo%v  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  call  loan 
recovery,  and  a  business  revival  does  not  proceed  very  far  before 
discount  rates  advance,  thougli  the  complete  recovery  is  usually 
slower  than  the  recuperation  of  general  prices. 

Interest  rates  on  long  time  securities  recover  more  slowly 
than  discount  rates.  In  either  ease,  however,  relatively  cheap 
money  rates  generally  exist  prior  to  any  extensive  upward  ten- 
dency of  security  prices,  or  general  prosperity.  This  variation 
between  the  discount  and  the  interest  rates  is  only  a  logical 
development  of  a  general  business  recovery.  Recovery  first 
occurs  in  the  current  business  which  is  undertaken  without  the 
aid  of  additional  financing,  but  which  necessitates,  before  it  has 
proceeded  far,  the  assistance  of  the  commercial  bankers  in  dis- 
counting its  current  paper.  The  bankers  with  the  accumulation 
of  reserves,  after  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  market,  can 
usually  meet  the  curbed  commercial  and  industrial  demands  for 
current  loans  without  materially  weakening  their  condition. 

A  sudden  upward  movement  of  interest  rates  occurs  just 
before  a  severe  strain  in  the  market,  because  of  the  sharp 
demand  for  credit  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  demand 
for  the  pajTnent  of  loans.  And  not  until  this  strain  has  been 
relieved  by  complete  liquidation  can  permanently  lower  rates 
normally  be  expected.  Where  radical  exceptions  occur,  in  either 
a  rising  or  falling  rate,  the  cause  can  be  attributed  to  some  other 
unusual  condition.  For  example,  there  was  a  great  difference 
of  interest  rates  before  the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  the  rate  in 
the  year  preceding  1907  being  almost  double  the  rates  in  1902 
and  1903.  Prior  to  the  collapse  of  1903,  it  was  very  easy  for 
us  to  obtain  money  in  Europe,  but  in  1907  Europe  had  difficulty 
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in  meeting  it«  own  demands*  However,  it  is  self-evident  that 
no  very  important  and  lonj^-continned  rise  can  ocenr  in  a  mar- 
ket until  relatively  eheap  interej?t  rates  have  been  firmly  estab- 
ti^ihecL  It  i»  only  when  the  market  gathers  the  momentum  of 
renifwed  stability,  under  the  expansion  of  bosiness,  that  invest- 
ment bankers  are  warranted  in  (niaranteeinj?  the  advancement 
of  fnnd»  for  fixed  invf*stmentM.  As  expressed  in  the  market 
term^  "money  mnst  be  cheap"  before  the  market  will  long  con- 
tinue to  absorb  seenrities. 

The  temporary  flnetuations  of  discount  and  collateral  loan 
raten,  which  may  be  of  wide  range,  must  not  be  eonfnsed  with 
the  more  permanent  movements  of  the  financial  markets.  The 
fien«itiveness  of  discount  and  collateral  loan  rates  to  temporary 
influenceB  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  from  their  changes 
whether  a  speculative  and  temporary  fluctuation  or  a  permanent 
movement  exists  in  security  prices.  For  this  reason  long  time 
rates  are  more  accurate  indicators  of  the  permanent  mafKet 
trcufls. 

Every  investor  is  cofrnizant  of  the  rising  price  level  which 
ha«i  forced  a  corresponding  demand  for  a  larger  investment 
yield.  Railroads  for  several  years  following  the  panic  of  1007 
participated  in  the  **  waiting  policy  ^^  by  issuing  short  term  notes 
with  the  hope  that  interest  rates  would  decline.  But  the  great 
expansion  of  industrials  and  especially  public  utilities,  together 
with  the  increasing  municipal  issues,  forced  a  partial  readjust- 
ment of  interest  rates  to  the  basis  of  the  rising  price  level* 
With  the  persistency  with  which  prices  have  been  rising  since 
1896,  it  would  seem  rather  futile  to  expect  longer  the  low  inter- 
est rates  that  were  so  common  in  high  grade  seenrities  of  the 
early  nineties.  On  the  contrary,  increased  preasnre  on  prices 
growing  out  of  the  European  War,  temporarily  at  least,  has 
tended  to  force  them  to  higher  levels. 

Several  authorities  have,  however,  raised  the  issue  as  to 
whether  Ihe  low  rates  on  long-time  securities  are  not  merely 
nominal/  E,  W,  Kemmerer  in  his  discussion  of  the  **War  and 
Intereit  Rated"  states: 


*f^m  Pr9e9$dinQH  of  the  American  Bankers  AuMftriation  for  1018  and 
th«  rroeeedinff$  of  the  Amrrkfan  Bconomic  Annnriatinn  for  IDl^,  Also 
it«  Irvlns:  Fljihrr'n,  th<*  Kqiiatlon  of  Exchange  for  1013  to  lOlS,  The 
American  Econotnic  Review,  vol.  ix,  No.  2  (June,  191&),  pp.  407-411* 
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*'We  bought  our  low  interest  rates  at  the  price  of  very  high 
prices;  we  kept  rates  down  by  pushing  price  levels  up.  The 
government  was  enabled  to  Imrrow  at  low  interest  rate.s  partly 
also  by  policies  which  led  to  treniondons  inflation.  .  .  .  Both  the 
government  and  the  public  paid  lower  nominal  rates  of  interest 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  paid,  by  reason  of  this  situa- 
tion; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  pay  lower  amounts 
of  interest,  for  the  very  policies  that  kept  interest  rates  down 
pushed  prices  up  and  tlie  Imrrower  was  accordingly  conipelled  to 
pay  higher  prices  and  thereby  borrow  larger  sums  of  money 
than  he  otbenvise  would  to  buy  the  same  supply  of  goods.  .  ,  . 
If  the  next  few  years  witness  a  gradual  deflation  of  our  currency 
and  credit — and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  rises,  the 
debtors  will  be  required  to  pay  their  dcbt.^^ — principal  and  inter- 
est — in  more  valuable  dollars  than  they  borrowed.  This  agio 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  they  will  repay  over  the  value  of  the 
dollar  they  borrowed  will  be  part  of  the  interest  rate,  but  they 
will  not  recognize  it  as  such.  It  is  likely  to  make  the  actual  or 
purchasing  power  interest  rates  on  long-time  loans^  floated 
during  the  war  period  very  big  ones/'  * 

While  conditions  involved  in  the  above  illustration  are  par- 
tially historical,  the  extremes  represented  in  the  relationships 
of  this  experience  are  much  more  easily  seen,  because  of  the  very 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  than  are  the  slower  but  similar 
changes  during  normal  pcrio<ls.  The  principal,  however,  is  no 
different  from  what  would  be  the  slower  operation  of  the  same 
factors  under  peace  conditions. 

The  experiences  of  1920  in  the  relationship  of  interest  rates 
to  security  prices  have  been  instructive.  With  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  of 
continuing  the  low  rates  until  January,  1920,  credit  inflation 
continued.  With  the  fall  in  prices  which  followed  the  raising 
of  the  rates  a  speculative  rise  in  securities  took  place.  The 
''market  tipsters''  immediately  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  long 
continued  upward  movement  of  security  prices  w^as  imminent. 
The  movement  was  merely  a  temporary  speculative  swing  with* 
out  a  fundamental  basis  which  would  cause  a  long  continued 
upward  movement,  and  it  again  collapsed  in  April.  The  gen- 
eral market  was  still  inflated,  and  no  long  continued  swing,  as 


'B,  W*  Kemmerer,  The  War  am!  Interest  Rates.  The  American  Eco- 
nomic Review  (Aauual  lYoecciUiigs),  vol  ix,  pp.  100-107. 
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already  gnggested  can  take  place  under  these  conditions,  though 
a  temporary  speculative  swing  may.  The  recognition  of  this 
inflation  and  the  changing  relationship  of  interest  rates  and 
prices  were  further  illustrated,  especially  by  large  investment 
buyers  during  the  year  (1920).  Not  until  the  market  had  suffi* 
ciently  adjusted  itself  so  that  corporations  could  issue  new 
bonda  at  higher  rates,  did  these  buyers  make  extensive  purchases 
in  the  market. 

Loans,  Deposits  and  Reserves, — The  influence  of  credit  on 
security  prices  is  more  direct  than  that  of  any  other  factor  in 
the  market*  But,  to  insure  clarity  in  th«  discussions  of  the 
iteniB  determining  the  condition  of  credit,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  increasing  deposits  do  not  necessarily  mean  an 
increase  in  cash.  If  it  were  possible  to  represent  separately  on 
a  bank  statement  the  ratio  of  the  loans  to  credit  deposits  and 
the  ratio  of  loans  to  cash  deposits  in  the  bank,  undoubtedly 
many  of  the  common  mistakes  of  interpreting  these  items  would 
not  be  made.  When  a  loan  is  made,  that  amount  is  seldom  paid 
in  cash,  but  the  account  of  the  borrower  is  credited  with  this 
amount,  which  then  becomes  a  deposit  in  the  bank;  »,<?.,  the 
whole  transaction  is  a  credit  operation.  The  only  legal  limita- 
tion placed  upon  this  operation  is  the  requirement  that  the 
bank  maintain  a  certain  ratio  of  reserve  to  deposits. 

The  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  indicates  the  demand  for 
credit,  and  deposits  show  the  supply  of  credit;  and  deposits  are 
limited  by  the  amount  of  the  reserve  requireil  by  the  banks. 
The  advantage  in  usin^  the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits  to  express 
the  condition  of  credit  is  that  the  same  relation  is  expressed 
between  demand  and  supply,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  con- 
tracting of  cash  deposits,  as  in  1893,  or  the  over-expansion  of 
loans,  as  in  1903,  1007,  or  1918-1921.  The  fact  that  the  total 
volume  of  loans  to  deposits  may  change  does  not  destroy  the 
purpose  of  the  ratio. 

If  the  ratio  of  specie  to  deposits  is  increasing  and  loans  are 
growing  correspondingly,  it  is  indicative  of  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  Imnks.  If  the  ratio  of  loans  and  discounts  to  deposit  is 
high  and  the  ratio  of  specie  to  deposits  is  small  or  rapidly 
decreasing,  they  usually  indicate  an  inflated  condition  of  the 
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banks.  This  will  necessitate  either  a  check  in  business  or  a 
liquidation  of  the  market.  If  the  ratio  of  loans  and  discounts 
to  deposits  is  low,  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  deposits  is  laris^e  they 
indicate  both  that  the  market  has  been  liquidated  and  that  bank- 
ing conditions  are  in  a  strong  position. 

Now,  how  do  these  conditions  specifically  affect  bond  prices? 
If  an  average  index  price  that  has  been  compiled  for  high  class 
bonds  be  compared  with  the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits,  the  com- 
parison normally  will  show  that  when  the  former  is  low,  the 
latter  ratio  will  be  high,  and  vice  yersa.  And  the  more  stable 
the  security  of  the  principal  is,  the  more  closely  does  it  respond 
to  the  fluctufitiojis  of  credit,  though  tliere  are  conditions  as  indi- 
cated under  other  topics  of  this  chapter  when  this  relationship 
will  be  modified.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  financing  of  the 
new  issues.  If  the  ratio  ot  loans  to  deposits  is  low  and  the  per- 
centage of  reserves  to  deposits  high,  normally  credit  is  cheap 
and  it  is  profitable  to  buy  bonds  with  borrowed  funds.  In  a 
reverse  credit  market,  as  little  or  no  profit  would  be  made  in 
buying  bonds  with  borrowed  money,  the  price  of  bonds  would 
tend  to  fall  in  order  to  correct,  to  a  measure,  the  ratio  betw^een 
the  net  yield  of  the  bonds  and  market  rate  of  interest. 

If  the  surplus  is  large*  a  considerable  demand  can  be  made 
on  its  resources  without  seriously  affecting  the  bank  s  entrench- 
ments, as  such  a  demand  would  if  the  reserve  were  low.  Too 
small  a  reserve  or  a  deficit  indicates  a  strained  condition  of  the 
bank,  or  an  overly  optimistic  market  which  must  soon  readjust 
itself.  Not  only  can  no  new  loans  be  made,  but  it  forces  the 
immediate  liquidation  of  securities  carrietl  on  collateral.  Viewed 
in  another  way,  it  is  the  effect  on  the  market  of  the  supply  and 
price  of  money. 

Any  comparison  of  bank  reserves  of  the  present  with  any 
period  prior  to  1914  must  allow  for  the  decrease  in  the  required 
legal  reserve.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
in  1913,  surplus  reserve,  the  amount  of  reserve  carried  above 
the  legal  requirements,  gave  an  immediate  check  on  the  strength 
of  the  bank.  The  amount  of  the  surplus  reserve  also  indicated 
whether  a  long  term  market  movement  was  possible.  But  the 
surplus  reserve  has  become  a  criterion  of  questionable  value 
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ander  the  Federal  reserve  system,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
reserves  may  be  created  thrnogh  rediscounting  at  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  (and  with  the  great  variations  in  the  govern- 
ment's calls  on  its  balances  at  banks,  thereby  reducing  the  banks 
Federal  reserve  balances). 

A  comparison  of  bank  reserves  of  the  present  with  any 
period  prior  to  1914  must  allow  for  the  decrease  in  the  legal 
reserve  now  required/  Under  the  amendment  of  June  21,  1917, 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  full  amount  of  this  legal  reserve 
of  the  member  banks  must  be  deposited  with  the  Federal 
RcHcrve  Banks  of  their  respective  districts.  Thus  the  gold 
resen^es  are  retained  within  their  respective  districts  and  are 
not  tied  up  in  the  larger  money  markets,  Avhere  they  were  for- 
merly primarily  used  in  loans  for  specnlation.  This  should 
eventually  give  greater  stabilization  to  the  investment  market, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  followed.  While  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  change  from  a  decentralized  to  a  centralized  system  should 


*"'t'ijfler  tlic*  old  natinnol  baiikiiifj  s^y^Jteni,  as  we  have  seen,  for  every 
rlonnr  In  iietunl  cash  aiUiwl  to  rt»Herves  thi*  hanks  tniiild.  ori  the  average, 
lmT<*a**i'  diTHisits  and  heiitx^  Uians  and  discounts  et«ht  doUars.  Shjce, 
howi'ViT,  a  cash  rt^servo  of.  siiy,  12  per  cent  appeared  as  a  le;;al  reserve 
of  IWP  per  cent  (h*vaiise  c»f  interh^mk  reKerve  deposits,  one  donar  cj*sh 
eouiitCHl.  tm  the  avt^nme,  as  ;fl.<10  (»r  $1.70  of  le;:al  reserve),  a  dollar  of 
exe4»«M  le^fil  rc*serve  ecjuld  l>e  used  hy  national  luinks  in  jjeneral  as  the 
titiMlH  fiir  expaeiKlon  of  five  dollars  In  kmnn  and  discounts.  Now,  under 
(ho  Fi'd**riil  lieserve  syscteni  ,  .  .  if  a  hank  In  New  York.  Chicago,  or 
St.  LiiniK  creates  a  credit  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Hatdc.  that  credit 
wmjid  1m*  ttie  hasls  ftir  hums  for  hejweeii  i«eveii  and  ei*;ht  -tlnies  the 
iitiioiint  of  the  criHllt.  If  a  hank  to  a  reserve  city  creates  mieh  a  ere<iit 
It  IniH  a  tiMsin  for  ixrantlnj;  tt*ii  times  tliat  anuuint  of  credit  to  its  ens- 
trMiiers,  and  U  a  conntry  l)ank  creates  sneh  a  eriNUt  it  has  a  Imsis  for 
^rrantin^^  credits  to  it«  cnstomers  for  ahoiit  fonrtwn  times  that  amonnt/* 
Warran  N.  Person?*,  The  Rvricw  of  EnmnmU'n  find  .S7«iM/ir*,  Hnrrard 
['ttivernitti  Vommiftcc  tm  Et^momic  Rt'/trarrh,  Jantiary,  W2i\  vol.  it  ]\  22. 

Mr.  11.  L.  Keefl  mnkcK  the  amounts  llTi  and  $40  rcspecyvely.  but 
ho  does  not  tnchide  til!  money  In  these  amounts.  K.  L.  Ree<l,  Credit 
ICxpaiiskm  nnder  the  Federal  Reserve.  AmtTicun  Kcfmomw  Review^  voL 
vlli,  Jinie,  llilS,  p.  274. 

Edwin  W.  Ivemmerer  ilhistrates  this  expansion  as  follows:  Assum* 
ID^  oiich  Imnk  helow  has  $1,2(Ki,tK>(*  demand  depo.Klts.  $;mwK(kK)  of  time 
deposltti  and  |liH>,000  of  national  bank  notes  outstanding: 

Bfjnk  in  Per  Cent         Amount      Per  Cent    Amount 

Cmtral  HeserTe  City.......        25  |Sa7rMrOf>.00       4.1  s       ^vrjj.V) 

Ri-wer ve  City 15.0  2S4,H7r..no        3.34  50,1 50 

Country 7.4  111.093,75        2.50  37.5;i0 

K,  W.  KemmcTcr,  High  PriccM  and  fnftation  (P^inc<^ton  University  Press. 
1020  K  p.  1«. 
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make  for  a  more  effective  use  of  each  dollar  in  the  reserve,  there 
may  be  danger  of  inflation  of  credit  in  too  great  a  reduction  of 
reserve  requirements.  The  experience  of  the  hanks  under  the 
old  act  clearly  indicated  that  the  banks  normally  kept  their 
reserves  close  to  the  minimum  legal  requirement,  and  the  ex- 
perience under  the  Federal  Reserve  requirements  thus  far  indi- 
cates that  the  minimum  requirement  will  probably  be  closely 
followed. 

The  depositing  of  all  legal  reserves  of  member  banks  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  their  district  should  assist  in  a  more 
effective  separation  of  the  purely  speculative  and  the  strictly 
commercial  banking  credit.  That  is  the  gold  which  normally 
flowed  in  large  amounts  at  certain  periods  and  seasons  to  the 
New  York  market  is  kept  within  the  district.  Much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  use  of  the  gold  fund,  needless  to  say,  will 
depend  upon  the  administration  of  it.  Any  discussion  of  bank 
loans,  deposits  and  reserves  must  include  at  least  a  mention  of 
inflation,  which  was  probably  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
financial  term  during  the  period  of  19174920.  For  twenty 
3"ears  prior  to  this  and  quite  apart  from  any  war  influences,  the 
expansion  of  currency  and  *' circulating  credit"  was  in  excess 
of  the  increase  of  business.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914 
this  increase  was  still  in  progress.  According  to  Irving  Fisher's 
approximations,  the  volume  of  business  increased  138  per  cent 
and  the  volume  of  gold  o%'er  200  per  cent.  While  gold  produc- 
tion was  slowed  up  by  war  conditions,  the  even  greater  expan- 
sion in  ''circulating  credit"  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  the 
reduction  of  gold  production. 

Many  have  thought  inflation  could  arise  only  where  an  excess 
of  paper  money  was  issued,  as  during  the  Civil  War.  The  last 
war  experience  clearly  demonstrated  that  too  much  gold  as  well 
as  too  much  circulating  credit  can  as  effectively  inflate  prices  as 
too  much  paper  money.  The  volume  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  imported  from  August  1,  1914,  through  the  %var  period 
was  over  one  thousand  million  dollars.  A  more  important 
factor  was  the  changes  in  the  Federal  banking  system/  which 

*8ee  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1D13  as  amended  August  15,  1914, 
and  June  21,  1017. 
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reduced  the  rescn-e  reqtiirfments  thus  allowing  a  mtioh  greater 
credit  expansion/  This  act  reduced  reserve  requirements  to  less 
than  one-fifth  the  requirements  before  1914.'  Another  eontrib- 
utar}^  force  in  the  expansion  and  gi^ater  use  of  gold  at  this 
time  was  tJie  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  largely 
replaced  the  gold  certificates  and  only  required  a  40  per  cent 
gold  reserve.  The  establishment  of  the  gold  settlement  fund 
and  the  clearing  and  collection  system  also  gave  a  more  effective 
use  to  money  in  circulation. 

While  these  changes  in  the  banking  s>'stem  have  operated 
under  financial  pressure  of  the  War  and  the  adjustment  period 
following;  the  potential  possibilities  of  a  much  larger  circulating 
crcilit  than  under  the  old  system  exist,  A  long  experience  in 
the  operation  of  the  system,  however,  is  necessary  to  gauge  its 
full  influence  on  the  money  and  security  markets. 

Another  agency  which  should  have  some  influence  upon  the 
credit  market  for  securities,  particularly  the  speculative  market, 
is  the  stock  clearing  corporation.  As  this  organization  was 
only  put  into  operation  May  1,  1920,  it  is  also  not  yet  possible 
to  judge  its  importance  or  influence  on  the  speculative  security 
market.  Without  question  a  nximber  of  additional  important 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  in  the  methods  of 
advancing  loans  for  speculative  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  fact  be  emphasized  concerning  bank 
funds  that  before  any  real  upward  trend  in  the  market  (bull 
market)  can  be  sustained,  bank  statements  must  show  large 
available  funds  to  carry  on  the  bull  campaign.  This,  together 
with  lowering  interest  rates,  usually  means  that  an  increased 
demand  for  investment  securities  will  take  place.  The  unwar- 
ranted depiction  of  funds  has  the  apposite  effect  of  creating  an 
overstrained  market.  This  result  is  brought  about  by  over-zeal- 
ous banks  in  their  attempts  to  reap  large  profits. 

Banh  CUarings, — Formerly  the  clearings  of  banks,  exclusive 
of  those  of  New  York,  were  a  more  accurate  indicator  of  general 


*E.  W,  Kc*mmf»rer.  Causes  and  Progress  of  Inflation,  ProceedintjK  of 
the  Academjf  of  PoHHcal  Knt-tirt\  voUmie  ix  (June.  11*20).  p.  fl.  (The 
whole  of  this  issue  of  the  I'rtK-ee^Hugs,  which  Is  devoted  to  laiaUon 
and  Uii:h  Prices,  is  Instructive.) 

'Ibid. 
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business  activity  than  were  the  clearings  which  included  those 
of  New  York  banks,  as  speculation  in  securities  in  the  New  York 
market  forms  a  larger  percentage  of  the  business  transactions 
than  in  any  other  market  in  the  country.  Large  fluctuations 
may  exist  in  a  speculative  market,  while  no  ^*eat  activity  or 
change  is  taking  place  in  general  business  activities.  An 
acceptance  of  New  York  clearings,  therefore,  was  not  a  very 
accurate  barometer  of  the  general  financial  market*  especially  if 
the  New  York  market  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  speculati%'C 
market.  The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  of 
clearings  and  collections,  and  the  increasing  diversion  of  checks 
from  regular  clearing  channels  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
clearing  system,  have  rendered  outside  clearings  of  dubious 
value  as  a  criterion  in  recent  years.  The  bank  debits  issued 
currently  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  are  now  far  more 
suggestive. 

As  the  London  clearings  are  reported  every  two  wrecks,  and 
not  daily  as  in  New  York,  London  clearings  reflect  fairly  closely 
general  business  conditions,  while  they  reflect  less  accurately 
the  condition  of  the  immediate  speculative  market.  In  the  other 
large  countries  of  Europe,  because  of  the  more  limited  use  of 
the  check  system,  bank  clearings  represent  sucli  a  snmll  per- 
centage of  the  total  transactions  that  they  can  be  given  little 
weight. 

If  the  total  amount  of  clearings  has  increased  in  one  period 
over  a  previous  one,  accompanying  an  upward  trend  of  the 
general  price  level,  the  clearings  of  the  later  date  should  be 
discounted  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  general  prices.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  users  of  mechanical  devices 
in  constructing  their  graphs  for  illustrating  the  gi^owth  of  busi- 
ness, not  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  price 
level 

Import  and  Export  of  Gold. — Wlien  specie  is  being  exported 
from  a  country,  general  prices  normally  tend  to  fall,  and  exports 
of  goods  are  eventually  stimulated.  Vice  versa,  if  specie  is 
being  imported,  general  prices  normally  tend  to  rise  and 
imports  increase.  An  automatic  regulator  of  this  flow  of  gold 
is  the  discount  rate.    As  the  movement  develops  in  either  direc- 
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tion  above  or  below  the  normal,  the  discount  rate  tends  to  riai?] 
or  fall  and  check  the  export  or  import  of  gold. 

To  determine  the  movement  of  gold  in  the  trade  relations  of 
one  country  with  another,  it  is  necessary  to  credit  it  not  only 
with  the  export  of  comtnodities,  but  ^vith  interest  on  loans,  ocean 
freight  charges,  commissions,  loans  from  foreign  countries,  the 
amount  brought  by  immigrants,  letters  of  credit  and  capital 
invested  and  debited*  Gold  will  flow  in  cither  direction  to  an 
amount  nece^ary  to  adjust  any  additional  liabilities.  Hence, 
it  is  not  an  adjustment  between  exports  and  imports,  but 
between  debit  and  credit  balances.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a 
country  to  have  an  excess  of  either  visible  exports  or  imports, 
and  the  credit  or  liability  may  be  adjusted  through  one  of  the 
other  sources, 

A  large  part  of  these  balances  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  in  the  past,  has  been  made  by  the  movements  of 
securities  between  the  two  markets.  These  settlements  are  made 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  local  markets:  by  the  re-sale  of  secur- 
ities outstanding,  or  by  the  sale  of  new  issues-  In  the  former 
instances,  international  balances  are  not  infrequently  adjusted 
by  the  sending  of  securities  instead  of  specie;  consequently 
securities  which  have  a  wide  distribution  abroad  will  be  the  first 
to  reflect  any  large  changes  in  exchange  rates.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, largo  imports  were  being  made  and  interest  and  discount 
rates  were  high,  it  would  be  profitable  to  send  securities  abroad, 
or  vice  versa.  With  the  large  demand  for  capital  in  the  United 
States,  the  sale  of  new  securities  has  always  furnished  a  xQry 
large  balance  in  the  settlement  of  international  balances  of 
trade.  And  to  that  extent  they  have  affected  the  rates  of  for- 
eign exchange,  which  in  turn  affect  the  local  trade.  The  closer 
this  relationship  is  in  any  paiiieular  market,  the  more  quickly 
it  will,  of  course,  react.  Japan,  which  was  building  up  a  lar^ye 
balance  against  us  in  1916,  forced  a  decided  change  in  the 

*C.  K-  Hob«on.  The  EJtpori  o/  Capital  (The  MacmlUan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1914).  chap,  vii  (the  student  win  find  the  renitlne  of  the  whole  of  this 
iroliime  Instructive),  See  nl»i>  the  even  nmre  extensive  study  of  rtiarles 
Bunock.  John  H.  Wmianii?,  and  nnfu»  S,  Tuoki^r.  Tlie  Ralanre  uf  Trade 
of  the  rnlted  States,  Tht^  Rcvirtr  of  Emmwiic  StatUtirH  and  t^ttpfi^ 
mentM,  vol  \.  narvard  UiilversUy  Committee  oti  Kconomic  Hedearch 
(1910).  mi,  215-2««i. 
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exchange  rate  against  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  thut 
year.  Even  had  the  German  peaee  runiors  of  1916  not 
appeared,  this  changing  condition  would  have  eventually  forced 
a  change  in  the  stock  market. 

At  times,  a  faulty  monetary  system,  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the*  securities  of  a  country,  or  a  desire  to  increase  gold  holdings, 
quite  apart  from  the  normal  market  influences,  may  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  these  normal  operations  in  financial  conditions. 
From  1890  to  1896  the  distnist  abroad  of  the  security  of  our 
gold  standard  caused  a  large  amount  of  our  securities  held  there 
to  be  thrown  on  the  New  York  market  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  the  gold  outflow.  A  continued  high  level  of 
exchange  rates,  which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  normal  factors 
in  exchange,  generally  would  indicate  a  large  sale  of  European 
holdings  of  American  securities.  For  example,  the  high 
exchange  rate  in  Europe  against  Germany  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  1914  was  chiefly  caused  by 
Germany's  efforts  to  increase  its  gold  supply  in  preparation  for 
the  war  that  seemed  imminent,  while  the  New  York  rate  was 
considerably  aggravated  by  the  concealed  selling  of  European 
holdings^  which  greatl}'  depressed  the  price  of  securities. 

On  the  immediate  outbreak  of  the  War,  the  United  States 
bankers  were  more  than  ever  embarrassed  by  the  demand  of 
Europe  for  settlement  in  gold.  The  common  practice  of 
bankers  in  the  United  States  is  to  make  large  loans  in  the  spring 
and  summer  seasons,  and  then  to  make  payment  with  the  cotton 
and  cereal  bills  in  the  fall.  With  the  declaration  of  war, 
shipping  was  paralyzed,  and  the  United  States  bankers  were 
forced  to  make  shipment  in  gold.  Moreover,  the  x\Uied  bankers 
were  insisting  on  pa>Tnent  in  gold.  By  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  sterling  exchange  was  about  normal,  but  conditions 
were  rapidly  developing  that  soon  changed  all  this.  Before 
the  end  of  1914,  shipping  conditions  were  much  changed,  and 
it  was  realized  that  the  Germans  could  only  succeed  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  demolishing  shipping;  the  English  moratorium 
was  eased  up,  and  unparalleled  orders  for  goods,  clothing,  and 
war  supplies  were  placed  in  this  country.  The  whole  energy  of 
both  England  and  France  was  devoted  to  war  production  and 
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they  had  few  goods  to  exchange  for  the  goods  purchased.  They 
had  only  three  important  methods  by  which  they  could  pay :  (1) 
by  the  shipment  of  gold,  to  which  there  was  a  very  definite  limit ; 
(2)  by  the  resale  of  American  securities,  which  at  first  was 
over-estimated;  and  (3)  by  the  procuring  of  credit  through 
securing  loans  in  the  United  States. 

In  making  these  settlements,  English  bankers  desired  two 
things  most:  (1)  the  maintaining  of  a  high  price  for  American 
securities,  which  they  desired  to  sell,  and  (2)  a  low  interest  rate 
for  the  loans  they  desired  to  float.  So  what  at  first  seemed  to  the 
average  American  in  the  early  years  of  the  War  unfortunate  for 
Great  Britain  was  to  its  advantage.  These  conditions  were 
affected  by  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  gold.  The  same 
advantage  obtained  for  England  in  keeping  the  American 
securities,  which  were  mobilized  and  used  as  collateral  for  loans. 
These  large  shipments  of  gold,  together  with  the  expansion  of 
credit  under  our  Federal  Reserve  system,  just  entering  into 
operation  at  this  time,  established  low  interest  and  discount 
rates,  and  a  strong  security  market.  The  disadvantage  was 
eventual  inflation.  A  close  study  of  the  gold  shipments  of  Eng- 
land during  the  entire  war  period  also  indicates  that  there  was 
no  hesitation  when  necessity  arose  for  the  shipment  of  gold. 
Financial  interests  of  the  United  States  saw  the  danger  existing 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  the  continued  accept- 
ance of  gold,  and  as  a  result  greater  effort  was  made  both  in 
the  purchase  of  American  securities  and  the  extension  of  loans. 

This  chapter  in  the  history  of  gold  movements  is  without 
parallel ;  yet  the  movement  was  not  so  entirely  new  and  unusual 
as  has  sometimes  been  stated.  The  underlying  causes  forcing 
these  war  gold  movements  did  not  differ  from  the  pre-war  gold 
movements  except  that  the  former  was  made  on  an  enormous 
scale;  and  their  magnitude  alone  made  them  unusual  in  their 
effect  on  the  security  market. 

The  problem  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  years  of 
the  War  was  not  how  to  avoid  tight  money,  but  how  to  keep 
funds  of  the  bank  loaned  at  a  profitable  rate,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  allow  too  great  a  stimulation  to  the  speculative 
market.    By  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1915,  the  competi- 
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tion  among  banks  for  the  lending  of  their  funds  had  become  very 
keen.  But  by  the  end  of  1915»  the  large  expansion  of  business 
and  the  demand  for  funds  from  abroad  began  to  absorb  this 
large  surplus,  though  the  profits  from  this  increase  in  business 
made  more  funds  available. 

Miscellaneous  Factors.— ImporU^  show  the  general  trend  of 
existing  trade  during  periods  of  prosperity' ;  but  during  periods 
of  depression  they  normally  fall  off  at  more  than  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  In  the  use  of  statistics  for  comparative  purposes  in 
this  connection  the  infiiience  of  trade  restriction  and  regulation 
must  not  be  omitted.  Export  statistics  of  the  United  States 
are  very  much  less  reliable  in  indicating  the  situation  of  our 
own  market,  because  of  the  inadequate  methods  used  for  col- 
lecting these  statistics;  also  the  preponderance  of  our  exports 
are  raw  products,  which  are  not  as  good  a  criterion  of  the  finan- 
cial market  as  the  exports  of  manufactured  products  would  be. 
Conditions  abroad,  which  also,  at  times,  dominate  exports,  may 
not  always  be  very  accurate  indicators  of  our  own  financial 
market.  Immigration*  figures,  while  impoi-tant  to  individual 
corporations,  have  little  value  in  pre-indicating  market  trends, 
as  they  respond  after  changing  conditions  are  well  under  way. 
As  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
(which  may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  conditions  in  the 
United  States)  may  stimulate  or  retard  the  flow  of  migration, 
their  use  for  indicating  market  conditions  is  seriously  limited. 

Railroad  gross  earnings,*  and  vessel  tonnage*  cleared  in 
United  States  ports,  like  bank  clearings,  indicate  the  present 
state  of  business  conditions  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  index  of 
the  market  *s  future  trend,  for  gross  earnings  continue  to 
increase  during  the  most  serious  stage  of  security  liquidation. 
The  tardiness  in  the  issuance  of  reports  %vill  frequently  cause  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  actual  totals  of  earnings  reported, 


^Export  and  Import  statistics  can  be  found  in  the  Monihlff  Summarif 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  also  in  the  Annual  Statistical  Abstract  of  thv 
Federal  Oovemment, 

'Ibid. 

'See  the  special  monthly  si][>plemciit  issued  l>y  the  Commercial  attd 
Financial  Chronicle  ou  railroad  earuluijs. 

*3ffmthti/  ^ummartf  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  aud  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  U,  S, 
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as  a  varying  number  of  railroads  are  included  from  month  to 
month.  This,  however,  ean  he  corrected  by  using  the  same 
gri'oup  of  railroads,  thouf^h  the  \^ry  reports  wanted  may  be 
missing.  The  number  of  idle  cars,'  the  amount  of  construction 
work,  the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  and  iron,*  coal,'  copper,* 
building  material/  commodity/  prices/  and  other  basic  eommodi* 
ties,  fall  into  the  same  classification*  While  they  are  all  invalu- 
able indices  of  the  present  market,  and  as  a  whole  indicate  the 
possible  duration  and  permanency  of  any  market  swing,  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  future  indicators  of  tlie  trend  in 
market  prices.  Pig  iron^  steel,  and  iron  are  the  most  valuable 
indicators  of  this  group.  As  the  orders  for  iron  and  steel  are 
booked  some  months  in  advance,  the  future  conditions  in  the 
industry  normally  can  be  ascertained  sooner  than  in  other  indus- 
tries; consequently,  they  reflect  the  present  status  a  great  deal 
more  accurately  than  any  other  single  cujtmwdity. 

As  the  United  States  for  yeai*s  has  been  an  agricultural 
exporting  nation,  a  large  crop*  has  always  had  an  immediate 


^Monthlii  [{cptfrtu  of  the  Amerirott  Raihvnf/  AsAOi^tttion  <StiiterjieiJt 
of  Freljfhf  Car  Balmia*  and  rerfnniiuuw'.  ruMlshffi  sonil-rnontlily  from 
Jan..  IfN).^,  to  Nov..  li*14,  Fel».  1,  imTi,  to  cliitt- — iiioiitlily.) 

Vrow  Age,  published  weekly,  tSttttiJittrat  Rvprn-i  of  the  Ammcan 
Iron  and  8ttel  Assofitttion,  Anu^rican  Mvtal  Market,  and  Daily  Ir&n  and 
is t eel  Report,  ete, 

*l^ee  current  Issues  of  the  Vonl  At/e. 
*See  current  issues  of  Engxttrering  and  Minittg  Journal 
*Nett  York  Jotirna!  of  Vomttierev  and  f'ommerrwl  flntfrfin  (Doily), 
BradstreeVn,  Dun' 9,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerve,  Labor  Bureau 
Build iriM.  etc. 

*8ee  Brad»treeV»,  also  Bahson*tt  8iati»iira!  De»k  Chart,  wliieh  la  an 
excellent  and  convenient  referenee  for  tnudi  of  the  statiwtiral  material 
In  this  chapter.  This  Ik^sk  Chiirt,  which  Is  n  mere  tMlmlatlon  of  thtt^e 
llljures.  must  not  tie  fonfiise<i  w  Itli  the  Market  Letters  of  tills  Or^janiza- 
tlon.  The  current  iitdex  series  of  the  Federal  Rvaerve  Hulk  tin  and  of 
the  Fe<leral  Rti^ervc  Bank  of  New  York  also  win  i>e  of  value.  E.  W, 
Kemmerer*s  index  in  llljrh  I'rices  and  Tntlation  nf>2t>>  is  nt  especial 
Tftlue  to  the  student  for  the  iH*rtiKl  imnieiliately  follovvtn^?  the  War*  The 
Harvard  Biireao  of  StatiHties  is^^atherin^  a  fimd  of  nmterial  that  Is 
prohahly  the  most  thoroughsolngr  yel  attempted. 

^Ne%c  TorJt  Journal  of  Commerce  and  CommercUit  BuUetin  (Daily), 
Brad$t  reef's  Dun'M  Yrir  Fart  J  mi  ma  I  of  Commerce,  Labor  Bureau 
•Puhliration  of  the  Burean  of  Crop  Estimates  (Peinirt incut  of  Atfri- 
cnlture  of  the  Fnlted  States^  ;  see  Cin'^il<ir  17  of  this  Bureau  on  Gov- 
emjneot  Crop  Rer^orts:  Their  Value,  Scope  and  rrcparatiofK    This  clr- 
colar  gives  a  Rood  explanation  of  the  operations  of  this  Biirrau. 
See  also  Bmee  Mudget  In  Bugincnn  statiMticM  noiTK  Ihid, 
AnnaU  of  the  Anteriean  Academy  of  PoHtival  and  Social  *Sdc«<?e, 
ToL  XMvlU,  No.  2.  pp.  lOi-125. 
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stimulating  effect,  and  a  crop  shortage  a  reactionary  effect  on 
general  business  conditions.  The  corresponding  change  in  the 
market  prices  of  raw  products,  especially  wheat,  com  and 
cotton,  will  have  an  important  and  immediate  effect  on  general 
business  conditions.  But  despite  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  crops,  they  have  never  been  the  determining  cause 
of  a  long  swing  in  the  market,  and  have  no  permanent  effect  on 
the  long  swings  of  security  prices,  except  that  the  permanent 
increase  in  production  acreage  does  increase  wealth  and  income, 
which  in  turn,  increases  purchasing  power.  Large  crops,  and 
crop  shortage  of  a  particular  year,  have  a  more  immediate  effect 
upon  the  speculative  market.  The  direct  cause  of  the  long 
swings  in  the  security  market,  however,  is  the  status  of  credit. 
During  the  panic  of  1893,  crop  droughts  aggravated  the  severity 
of  the  gold  panic,  but  in  the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  very  large 
crops,  instead  of  alleviating  conditions,  increased  the  difficulty 
because  they  increased  the  demand  for  money  for  the  movement 
of  these  crops.  In  the  autumn  of  1912,  the  large  crops  were 
the  cause  of  the  temporary  but  not  very  great  recovery  in  gen- 
eral business  conditions,  in  a  period  of  four  years  of  business 
stagnation. 


CHAPTER  XI 
SDVREET  INFLUENCES  ON  SECUKITY  PRICES 

(Continued) 

Seasonal  Variation' — The  former  inelasticity  of  the  United 
States  eurreney  system,  which  ha.s  so  frequently  been  critieisecl, 
forced  a  recurring  seasonal  iluet nation  in  the  demand  for 
money,  hence  a  corresponding  change  in  prices.  While  the 
seasonal  fluctuations  vary  with  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  the  fluctuations  in  the  New  York  money  market  are 
the  most  essential  ones  to  study  in  relation  to  investments. 
However,  with  the  ultimata  readjustments  that  will  probably 
take  place  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  seasonal  diffi- 
culties ought  to  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  best  seasonal  indicators  of  the  New  York  money  market 
are  those  items  which  are  most  responsive  to  quick  changes, 
namely,  call  loan  rates,  very  short  lime  loan  rates,  and  the 
ratios  of  reserves  to  deposits.  Time  loans  and  bank  clearings, 
according  to  Professor  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  w^hile  less  susceptible 
to  minor  influences,  mark  more  accurately  the  broad  swings  of 
the  market,  bot  they  are  unsafe  indicators  as  to  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  seasonal  swings.  The  reader  should  always 
be  careful  in  his  study  of  the  items  just  stated,  not  to  confuse 
tlieir  seasonal  movements  with  the  movements  primarily  based 
on  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  credit  over  a  long  period. 
The  tendency  in  the  decrease  or  increase  of  interest  rates  and 
ratios  of  loans  to  deposits  and  of  reserves  to  deposits  in  the 
long-period  movements,  can  usually  be  anticipated,  but  they  are 

'AU  the  giit»Ject-matter  of  this  section  has  heen  iimiinarJzed  from 
the  foUowini?  repurt :  K.  W.  Kern  merer — VarlatioD  in  llie  Demand  for 
Money.  Nationrtl  Xfonetarj/  CommiHnion,  61at  Gon^rees^  2nd  Session.  IIHI. 
See  also  an  article  in  th<?  Amrrkan  Economic  Review^  volume  i,  March, 
liiXl,  pjj,  33-49,  i>y  the  same  autbor. 
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not  regular  in  occurrence;  their  seasonal  movements,  on  the 
other  hand»  are  fairly  constant  in  repetition,  but  do  not  antici- 
pate coming  changes  of  an  enduring  character  in  the  market. 
However,  if  over*expanded  credit  has  accumulated  over  a  *' long- 
period  swing/ ^  and  exists  during  the  autumnal  seasonal  swing, 
the  strain  is  greatly  intensified. 

As  further  pointed  out  in  Kemmerer*s  Congressional  report 
in  discussing  the  seasonal  swing  of  the  calendar  year,  there  is 
a  decided  easing  of  the  money  market  in  January,  which  extends 
into  February,  usually  making  a  ** cheap  money"  market  at  the 
end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February.  The  reasons 
for  this  first  movement  are:  the  subsidence  of  crop  mo\"ing 
demand  and  the  consequent  return  of  cash  to  New  York,  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  freight  traffic  and  the  large  amount 
of  exports  in  January.  The  second  seasonal  swing  usually 
begins  somewhere  between  the  middle  and  the  last  of  February 
and  extends  into  April.  This  second  upward  movement  can 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  demand  for  cash  for  spring  plant- 
ing, the  renewed  building  activity,  the  payments  of  obligations 
and  interest  and  a  minor  movement  of  cash  payments  to  New 
England  manufacturers.  The  third  seasonal  swing  extends 
from  the  close  of  this  former  period  to  the  middle  of  June  or 
early  July  and  is  due  to  the  influence  of  foreign  trade,  the 
decline  in  money  rates  and  tlic  movement  of  money  to  New 
York  and  the  discount  in  trading  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
fall  demands.  The  fourth  movement,  marked  by  the  first  crop 
movements,  is  anticipated  by  an  upward  swing  of  call  rates 
and  a  lowering  of  bank  reserves  and  an  increase  of  loans  to 
deposits*  This  period  proceeds  into  a  fifth  movement  which  is 
largely  a  continuation  of  the  fourth,  but  with  a  more  decided 
upward  trend  about  October  first,  which  continues  well  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  chief  cause  of  this  last  movement  is 
the  demand  for  cash  to  move  the  crops  and  is  sustained  by  the 
trade  activity  of  the  holidays.  .   .   . 

**The  seasonal  effect  on  bond  prices  does  not  cause  them  to 
move  consistently,  or  regularly.  Also,  individual  prices  may 
not  fluctuate  very  much,  but  collectively  for  the  year  these 
fluctuations  extend  into  millions.    Bond  prices  tend  to  increase 
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in  January  under  the  stimulus  of  an  e^s^^  money  market  and  to 
decline  quite  »teadily  till  the  climax  of  the  second  swing.  With 
the  he^f inning  of  the  second  weak  seasonal  market,  bond  prices 
normally  vine  to  their  highest  point  in  early  summer.  From  the 
firnt  of  June  until  the  first  of  September,  bond  prices?  normally 
take  thf^ir  first  pronounced  downward  move  and  continue  even 
more  steadily  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  they  tend  to 
move  upward  following  an  unsteady  advance  during 
Oei'fnTiber." ' 

The  Bimness  Cycle.' — Though  a  detailed  discussion  is  not 
poKsihlc  tn  this  work,  it  is  essential  that  the  existence  of  recur- 
ring rhythmic  changes  in  the  market  and  their  eifeets  on 
security  prices  l>e  at  least  suggested,  and  the  effects  summarized. 

The  same  ilifficulties  are  confronted  in  determining  the 
caU8€»  of  business  cycles,  as  in  discovering  the  causes  which 
determine  the  tendency  of  general  economic  movements.  Again, 
an  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  says  of  them,  '*the  deep-seated  difficulty 
in  framing  such  a  theory  (f.  e.,  a  theory  of  crises)  arises  from 
the  fact  tljat  while  business  cycles  recur  decade  after  decade, 
each  new  cycle  presents  points  of  novelty.  Business  history 
repeats  itself,  hut  always  with  a  difference.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  implied  by  saying  that  the  process  of  economic  activity 
with  which  business  cycles  occur  is  a  process  of  cumulative 
change. 

*'It  follows  that  a  thoroughly  adequate  theory  of  business 
cycles  applicable  to  all  cases  is  unattainable.  Even  if  one  cycle 
could  be  fully  accounted  for,  the  account  would  necessarily  be 
inaccurate  with  reference  to  cycles  which  were  the  outgrowth 
of  earlier  or  of  later  conditions/'*    For  illustration,  crises  or 

'Ibid,  pp.  '217  ftud  223*224, 

*W,  r.  MIfeliell.  Bunine^R  CpeTen.  The  content!^  of  tills  Ppcffrvn  very 
cloHi^Jy  friUnwK  thi*  theory  of  th**  l>xistne««  rycle  as  BtatPfl  by  Mitchell. 

Other  unefitl  n^ferpnccH  rire:  Henry  Ludwell  Moor««  Erojtmnic 
Cprlrii  HJlMt:  O.  M.  W.  J^pnijnie,  HMortf  of  CHges  Un4er  the  .Vo- 
((onitt  Hartkinrf  Sjf^trm  (Tti  XoHonul  M»^nptary  Series):  G.  H.  Hull,  /n- 
dunMfii  hrifrrjiMinnn  (lint >  :  T.  K.  Burinn/ Fhuincia J  Cri^e^  (19*)7M 
K,  r^  Jf»in**<.  Enmnmir  Prince  i\^K\\  ;  J.  Gardnpr,  The  Investment  Aspect 
of  Flnnnelwl  Strlivtfeney  (Financial  Rev.  of  ffn.,  vol.  il.  No,  90»  J«n„ 
1011.  r>P  IS  27);  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  The  Crises  of  WU  in  the  U  S, 
(Amrriran  Kftmomic  Review,  vol.  v.  Sept..  1915.  pp.  49&-534.) 
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panics  are  usually  preceded  by  an  over-expansion  of  credit  and 
followed  by  a  slump,  but  thiia  does  not  prove  that  over-expansion 
of  credit  is  the  only  cause  or  that  it  is  an  equally  important 
factor  in  all  panics. 

The  fii*st  results  of  an  over-strained  market  are  the  liquida- 
tion of  obliprations  and  stocks  of  Roods,  an  ultimate  decrease  in 
cost  prices,  a  lowering  of  interest  rates  and  of  the  ratios  of  loans 
to  deposits,  and  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  reserves  to 
deposits.  With  the  complete  readjustment  that  results  in  lower 
prices  and  interest  rates,  hesitation  m  ovoreome,  and  one  factor 
after  another,  which  in  the  total  makes  for  business  activity, 
moves  forward.  While  prices  may  not  respond  with  the  .same 
rapidity  all  aloni^  the  line,  sooner  or  later  they  must  respond  to 
the  general  advance  of  prices*  Where  prices  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  the  general  price  level  warrants,  this  move- 
ment may  cause  a  reaction  in  certain  industries,  or  even  in  all 
industries,  as  in  1909. 

In  the  first  stages  of  business  recovery,  discount  and  interest 
rates  increase  slowly,  but  with  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
recovery,  interest  and  discount  rates  tend  steadily  upward. 
Banks  and  capitalists,  during  the  first  months  of  recovery, 
desire  only  the  safest  channels  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus 
funds,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  securities,  is  directed 
largely  to  high  grade  bonds.  This  demand  very  soon  forces  up 
the  prices  of  these  securities,  and  as  long  as  this  demand  for 
investment  bonds  continues,  the  prices  wilt  continue  to  rise,  thus 
proportionately  cutting  down  the  net  yield,  though  the  upward 
trend  of  bond  prices  may  be  severely  checked  by  a  glutting  of 
the  market  with  new  issues  or  by  rapidly  rising  interest  rates. 
But  with  the  continuing  demands  of  expansion,  conservatism 
relaxes  and  a  reactionary  influence  develops  against  bond  prices; 
t.  e.,  with  the  rising  prices  and  consequent  low  yields,  purchasers 
of  securities  demand  a  more  profitable  rate  of  return.  Conse- 
qnently,  many  capitalists  buy  in  the  more  speculative  lists. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  prosperity,  the  less  efficient 
enterpriser  and  the  enterprisers  already  in  business  are  induced 
to  take  greater  risks.  In  time,  cost  of  output  increases,  but 
prosperity  reaches  a  comparatively  high  point  before  the  cost 
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of  equipment  has  made  serious  inroads  on  profits.  This  expan- 
sion o£  new  enterprisers  creates,  in  turn,  an  increased  demand 
for  more  loans,  and  noder  the  stimulus  of  this  new  impetus 
savings  are  brought  out.  With  the  rise  in  profits,  the  priee  of 
weunties  closely  follows,  the  scale  increasing  at  a  relatively 
faster  ratio  as  the  speculative  risk  increases. 

When  this  movement  has  reached  its  high  tide,  corporations 
tend  to  give  up  bond  issues  and  resort  to  short  termed  notes  and 
stocks,  with  the  purpose  of  waiting  for  lower  interest  rates 
before  making  a  long  time  bond  issue.  Where  over-indulgenee 
in  this  method  of  financing  has  been  practiced,  it  greatly  inten- 
iifies  the  general  pressure  in  a  strained  market.  And  under 
lhf»  same  stimulus  new  contracts  are  made  which  call  for  fur- 
ther expansion. 

^Vitli  the  centralizations  of  gold  reserves,  the  control  of  the 
diiMSCiunt  rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  elasticity 
posMtteil  by  the  asset  eurrenc.v  of  the  Federal  banking  system, 
these  cycles  should  bo  greatly  minimized. 

Banks  are  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  increased 
denuuid  for  short  time  loans,  and  it  is  in  this  demand  that  we 
have  the  first  intimation  of  a  coming  stringency.  When  the 
demand  for  loans  begins  to  exceed  the  supply  of  available  bank 
fumis,  and  the  rates  go  up,  the  profits  of  corporations  begin  to 
decline  with  the  increased  costs.  Under  these  circumstances 
corporations  like  public  utilities  and  certain  industrials  which 
hivo  ft  fixed  charge  for  ser\"ices  or  commodities,  suffer  under 
unequal  competition — since  their  rates  remain  the  same  and 
their  cost  of  operation  remains  the  same,  The  only  way  in  which 
corporations  may  offset  this  disadvantage  is  by  a  more  than 
relatively  permanent  increase  in  gross  returns. 

Banks,  under  this  same  stimnlns,  expand  their  credit  in 
Ofdcr  to  take  ad%*antage  of  the  high  rates  offci-ed  on  commercial 
{Miper,  hut  the  continued  pyramiding  by  weaker  institutions 
soon  forces  the  conservative  banking  instittitions  to  reduce  loans 
Im  order  to  build  up  their  reserves.  This  action  accelerates  the 
cost  of  credit,  with  the  result  that  the  creditors  who  have  taken 
large  speculative  risks  are  forced  to  offer  unwarranted  rates 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  save  themselves.     But  the  pressure 
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is  too  great  and  the  weak  fail,  and  with  them  the  whole  busi- 
ness structure  is  involved.  Banks  call  their  loans,  depositors 
withdraw  their  funds,  unproteeted  holdings  are  liquidated,  and 
security  holder's  saerilice  their  securities  to  save  what  they  can. 
Bad  crops  may  accelerate  the  crisis,  and  thus  hasten  a  panic,  but 
of  themselves  they  will  not  create  a  panic.  Neither  will  good 
crops,  on  the  other  hand,  stop  a  panic.  They  may  temporarily 
check,  but  they  cannot  stop  it. 

Fluchtaiions  in  Individiial  Security  Prices.* — The  increased 
net  yield,  which  is  the  reward  of  the  investor  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  fluctuating  niarkets  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  alreadj''  been  fully  emphasized.  These  fluctuations 
can  all  be  traced  to  a  corresponding  change  in  the  money  and 
credit  market.  But  because  of  this  sensitiveness  of  security 
prices  to  credit  and  the  possible  counter  influence  of  other 
market  factors,  correspondingly  greater  care  must  be  used 
before  drawing  conclusions. 

Long  time  movements  of  the  various  classes  of  securitiej? 
tend  to  move  in  fairly  close  accord,  tliough  the  chanf^es  in  these 
permanent  movements  will  occur  in  the  order  of  the  character 
of  the  security  and  the  breadth  of  its  market.'    Variations  are 


*The  mast  clepemlaMe  quotations  ami  lists  of  current  secnrlty  jiricoa 
covering  the  longest  perioti  iire  tliose  of  tiie  CommcrHal  and  Finnnvinl 
Chronicle,  the  Fimmdal  Reiicu\  and  Wall  i^freet  Jmmw!.  There  are 
A  vety  ooBBiderahle  nnnilier  of  fiuaiieial  imi^licutions  whicli  now  give 
reliatile  Quotations,  but  they  do  Dot  cover  aa  long  a  period  as  the  above- 
mentlone^l  JonrtKiIs. 

^Wesley  (A  Jlitdieii.  The  Prices  of  Ameriean  Stooiis,  l-SfM)  to  1010, 
Journal  of  PulUkul  Economif.  voL  xviiL  No,  7.  July,  1010,  jip.  ril3-r»2r). 

American  Scn-irrity  lYiees  and  Interest  Riite«»  liiid*  vol.  xxi\\  No.  2, 
FeK.  10K?,  piK  120-1^7. 

Thos.  Gilison,  Infiuenoes  AflTertin^  Security  Prices  and  Values, 
Annals  of  Americfin  Arademu  of  Political  ami  *^ocial  Science,  vol.  xxxv, 
No.  3,  irno.  pp.  145-154. 

See  also  the  siuue  unthor's  Cffcleg  of  Specuffifion  (1007), 

Hartley  Wttiiers.  Sffick  and  Shares  (1011).  pp.  28;^-312. 

G,  C.  SHden.  Tnide  Cyvlcs  and  the  Effort  to  Anticipatet  Qunrierlu 
Journal  of  EconnmirJi,  vol.  xvi,  pi>,  203-310. 

Lawrence  Chamberlain's,  Princiiiles  of  Bond  Jnvenimcnts  (li>ll). 
pp.  402-512. 

Frederick  D.  Bond,  Stock  Priccn:  Factors  (n  Their  Rise  and  Fail 
(Moody*s  Matrazlne  Book  iJept..  11*11), 

J.  P.  Norton,  Statistical  Studies  in  the  New  YorJc  Moncjf  Morkei 
(1002). 

Harvard  Bureau  of  StatlstlcB,  Current  Monthli/  Puhlicatioiu  on  Mar- 
ket Indices,  Aujuial  sitjce  January  1,  1919, 
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also  likely  to  be  more  marked  between  bonds  and  stocks  than 
between  iBdustrial  and  railroad  stocks.  Influences  causing 
deviations  from  the  normal  trend  are  the  most  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. They  become  so  g!*eat  at  times  that  temporarily  they 
become  a  major  influence,  but  they  are  always  sporadic  and 
when  their  force  is  spent,  the  normal  influences  continue  to 
operate.  For  illustration,  the  over-capitalization  of  industrials 
in  the  ^'eat  orgam:dation  period  from  1896  to  1901  checked  indus- 
trial security  prices  from  risinj?  to  the  same  relative  degree  as 
railroad  securities.  The  exact  opposite  was  true  during  lf)05 
and  1906.  Although  railroad  stocks  did  rise  very  markedly, 
their  rise  was  not  so  fjrcat  relatively  as  the  increase  in  industrial 
stock  prices,  for  during  this  period  the  anti-railroad  legislation 
cheeked  the  advance  that  would  normally  have  occurred  in 
railroad  seenrity  prices. 

General  bond  prices,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  normally 
more  snsceptiblei  than  other  securities,  to  changes  in  interest 
rates.  After  a  liquidated  market,  the  banks  are  timid  and  buy 
heavily  in  bonds  of  the  first  rank,  but  as  the  market  gradually 
gains  strength,  the  banks  turn  to  cheaper  bonds.  The  demand 
for  money  under  the  continued  upward  swing  of  the  market  and 
the  attendant  business  expansion,  then  increases,  and  the  banks 
begin  to  liquidate  their  bonds  to  secure  funds  for  the  increased 
demand  for  loans  on  stocks  at  higlier  rates.  Bond  prices,  after 
this  point,  suffer  a  reaction.  If  the  decline  of  bond  prices  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  even  with  a  persistent  upward 
trend  of  industrial  and  railroad  stock  prices,  it  signifies  an 
0%'er-expansion  of  credit,  which  results  in  a  forced  liquidation. 

Railroad  securities,  also,  suffer  a  greater  decline  relatively 
than  industrial  securities,  during  a  period  of  higher  interest 
rates.  This  is  true,  whether  the  increase  in  rates  arises  from  an 
overexpansiou  of  cre<lit  or  from  the  general  upward  trend  of 
the  price  level.  In  an  over-expanded  credit  market,  with  the 
large  Itorrowings  that  a  railroad  is  often  forced  to  make,,  its 
securities  usually  suffer  a  c<msiderable  decline.  Industrials  are, 
on  the  average,  not  such  large  long  time  borrowers  and,  over 
long  periods,  can  more  easily  readjust  their  cost  to  their  rate 
of  returns.     Railroads,  as  well  as  all  public  utilities,  will  also 
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suffer  the  most  with  a  decline  of  gross  earoings.  Fixed  charges 
for  these  latter  corporations  are  relatively  larger  than  with 
indnstrials,  and  as  a  consequence  operating  costs  increase  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  rate  of  dceUne  in  gross  earnings. 

The  repoT'ts  of  the  fabulous  war  fortunes,  and  the  glamour 
which  has  attended  the  *^skyropketing''  of  a  few  of  the  *Svar 
brides/*  require  a  word.  Thougli  this  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  speculative  securities,  this  movement  did  have  a  decided 
'* market-wise*'  effect  on  investment  soeiirities.  Like  all  great 
speculative  booms,  it  moved  beyond  the  limit  of  its  support  and 
suffered  a  collapse.  The  phenomenal  rise  occurred  in  the  war 
industrials  and  ordinance  stocks  and  did  not  apply  to  the  whole 
market.  Public  utility  stocks,  especially  railroad  stocks,  did 
profit  during  the  first  eighteen  mouths  of  the  War,  but  they  soon 
lost  this  advantage  because  of  the  increased  costs  of  material 
and  labor.  Excluding  the  so-called  war  stocks,  the  rise  of  prices 
is  not  out  of  proportion,  as  Mr,  Huebncr  states,  with  other  bull 
markets/ 

Eising  and  Falling  Prices  and  Thrir  I^ elation  to  Investment 
Yields. — There  are  two  risks  connected  with  securities,  as  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  so  clearly  has  pointed  out  in  his  ** Purchasing 
Power  of  Money/ ^'  The  first,  peculiar  to  the  internal  weakness 
or  strength  of  the  individual  corporation,  furni,shes  the  main 
theme  of  this  text.  The  second  is  the  effect  which  the  chang- 
ing value  of  the  stan<lard  money  may  have  on  the  value  of  the 
security.  The  infiuence  of  the  latter  is  the  more  subtle  and 
difficult  to  determine.  To  the  casual  observer,  this  influence  has 
seemed  so  insignificant  that  it  has  too  often  been  lightly  con- 
ddered. 

The  phenomena  of  rising  prices  since  1896,  and  especially 
the  radical  rise  for  the  war  period  and  after,  have  been  so 
widely  discussed  thiit  the  various  causes  advanced  for  this  rise 
are  now  w^ell  known,  though  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as 
to  their  relative  importance,    lIo%vever,  the  pressure,  on  the 


*S.  S.  Hiieliiier.  Mie  Aiiiericati  Seriirity  Markef  Pnriiiir  thp  War,  The 
AnrtaU  of  the  Anuriran  Avfidcwif  of  Politico  I  find  SwHal  Udenee,  vol. 

ixvu  (Nov..  imn),  p.  HM. 

Urviiig  B'isljer,  rHrrhaHma  Power  of  Money  (1913), 
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investor,  in  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
making  itself  considerably  felt  at  the  time  this  book  is  being 
written,  by  his  demand  for  higher  bond  ratas*  Bonds  of  the 
strongest  railroad  systems  which  in  the  early  nineties  were  sell- 
ing on  a  214  to  a  3  per  cent  basis,  are  now  selling  on  a  net  yield 
of  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  British  consols,  which  have  no  artificial 
market,  as  do  United  States  2s  of  1930,  have  gradually  been 
following  the  same  downward  trend  since  1900.  The  fact  that 
this  price  level  readjustment  has  not  been  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  is  a  world  phenomenon,  is  sufficient  proof  that  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  investor. 

\\Tiere  securities  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  returns,  they 
are  divide<l  into  two  classes:  those  that  have  a  lixed  return  and 
those  that  have  a  variable  return.  The  first  class  includes  bonds, 
mortgages,  notes,  and  most  preferred  stocks;  the  second,  partici- 
pating bonds  and  common  stock.  Now^  the  interests  of  the 
holders  of  these  two  general  classes  of  securities  are  diametri* 
eally  opposed  either  in  a  general  rise,  or  a  general  lowering  of 
the  prices.  The  bond  holders  of  a  corporation  lose  when  general 
prices  are  rising  and  the  stockholders  gain,  other  things  being 
equal.  When  prices  arc  falling,  the  bondholders  gain  and  the 
stockholders  lose. 

An  illustration  will  best  verify  the  latter  statement.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  and  that 
50%  of  this  capitalization  is  in  the  form  of  57^  bonds.  Fur- 
ther, the  gross  sales  are  $500,000  and  all  costs  are  80%  of  gross 
sales,  exclusive  of  interest  charges.  If  the  same  interest  charges 
should  still  exist  because  of  a  long  term  l>ond  outstanding,  what 
would  common  stock  be  earning  if  the  general  pride  of  com- 
modities advanced  40^  T  In  the  latter  problem  all  costs  on  a 
40%  increase  would  rise  from  $400,000  to  $560,000,  and  gross 
sales  from  $500,000  to  $700,000,  Deducting  the  constant  inter- 
est charge  of  $25,000,  we  would  have  net  profits  of  $75,000  and 
$115,000  respectively.  With  this  increase  of  40%  in  the  price 
of  commodities,  then^  the  rate  of  return  to  the  stockholder 
increases  from  15  per  cent  to  23  per  ccnt»  or  expressed  in  pur- 
chasing power,  the  income  yield  of  the  capital  stock  has 
increased  53  per  cent  as  against  a  40  per  cent  increase  on  gen- 
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eral  commodities.  The  annual  income  of  the  bondholders,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  decreased  in  purchasing  power  from  $25,000 
to  $15,000  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  the  principal  has 
decreased  in  purchasing  power  from  $500,000  to  $300,000. 
Assuming  that  this  advance  was  evenly  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  2.5  per  cent  per  annum,  it  would  give  a  return  of  a  little 
more  than  y^  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  period  at  an 
equal  rate.  Assuming  the  process  to  be  reversed^  the  bond- 
holder would  have  a  corresponding  gain  and  the  stockholder  a 
loss. 

What  applies  to  bonds  with  their  fixed  rate  of  return,  also 
applies  to  all  other  long  tenure  securities  with  a  fixed  rate  of 
return.  This  is  true  of  preferred  stocks  which  have  fixed  divi* 
dends.  Where  the  dividend  rate  U  flexible,  as  on  common  stock, 
this  handicap  could  be  overcome  by  an  increase  of  the  dividend 
rate,  provided  earnings  warranteti.  The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem for  public  utility  companies  is  not  so  simple,  however,  for 
the  regulations  imposed  by  state  commissions  fix  the  rates  that 
can  be  charged  by  the  company,  thus  indirectly  limiting  the 
dividend  rate.  If,  in  addition  to  this  fixed  regulation,  costs  of 
operating  are  mounting  very  rapidly,  as  from  1914  to  1920  the 
public  utility  is  caught  between  two  millstones.  While  this 
situation  was  slowly  developing  prior  to  1914  because  of  chang- 
ing prices,  peculiar  and  temporary  conditions  which  existed 
with  public  utilities  offset  the  effect  of  increasing  costs.  This 
offsetting  cause  existed  in  the  faster  rate  of  expansion  In  public 
utility  companies  (from  1895  to  1914)  as  compared  to  the  slower 
increase  in  costs.  At  the  same  time  new  economies  were  made 
possible  through  the  operation  of  larger  organization  made  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  increased  demand.  With  the  increased  cost 
of  lahor  and  material  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  War,  this  former  advantage  was  not  only  lost,  but  public 
utilities  had  difficulty  in  meeting  their  fixed  charges. 

If  the  credit  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  maintained  under 
increasing  prices,  not  only  must  a  sufficient  increase  in  rates 
be  allowed  to  permit  the  corporation  to  offset  the  immediate 
losses,  but  a  sufficient  increase  must  be  allowed  to  return  the 
higher  net  yield  which   will  ultimately  be  demanded  by  the 
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investor.  With  public  utilities  which  are  artificially  limited  to 
what  they  may  receive  for  their  seniees,  the  pressure  has  been 
the  most  severe.  And  the  situation  is  only  intemified  when 
additions^  betterments,  and  extensions  are  needed,  which  will 
cost  more  than  the  original  installations  of  the  plant.  To  make 
it  possible  for  these  utilities  to  compete  with  industrials  which 
can  change  their  prices,  the  public  utility  eommissiona  of  the 
country  must  disregard  the  idea  of  fixed  rates  and  adopt  a 
policy  which  will  adequately  meet  these  ehanf?ing  needs. 
Where  earnings  are  to  he  regulated,  the  assurance  of  a  fair 
return  on  capital  must  be  made  to  persuade  investors  to  provide 
capital. 

Where  a  corporation  owns  outside  corporations  which  con- 
duct business  foreign  to  its  own,  the  adA*antage  in  the  increas- 
ing valoe  of  these  properties  will  generally  have  a  greater  effect 
on  the  value  of  its  stock.  So  many  errors  have  been  made  in 
the  comparison  of  security  averages  through  neglecting  to  dis- 
tinguish bctivcen  the  increase  due  to  this  latter  influence,  and 
the  increase  of  value  due  wholly  to  the  increase  of  the  general 
price  level,  that  one  making  a  coiuparison  of  stock  averages 
should  be  very  cautious  not  to  confuse  them. 

Lastly,  as  already  intimated^  the  rate  at  which  bonds  may 
be  iasaed  at  one  date  as  compared  to  another,  is  determined  by 
the  existing  rate  of  interest  for  each  particular  risk.*  Now,  if 
the  value  of  the  money  standard  changes — a  change  which 
means  rising  or  falling  prices — a  corresponding  change  in  the 
intarest  rate  should  take  place  if  equalization  between  creditor 
and  debtor  is  to  be  secured.  But,  even  where  t!ie  possibility 
of  change  of  value  resulting  from  a  rising  or  falling  price  is 
imown  to  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  long  and  to  what 
degree  of  intensity  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  will  extend. 
If  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  t!ie  money  standard  could 
be  accurately  foreseen,  a  similar  change  would  be  made  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  For  illustration,  if  the  present  purchaser  of 
a  bond  knew  that  a  bond  issued  on  a  5  per  cent  basis  would, 
thi*ough  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  standard,  be  reduces]  in 


»IrvUii;  Fisher,  The  Rate  of  Interest  (1007),  pp.  77-86. 
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purchasing  power  to  a  4  per  cent  yield,  he  would  refuse  to  pur- 
chase it  at  that  rate  and  demand  a  price  that  would  yield  5 
per  cent.  That  is,  this  knowledge  would  cause  the  investor  to 
demand  a  rate  that  would  closely  correspond  to  these  changes, 
and  this  demand  would  automatically  force  the  issuing  cor- 
poration to  conform  to  the  change. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
REGULATION  OP  THE  ISSUANCE  OP  SECURITIES 

Massachusetts  and  Texas  enforced  radical  regulation  of 
securities,  for  a  number  of  years,  without  even  a  modified 
acceptance  of  their  legislation  by  other  states.  It  was  not  until 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  established  their  public  utility  com- 
missions that  the  present  day  regulation  received  complete 
political  sanction.  In  the  initiation  of  similar  legislation  which 
quickly  followed  in  a  number  of  states,  the  commissions 
were  given  direct  control  over  capitalization  and  security 
issues.  This  power  was  later  included  in  the  amendments  to 
other  statutes  that  had  not  granted  it  at  the  start.  Simultane- 
ously with  this  later  extension  of  the  authority  of  public  utility 
commissions  over  security  issues,  there  have  developed  the 
so-called  *'Blue  Sky  Laws"  regulating  the  distribution  of  all 
corporate  securities.*  If  the  signs  of  the  time  are  correctly 
read,  regulation  in  some  form  will  continue.  While  emphasis 
has  been  especially  placed  upon  charges  for  service,  future  regu- 
lation will,  for  some  time  at  least,  give  increasing  importance 
to  capitalization  and  the  security  issues  representing  this  capi- 
talization. With  the  broadening  of  these  powers  we  also  have 
the  more  need  of  carefully  directing  the  development  of  future 
regulation. 

The  ideal  aim  of  state  regulation  of  securities  should  be 
the  creation  of  a  stable  and  sound  market  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  investment  of  capital.    Protection  to  the  investor 

*The  laws  regulating  the  Investments  of  insurance  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  savings  banks,  trustees,  etc.,  are  not  included 
in  this  discussion,  as  these  investments  are  regulated  by  separate  and 
distinct  laws  of  their  own.  To  the  student  specializing  in  finance,  a  study 
of  these  laws  is,  however,  of  great  value. 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  and  the  relation  of  regulation  to  secu- 
rities is  also  treated  in  chapter  xiv.  In  this  chapter  is  also  considered 
the  present  Federal  Law  regulating  railroads.    See  also  chapter  ziz. 
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is  an  incident  which  grows  out  of  this  condition.  To  the  com- 
pany, it  further  means  adequate  funds,  at  lower  rates  and  on 
easier  terms,  for  the  development  and  safe  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  legislation  affecting  security  issues  has 
largely  developed  as  an  incident  to  the  regulation  of  services 
and  rates.  Consequently,  principles  which  should  directly  gov- 
ern security  issues  have  been  frequently  confused  with  those 
relating  to  rates  and  services,  whereas  the  two  classes  should  be 
kept  distinct.  This  legislation  is  also  too  recent  in  its  origin, 
not  to  have  a  great  many  defects.  Radical  changes  will  still  con- 
tinue, as  no  precedents  exist,  and  there  will  be  many  failures. 

It  should  also  be  incidentally  emphasized  that  regulation  is 
discussed  here  in  relation  to  investment,  and  not  speculative 
interests. 

As  capital  stock  represents  ownership,  the  greater  risk,  regu- 
lations have  a  far  more  important  direct  bearing  upon  the 
issues  of  capital  stock  than  bonds.  As  the  credit  of  a  corpora- 
tion, however,  is  directly  affected  by  its  total  capitalization,  a 
consideration  of  regulation  is  as  important  to  prospective 
buyers  of  bonds  as  to  buyers  of  stocks.  Where  regulation  of 
bond  issuances  exists,  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  is  usually 
fixed  at  a  given  ratio  to  the  assets  or  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation.  Even  where  the  statute  does  not  indicate  a  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  and  the  value  of  the 
property,  the  majority  of  the  commissions  have  fixed  upon 
some  such  standard.  The  danger,  of  course,  lies  in  too  rigid 
an  adoption  of  ''thumb  rule"  ratios.  The  need  of  elasticity  in 
the  application  of  ratios  is  now  realized  by  most  commissions, 
so  that  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  early  narrow  application, 
whether  applied  to  bonds  or  any  other  phase  of  capitalization, 
are  less  frequent.  The  more  effectively,  however,  standardisa- 
tion can  b€  accomplished,  the  more  accurately  may  the  risk  be 
eliminated.  Earnings  of  sufficient  amount  must  be  provided  to 
allow  the  company  to  secure  all  reasonable  requirements  for  its 
own  maintenance,  to  give  a  reasonable  service  and  to  yield  its 
owners  a  just  return.  If  this  is  accomplished  the  credit  of  the 
company  is  enhanced  and  the  bond  becomes  a  more  stable 
investment. 
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The  three  forms  of  control  of  security  issues  in  the  United 
States  are:  (1)  by  publicity;  (2)  by  an  authorized  government 
agent  or  agents  (either  in  the  form  of  a  special  commission, 
or  attached  to  some  existing  executive  board) ;  (3)  by  the  certifi- 
cation by  state  officials  of  the  validity  of  the  issues  made  by  the 
state's  minor  civil  divisions.  The  so-called  methods  of  public- 
ity, the  first  of  the  methods  of  regulation,  used  in  this  country, 
are  all  of  a  semi-publicity  character.  The  **Blue  Sky  Laws," 
though  based  upon  publicity,  represent  only  a  partial  accept- 
ance of  the  English  idea  of  what  constitutes  publicity.  While 
the  license  required  of  dealers  in  securities  is  itself  regulatory, 
it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  of  security  publicity.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reports  required  of  railroads,  and 
several  of  the  state  utility  commission  statutes  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  publicity  principles,  and  strict  publicity 
through  state  control  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  though  a  great  many  corporations  practice  it  through 
their  own  volition  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  development,  under  the  second  type  of  public  regula- 
tion, has  made  an  almost  arbitrary  distinction  between  the  busi- 
ness which  is  or  tends  to  be  monopolistic  and  that  which  is  com- 
petitive. The  regulation  of  the  former  applies  to  railroads, 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  etc.,  and  has  become  very  con- 
siderable and  is  increasing.  Where  the  risk  is  greater,  as  in 
the  industrials,  more  limited  regulation  exists.  As  long  as  the 
risks  are  to  continue,  individual  initiative  must  be  left  unre- 
stricted to  the  extent  of  this  risk,  in  order  to  stimulate  new 
enterprise  and  encourage  the  continuation  of  old  organizations. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  these  enterprises  become  monopo- 
listic, they  will  continue  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law. 

The  third  type  of  regulation,  the  certification*  of  the  issues 
of  the  minor  civil  divisions  by  a  state  official,  might  be  called  a 

^Certification  as  used  here  must  not  be  confused  with  the  certifica- 
tion made  by  a  trustee  for  a  corporation.  A  corporation's  certification 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  surety  of  payment  beyond  its  ability  to  pay. 
Thomas  Mulvey  has  written  an  interesting  summary  of  this  aspect  of 
certification  in  the  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  iv,  pp.  588-601  (Sep- 
tember, 1914). 
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^arantec  of  validity^  rather  than  a  form  of  regulation  by  the 
state.  It  is  a  responsibility  assumed  by  a  few  states  which 
could  be  copied  with  advantage  by  all  of  the  commonwealths 
of  the  nation* 

A  study  of  indirect  control  and  regulation  of  all  securities 
by  the  state,  though  not  under  discussion  here,  would  also  be 
made  with  profit.  For  example,  while  the  restriction  of  debt 
limitation  in  no  way  effects  validity,  as  long  as  the  statute  is 
obeyed,  it  does  attempt  to  maintain  an  ample  margin  of  secu- 
rity behind  the  bond.  To  the  same  extent  can  all  statutes  effect- 
ing security  issues  be  considered,  partially  at  least,  regulatory. 
We  shall  apply  ourselves,  however,  strictly  to  what  would  be 
called  direct  regulation  in  certification^  other  considerations 
being  left  for  subsequent  treatment.  Likewise,  all  the  statutes 
regulating  the  organization  and  control  of  corporations  are 
means  which  directly  or  indirectly  give  more  or  less  protection 
to  the  investor.  Regulation  in  its  broader  aspects  also  includes 
a  study  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Clayton  Bill,  etc*  The  distinc- 
tion is  again  dra%vn  between  what  is  direct  control  of  a  secnrity 
issue  and  that  which  effects  the  safety  of  the  corporation,  i.  e.> 
the  internal  strength  of  the  coi-poration  back  of  the  security. 
This  latter  is  the  problem  of  the  text  matter  of  parts  two  and 
three  of  this  book. 

The  direct  regulation  of  security  issues  includes  two  distinct 
problems:  (1)  the  treatment  of  issues  already  authorized  or  out- 
standing and  their  relation  to  property  values,  and  (2)  the 
regulation  of  new  issues  and  their  relation  to  property  values 
and  security  issues  already  outstanding.  In  the  first  problem, 
the  widely  accepted  idea  of  a  relationship  between  capitali- 
zation and  property  values  necessitates  a  recognition  of  valua- 
tion. This  gives  rise  to  the  whole  and  still  much  disputed  prob- 
lem of  how  such  a  valuation  should  be  made.*     The  necessity 

*See  Discussion  of  Topic  on  Federal  Regulation  In  this  chapter. 

*rhe  several  metlimla  of  valuation  whicfi  aim  at  a  **fair  value"  are 
laid  down  by  the  Suprenip  Court  In  its  early  learling  case  of  Smyth  v. 
Ames  (IHO  V.  S.  4*16 V.  The  rourt  has,  however,  failed  to  farmuiflte  any 
definite  principles  either  in  this  or  later  cashes  as  to  how  fair  value  shall 
l>e  tieterminetL  except  to  indicate  that  certain  factors  must  he  given 
consideration.  With  the  limitation  of  awumte  and  inconiiilete  data, 
ead  the  newness  of  the  prohiem,  the  courts  have  done  weU  In  not  for- 
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of  physical  valuation  in  particular  eases  is  beyond  dispute.  But 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  wholesale  valuation  of  all 
public  utilities  is  warranted  both,  because  of  the  expenses  in- 
volved and  the  results  attained. 

After  a  physical  valuation  is  made,  serious  injustice,  apart 
from  legal  difficulties,  may  result  in  scaling  down  the  securities 
if  over- valuation  exists;  and,  secondly,  new  issues  nee<led  for 
improvement  may  be  debarred.  The  application  of  any  valua- 
tion made  must  qualify  itself  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  the 
credit  of  the  corporation.  This  is  imperative  to  the  interest  not 
only  of  the  investor,  but  also  of  the  public.  The  indirect  loss 
arising  out  of  a  vahiation  which  gives  no  recognition  to  the 
other  factors  is  often  even  greater  than  the  direct  effects  of  pure 
physical  valuation.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  all  of  the  leading 
eases  that  have  come  before  it,  has  always  given  large  impor- 
tance to  this,  in  its  emphasis  of  all  the  factors  which  must  be 
used  in  the  determination  of  fair  value.  **Such  a  readjust- 
ment," states  the  ITaJley  Federal  Railroad  Securities  Commis- 
sion, ** would  become  archaic  almost  from  the  outset,  because  an 
adjustment  of  securities  based  upon  the  values  of  today  might 
be  wholly  erroneous  tomorrow/'* 

Publicity. — The  function  of  government  regulation  by  pub- 


mulatlng  a  precedent  from  which  they  might  be  compeUed  to  retract  In 
whole  or  in  part. 

Out  of  the  statutes  and  court  anti  coninii«?slon  d(?dHions  have  developed 
the  more  free] u en tl>-  une*!  nietlimlw  of  vnlnutioi*  Ijased  upon  iX\  Oriijtmil 
cost;  (2>  Reproduction  cost;  (3)  Present  cos^t — i\  r„  actual  replace  me  lit 
coat  lem  depreciation;  (4)  Market  value.  Itasetl  ui>on  earninKf*.  A  e«inj- 
plete  discu.'*8ioii  of  valuation  can  be  had  in  such  texts*  ik»:  Homer  Hews 
Vaiiderhlne's  Raitrood  Valuation.  This  little  volume  in  prohahly  the 
most  eonipreheiisive  treatment  which  hii,s  yet  appeared  *m  railroad  ralu- 
Btioti.  H.  H.  Ilartmaii,  on  Fair  Vahtcft,  is  closely  patterned  after  Mr, 
Vanclerblue*8  trentiwe;  It.  I!.  Whitten.  Vaiuathm  of  PuhUe  SeriHce  Cor- 
poratiunn,  is  princliially  a  source  Iniok  niton  dlsputcfl  iioints  in  valua- 
tion. The  Tranmelionn  and  Prorffdinftn  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Eagl&eers  contain  many  valuable  discussions  from  the  eiipiaeer*» 
point  of  view.  Other  useful  stamlari  books  are:  Henry  Floy.  Vatuation 
of  Pubtie  UtiUtu  Property:  Horatio  A.  Foster,  Enfrinefrinff  Vahiafion  of 
PuhUe  VHUtieR:  Hanmumd  V.  HnyeM.  Puhlic  VfiHtie»,  Their  Vonl  New 
and  Dtprrciathm;  Harry  Barlter,  PuhHv  VtiUty  RatvM,  From  the 
extended  liibllosrraphies  t*ontaine*I  in  some  of  the  books  Dumerous  other 
Bources  will  be  found. 

*Hadley  Federal  Katlroad  Securities  rommissloii.  Letter  of  Tram' 
mtit*al  to  PrtMident  Taft,  November,  1011,  p.  18. 
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licity  is  to  furnish  the  investor  with  sufficient  and  accurate 
information  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  own  judgment^ — the 
risk  of  the  invest  men  t  to  be  borne  by  the  investor*  The 
defenders  of  the  publicity  progi^am  maintain  that  the  corporate 
management  will  be  forced  by  popular  opinion  to  adopt  equit- 
able policies  toward  customer  and  security  holder.  Self -refla- 
tion of  this  kind  has  the  decided  advantage  of  simplicity,  and 
is  inexpensive  to  the  state.  It  also  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  number  of  statutes.  Where  legislative  regulation  exists, 
there  is  a  contimial  need  of  amendments  and  especially  of  the 
rulings  of  courts  and  commissions,  which  not  infrequently  lead 
to  conflicting  regulations.  Amendments  themselves  are  often  a 
forced  ackiiowle<:lgmcnt  of  the  error  of  a  statute.* 

There  is  a  very  much  mistaken  notion,  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  publicity  have 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  unrestricted  policy 
allowed  industrial  corporations  and  the  atmospheric  character 
of  their  capitalization  which  followed  the  great  consolidation 
period  after  1898  are  always  cited  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
evils  of  non-regulation  and  the  desirability  of  publicity.  One 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  these  ill-fated  industrials,  which 
still  bear  the  burden  of  an  ill-advised  financial  program,  was 
the  lack  of  information  given  the  public  who  were  invited  to 
participate.  It  is  interesting  reading  to  pursue  the  old  pros- 
pectuses of  these  industrials  and  to  see  how  much  could  be  said 
about  so  few  facts.    Needless  to  sayi  this  is  not  publicity. 

Publicity  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  required  until 
recently,  and  has  not  been  given  except  where  the  corporation 
has  been  willing  to  give  it.  Circulars  of  speculative  security 
offerings  have  continually  been  issued  which  were  entirely  mis- 
leading, not  because  of  errors  in  statement,  but  because  of  the 


^Geritianj-'s  law  of  18f>6,  re^iilatlnp  stock  exchani^e  transactions,  Is 
probably  one  of  thp  most  strikins:  examples  in  modern  times  of  the 
fuHle  attempts  to  disresrard  the  fundamentals  of  economics  in  law.  This 
statute  is  deserving  of  earefiil  study  by  tbose  who  are  prone  to  adopt 
rejrulation  for  reniilation^s  sake  without  regard  to  its  final  economic 
ponsequences.  For  an  excelleat  disciisslon  of  the  effect  of  this  law,  see 
article  by  Ernest  Shiisfer  in  Economic  Journal  England,  vol.  x,  pp.  1-10; 
Also  reprinted  in  Ripley's  TrustB,  Pooh  and  VorporaUoni  (let  ed.)»  PP* 

13. 
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omission  of  facts.  Statements  of  book  values,  high  and  low 
price,  surplus  earnings  and  anticipated  earnings,  often  the  only 
data  given,  may  be  entirely  misleading  when  viewed  as  isolated 
facts. 

Some  of  the  statutes  creating  state  commissions  and  purport- 
ing to  force  corporations  to  maintain  publicity  policies  are  only 
so  in  name,  though  marked  advancement  has  been  made  in 
other  states.  The  English  method  of  controlling  publicity  is 
much  superior  to  the  American,  though  the  United  States  na- 
tional government  has  demonstrated  its  ability  in  the  supervi- 
sion and  publicity  of  the  national  banking  system.  In  England 
the  government  must  be  given  a  statement  of  the  capital  needs 
and  the  proposed  case  of  the  new  securities,  which  must  be 
certified  to  by  public  auditors.  All  statements  submitted  to 
shareholders  must  likewise  be  certified,  and  the  auditors  are 
held  accountable  for  their  certification.  The  result  is  that  the 
English  investor  has  a  much  more  complete  set  of  facts  con- 
cerning all  underwritings  than  is  available  to  the  American 
investor,  except  where  voluntarily  given  by  a  few  corporations. 

The  Hardley  Railroad  Securities  Commission,  which  strongly 
advocated  publicity,  stated:  '*Your  Commission  recommends  the 
adoption  of  provisions  (referring  to  railroads)  regarding  pub- 
licity which  will  show  the  actual  facts  regarding  stock  and  bond 
issues  in  the  several  states  and  the  considerations  received  there- 
for."* Because  of  the  character  of  the  Commission,  the  decided 
position  taken  by  it  in  its  advocacy  for  publicity  attracted  wide 
attention  and  gave  considerable  stimulus  to  state  programs  for 
*' Blue-Sky  Law"  legislation  referred  to  later.  The  intimation 
of  any  guarantee  by  the  government,  this  Federal  Commission 
considered  dangerous  procedure,  unless  the  government  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  guarantee  of  a  return  on  the  investments.  In 
speaking  of  standardization,  the  Commission  further  states : 

"...  The  government  cannot  protect  the  investors  against 
the  consequences  of  their  unwisdom  in  buying  unprofitable 
bonds,  any  more  than  it  can  protect  the  consumers  against  the 
consequences  of  their  unwisdom  in  eating  indigestible  food.    Un- 

'Hadley,  Federal  Railroad  Securities  Commission,  Letter  of  Trana^ 
missal  to  President  Taft  (Nov.,  1911),  p.  15. 
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Ifl^^^Tc  prepared  to  have  government  guarantees  of  interest 
on  railroad  investment— a  most  questionable  proposal — the  only 
way  in  whieh  we  ean  standardize  railroad  mortgages  is  the  one 
which  we  use  with  savings  bank  mortgages*  We  ean  insist  on 
double  security.  We  can  say  that  at  least  half  the  capital  of  a 
railroad  must  be  subscribed  by  stockholders  and  that  not  more 
than  half  may  be  raised  by  borrowing — a  difficult  requirement 
under  •existing  conditions.  Until  we  are  prepared  to  pass  some 
law  of  this  kind,  the  investor  must  depend  upon  his  own  in- 
telligence to  protect  him  from  loss.  The  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  see  that  correct  information  is  available/'* 

Quite  apart  from  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  regula- 
tion, which  one  might  still  advocate,  the  position  of  the  Hadley 
Federal  Securities  Commission  on  the  danger  of  leading  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  government  will  guarantee  a  rate  of 
retura  on  investments  cannot  be  disregarded.  In  a  temporary 
crisis^  like  the  European  war,  when  everything  must  give  way^ 
and  rightly,  to  the  war  needs,  such  a  guarantee  may  be  justified 
to  retain  the  stability  of  industry.  Regulation,  if  it  serves  its 
full  purpose,  should  stabilize  and  increase  the  value  of  the  cor* 
poration  and  thus  increase  public  confidence  in  the  securities, 
but  it  should  not  guarantee.  Even  if  the  government  should 
control  all  utility  properties,  a  guarantee  to  stockholders  and 
bondholders  would  be  fundamentally  unsound.  If  the  cor- 
poration failed  to  earn  its  return,  the  citizen  would  be  taxed  to 
pay  the  retui'n — ^a  ** taking  from  one  pocket  and  putting  into  an- 
other," And  what  of  the  temptation  to  shift  the  burden  of 
responsibility  t  Too  frequently,  municipal  ownership  advocates 
carry  some  vague  notion  of  fixed  returns — not  having  thought 
out  the  evil  consequences  of  guarantees. 

If  regulation  is  to  add  to  itself  the  obligation  of  guaran- 
tee it  must  sooner  or  later  fail.  That  the  state  should  have  the 
authority  to  stop  fraudulent  sales  and  excessive  Issues,  no  one 
will  deny,  but  it  should  never  be  made  responsible  for  errors  of 
judgment  or  for  the  unforeseen  developments  that  result  in 
losses,  except  in  the  case  of  wilful  fraud.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
astonishing  how  widespread  a  dependence  is  placed  on  the  Com- 
missioners' approval  of  a  security  issue  as  a  guarantee. 


>Ibld.,  p.  33, 
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Tim  dsangtt  oi  soeb  a  gomtrnMet^  whoe  bo  cdDtrol  0fvr  tke 
MMfHMat  ii  matmhed,  m  apparent  F^irawr  orv^-eApitaliza- 
fkm,  <}iiferCT«g  hi  eosts  of  pronfaelieii  at  imrknB  ptnodi^  ihifl* 
iog  of  policial,  ebanir^  in  pirniiyii'iit^  ete^  woold  ndBt  aiqr 
9iciii  accfptanee  of  soeb  a  priiieiple  exceeding  difficult. 
InMneOf  the  eommisMii  can  ^re  its  aaniraMe  1^  fcfnsin^ 
the  apimyval  of  an  \smM  where  a  mtiabeUrrj  fetsm  eaimot  be 
made  hf  the  corporation  oq  the  new  tasoe.  If  additional  serriee 
ii  demanded  and  the  eorporation's  capitalization  and  manage- 
miDt  m  tt  good  atandard^  no  alternative  in  equity  to  the  eom- 
panf  exiata^  except  to  allow  both  the  iasne  of  securities  and  a 
rate  of  retnni  that  will  give  a  proper  return  on  the  investment 

While  a  eontmij»ion  with  power  to  control  the  issue  of  secur- 
HieR  eannot  wifply  depart  from  this  practice,  its  elasticity  of 
proeednre  should  always  permit  a  fair  rate  of  return  upon  a 
feir  eapitalization.  No  reflation  should  be  so  inelastic  as  not 
to  permit  of  a  change  in  rate.  The  slowness  with  which  the 
need  of  increased  rates  in  public  utilities  was  recognized  during 
the  European  war,  illustrates  the  rigidity  with  which  we  cling 
to  a  cuiitomary  charge  without  any  economic  justification.  An 
farJier  recognition  of  this  condition  would  have  prevented  some 
of  the  difRculficH  in  the  later  demand  for  capital.  But  this 
recognition  i»  not  a  guarantee;  it  is  only  an  application  of 
equity  where  equity  is  due.  The  underlying  motive  of  the 
deciaions,  for  example,  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  in  the 
reeognition  of  this  situation  was  only  a  recognition  of  the  equity 
of  the  demant]  and  not  a  guarantee  of  return/ 

Bhifi  Sky  Lawn. — Agitation  for  blue  sky  laws  has  been 
revived  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  decision  up- 
holding the  Blue  Sky  Tjaws  of  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  and 
Ohio,  IjOgiNlation  direetly  regulating  the  issue  of  securities  will 
be  sooner  or  later  ndopteil  by  all  Ktafes.  Of  the  different  types 
of  Blue  Sky  LrgiHlation,  the  so-called  Attorney-General  Act 
ndopteil  by  wevcrrd  states  has  had  widest  acceptance  and  with 
certain  luuendments  to  some  of  its  drastic  features,  furnishes, 
acrording  to  the  eounKcl  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 


*MfiiinnrliiiHi*ffn,    Fuhlie  ^trviet    VrimmUnian    Reports    nnd    Orders 
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*'the  best  basis  for  any  possdble  uniformity  between  the  states^" 
The  same  authority  further  states  of  the  Federal  decision: 
**The  general  principle  that  the  business  of  dealing  in  securi- 
ties may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  discretionary  executive  license 
by  the  state  without  violating  the  Federal  Constitution  is  clearly 
established  by  the  decisions,  as  is  also  the  proposition  that  with- 
out violating  that  Constitution,  the  conduct  of  this  business  may 
be  subject  to  some,  if  not  a  complete  control  by  a  state  exe- 
cutive."* 

Twenty-eight  states,  up  to  date,*  have  adopted  ''blue-sky 
law"  legislation  of  some  form,  following  the  lead  of  Kansas, 
which  passed  its  original  act  in  1911.  The  states  which  first 
adopted  blue  sky  legislation  passed  exceedingly  drastic  meas* 
ures.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  have  since  recog- 
nized the  injustice  of  their  early  statutes,  and  modified  them.* 
The  more  recent  adoption  of  the  New  Hampshire  law  and  the 
defeat  of  drastic  bills  in  other  states,  indicate  a  change  from 
the  earlier  radicalism  and  the  recognition  of  more  equitable 
principles  in  the  control  of  security  issues.  Until  provision  is 
made  for  more  rigid  requirements  for  the  permanent  appoint- 
ment of  qnalificd  officials  to  take  charge  of  the  administration 
of  these  laws,  regidation  of  securities  must  have  considerable 
limitations* 

Practically  all  of  the  existing  blue  sky  laws  are  framed  on 
the  common  requirement  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  securities 
within  the  state,  unless  the  organization  or  individual  first  reg- 
isters and  pays  a  registration  fee.  In  addition  to  this,  certain 
information  concerning  the  corporation  must  be  filed.    The  cor- 

Unrestmmf  Bankerfi^  Association  BuUetin,  voL  v  (Feb.  15,  1917), 
p.  (57. 

*Tlie  majority  r>f  the  Important  blue  sky  law  acts  iip  to  January  1» 
lf>21,  have  t>et^ii  printed  In  rho  Current  Biinetlns  of  the  InveBtment 
Bankers'  Association,  or  tht^y  ran  oasily  be  pecurecl  from  the  state  oflfS- 
cials.  Ttiey  are  chanijed  so  frefjiiently  that  it  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  jrlve  rle tailed!  citations. 

'A  comprehensive  review  of  secnrity  re^nlatlon  Is  to  be  found  In  a 
Report  on  Crmipftnif  CapiiaHzation  Control  compiled  by  Thomas  Mulvey 
for  the  State  Department  of  Canada. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Reed  on  '*Blne  Sky  Laws"  (In  the 
Annah  of  the  Amerirtin  Araffemi/  of  FoUtinif  and  Social  Science,  voL 
Ixxxviii  [March,  1020],  pp.  177-187).  should  be  rend  by  every  student 
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poratioe,  individual,  or  any  other  agency  selling,  advertising, 
or  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  these  securities  is  then  given  an 
annual  license.  Certain  securities,  as  those  listed  on  an  organ- 
ized stock  exchange  and  others  specified,  are  nsnajiy  exempted 
from  the  law,*  The  informiation  required  of  the  corporation 
whose  securities  are  to  be  sold  varies  in  detail  and  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  purposes  at  hand.  The  state  official  practically 
always  has  the  power  to  make  an  investigation,  if  he  deems  it 
desirable — the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  applicant.  This  official 
also  has  the  power  of  revoking  the  license  in  case  of  fraud  or 
insolvency.  Investigations  are  supposed  to  proceed  until  the 
official  has  satisfied  himself  that  no  fraud  has  been  perpetrated. 
The  underlying  principle  of  all  of  the  blue  sky  laws  is  modified 
publicity. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  in  these  ** blue-sky- 
law'*  bills  is  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  dealer  in  securities 
located  in  one  state  and  selling  securities  through  personal 
solicitation,  advertising,  letters,  or  other  means  in  another  state 
without  official  permission  of  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  these 
laws  is  to  prevent  a  dealer,  when  forbidden  by  one  state,  from 
going  into  a  foreign  state  and  selling  securities  in  defiance  of 
this  restriction.  Like  all  state  laws  regulating  interstate  busi- 
ness, it  creates  a  number  of  unjust  sit  oat  inns,  and  works  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  legitimate  banker  in  his  effort  to  eliminate  fraud- 
ulent *' get-rich-quick"  schemes.  The  elimination  of  these 
fraudulent  dealers  and  their  wares  no  one  denies  must  be  accom- 
plished. Is  the  method  provided  by  these  laws,  however,  tho 
most  effective  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished?  An 
editorial  a  few  yestr^  ago  put  the  problem  tersely:  *'Undoubt- 

'Mr  Reetl  »tates  coneprnltig  these  exprnpHons :  "Before  offerinK  a 
particiilnr  soeurlty  in  a  'Mne  skj'  state  tlie  issuer  or  donler  inust  deter- 
mine wheMjer  tlio  law  arMilies  to  tliat  seeijrity.  Ortaiii  kinds  of  snlesi. 
such  as  sales  l»y  tlie  owner  not  hi  the  course  of  repeat e<l  transactions, 
sales  to  a  bank  or  dealer  and  new  stock  issues  to  existing  stoekboMers 
are  exempt  Certain  classes  of  securities  are  also  exemi>t,  including 
governmental  and  mnnlclfml  bonds,  approved  i>nMle  utility  sof'uritlea 
and  secnrlttes  senior  thereto;  seenritles  dealt  in  on  approved  exchangees 
or  repridarly  Quote«l  In  newspapers  for  a  year  and  socnrltles  senior 
thereto;  also  certain  classes  of  local  secnritles.  snch  as  Imnk  stocks, 
commercial  pnner  and  first  mortgage  bonds  or  real  estate  in  the  state. 
Manifestly  many  sound  and  neeesssry  investment  offerings  are  not  In- 
cluded in  these  offerings;'     (Ibid.,  pp.  181182.) 
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edly,  the  gi*owth  in  the  volume  of  corporate  securities  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  investors,  make  necessary  more  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  marketing  of  such  securities.  The  cor- 
poration laws  should  be  simplified — possibly  a  uniform  state 
law  or  a  Federal  incorporation  act  may  be  essentiaL  But  the 
attempts  of  each  state  in  its  own  way  to  deal  with  this  problem 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  harmful  possibilities,  however  praise- 
worthy the  aim  may  be/'* 

A  number  of  these  laws  are  so  badly  framed  that  they  will 
never  fulfill  what  has  been  claimed  for  them.  Many  of  them, 
as  the  first  Illinois  law^  which  failed  so  ignominiously,  were 
hastily  dra^Ti  up;  others  were  constructed  by  legislative  bodies 
having  very  little  experience  with  bonds  and  stocks.  If  these 
laws  can  be  built  upon  the  principle  to  protect  and  not  merely 
to  thwart,  they  will  succeed ;  otherwise  they  cannot.  Too  many 
Investors  liave  assumed  that  ** blue-sky  laws"  guarantee.  They 
do  not— far  from  it.  Certain  conditions  which  insure  greater 
safety  are  supposed  to  be  met,  but  w^here  a  commission  has 
only  the  power  to  see  that  certain  meager  facts  are  filed,  regula- 
tion can  have  little  consequence.  If  the  facts  are  complete  and 
the  commission  has  the  power  to  go  behind  them,  positive 
results  will  be  accomplished.  The  legitimate  banker  w^ill  always 
submit  complete  facts  to  the  investor.  It  is  the  banker  of  ques- 
tionable repute  who  must  be  forced  to  divulge. 

No  very  complete  or  satisfactory  *' blue-sky'*  regulation  can, 
however,  be  secured  until  Federal  legislation  can  be  procured. 
Any  one  who  has  given  much  serious  thought  to  this  phase  of 
regulation  has  practically  always  come  to  this  conclusion.  Fur- 
thermore, the  real  problem  lies  deeper.  Effective  control  must 
begin  with  the  original  creation  of  the  corporation.'  This  latter 
control  obviously,  as  Mr.  Reed  suggests,  cannot  be  effectively 
accomplish etl  by  state  governoicnts  where  inter-state  interest 
dominates,  while  the  problem  is  a  national  one.  And  as  long 
as  only  one  state  is  concerned  in  its  particular  regulation,  many 
devices  can  be  created  by  the  "fly-by-night"  concern  which 


'The  Bankers  Mtujazinv   fN.  Y.),   vol.  Ixxxlv    (1912)    p.  (130    <e(!i' 
toriaU. 

♦Robert  R.  Heed,  Ibid.,  p.  1S3. 
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(i^TPH  to  ewmpe  the  laws  of  this  particular  state  in  sefuriii^  its 
<»apital  fnnds. 

Cf.rfifenfi&n  of  Civil  Loans. — A  few  states  make  a  certifica- 
lioti  of  the  validity  of  the  bond  inmes  of  the  state  and  its  minor 
Mvil  divi«ion».  While  this  eannot  be  called  regulation  in  the 
iwme  sense  as  issues  of  public  utility  securities  are  now  regu- 
lated, it  is  a  form  of  control  protecting  the  investor.  North 
Dakota,  the  first  state  to  adopt  this  measure,  in  1889^  incorpor- 
ated it  in  its  constitution.  Under  the  North  Dakota  constitu- 
tion no  state  bond  is  valid,  unless  certified  by  the  Auditor  and 
n^(^etHTy  of  the  state.  In  the  minor  civil  divisions,  the  desig- 
nated financial  officer  of  the  civil  division  must  make  a  similar 
certification,  ''stating  that  said  bond  or  evidence  of  debt  is 
issne<l  pursuant  to  law  and  is  within  the  debt  limit/**  As  this 
fixes  the  validity  of  the  issue,  no  claim  against  the  validity  of 
North  Dakota  bonds  can  be  raised.  Similar  clauses  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  Kansas,'  Nebraska,'  and 
Oklahoma,*  and  in  the  statutes  of  Texas/  and  West  Virginia  ;* 
Massachusetts*  has  applied  the  certification  to  the  issuance  of 
town  notes.  The  real  object  of  the  Massachusetts  act  is  to  limit 
the  nmmtni  of  the  floating  debt ;  this  subject  is  discussed  subse- 
fltiently  at  greater  length.'  Colorado,'  likewise,  limits  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  certification  to  refunding  issues,  which 
tniist  be  registered  with  the  State  Auditor.  New  Jersey  limits 
Its  validation  to  school  bond  issues.  The  approval  of  the  valid- 
ity of  these  bonds,  as  with  the  North  Dakota  bonds,  is  made  by 
the  Attorney-Oeneral.  The  Acts  of  North  Carolina  limit  the 
period  in  which  suits  can  be  brought  to  thirty  days  after  the 
last  publication  of  the  ordinance.    After  this  no  bond  can  be 


M'ohPtltHtlnn  nf  North  DakotB.  Art.  XII,  Sec.  187. 

»Ri»n  lloncral  Rtatutcn  of  KntiRnR  for  1015. 

•t'onptltntlon  of  NVhrankn.  Art.  XTT.  S<v.  2. 

♦ronpfltutlon  of  Oklahonm  (HM>7>.  Art.  X.  Sec.  20. 

•IVxnu.  Aot5«  of  1S!>n.  p.  184 :  Aot«  1001.  p.  1«;  Revl.scd  Statutes  1011, 
Tltlr  XV!!!.  Art.  i\\\UV2t\. 

•WiMit  VIrirlnIa  StatntOB  (1017K  chapter  IvII. 

'MrtM«f»hii!«ctt?«.  AotB  (lOlOK  p.  rtl«:  Amended  1012,  chaps,  xlv  and 
%\\%.    Wno  AotP  1015.  rhapR.  Ixxxlv  and  cclxxxv. 

•SiH*  ohapterf*  on  TivU  l.oans. 

Vi>1orado.  lU^vlwHl  statutes  (lOOS),  chapter  cxlvll.  Art.  X, 
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contested.*  In  the  New  Jersey  law,  after  which  the  North  Caro^ 
lina  law  is  patterned,  the  *' validity  of  bonds  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  suit  commenced  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days 
from  the  first  publication  of  the  ordinance  or  resolution  author- 
izing them,  unless  in  violation  of  the  referendum  provisions/" 
Georgia's  law  departs  from  the  practice  of  the  other  states  in 
validating  their  bonds,  by  requirinpf  a  validation  of  all  county, 
city,  and  other  minor  civil  issues  by  the  Superior  Court,  after 
the  issue  has  been  voted  upon  by  the  ci\il  division  issuing  the 
bond; 

State  ReguMion  of  Puhlic  Vtility  Issues.*— Th^  object  of 
public  utility  re^dation,  as  far  as  the  financial  aspect  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  establish  an  equitable  rate  for  the  consumer  and  a 
protection,  together  with  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  the  investment 
to  the  security  holder.  To  secure  the  proper  protection  to  the 
security  holder  both  a  sufficient  equity  in  property  and  adequate 
earnings  must  be  had.  Provided  the  public  utility  corporation 
has  a  sufficient  market  for  its  sennee,  a  sufficient  rate  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  safe  and  continuous  return  to  the  j^eeurity  holder. 
The  adequacy  of  this  rate  to  insure  this  return  to  the  investment 
made  is  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  reader  is 
again  reminded  that  the  problem  here  is  one  of  the  direct  con- 
trol over  security  issues. 

The  power  of  the  public  utility  commission  over  security 

*North  Carolina  Public  Liiws  (1017>.  chnpter  vxxxviU. 

Till*  Piorsoii  BoiKi  Act,  lUlfi  (New  .TerHeyh 

*OefirKia  Acts.  lst>7,  p.  82;  Tmle  of  1911,  See.  44fi-4ril.  This  law  was 
upheld  hy  a  decision  rendered  in  the  Siipreuie  Cmirt  of  the  State,  De- 
cember 1,  11)08.  in  the  effort  to  restrain  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  Albany, 
Georgia. 

^See  also  tople  Jn  Chapter  XTV.  on  Regulation,  for  a  discnssion  of 
Federal  Resmlation  of  Railroads,  which  is  not  considered  nnder  this 
topic.  This  omission  has  been  made  to  avoid  dupliraMon.  Valnable 
citations  for  the  student  on  th(>  Re^ndation  of  Public  t'tility  and  Rail- 
road Security  issues  are:  Mary  L.  Rarrou,  State  Re^'ulation  of  the  Se- 
curities of  Railroads  and  Public  Service  ronu'nnles.  iAt^nnh  uf  Amcr. 
Araif,  uf  PoJ.  and  Sac,  8W..  vol.  Ixxv!.  Mar- b.  lOls,  pp,  lG7*lfm>  :  John 
Bauer,  The  Control  of  Return  on  Public  Ftility  Investments,  (Pol.  Sci, 
Qimrt,,  vol  xxxl  irHfJ,  pp.  2«n-2fi;H>  :  Ralph  E.  Hellman,  The  Develop- 
ment by  Commissions  of  the  Principles  of  Public  T'tillty  Capitalization, 
(Jfiur:  of  Pol.  Ecnn.^  vol,  xxiii.  1915,  pp.  8.K^-c>00)  \  Milton  B.  Ignatius. 
The  FimtficiiJff  of  Puhfir  Srrtire  VorpornthmR.  (N.  Y..  191  S>  :  James  C, 
Bonriirht.  RaUroati  C(tfHtftHzfttkm'((\}lumhlH  T^niversity  Studies  In  His- 
tory, Eeouomics  and  Law,  vol.  xcv,  1920,  p.  20<j). 
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issues  varies  from  the  mere  filing  of  notice  as  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  to  the  complete  control  of  security  issues,  as  in 
Arizona,  California,  Illinois,  and  Vermont/  The  laws,  as  a 
class,  lack  exactness.  In  a  number  of  the  states,  the  commis- 
sions have  had  to  give  an  unwarranted  interpretation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  statutes  in  order  to  secure  any  semblance  of 
authority.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  a  few  of  the  earlier 
decisions  of  the  commissions  in  these  particular  states  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  follow  the  mistaken  procedure  of  making 
inelastic  rules  and  never  departing  from  them.  Only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  state  commissions  have  been  given  any  con- 
siderable control  over  capitalization,  although  twenty  states 
require  the  public  utility  to  secure  permission  from  the  com- 
mission before  any  security  can  be  issued.  Of  this  number 
thirteen  are  required  by  statute  to  make  investigation  or  hold 
public  hearings  or  both. 

While  bonds,  mortgages  and  notes  occupy  a  minor  role  as 
compared  to  stock  in  all  public  utility  regulations,  the  ratio  of 
the  bonds  allowed  to  the  total  capitalization  is  no  less  important. 
Practically  all  the  commissions  have  in  some  way  restricted  the 
ratio  of  the  bonds  or  notes  to  the  total  amount  of  capitalization. 
No  general  rule  has  been  followed,  even  in  the  same  class  of 
public  utilities.  Individual  state  rulings  must  be  studied  to 
find  the  requirements  of  a  particular  state.  Reference  to  a 
number  of  these  rulings,  however,  will  give  a  fairly  clear  notion 
of  the  tenor  of  these  decisions. 

Massachusetts,  which  has  been  ultra-conservative,  does  not 
allow  an  excess  of  bonds  over  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
stock.*    The  California  Commission  has  established  the  ratio  of 


'AH  the  states,  except  Delaware,  now  have  some  form  of  a  Public 
Utility  Commission.  Of  these,  twenty-four  states  have  given  their 
Commissions  some  power  of  control  over  capitalization.  These  states 
are:  Arizona,  California,  District  of  Columbia  (not  of  Railroads), 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana  (not  of  Railroads),  Kansas,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Yorlc,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

^Massachusetts  Revised  Laws,  1903,  Chap.  121;  and  Acts  1908,  Chap 
620,  Sec  L 
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bonds  at  70  per  cenf  of  the  total  capitalization.'  The  Cali- 
fornia Commission  has  also  emphatically  stated  that  it  will  not 
authorize  the  sale  of  either  stocks  or  bonds  for  the  sale  or  pur* 
chase  of  a  public  utility  where  it  appears  that  the  company  will 
be  unable  to  earn  a  retuni  on  its  investment.*  This  commission 
has  l>een  especiany-earcful  to  point  out  that  sanction  of  a  secur- 
ity issue  under  these  requirements  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  investors/  In  another  case  this  latter  commission 
pi  a  ceil  the  ratio  of  bonds  at  two  to  one  of  stocky  or  at  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  70  per  cent  of  the  proposed  expenditures.*  Maine 
has  made  the  same  ratio  of  two  to  one  in  a  street  railway  ease,' 
though  an  allowance  was  made  in  an  earlier  case  applying  to  a 
water  company.'  The  New  York  Commissions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Districts  have  ruled  that  the  amount  of  bonds  should 
be  fixed  by  the  margin  of  earnings  above  expenses^  but  this  rule 
has  not  been  strictly  followed/  The  New  Jersey  Commission 
also  states  that  there  must  be  sufficient  evidence  that  fixed 
charges  can  be  met.  The  Wisconsin  and  Indiana'  statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  ratio  of  bonds  shall  be  a  ** reasonable**  proportion 
of  the  capitalization,  but  leaves  the  decision  of  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

Some  of  the  Commissions  have  fully  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity of  an  elastic  interpretation  of  the  amount  of  bond  issues. 
A  careful  study  of  the  trend  of  these  decisions  reveals  more 


'PubHc  UHlitif  Reports  Anfiotatcd,  191D,  A  7.S7,  D  347.  The  statutes 
of  CaUforoia  give  the  Itailroucl  Ccnumission  the  power  to  issue  bonds 
above  the  amount  of  stock,  or  equal  to  or  above  the  amouDt  of  capital 
stock* 

*Xo  state  attempts  to  regulate  securities  Issued  for  less  than  twelve 
months.  Arizona  and  California  are  the  only  states  which  rec|uire  the 
oommission^s  consent  for  refunding  of  shorter  maturities.  The  statutes 
also  almost  Invariably  state  that  the  issue  shall  be  mnde  for  lawful  and 
corporate  pyrposes,  wtiich  pun^oses  in  many  of  the  statutes  are  enum- 
erated In  detail.  California  has  also  mnde  frequent  requirement  of  spe- 
cified earnings.     [Re  Valley  Natural  Gas  Co.  <CaL)  P.  IL  R.  1918  C  1.] 

^Public  Vtmtif  Repfyris  Annoiated,  v:\W,  B  38. 

♦California  R.  R.  Commission,  Re.  Public  Service  Corporation  (Sept. 
8,  1917),  Decision  No.  4r»30. 

*!b(d..  Re.  Clear  Lake  R.  R.  Co.  <Nov.  13.  1917).    Decision  No.  4833. 

*Ibid.,  Re  Fresno  Interurban  R.  R.  Co.  <1015), 

'Maine  P,  U.  Rejiort,  Re  Rumford  Fnlls  8  B.  Street  Ry,  Co.  (1917). 

76C(f..  Re  Yarmouth  Water  Co.  {1915  V. 

•See  recent  cos^e  Re  United  Gas  &  E.  Co.  (Ind.)  P.  TJ.  R.  (1918) 
E  311. 
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and  more  a  recognition  of  the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed 
upon  the  earning  power/  The  dominant  question  then  is :  What 
fixed  charges  over  a  period  of  time  do  the  earnings  of  the  utility 
indicate  they  can  carry  with  safety?  In  new  enterprises,  or 
extensions,  estimation  of  earnings  of  course  becomes  a  largei; 
influence;  consequently  large  margins  for  the  safety  of  issues 
must  be  required.  Where  conservative  margins  are  enforced, 
ample  property  protection  is  seldom  lacking.  But,  even  where 
earnings  are  sufiSciently  large,  according  to  this  standard,  too 
rigid  application  of  the  rule  in  new  construction  out  of  bonds, 
might  be  equally  objectionable.  Provisions  must  also  be  made 
against  such  a  contingency  as  a  reaction  in  earnings  in  the 
future.    No  investment  bank  ever  overlooks  this  fact. 

In  reorganization,  the  recapitalization  of  public  utilities  has 
been  based  on:  (1)  a  value  of  the  physical  property  fixed 
by  the  commission;*  (2)  earnings;*  (3)  capitalization  based 
upon  a  "fair  value'*  of  the  property  and  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poration prior  to  receivership.*  As  would  be  anticipated  in 
fair-minded  rulings,  these  rules  have»  been  given  considerable 
elasticity.  In  the  majority  of  reorganizations  the  recapitaliza- 
tion has  been  scaled  down.  Kansas,  which  has  generally  not 
allowed  an  over-issue  of  securities,'  has  permitted  an  excessive 
issue  in  reorganization,  when  it  has  already  been  approved  by 
another  state.*  Illinois  has  ruled  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  ascertain  the  value  of  subsidiary  properties,  as  long 
as  the  capitalization  of  the  consolidated  companies  does  not 
exceed  the  capitalization  of  the  independent  properties.  Upon 
the  face  of  it,  this  reasoning  seems  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  recognized  th^t  the  amount  of  capitalization  allowed  by 
any  one  of  these  commissions  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
method  of  valuation.     An  ultra-conservative  allowance  in  the 


'P.  8.  C.  Reports,  First  District,  N.  Y.,  vol.  v..  p.  22. 

"Missouri,  Second  Annual  Report  Public  Utility  Commission,  p.  84, 

•California,  Railroad  Commission  Opinions  ^  Orders,  No.  11. 
^Several  Commissions  have  adopted  this  as  their  standard. 
•Kansas,  P,  U.  R.  Re.  Mo.  P.  R.  Co.  (1917). 
•Kansas,  P.  U,  R.  Re.  St  Louis  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co.  (1917). 
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amount  of  capitalization  to  property  values  itiiglit  be  wholly 
defeated  by  a  loose  method  of  valuation.* 

Again,  as  over-capitalization  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  over- 
issuance  of  stocks,  the  prices  of  these  securities  are  the  more 
questionable.  The  procedure  of  Massachusetts  which  has  been 
followed  for  many  years  has  also  been  more  exacting  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  most  states,  as  it  rcriuires  that  neither 
stocks  nor  bonds  of  public  utilities  shall  be  sold  for  less  than 
par.  It  also  requires  the  use  of  the  ''auction  clause'*  and  other 
means  in  order  to  force  the  sale  of  securities  above  par.* 

Most  states  require  that  a  public  utility  issue  stocks  at  par, 
but  allow  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  a  discount.  This  control 
over  the  issuance  price  of  sccuriticfi  is  usually  given  by  statute 
to  the  state  commission.  The  Missouri  and  New  Hampshire 
statutes  prescribe  the  sale  of  stock  at  par,  though  bonds  may  be 
sold  at  discount.  The  state  commissions  of  Indiana,  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  New  York^  and  Wisconsin  have  all  imled  that  stock  must 
bo  issued  at  par,  but  bonds  may  be  sold  at  a  discount.  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  and  Ohio  Commissions  permit  the  sale  of  both 
stock  and  bonds  below  par.  Where  the  amount  of  security  is 
not  used  as  the  basis  for  the  rate,  there  seems  to  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  not  allowing  sale  at  a  discount  in  the  case  of  securities 
of  an  established  company  (not  a  new  corporation).  It  may  be 
also  under  certain  market  conditions  a  serious  handicap  to  a 
corporation  if  it  is  forced  to  issue  its  securities  at  par.  It  may 
also  deprive  the  public  of  needed  service  if  the  corporation 
refuses  to  make  the  issue  under  these  conditions.  Where  the 
bonds  are  sold  at  a  discount  an  amortization  fund  should 
be  provided.  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  Commissions  have  followed  the  practice 

'imnmM,  P,  U.  n.  Re.  UJUmU  Northern  \\  Co.  (1917).  If  no  par 
ralue  stock  can  be  issued  |jy  piitiHc  ijH!itie.s  In  any  stwtp,  this  fact  woiUd 
have  to  tie  taken  into  couNideration  fu  the  discussion  of  the  above  ques* 
tion. 

'In  Wisconsin  and  Tiifliana.  the*  commission  has  permitted  bonds  to 
be  sold  as  low  as  TH,  Missouri  at  TO,  Now  Jerney  at  70.  California  has 
varied  her  prices  bctw£»en  tiew  and  established  oorpo  rut  ions.  Prices  for 
now  corporations  havf*  heon  as  low  as  HO  and  in  old  corporations  from 
85  to  Ofi.  Texas  does  not  allow  a  sale  price  of  bonds  for  less  tlian  the 
full  value* 
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of  requiring  that  such  an  amortization  fund  shall  be  created. 
The  Wisconsin  Commission  has  varied  in  its  practice.  Some 
of  the  more  recently  created  commissions,  as  in  Georgia,  do 
not  require  any  accounting  of  this  discount.  This  is  bad 
practice,  as  the  amount  of  the  discount  is  only  an  indirect 
interest  charge  that  should  be  added  to  secure  the  total  interest 
charge  of  the  issue. 

The  same  difficulties  also  arise  in  the  control  of  public  utility 
security  issues,  as  in  the  general  policies  of  taxation  or  any  other 
business  where  the  state  attempts  to  control  interstate  and  intra- 
state business  by  the  same  statute  or  method  of  control.  A  few 
statutes  make  no  distinction  between  domestic  corporations  ope- 
rating in  or  outside*  the  state ;  some  give  the  power  of  issuance 
only  over  domestic  corporations*  operating  in  the  state  and 
others  assume  jurisdiction  over  all  corporations  doing  business 
within  the  state.* 

Under  the  present  methods  of  legislation,  two  different  com- 
missions may  give  separate  and  different  approval  to  the  same 
issue  of  securities.  Where  a  railroad  passes  through  a  number 
of  states,  the  large  powers  granted  to  one  commission,  the  dif- 
ferences in  decisions,  and  the  failure  of  common  agreement  may 
work  to  the  embarrassment  of  both  the  corporation  and  the 
public*  Mutual  courtesy,  however,  is  creating  the  custom  of 
one  state's  respecting  the  findings  of  another  state  commission 
where  a  corporation's  properties  extend  into  or  through  that 
state,  as  with  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  information 
on  which  a  commission  may  be  forced  to  pass  may  not  be  orig- 
inal information;  or  the  state  which  the  commission  represents 
may  be  more  rigid  in  its  exactions  than  the  state  granting  the 
privilege.  But,  why  should  a  commission  in  New  England  pass 
upon  the  building  of  a  waterworks  in  Oregon,  or  why  should 
Oregon  regulate  the  securities  of  a  corporation  organized  in 
Massachusetts?    As  frequently  happens  in  railroad  corporate 

^Arizona,  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri.  See 
also  P.  U.  R.  1918  C,  p.  6;  Sec.  614-55;  P.  U.  R.  1918  B,  p.  265. 

'Maryland,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

'District  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin. 

*Fir8t  Annual  Report  of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission,  p.  826. 
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organization,  it  may  be  that  no  property  is  located  in  the  state 
of  incorporation,  yet  the  state  determines  upon  the  issuance  of 
millions  of  securities  in  which  it  has  no  interest.  It  is  a 
clearly  defined  power  of  a  corporation  to  issue  securities  under 
the  authorization  of  the  state  of  incorporation  and  to  be 
restricted  only  by  a  foreign  state,  where  property  is  located  and 
a  specific  lien  is  made  on  this  property. 

Though  small  use  has  been  made  of  debentures  in  this  coun- 
try, the  present  position  of  the  courts  on  unsecured  debts  T/ould 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  security  could  be  used  in 
evading  the  unsecured  debt  requirement  of  the  law.*  Fear  of 
retaliation  would,  however,  probably  check  the  abuse  of  this 
privilege,  even  if  the  courts  should  maintain  it. 

The  vagueness  of  the  statutes  of  a  number  of  states  also 
adds  to  the  perplexity  of  determining  the  state's  own  assumed 
jurisdiction.  Further  complication  arises  where  the  statutes 
grant  power  only  to  domestic  corporations,  but  the  commis- 
sions extend  their  jurisdiction  over  securities  issued  on  proper- 
ties in  foreign  states.*  One  solution  of  these  difficulties  where 
interstate  interests  exist  seems  to  lie  in  Federal  incorporation, 
which  is  the  almost  universal  conclusion  reached  by  those  who 
have  given  the  problem  thorough  study.  This  point  was  em- 
phasized under  the  discussion  of  blue-sky  laws. 

»Ralph  E.   Heilman,   Control  of   Interstate  Utility   Capitalization, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  xxiv  (May,  1916),  p.  487. 
•Vermont,  1915. 


CHAPTER  Xm 
TAXATION  OF  SECUEITIES 

The  present  chapter  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
the  direct  taxation  of  investment  seeurities.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  discuss  corporation  taxes  as  such,  excepting?  where  tliese  taxes 
are  a  direct  part  of  the  tax  on  sceuritios.  To  differentiate  the 
effect  of  the  two  taxes,  however,  is  often  difficult.  But  if  one 
is  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  Federal  and  state  taxa- 
tion upon  securities^  he  nnist  run  the  whole  f^amnt  of  corpora- 
tion taxes.  Neither  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  suggest 
or  defend  any  tax  theory  of  seeurities  or  to  give  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  existing  tax  laws.  The  primary  object  is  to 
state  the  more  fundamental  principles  involved  in  security  taxa- 
tion and  the  effect  upon  the  yield  of  the  security. 

In  dealing  with  existing  tax  laws,  one  m  confronted  with 
continuing  chancres  which  soon  make  all  illustrative  material 
out  of  date.  The  inability  to  understand  fundamentals  or  an  un- 
willingness to  face  a  thorough-going  change  has  forced  the 
adoption  of  many  make-shifts  and  compromises.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  artificial  distinctions  that  have  been  set  up 
between  tangible  and  intangible  property  ( including  securities, 
etc*)  have  not  succeeded  in  effecting  any  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  taxes.  Fundamentals,  howe%'er,  in  the  science  of  taxa- 
tion continue  the  same/ 

The  Basis  Upon  Which  the  Security  Tax  Is  Levied, — In  the 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  taxation,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the 
reader   shall   clearly   understand    the   interpretation   given   to 

»To  the  reader  cleslriag  to  obtain  a  Diore  complete  tincierstantUnjf  of 
the  theory  of  taxes,  micb  works  as  tlie  foUawiti)?  are  siiiijjeste<1 :  Kfhvia 
R.  Sellffman.  Esmyii  in  Taxntion  (MiicmUlan  &  Co..  l!*U3>  :  Iliistlnirs 
Lyon,  Prinr%pU'9  of  Tn^ntinn  flloiichtoiK  Mitfliii  &  Uo..  ini4i  ;  Carl  C. 
Plehn.  Introduction  to  PtibHv  Financr  (MtictniUnu  &  Po.  11>20>  ;  Henry 
a  Adama,  Finance;  The  Science  of  Finance  (Ueury  Holt  4  Co..  X900). 
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the  vame  of  property  or  security  upon  which  the  tax  is  based. 
Excepting  by  the  investor  who  has  investigated  the  financial 
system  of  a  state,  no  distinction  is  made  between  real  and 
market  Taluation  or  between  actual  and  assessed  valuation. 
They  may  be,  and  generally  are,  quite  distinct,  and  an  under- 
stiinding  of  this  distinction  is  the  first  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  tax  on  securities.  In  most  states,  the  assessed 
valuation  is  given  as  a  certain  percentage  of  the  actual  fair  or 
market  value  of  the  property*  The  question  of  a  high  rate  or  a 
low  rate  of  a  tax  upon  securities,  must,  then,  always  be  inter- 
preted in  point  of  view  of  the  manner  of  assessment.  For  illus- 
tration, the  actual  amount  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  upon  a  $50,000 
security  assessed  at  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  fair  value  of  the 
security  is  four  times  as  gi'eat  as  the  tax  of  2  mills  on  a  $50,000 
security  assessed  at  25  per  cent  of  its  actual  fair  or  cash  value. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  now  is  that  an  assessment  of  full  value 
tends  to  a  fairer  assessment,  and  fortunately  the  present  trend 
in  state  legislation  is  to  accept  this  as  the  most  equitable  method.* 

In  addition  to  this  problem  of  valuation  one  finds  a  sharp 
distinction  frequently  made  in  the  method  of  evaluating  secur- 
ities or  intangibles  and  other  property.  In  le%'ying  a  personal 
property  tax  a  value  other  than  that  of  the  market  is  often  used 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  determine  the  value  of  the  security. 
Why  a  different  basis  of  valuation  should  be  used  for  the  levy- 
ing of  this  tax  has  never  been  completely  explained.  The  value 
of  securities  like  all  other  property  is  based  in  the  long  run 
upon  the  earning  power,  i.  e.,  the  rate  of  return.  If  this  basis 
were  used,  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  there  would  be  no 
diflference  whether  the  security  were  issued  below  or  above  par 
or  whether  the  price  fluctuated  after  its  issue.' 

The  Effect  of  the  Tax  Levy.~The  two  forms  of  taxes 
directly  affecting  bonds  are  the  personal  property  tax  and  the 
income  tax;  the  former  is  levied  on  the  principal  of  the  bond, 
the  latter  on  the  interest  of  the  bond.    Por  illustration,  in  the 


*Afi  only  one  clasj?  of  items— namely,  seeiirltiea — is  considered,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  (liscus^  tlie  effect  of  the  various  items  that  enter  Into 
the  valuation  of  the  wealth  of  a  state. 

"Hastings  Lyon,  Principles  of  Taxation  (1914) ,  p,  95, 
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iii  i^i>iii4l  i»i4»i»\i i\  ia\.  if  a  2  per  cent  tax  is  levied  it  would  be 

•  •II  III!  i»iinri|Mt  aiiu>uiit.  say  of  a  $500  bond.  This  wonld 
•t III  Mini  III  i  if4\  111'  ^10.  It  the  nominal  rate  on  the  bond  were  5 
IS.  -iiii  ..'1  ik*;*^  !?K'  »K*r  yioIJ  would  then  be  $25-$10  or  an 
■r  »»» ii  •!'  I  i»i,  oiiu'  i*ii  ■  ■K'^  Iviul  of  $1-3  for  the  year  to  the  holder. 
» •   »  i»  *  *  • ,  Mi.i.ir  ..:i    iu'  inv-o2!io  by  the  state,  to  secure  an  equiv- 

•  ♦«  "•  ',  Mil  II  .,.  .!i,.  M,ro  A  Tax  of  40  per  cent  would  have  to  be 
'■  ."  •  '••  •■»•  ^'»  vi.o:ro  of  the  bond.  In  either  case  the  pay- 
»  '■»•  '  i\  'n'jNi  !v  J.oducteJ  from  the  interest  on  the  bond. 

I*.  .iiM.'  !!».»  Mvuvity  holder  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of 
i''  M  M..ni  ,t  »n,o!no  iM*  r>  per  cent,  the  above  $500  bond  must  be 
I""   ♦' »  •  »i   t«    «  iljM'ouiit.     The  amount  of  this  discount  will  be 

,HM  i'»  III  i,»  i!io  Mjnount  of  the  capitalization  of  the  annual  tax 
i«'t  *n  in  »»nv:»iial  issue  of  bonds,  the  corporation  is  thus 
!•■•     .1  «.»  !».»>   .1  hHkjor  ivturn  on  funds  borrowed.    Or  if  the 

" I   puuh.iM'r  had  Kmpht  the  bonds  before  the  tax  was 

I  , ..  I  III. I  iliih  wjN  t'oivod  to  sell  it,  he  would  suffer  the  loss  of 
I  In  '  i|Mi  ill  vd  imu»iu\t  of  this  tax  in  the  sale  of  his  bond. 
^i.|>Kiiii'.  iIms  \-apitalization  principle  to  the  $500  bond  above, 
II.-  ii.  i»i  u»M»r  I  hi»  b^rnd  would  be  lowered  to  $300.  Thatiswith 
ii.       iixiiliMiion  of  the  $10  tax  at  H  per  <»ent  (the  nominal  rate 

..  1 1.,  i.-iuh  would  be  $200;  deduetiuK  this  from  $500  leaves 
I  "'••    ii»'    |oui'  at  whieh  the  bon<l  will  sell.     The  new  holder, 

.1  ■■»  I  In  or!  I.alaiire  of  $15  left  after  deducting  the  $10  tax 
I-    ...  ii»*    r**  honiiiud  niimunt  paid,  will  have  in  this  $15  net 

i.i.ii  .t  iiiuiu  of  .'»  ]>er  cent  on  his  $300  investment. 
1 1  ill.   .  iii|Miu)tinii  iiripinally  issuinj?  Ixmds  under  these  eon- 
mi  •  •  ■  •!»  'Hill  til  M'U  them  at  par,  the  rate  necessary  to  make 
.,    It. I    I.I  .  wi.iiM  luive  to  he  added  to  the  interest  rate.    In  the 

I      '   I  ■■•.'I    II  thi-  priiieipal  were  taxed  to  ivalize  a  tax  of  $10, 
.  .1        ..iil.l   li.iM'  to  ])e  added  to  the  yield  to  increase  the 

•  »  I   H»>  '•   M.ii.  til-  n  total  amount  of  $3r»  t<>  the  holder.    In 
I  .   I'l   il.i    f  ••»<•  lnHid  to  yield  $.'*."»  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  would 

I  I-  l'«    piiid  h.\    tl irjxiratioii   for  its  inoiu\v.     If  the  5 

I    ■        'I    ».»l.    I-   imiiiitaiiied  by  the  eorpor;ilioi»,  the  Iwnd  will 

H   ■■»   ..     .iiii.  iiiiih    low   ijit**  to  yield  the  7  per  cent  to  the 

I    M  .    ..I    II. I    li.iii.l      Coiiswjuently,  whether  the   corporation 

•  Il.i  I    •»m    lii    Ilii*  other  of  these  methods  the  cast  of  its 

•  111  111    /   |iir  I'i'iit.     IlnlesH  the  corporation  is  willing 
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to  meet  this  demand  for  a  higher  yield  for  this  particular 
risk,  capital  will  be  diverted  to  other  fields. 

The  More  Conunon  Methods  of  Taxing  Mortgages,  Bonds, 
and  Other  Securiiics.—lihe  methods  or  plans  of  taxation  and 
their  actual  effect  upon  the  yield  of  the  security  can  only  be 
discussed  from  their  general  rather  than  their  specific  applica- 
tion. If  every  security  sold  in  Chicago,  for  example,  were  con- 
fined to  this  market  and  only  subject  to  the  local  state  laws,  a 
fairly  accurate  mathematical  rule  could  be  established.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  general  market  inflnences  affect  the  Chi- 
cago market.  And  in  every  state  to  which  a  security  may  be 
brought,  a  different  tax  la%v  exists.  If  a  tax  exists  in  one  state 
and  not  in  an  adjoining  state  the  effect  is  obviously  to  drive 
securities  from  the  state  %vith  the  tax.  While  general  elassifica' 
tions  of  these  laws  may  be  made^  these  individual  differences  in 
application  give  different  results  in  net  yield.  And  one  need 
not  argue  the  importance  of  the  fractional  differences  in  the  net 
yields  of  high  class  securities. 

The  vagueness  or  the  veiy  character  of  the  law,  as  frequently 
as  anything  else,  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of 
a  tax.  Mr.  Roy  Osgood  has  given  a  good  illustration  of  this  in 
the  Chicago  market: 

"As  a  typical  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  computing  the 
influence  of  a  state  tax  on  securities  consider  the  situation  in 
Illinois.  This  state  has  a  general  property  tax  law  and  the 
constitution  does  not  allow  classification  of  property  for  tax 
purposes.  For  some  years  the  tax  rate  has  averaged  around  2 
per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  bonds.  The  rates  for  the  several 
counties  have  varied,  but  in  Cook  County,  where  Chicago  is 
located  and  where  the  major  part  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  state  has  its  tax  situs,  2  per  cent  has  been  the  rate  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Applying  the  capitalization  theory,  5  per 
cent  industrial  bonds  owned  in  Chicago,  when  the  normal  invest- 
ment return  on  such  bonds  is  5  per  cent,  ought  to  sell  at  60  and 
new  issues  of  such  bonds  ought  to  bear  7  per  cent.  Neither  of 
these  results  has  followed,  so  the  tax  influence  is  overcoTiie  by 
other  influences.  Such  bonds  have  sold  for  practically  the  gen- 
eral market  price  of  securities  of  like  rate  and  character.  It  is 
true  in  Illinois,  as  in  other  states  having  an  unclassified  prop- 
erty tax,  that  comparatively  little  pergonal  property  is  reached 
by  taxation  so  that  the  effect  of  the  tax  is  negligible  compared 
with  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  security  market.     The 
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factor   of   eompetition    nndcr    5aich   circTimstances   completely 
obscures  the  effect  of  the  tax  rate. 

If,  however,  the  effeet  of  the  tax  rate  be  considered  in  its 
application  to  secnritics  of  a  local  nature  having?  a  restricted 
local  market,  the  effect  mi^fht  be  more  pronounced/- * 

Out  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  modifieation  of  the  general 
property  tax  on  intangibles,  there  have  evolved  a  number  of 
modifications  alon(?  the  same  general  lines,  none  of  which  can 
really  be  said  to  be  a  s:uccess.  The  majority  of  these  modifica- 
tions made  in  the  constitution  and  statutes  have  related  to  civil 
loans  issued  in  the  state,  and  to  mortgages  and  mortgage  bonds 
on  real  estate  within  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  the 
income  taxes  and  those  directly  affecting  civil  loans  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  laws  affecting  the  direct  taxation  of 
bonds. 

The  two  important  plans  most  widely  accepted  in  mortgage 
taxation*  although  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  land 
and  mortgage  tax  classification,'  are:  The  Classified  Property 
or  Low^  Bate  Plan,  and  the  Recordation  ^tcthod.  The  majority 
of  the  states,  however,  still  continue  to  tax  mortgages  under 
the  old  general  property  tax."     The  differentiation  most  com- 


*Roy  C.  nsfe'iMKl  The  Effoct  of  TaxnHon  on  Sociiritios,  The  Aumh 
of  the  Amerinjn  Aratiemjf  of  PoUHrnI  antl  SnHftl  Srirftf*t\  vol.  IxxxvjM 
(MarrlK  11120 K  \k  ITjI*.  (The  above  t«x  hiw  referreil  to  by  Mr.  Osi;<kwI 
win  tio  doubt  be  cbiriiijed  if  the  prciieiit  efforts  to  secure  a  revision  of 
the  PoriwHtntion  mieeeefl.) 

*ln  MHO  luore  rlian  three-fotirtlis  of  thestote  constitutions  prohibited 
the  ciasslflcfltioii  of  jironerty  for  tiixiitioii.  Al>oat  one-half  of  the  states 
now  permit  snrb  a  ehi«siflculion  (Janimry  1,  irO)). 

*The  followinsr  states  tax  all  mortj^'ases:  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia.  FlJinois.  Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Missouri  (with  excejv 
tlons),  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico  (now  ael  pendinjr  January.  I!i2(>h 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota* 
Tennessee.  Texas,  VtrKinia  and  West  Virginia.  The  statutes  of  IfiK*  of 
South  Dakota  and  Kentucky  provitle  for  a  so-called  rejjlstry  tax  which  is 
a  recfjrdlnjf  tax. 

The  states  not  taxin^r  mortpnsrc*a  on  real  estate  within  the  state  are: 
Colorado,  I.onisiana,  Maine  (blllH  mnv  pendint*  to  tax  personal  proiierty 
quttp  likely  to  paj«s).  Marylanri  MasHarhuHetLs,  Nebraska  (if  tax  free 
clanw  in  instrument).  New  Haniiishlre  (if  rate  on  niorttrai^e  in  nut  over 
5  j>er  cent  I,  New  Jersey  (except  railroad  ImumIs  oiit^ble  uf  stateK  Ver- 
mont (on  property  in  state,  if  rate  is  not  In  excess  of  5  per  cent),  and 
Wyoming. 

The  following  states  have  no  tax  on  mort^ra^es:  California.  Dela- 
wan*.  Idaho,  Misslw^lppl  (if  the  rate  on  nbllcation  <loe«  not  exoiHHl  n  per 
cent),  Utah,  and  Wasbinjrton.  Of  these.  California.  Idaho,  ami  Clab  tax 
bondfl  Becured  by  realty  ontside  of  the  state. 

See  mlBO  Recording  Tax  f<K)tuote,  and  Income  Tax  footnote. 
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mon  in  the  past  has  been  between  mortgages  upon  real  estate 
in  the  state  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  outside  of  the  state. 
In  some  states,  bonds  issued  upon  real  estate  are  given  the  same 
classification  as  mortgages.  In  others,  bonds  and  mortgages  are 
jgriven  an  individual  elassifieation*  The  newest  departure  from 
the  old  form  of  taxing  bonds  under  the  general  property  tax 
is  the  Debt  Secured  Tax  statutes/  which  are  all  Low  Rate  Plans» 
Two  other  forms  of  taxes  which  are  not  a  direct  security  tax, 
but  a  tax  upon  income,  and  have  a  more  important  efTeet  on  the 
income  of  the  individual  holder  of  securities,  are  the  Income 
Tax  and  Inheritance  Tax.  As  the  Transfer  Tax  applies  only 
to  stock,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  in  this  chapter. 

The  Low  Rate  plan  for  the  direct  taxation  of  all  mortgages 
has  had  the  widest  acceptance  of  any  of  the  special  plans  of  tax 
on  investment  securities.  The  method  of  taxation  is  the  same, 
as  in  the  general  property  tax,  except  that  a  lower  rate  is 
adopted.  Pennsj^lvania,  which  has  used  this  plan  the  longest, 
taxes  all  forms  of  indebtedness  and  stocks  on  the  same  basis. 
Where  exemption  privileges  are  granted,  they  are  usually  to 
capital  stocks  of  domestic  corporations.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  plan,  as  with  all  of  those  suggested  here,  is  to  encourage  a 
declaration  of  all  personal  property. 

Of  all  the  plans  for  the  taxation  of  mortgages,  the  Recorda- 
tion Method*  is  the  simplest  in  administration.  Prom  the  view- 
point of  the  mortgagee,  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  assured  eer- 


'Michipnn.  Mhinesota,  Missouri  and  Xorth  Dakota  hnve  aU  adoptetl 
what  they  term  the  r»ol«t  Srctirtnl  Tax;  as  proviouslj  stnteti,  however,  tt 
cTocs  lint  vary  in  principle  from  the  Low  Rate  Plan.  Oklahoma  has  in 
effeet  the  same  thlnpr  in  its  flat  rate  of  2  per  eent  of  the  face  valne  of 
hon<ls»  and  Iowa  has  a  flat  rate  of  r»  mills  on  moneys  and  credits.  New 
York,  which  has  heen  adojdiiitr  a  nandH-r  of  fliffereiit  taxei?  in  rapid 
miecessifm,  passed  In  tnrn  a  Mortpam?  RtM^ording  Tax.  a  Del>t  Secured 
Tax,  a  so-eaUed  Tnvestrnents  Tax,  and  lastly,  an  Income  Tax,  each 
snpersedinjT  in  whole  or  in  pnrt  the  rirevioiis!  tax. 

*A  la  ha  ma  has  a  ninrt^ace  recording  tax  for  mort^affei?  on  real  estate 
Id  the  state.  Iowa  has  a  sfieeial  tax  of  r>  mills  on  all  mort^a>;es.  Penn' 
sylTania  and  Rhode  Tsland  tax  all  mortffaires  4  mills  per  annnm.  States 
haTini;  in  en  me  taxes  reaeh  tlie  incoaie  of  the  mor  tense  hy  this  re^nlar 
Roiirce.  Kentncky  imposes  a  tiix  of  2f>  cents  on  each  ipiOO  of  the  mortjjajje 
on  real  estate,  if  it  does  not  matnre  in  five  years,  Ohio  exempts  mortjjages 
seen  red  hy  property  in  the  state  if  reirlstered,  and  a  fee  of  Vj  of  1  per 
cent  is  paid  in  arhlition  to  the  reeonlirig  fee.  Ten ne?? see  has  a  so-called 
privileged  tax  of  ir»  rents  per  $100  on  mortgages  over  $l/»00.  which  must 
he  paid  he  fore  the  instrument  is  recorded.  North  Dakota  has  modeled 
its  law  after  that  of  Minnesota. 
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tainty  of  the  tax  being  shifted  to  the  mortgagor.  This  plan, 
which  was  originally  adopted  by  most  states,  has  since  been 
either  modified  or  supplanted  by  other  laws.  Minnesota  was 
among  the  first  to  adopt  a  modified  recording  tax.  This  tax 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  A  discrimination  is  made 
under  the  mortgage-recording  clause  in  this  law  between  indebt- 
edness on  Minnesota  real  estate  and  other  indebtedness.  If 
either  real  estate  bonds  or  mortgages  upon  Minnesota  realty  are 
recorded  and  pay  a  fee  of  1.5  mills  on  mortgages  of  less  than 
five  years  and  2.5  miljs  on  mortgages  of  more  than  five  years 
duration,  these  securities  are  exempt  from  further  taxation.  All 
other  securities  are  subject  to  the  3  mill  tax,  and  in  comparison 
with  mortgages  taxed  under  the  Minnesota  realty  recording  tax 
are  discriminated  against  to  an  extent  which  seems  hardly  jus- 
tifiable. 

The  Michigan  recording  tax,  which  applies  to  the  tax  on 
loans  secured  by  liens  on  real  estate  only,  was  adopted  as  a 
modification  of  the  former  New  York  recording  tax.  The 
Michigan  tax  is  compulsory,  and  substitutes  a  single  five-mill 
recording  tax  in  place  of  the  old  recording  fee  and  annual  tax, 
from  which  this  tax  must  be  kept  distinct.  Ohio's  law,  which 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  recording  tax,  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  double  taxation  on  mortgages  and  real 
estate.* 

The  most  recent  tax  reform  which  has  had  an  important 
effect  upon  securities  is  the  income  tax.  This  tax,  which  has 
long  been  used  in  Europe,  is  not  new  to  this  country.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  states  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wisconsin  law 
in  1911  had  experimented  with  an  income  tax.*  These  tax 
systems  were  usually  applied  only  to  incomes  which  were  not 
reached  by  other  taxes,  such  as  salaries.    Lack  of  centralization 


'Massachusetts,  for  illustration,  has  a  registration  charge  of  ^.00 
per  annum  which  exempts  from  any  other  taxes  when  the  tax  Is 
secured  by  tangible  property  whether  within  or  without  the  Common- 
wealth.   Alabama  and  South  Dakota  also  have  a  similar  statute. 

*A  list  of  the  states  which  have  adopted  the  income  tax  is  not  given 
here  for  the  reason  that  almost  as  soon  as  this  book  leaves  the  press 
such  a  list  would  be  antiquated ;  but  any  investment  banker  can  readily 
furnish  such  a  list.  These  conditions  apply  to  all  personal  property 
taxes  treated  in  this  chapter. 
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in  the  organization  and  application  of  these  taxes,  however, 
doomed  these  systems  from  the  beginning,  regardless  of  their 
other  faults.  Consequently,  this  form  of  taxation  was  consid* 
ered  impractical  for  a  long  time. 

The  renewed  emphasis  upon  taxation  with  the  increasing 
demands  for  revenue  and  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  general  property  tax  has  revived  the  agitation  for 
this  tax.  The  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitutional  amendment 
and  finally  an  income  tax  law,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the 
tax  by  a  number  of  the  states,  indicates  a  permanent  acceptance 
of  this  principle  of  taxation.  The  adoption  of  this  tax  by 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the  two  leading  investment  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  will  make  the  income  tax  effective  for  a 
very  large  amount  of  holdings.  Of  the  nearly  sixty  foreign 
countries  and  their  minor  political  di\dsions  which  have 
adopted  the  income  tax,  none  have  abandoned  it.  The  large 
number  of  methods  and  practices  now  used  in  levying  this 
tax  indicates  that  these  laws  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  many  new  adaptations  must  grow  out  of  practical  experi- 
ence. And  as  these  laws  are  in  their  transitional  stage,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  present  operation 
of  the  law,  A  large  number  of  corrections  must  be  made  in 
the  existing  statutes,* 

The  original  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  was  adopted  in  1913, 
and  has  been  revised  three  times  at  the  present  writing,  and  is 
quite  likely  soon  to  receive  other  revisions.  The  most  effective 
changes  in  the  tax  upon  the  income  of  individuals,*  which  eon- 


•: 


*Tl3e  Importnoce  of  tliese  statutes  has  caused  the  important  banks 
la  every  i^tnte  hiivinj^'  an  investment  lvuKlnt*ss,  to  imWiKh  numerous 
pamphlets  explaining:  the  2?tatutes  and  their  operation.  These  may  be 
easily  sectiretl  by  the  reader. 

MVhlle  the  foHowhi^  rates  and  exemption  will  he  changed — thus 

making  this  summary  ohsolete — they  will  serve  for  illustrntlve  purposes. 

INCOME  TAX  LAW  SICwNED  FEBRltAHY  24,  1D19 

TTie  Rates  of  Taxation  on  the  Income  of  Indivhhial^ 

A — ^Normal  Tax  on  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Unitwl  States  r 

For  lom.  and 
For  1918  thereafter 

On  first  $4,000,  In  excess  of  credits G%  4% 

Balance  over  |4,0€0.  .......* 12%  B% 

For  non-resident  aliens : 
On  total  income  from   sources  In  the  United 
States  In  excess  of  credits - 12%  8% 
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cerns  us  here,  will  doubtless  come  in  the  eventual  lowering  of 
the  rates.  Under  the  present  law  the  tax  upon  securities*  (held 
by  a  married  man  with  no  children  and  without  income  other 
than  that  from  securities)  would  normally  range  from  $60  on 
an  income  of  $3,000  to  $703,030  on  an  income  of  $1,000,000. 
Because  of  the  graduated  rates,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  any 
general  effect  upon  security  prices.  While  the  tax  is  measured 
on  the  aggregate  income,  the  effect  upon  the  yield  to  the  holder 
having  a  total  of  $5,000  in  bonds  to  the  holder  of  $1,000,000  in 
bonds  is  quite  different.*  The  principle  as  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent law  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table : 

Nominal  Rate  and  Net  Yields  if  Securities  are  Sold  at 
Incomes  Par  and  Not  Taxed 

Taxed  4%  5%  6% 

Net  yields  when  taxed  under  the  present  law  with  individuals 
having  these  respective  incomes. 

I    5,000  3.904  4.880  5.856 

10,000  3.764  4.705  5.646 

50,000  3.265  4.081  4.897 

100,000  2.752  3.441  4.129 

The  present  Wisconsin  Income  Tax,  the  oldest  of  the  income 
taxes,  is  a  progressive  income  tax,  and  practically  all  forms  of 

B — Surtaxes  are  imposed  on  aU  incomes  over  $5,000.  It  starts 
with  1  per  cent  on  net  incomes  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  and  increases  1 
per  cent  for  every  $2,000  increase  of  Income  up  to  $100,000,  thence  by 
smaller  advances  until  the  maximum  of  65  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  is 
reached. 

C — Personal  Exemptions  are  $1,000  for  single  persons  and  $2,000 
for  married  persons,  the  head  of  a  family  being  allowed  an  additional 
exemption  of  $200  for  each  dependent 

Other  general  exemptions  are  all  forms  of  insurance  premiums  and 
payments,  value  of  property  from  gift  or  bequest  (not  income  from), 
Interest  on  bonds  of  a  state,  territory,  or  subdivision  thereof.  District  of 
Columbia  and  designated  United  States  bonds,  income  of  foreign  govern- 
ments from  investments  in  the  United  States,  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance payments,  and  amounts  received  from  military  service  and  other 
service  essential  to  conducting  of  war.  State  officials  are  presumably 
exempt  from  taxes  on  compensation  received  from  the  state. 

D — ^The  list  of  deductions  allowed  and  to  be  made  in  obtaining  net 
income  are  exceedingly  complicated  and  can  best  be  procured  from  the 
statute  and  the  treasury  rulings. 

^Because  of  the  constant  change  in  Rulings  hy  the  Intrenal  Reve- 
nue Department  information  is  not  complete  without  consulting  such 
services,  as  Corporation  Trust  Company  Tax  Service,  Prentice-Hall  Tax 
Service,  etc. 

The  effect  of  Exemption  Privileges  are  discussed  under  that  topic. 
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income  are  taxed  under  this  statute.  Income  of  corporations 
not  subject  to  this  tax  is  charged  against  the  person,  or  corpora- 
tion, etc.,  receiving  that  income,*  with  an  exemption  of  any 
direct  tax  on  any  form  of  personal  property.  The  tax  is  also  a 
substitute  for  the  personal  property  tax.  If  a  personal  property 
tax  is  paid,  the  amount  of  that  tax  is  deducted  from  the  income 
tax.'  Thus,  if  the  income  tax  were  $50  and  a  personal  prop- 
erty tax  of  $25  had  been  paid,  only  $25  would  be  due  on  the 
income  tax.  The  same  deduction  would  be  allowed  the  cor- 
poration, where  a  tax  m  paid  on  property. 

The  Massachusetts  Aet  of  1917,  which  provides  for  a  flat  6 
per  cent  rate  on  intangible  property,'  and  1%  per  cent  upon 
income  derived  from  annuities,  trades,  and  professions,  is  a 
partial  income  tax*  The  effect  of  this  has  been  a  decrease  from 
the  approximated  average  under  the  old  law.  The  effect  of  such 
a  tax  is,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent. 

The  Massachusetts  tax,  unlike  the  Wisconsin  tax,  is  not  a 
progressive  tax.  Interest  on  bonds  is  generally  taxed  except  on 
bonds  and  notes  secured  by  real  estate  and  taxable  as  real  estate 
in  the  state,  but  only  to  the  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
mortgaged  real  estate,  United  States  bonds  and  the  civil  issues 
of  the  state  and  certain  of  its  minor  civil  divisions.  Dividends 
on  corporations  are  taxed,  except  stock  in  Massachusetts  cor- 
porations, national  banks  and  foreign  corporations  whose  fran- 
chises are  subject  to  a  tax  in  the  state.  And  primarily,  all 
dividends  of  voluntary  associations  are  taxed,  unless  the  volun- 
tary associations  file  agreement  to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  not  safa 
to  assume  that  the  shares  are  exempt,  until  evidence  is  had  of 
the  filing  of  the  agreement.*    There  is  also  a  tax  of  3  per  cent 


*T1ie  rate  is  proprpssive,  bepinninK-  with  1  ppv  cent  on  the  first  |!1,000 
and  Increasinj;  to  tS  per  cent  on  ?r>.000.  Exemptions;  $800  for  indi- 
viduals withoot  fmiiilies;  $1,200  with  fttmllies:  and  $200  for  each  child, 

See  T.  8.  Adainj*,  The  Wisconsin  In<cmie  Tiix,  American  Eeonomio 
Rtview,  vol.  1.   No,  4    iXX-c.  1911),  pp.  1*00-018. 

^Wisconsin  Income  Tax  Laws.  Chap.  i\r*H,  f.aws  1011,  Sec.  1087. 

•♦See  Act  for  rates  on  eanuHl  income  in  1917,  Income  Tax  Aet  1D17, 
pec,  V.  See  a  good,  short,  general  discnssitm  of  the  Act  hy  E.  J.  Bnllock 
in  on  Introduction  to  a  copy  of  the  statute  issued  by  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  E^ostnn   (1910). 

Tlie  taxpayer  may  make  deductions  for  Indebtedness  of  Bueh  pro- 
portion of  the  Interest  paid  on  Ma  total  indebtedness  as  the  income 


k^-  «     _  ^ 
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upon  the  excess  of  gains  over  losses  from  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  intangible  personal  property.  Both  the  broker  and  indi- 
vidual speculator  are  subject  to  this  tax.  The  shifting  possible 
under  this  partial  income  tax  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of  its 
serious  drawbacks  and  must  put  it  to  a  severe  test  when  judged 
by  the  canons  of  just  taxation.  If  stale  tax  reforms  move  for- 
ward with  any  great  rapidity,  this  statute  will  undoubtedly  l>e 
amended.  The  New  York  law,  which  closely  follows  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Law  approved  in  1919,  is,  like  the  Wisconsin  law, 
a  progressive  income  tax.*  Other  instances  might  be  cited  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  trend  of  the  income  tax  in 
relation  to  investment. 

While  the  inheritance  tax*  is  not  a  direct  tax  upon  securities, 
the  investor  who  is  purchasing,  primarily,  for  his  legacy,  must 
give  it  careful  thought.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  exemp- 
tions allowed  by  the  different  states  and  becomes  increasingly 
true  as  the  holdings  grow  in  amount.  As  the  larger  legacies 
have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  group  of  cities  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  and  the  statistics  are  rela- 
tively new,  no  very  wide  popular  interest  has  been  taken  in  this 
problem.  But  with  the  increasing  number  of  fortunes,  espe- 
cially those  of  moderate  size,  and  the  increasing  interest  in  taxes, 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  effect  of  these  taxes  upon 
securities.  What  the  direct  effect  upon  security  values  is,  it 
will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  ever  to  measure  accurately. 

The  three  most  important  practical  points  for  the  prospec- 
tive legator  to  study  are :  (1)  whether  the  tax  is  upon  the  estate 

which  he  dprives  from  taxable  tanj^lble  property  t)ears  to  liLs  Income 
from  all  Kuiiro(\s;  and  an  exe»i[>ttoii  of  $3*X>  of  income  from  tan^ble 
propertj^  U  allowt'ti  to  persons  wliose  total  iiuome  does  not  exc«*e«i  ?000. 

*The  tax  is  imposed  at  graduated  rates  as  follows:  The  first  110.000 
at  1  jier  cent :  next  $40/iOO  at  2  per  cent ;  over  I'lO.^^^lOO  at  3  r»er  cent. 
Securities  exemptofl  are:  ohli^ations  of  the  T'nltetl  States  and  Its  posses- 
gfons:  seenrllies  under  tlic  FiMlertil  Farm  Loan  Act  of  Jnly  IT,  ITHO; 
state  War  Finance  t  V»rp*»rrtHojj  himtU  of  New  York,  and  the  hoods  of 
its  political  snhdi visions.  Personal  exemptions  of  $1.00<J  for  single  per- 
sons, and  ?2,rM»0  for  tlie  hejols  of  families  are  allowe^l, 

'For  a  complete  discnssirm  of  the  operatloiis  of  Hie  Inheritance 
Taxes  «ee  Max  West.  The  Inhcrifonrr  TftJ-,  Tolnmhla  Fniversity  Studies 
In  Jll«tory  of  Eeimondcs  and  Puhllc  Law  i2ml  ed,  IftOsi.  Also  Kdwin 
R.  A.  Seliicman.  Eftmus  on  TiiJ-aiujn,  Chap.  V  (8th  ed.  lfU2>  pp.  12(1-141. 
More  than  four-tifths  of  tlie  states  now  have  some  form  of  an  Inherl- 
tuDce  tax. 
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as  a  whole,  or  on  the  individual  shares  received  by  the  legatee ; 
(2)  whether  the  character  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  rate  are 
equitably  distributed;  (3)  whether  the  legator  at  his  present 
residence  will  be  subject  to  more  than  one  inheritance  tax. 

The  general  practice  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  tax 
the  estate  as  a  whole,  though  the  principle  of  taxing  the  shares 
received  by  the  individual  is  gaining  wider  acceptance*  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  discrimination  should  be  made  against 
an  employee  receiving  $5,000  from  a  $1,000,000  estate,  as  com- 
pared  with  one  receiving  $5,000  from  a  $100,000  estate,  by  tax- 
ing the  former  several  per  cent  more  than  the  latter.*  Tax  rates 
on  inheritance  in  tho  United  States  have  also  been  increased 
and  the  amount  of  the  exemption  has  been  lowered  especially 
in  the  collateral  inheritance  (that  of  legatees  not  lineal  descend- 
ants). The  movement  toward  the  progressive  inheritance  tax 
has  also  made  a  decided  progress.  The  range  used  by  the 
states  is  w^ide,  the  tax  varying  from  1  to  5  per  cent  on  legacies 
inherited  by  lineal  descendants  and  IV2  to  25%  on  collateral 
legacies.  The  tendency  in  legislation  is  toward  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  increase  of  rates  on  the  latter  legacies.  Exemptions  for 
the  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances  average  from  $100  to  $2,000, 
and  direct  inheritance  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  A  few  make 
exemptions  as  high  as  $25,000* 


"Edwin  R.  A.  Seligirian.  Emqus  on  Taxation  (8th  Ed,)»  p.  13a  Also 
see  Report  of  the  Special  Tax  Commimon  of  New  York,  of  which  Pro- 
feasor  Seligman  was  a  ni ember, 

'One  of  the  serious  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  muddled  state 
of  the  inheritance  tax  laws  is  the  duplication  resulting  from  over- 
lapping jurisdictions.  Mr.  W.  D.  T.  Trefry;  whosse  reeomniendations 
were  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  tersely  and  aptly  states 
our  whole  problem  of  duplication  in  inheritance  taxes,  in  his  annual 
report  for  Massachusetts  (January,  1912  >  : 

'*Investors  all  over  the  country  nre  carefully  seektnjs  for  securities 
which  are  subject  to  no  legacy  tax  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  the 
domicile  of  the  owner.  If  Massachusetts  shall  cease  to  tax  non-resident 
estates  on  account  of  their  share  in  MassAchusetts  corporations,  these 
shares  will  become  much  more  attractive  for  foreign  investors  .    ,    , 

*'We  now  tax  a  non-resident  estate  with  reference  to  any  savings  of 
other  bank  aecouats  in  this  commonwealth,  on  account  of  any  bonds  of 
whatever  nature  which  at  the  time  of  death  of  the  owner  are  physically 
present  in  this  commonwealth,  and  on  account  of  any  debt  due  him  from 
a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  It  may  be  that  such  non-resident  has 
never  lived  In  Massachusetts ;  that  he  puts  his  money  and  sectiritles  in 
the  safe*keeping  of  our  banks  for  his  convenience  only ;  that  his  loans 
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Tbi  Ftdfrral  Bitete 
BiiWM  Aei  0l  1916  b 
ii  vRjr  Kdyt  wiA 

rifirmiie  i4!t,  aim  to  be  ehanged.'  Tlie  Federal  tsx  k  not  pfaieed 
upon  the  pwipeft^  bsl  upon  tibe  tnasfer.  It  k  kmd  iqMm 
the  entire  net  evtate^  end  the  tax  nrast  be  paid  out  of  die  estate 
before  the  latter  k  dktriboted.  The  New  Totk  mheritanee 
taXp  to  the  contraiy,  k  an  mdmdiial  inberitanee  tax.  It  k  a 
tax  on  the  right  of  aneeearioii,  and  the  tax  k  kried  on  the  bass 
of  the  market  raliie  of  the  property  and  the  eharaeter  of  the 
kiariiip.  The  Federal  tax  k  plaeed  upon  all  estates  which 
ineied  $S0,000,  except  that  for  the  holdings  of  a  foreign  resi- 
dent, the  tax  U  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  property 
located  in  the  United  States.  The  tax  k  payable  within  one 
year  after  death.* 

tn  MAMS'^hiuietta  restdeiits  are  good  trnfltneaa  for  hlsL  And  yH  we 
now  ffti  the  eitate  of  rodi  peraoa  becaiue  he  tiaa  liad  coofldeiice  in  our 
Irmtltfitloriii  and  oor  cltlzeiu.  ...  So  long  aa  MasaaeiittapttB  and  other 
MMtfm  tux  lei^deif  and  ancceflaloifi  In  thif  nianner,  we  most  expect  con- 
fnjilan  and  corofilalDt  aKalnj^t  tax  laws.  In  my  Judgment  confiscation 
rather  fhan  taxation  fitly  describe*  this  practice, 

*'H  in  wiOl  known  that  the  banka  and  tmst  companies  of  Rhode 
filand  which  han  no  inheritance  Iax  law  are  now  the  depoaltoriea  of 
Jargt"  amoufitii  of  mf»ney  of  non-re«idents.  If  we  shall  ceaae  taxing  the 
iHitat4«»  of  rifrrireHldpnt  decedent*  with  reference  to  their  persona]  prop* 
ertjr  oM*  tlnandttl  irmtltutions  will  receive  larsre  amounts  of  deposits 
from  foreiifnera.  Such  money  In  the  hands  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panlei  becomes  a  part  of  the  working  capital  of  our  indtistries.  To 
ascore  Ita  use  Is  wise  action*  and  in  my  Judgment  ought  not  to  be 
dilared  .  ,  .  **  (Proceedinffs  of  the  Sixth  Btate  and  Local  Taxation 
Cmfifrmce  iril2,  pp.  299-300.) 

The  utatrH  that  have  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  double 
taxation  of  InrnnKlttles  art*:  Arkansas,  Connecticut.  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
IxmiJilaiia,  Maryland.  Masiacbu setts.  Minnesota,  Ml<«Houri,  Montana. 
Ktliraska^  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Diteota.  TMinessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
■ad  Wyoming,     {1918.) 

•Thi*  last  revision  of  this  act  In  force  at  this  writing  Is  that  of 
FVliruary  'Jfi,   1919, 

The  ntiiount  of  the  tax  is  determined  by  taking  the  following  per- 
ccniaiC(*  of  the  values  given  opposite: 

PertVtit                           Excee^l                                  Exceeding 
1  f    r»o,f)Oi>  I 

a  150/XIO  50,000 

i  2*10,000  immo 

4  4,10.000  2rH>.ooo 

6  750.000  4ri0.000 

i  1,000,000  750,000 
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While  the  Stock  Transfer  Acts  do  not  apply  to  bonds,  brief 
mention  of  their  characteristics  should  at  least  be  made.  The 
New  York  statute/  the  forerunner  of  these  laws,  requires  that 
all  sales,  or  agreements  to  sell  or  memoranda  of  sales  of  stock 
shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  cents  for  each  hundred  dollars 
of  the  stock  *s  face  value  except  where  the  shares  have  no  mone- 
tary value»  when  the  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  on  each  share. 
Payment  of  the  tax  is  noted  by  the  affixing  of  an  adhesive 
stamp.  The  transfer  of  a  certificate  without  the  stamp  is 
considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  transfer  without  the  payment 
of  the  tax  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  of  legal  proceeding. 

The  Federal  Stock  Transfer  Tax,  which  is  quite  similar  to 
the  New  York  law,  reads  as  follows; 

'S\ll  sales  or  agreements  to  sell,  or  memoranda  of  sales  or 
deliveries  of  or  transfers  of  legal  title  to  shares  or  certificates  of 
stock  or  of  profits  or  of  interest  in  property  or  accumulations 
in  any  corporation,  or  to  rights  to  subscribe  for  or  to  receive 
such  shares  or  certificates  whether  made  upon  or  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  corporation  or  by  any  assignment  in  blank,  or  by 
Rny  delivery,  or  by  any  paper  or  agreement  or  memorandum  or 
other  evidence  of  transfer  or  sale,  whether  entitling  the  holder 
in  any  manner  to  the  benefit  of  such  stock,  interest,  or  rights  or 
^ot,  on  each  $100  of  face  value  or  fraction  thereof  2  cents,  and 
where  sueli  shares  are  without  par  or  face  value,  the  tax  shall 
be  2  cents  on  the  transfer  or  sale  or  agreement  to  sell  on  each 
share,  unless  the  actual  value  thereof  is  in  excess  of  $100  per 
share,  in  which  case  the  tax  shall  be  2  cents  on  each  $100  of 
actual  value  or  fraction  thereof/" 

The  Place  of  Taxation  for  the  Holder*— ^here  should  a 
man  pay  his  taxes?  Should  all  taxes  bo  paid  where  the  security 
holder  resides?    Shall  the  tax  be  paid  where  the  corporation's 

>x¥.  Y,  Tax  Laufi  of  1909,  as  amended,  Sees.  270-2S0. 

*  Fed  era!  Revenue  Act  of  1918. 

Thpre  is  a  bopeful  sign  iji  the  reco^ition  of  situs  now  eotniag 
forward  in  income  tax  decisions.  In  a  recent  Ma.s«aclin»?ettH  case.  '*a8 
applied  to  income  by  residents  throy^li  non-residents'  trustees,  .  ,  .  the 
court  is  urged  to  prevent  the  taxation  of  income  of  a  resident  from 
securities  held  hy  a  non-resident  trustet\  tlie  securitiest  not  iielnir  taxed 
to  the  trustee  by  tlie  foreign  state/'  The  court  states :  "This  princ*^!3 
of  taxation,  JuRt  itself  and  l)ased  upon  recojrnition  of  lii<e  rip:ht8  of  sister 
states,  anrt  manifestly  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  duplicate  taxation 
upon  the  same  property  in  different  states,  does  not  seem  to  violate  anjr 
guarantee  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Conatitutlon." 
m  .  .  Maguire  vs.  Tax  Commissioner,  120  N.  £,  162. 
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property  is  located  or  in  the  state  in  whicli  it  is  incorporated  I 
If,  under  the  latter  condition,  the  taxes  paid  are  to  be  divided 
between  the  states,  upon  what  basis  should  they  be  apportioned? 
Should  a  resident  of  Chicago  owning  a  private  manufacturing 
plant  in  Missouri  not  be  taxed  on  the  plant,  and  the  holder  of  a 
security  bond  of  a  similar  enterprise  be  taxed  t  Should  the 
bond  be  taxed  and  the  stock  not,  or  vice  versa?  Legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  are  still  in  considerable  confusion  in  trying 
to  find  answers  for  these  questions.  If  securities  are  to  be 
cjircctly  taxed,  the  situs  must  be  determined  before  the  taxation 
of  intangibles  in  the  various  states  can  be  made  equitable.  The 
constitutional  restrictions,  the  eagerness  of  the  state  to  tax  all 
objects  without  an  understanding  of  the  results,  and  the  unwilU 
ingness  to  give  up  old  practices  have  been  responsible  for  this 
situation* 

It  is  now  a  recognized  rale  in  the  United  States  that  real 
estate  should  be  exclusively  taxed  where  located.  With  tangible 
personal  property  and  intangible  property  the  determination 
of  situs  is  more  difficult.*  The  Committee  of  the  National  Taxa- 
tion Association  of  1915,  which  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
decisions  affecting  situs,  has  well  sutiimarized  the  problems 
involved.     This  summary  is  quoted  at  length; 

"L  Tangible  personal  property  if  permanently  located  is 
taxable  where  located  and  not  elsewhere;  if  not  permanently 
located  elsewhere,  it  is  taxable  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner, 
{Unwn  Transit  Cotnpany  vs.  Kentucky,  199  U.  S,  194;  Sotdh- 
ern  Pacifc  Company  vs.  Kentucky,  222  U.  S.  63.) 

**2.  Intangible  personal  property  is  subject  to  taxation  at 
the  domicile  of  its  owner.  Whether  such  intangible  personal 
property  is  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile  of  its  o\TOer  when 
it  has  acquired  an  independent  situs  for  taxation  in  another 
jurisdiction  is  uncertain.  The  current  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is.  The  contrary  view,  however,  has  been  suggested,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  rule  applicable  to  tangible  personal 
property  may  be  extended  to  intangible  personal  property. 
(C/.  Hairktj  vs.  MMen,  232  U.  S.  1.  12,  Liverpool  etc.,  Ins, 
Co,  vs.  Orleans  Assessors,  221  U,  S.  34G,  354.)  In  the  cases  in 
which  taxation  of  such  property  in  two  jurisdictions  has  been 

'In  a  recent  case  the  court  decided  that  a  corporation  or^ranlzed  In 
the  state,  Imt  havinsr  no  prc^pertj'  in  thf»  srntc,  shonUl  be  taxed.  Grand 
Forks  County  vs.  Cream  of  Wheat  Comimay,  170  N.  W.  S«j3. 
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gastained,  the  property  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile  of 
its  owner  has  been  considered  to  be  different  from  that  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  other  jurisdiction,  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage of  real  estate  the  debt  is  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile 
(KiHland  vs,  Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.  491)  ;  the  interest  in  real 
estate  where  the  land  lies  {Savings  Society  vs,  Multnomah 
County,  169  U.  S.  421) ;  in  the  case  of  shares  of  stock  the  shares 
are  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile;  the  corporate  property, 
where  such  property  is  located  or  where  the  corporation  is 
incorporated.  liawley  vs.  Maiden  supra,  page  9.  Shares  of 
stock  may  be  made  subject  to  taxation  in  the  state  of  incorpora- 
tion— Corry  vs.  Baltimore,  196  11.  S.  466— whether  they  may  be 
made  subject  to  taxation  both  there  and  at  the  domicile  of  the 
owner,  quaere*     (See  Hawley  vs.  Maiden^  supra.) 

'*3*  Intangible  personal  property  may  acquire  a  situs  for 
purposes  of  taxation  independent  of  the  doniicile  of  its  ow'ner. 
The  law  upon  this  point  must  be  separately  stated  for  different 
forms  of  intangible  personal  property  *    .    . 

"f.  State  and  municipal  bonds  are  subject  to  taxa- 
tion in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  permanently 
located.  (See  New  Orleans  vs,  Stempel^  supra,  p.  322. 
Buck  vs.  Beach,  206  U.  S.  392,  407,)  .   .  . 

^'h.  Bonds,  being  specialties,  are  subject  to  taxation 
in  the  jurisdiction  in  wiiieh  they  are  permanently  located, 
(Holmes,  J.,  in  Sdliger  vs.  Kenincky,  213  U.  S.  200, 
204,)  How  far  the  decision  in  State  Tax  on  Foreign 
Held  Bonds^  supra,  as  limited  by  later  decisions  estab- 
lishes  the  proposition  that  such  bonds  are  not  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  debtor  is 
domiciled  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  even  if  an 
ordinary  credit  or  promissory  note  is  siibj(!ct  to  taxation 
in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  debtor  is  domiciled,  a  bond 
— being  considered  the  thing  itsclf^s  subject  to  a  dif- 
ferent rule.     (See  Blatkstone  vs,  MtUer^  supra,  p.  205.) 

**i.  Mortgages  are  subject  to  taxation  in  the  jurisdie- 
tion  in  wiiich  the  land  lies  on  the  theory  that  the  tax  is 
imposed  upon  the  mortgagee's  interest  in  the  real  estate. 
{Satnitgs  Society  vs.  Mulfnoryiah  County,  supra.)  So 
far  as  has  yet  been  decided,  the  note  or  bond  secured  by 
such  mortgage  is  subject  to  the  same  niles  of  taxation  as 
an  unsecured  note  or  bond.    (See  supra  2  and  3,  g  and  h.) 

'* j.  Corporate  stock.  Shares  of  stock  in  corporations 
organised  under  state  laws  may  be  given  a  situs  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  within  the  state  of  incorporation. 
{Corry  vs.  Balti'imre,  supra.)     It  is  undecided  whether 
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under  these  eireumstances  such  shares  of  stock  may  also 
be  taxed  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner 

**k.  Shares  of  stock  in  national  banks  are  by  Federal 
statute  subject  to  taxation  only  in  the  state  in  which 
such  banks  are  located/'* 

Incidence  of  Taxation  of  rnfangihles  {Securities).^ — The  one 
concern  to  the  security  holder  in  studying  taxation  of  intan- 
gibles is,  who  finally  pays  the  tax?  A  tax  may  be  shifted  to 
another,  though  the  direct  payment  of  the  tax  by  the  security 
holder  makes  it  difficult  for  bim  to  appreciate  this*  A  little 
study  of  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation  soon  convinces 
one  of  the  many  possibilities  of  the  shifting  of  a  tax. 

The  tax  upon  the  security  can  be  levied  either  on  the  income 
or  on  the  property  of  the  corporation  or  on  the  principal  of 
the  security  held.  If  the  tax  is  on  income,  the  direct  tax  on 
the  income  of  the  corporation  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
security  holder  as  the  tax  on  the  income  from  the  stock  or  bond 
in  his  possession.  If  the  tax  is  a  general  tax  on  all  forms  of 
income,  the  tax  cannot  be  shifted  from  the  individual  share- 
holder or  unit  upon  which  the  tax  is  Icviedt  as  the  return  from 
all  sources  will  be  affected  alike.  If  the  tax  is  placed  upon  the 
income  of  a  selected  class  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  other 
particular  units,  or  if  a  general  tax  is  unequally  levie<I,  the  tax 
will  result  in  a  discount  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock.  This 
will  be  a  specific  loss  to  the  individual  who  held  the  stock 
before  the  tax  was  levied.  The  purchaser,  however,  who  buys 
the  stock  after  the  levy  of  the  tax,  will  be  given  the  benefit  of 
the  discount  of  this  tax.  If  the  corporation  deducts  the  tax 
from  the  interest  the  result  is  the  same.* 

If  a  general  property  tax  be  placed  upon  a  particular  kind 
or  group  of  corporations,  and  the  tax  can  be  shifted  to  the 
consumer  of  the  products,  or  by  an  increase  of  rents  or  interest 
charge,  the  result  will  be  the  same  to  the  stockholder,  as  with 

^Prfjccedinffn  of  Sntional  Tarailon  Afiffiofuiiion,  1015,  pp.  3C9-371. 

*Wliat  logically  might  seem  uiKler  this  topic  to  he  the  ronclURlon  of 
this  chapter — and  it  mfcht  well  lie  read  in  cnnchisloD — \»  incliidetl  here 
to  jrive  the  reader  a  clearer  eonreptfon  of  the  piirpoi^e  of  fhe  chapter. 

*E4wiD  II.  A.  8eIi*rmaD,  Esmuff  on  Taxation  (Sth  ed.  1912),  p.  30S. 
Alio  see  Douh]e  Taxation. 
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the  partial  income  tax.  The  stock  will  sell  at  a  discount  equiva- 
lent to  the  tax.  The  holders,  at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of 
the  tax,  are  the  losers.  If  the  dividends  are  lowered  to  meet 
this  tax,  the  subsequent  purchaser  is  as  well  off,  for  the  lower 
market  value  will  mean  an  equivalent  net  jield. 

The  former  general  practice  of  corporations,  as  far  as  pay- 
ment at  source  is  concerned,  was  to  assume  the  payment  of 
the  bond  tax*  With  the  increase  of  the  Federal  income  taxes, 
however,  corporations  which  assume  this  tax  are  heprinning  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  will  be  assumed.  If  the  cor* 
poration  pays  the  noiinal  2  per  cent  tax  on  the  bonds,  the 
bondholder  then  hm  the  right  to  deduct  this  tax  on  the  filing 
of  the  proper  exemption  sehe^inle.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown,  as  referred  to  elsewhere,  that  where  the  tax  cannot  be 
shifted  in  another  %vay,  it  will  ultimately  result  in  a  hij^her 
rate  being  paid  by  the  borrower.  This  has  been  conclusively 
shown  in  mortgage  taxation. 

E xe tnpt ions ^— With  the  constant  changes  in  tax  laws  bear- 
ing upon  securities  and  with  the  adoption  of  income  taxes  with 
their  particular  exemptions,  a  careful  consideration  of  tax 
exempt  securities  has  become  of  more  importance  to  the  investor. 
So  many  technicalities  and  obscure  legal  points  are  involved, 
however,  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  secure  the  advice  of  an 
expert.  For  illustration,  when  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the 
3%'s  Liberty  Loans  into  the  4*s  w^as  given,  many  exchanges 
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^The  state  cotistitiUioos  of  twenty-two  states  do  not  permit  of  eillier 
exempting  or  taxiiiif  seeiirlties  at  a  lower  rate  than  otlier  property. 
In  three  Btates  the  rlglit  of  exemption  Is  dout>tt»il.  Tlie  remaining 
states  hare  the  right  to  pass  exemptionH  or  lower  rates  under  ttielr  con- 
fltltutions.  i Investment  Bankers"  Bulledtt,  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  Aug.  20,  1913.) 
Exemption  of  personal  property  outside  of  state:  Alahama,  California, 
Connect ieut.  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  . 
Rhode  Island.  South  CaroHna.  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia  exempt 
personal  property  from  taxation  when  the  property  is  permanently 
located  in  another  .state  and  taxetl  in  that  fttate.  Exemption  of  himds: 
Eisht  states,  California,  Connecticut,  Coiorado,  Massachusetts.  Missis- 
sippi fif  the  rate  does  not  exceed  <J  per  cent),  New  Jersey,  Ilhmle  Island 
and  Wyoming',  exempt  real  estate  iMinds  secured  l»y  real  estate  within 
Ihe  state.  All  honds  in  Michigan.  Minnesota  (see  RecordinK  Tax)  and 
Missouri  (specially  enumerated)  are  subject  to  the  special  Deht  Secured 
Tax,  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  classification  for  all 
bonds. 
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which  could  have  been  made  with  profit  by  the  small  purchaser 
of  the  S%*s  were  not  made  because  of  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  tax  would  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  interest.  It 
was  the  taxes  applicable  to  the  later  Liberty  Loan  issues  which 
resulted  in  their  greater  depression  in  price  than  the  3i^*s.  Of 
course,  had  this  same  original  small  purchaser  of  the  3V^*8  pur- 
chased one  of  the  other  issues  at  the  point  of  greatest  deprecia- 
tion, his  advantage  would  have  been  larger.  The  problem  of 
switching  from  tax*excmpt  municipals  to  higher  yield  railroads 
involves  the  same  kind  of  problem  and  must  be  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  one's  taxable  income. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  experiences  showing  the  effect 
of  tax-exemption  privileges  is  in  the  trend  of  the  Liberty  issues 
of  the  United  States  during  1920,  At  no  time  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  other  Liberty  issues 
which  only  had  partial  exemption  privileges  did  the  3^^  per 
cents/  which  enjoyed  full  exemptions*  show  a  corresponding 
fall  in  price.  This  issue,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  gradual 
Federal  income  tax  rate,  was  bought  up  by  the  large  investors 
who  placed  the  bonds  in  their  strong  boxes.  As  a  conse<iuence, 
the  large  resales  of  the  other  Liberty  issues  which  depressed  the 
market  did  not  include  the  3i/i  issue*  With  the  rumor,  how- 
ever, in  May,  1921,  that  the  Federal  income  taxes  were  to  be 
lowered,  the  Liberty  3^4 '»  settled  to  new  low  records.  But  this 
is  again  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  same  conditions 
referred  to  above. 

The  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system  are  also 
privileged  to  exemption  from  the  Federal  income  tax.  With 
these  farm  loan  bonds,  whose  nominal  rate  is  5  per  cent,  selling 
at  a  price  to  yield  4.75,  this  yield  to  an  individual  with  an  in- 
come of  $50,000  would  be  equivalent  to  a  net  return  of  6.88 
per  cent  from  a  bond  whose  income  to  the  individual  was  sub- 
ject to  the  tax. 

The  advantages  to  the  holder  of  municipal  securities  under 
the  exempt  privileges  were  very  quickly  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased market  for  these  securities.    The  reason  for  this  is  seen 


*Thc  3%"s  are  aluo  exempt  from  aU  taxes  with  the  €XcepttoQ  of 
estate  and  loberitance  taxes. 
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in  the  following  table  which  shows  the  income  that  a  bond,  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  income  tax,  must  yield  to  give  an  income 
equivalent  to  that  of  municipal  bonds  not  subject  to  this  tax: 


indivt- 
dual's 
lueame 


$1(W0 

50,000 
100,000 
{iOO/XX> 


Yield  of  Municipal  Bonds  Not  Subject  to  Federal  Income  Tax 

The  yield  necessary  when  tbe  Income  from  the  bonds 
to  the  holder  Is  subject  to  the  tax,  to  yield  the  above 
amounts  on  munidpal  tax  exempt  bonds, 

4.49  5m  5.82 

5.50  a52  7,25 
9.09                               1053                             11.36 

13.79  15.52  1754 


With  this  variation  detennined  by  the  amount  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  income,  the  ultimate  influence  on  the  price  of  the 
securities  can  only  be  approximated,  unless  the  conditions  of  the 
particular  income  are  known. 

The  original  act  of  1913  made  a  further  provision  for  the 
so-called  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent  Avhich  could  be  paid  at  its 
source.  This  rate  was  increased  to  2  per  cent  under  the  act  of 
1918.  Under  this  ** tax-free-covenant,'*  certificates  are  required 
with  the  presentation  of  coupons  indicating  that  the  tax  has 
been  paid.  The  effect  of  the  payment  or  non-payment,  theo- 
retically at  least,  has  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
bond. 

To  illustrate,  first  assume  that  a  5  per  cent  return  is  de- 
manded on  a  $5^000  bond  and  the  corporation  has  not  paid  the 
full  2  per  cent  tax  denmnded ;  what  would  be*  the  effect  on  the 
price  of  the  bond?  The  prospective  purchaser  of  the  bond 
would  realize  first  that  the  tax  on  the  $250  annual  income  at  2 
per  cent  will  be  $5.00  or  that  the  bond  will  yield  an  income  of 
$245  if  he  has  to  pay  the  tax*  If  he  is  unwilling  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  bond  at  a  price  which  will  jield  him  the 
5  per  cent  and  reimburse  him  for  the  amount  paid  out  in  taxes 
on  his  income.  This  price  would  be  found  by  finding  what  sum 
at  5  per  cent  is  necessary  to  give  $245.  On  a  $1,000  bond  this 
return  would  be  $49  for  the  year.  Then  49  -r-  .05  =  980,  the 
price  at  which  the  purchaser  would  have  to  buy  the  bond  if  it  is 
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to  yield  him  a  net  5  per  cent.  The  total  yield  at  a  price  of  980 
for  the  bond  woiUd  be  5.10  but  after  dedocting  .10,  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  the  net  amount  to  the  holder  would  be  5  per  cent. 
If  the  eorporation  paid  the  tax  it  would  have  to  par  the  .10  on 
thii  bond,  which  added  to  the  5  per  cent  paid  the  investor 
would  be  5.10,  the  price  which  it  must  pay  for  its  money.' 

Capita]  stock,  when  held  by  residents  in  the  state  in  which 
the  eorporation  is  incorporated,  is  in  a  few  states  tax-exempt, 
Ttumt  securities  have  been  advertised  by  bankers  as  the  most 
diiinible  purchases  for  residents  in  that  state.  If  this  is  an 
aetual  net -advantage  to  the  resident-purchaser^  the  argument  is 
for  the  purchase.  The  arguments  advanced  for  these  non- 
taxable securities  are  not  always  discriminating  as  to  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  securities  offered.  Does  the  larger  net-yield  actually 
ariie  from  the  advantage  that  the  particular  security  possesses 
over  other  securities  in  the  same  market,  or  is  it  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  inherent  values  of  the  corporation  itself  t  When  a 
market  is  cmce  cognizant  of  an  advantage  or  disadvantage,  it 
will  always  level  up  these  differences  in  securities  of  equal 
grade,  though  experience  has  shown  that  with  purely  local 
issaeSy  especially  the  smaller  ones,  the  advantage  of  tax-exemp- 
tion may  continue  for  several  years  before  the  market  price  has 
fully  recognized  this  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
*Hmlification  raises  the  whole  argument  of  the  relative  safety 
(other  things  of  course  being  equal)  of  the  small  and  the  large 
corporate  issues  as  purchases.  The  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser  nnist  determine  this. 

Where  the  securities  are  of  equal  safety,  the  comparison 
between  these  tax-exempt  securities  of  corporations  and  tax- 
exempt  state  and  municipal  bonds  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  former  are  subject  to  the  Federal  income  tax,  while  the 
latter  arc  not»  a  condition  which  will  give  some  of  the  munici- 
pul  boiids  the  advantage  of  a  higher  net  yield.  Again  the  ten- 
dency of  the  market  prices  in  the  long  run  is  always  to  tend  to 

*Roy  r.  0»»rmKl«  Hie  KfTectft  of  Taxation  on  Securities.  Annals 
Amir,  Aaut,  of  I'oi  4  Hoc,  Sri,  vul,  Ixxxvitl,  p.  KlTi.  No  reference  has 
l»pen  mnde  to  the  Kxr«*s«  r*n>flts  Tax  (wlilch  npiiMes  to  the  income  of 
conn»nitlrn»H.  or  (•»  I^rt-fcrrHl  Stock)  an  the  latter  Issues  are  not  pri- 
umrtly  iU»cu«4seil  Iti  Ihia  volume. 
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level  up  according  to  their  prospective  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, so  that  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  the  privileges  accru- 
■  ing  to  him. 
Exemptions  from  taxes  on  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  made 
by  a  few  states  to  encourage  indostry  to  locate  within  the  states, 
though  the  majority  of  exemptions  are  for  the  avoidance  of 
duplication  in  taxation*  The  majority  of  the  jurisdictions,  how- 
ever, tax  the  holder  of  corporate  securities  without  regard  to 
their  location/  This  frequently  results  in  unjustified  double 
taxation. 

Some  states^  as  noted  under  the  low  rate  plan,  effect  a  com- 
promise by  allowing  a  low  rate  in  the  form  of  a  single  record- 
ing tax  or  a  low  annual  rate  only  applicable  to  intangibles. 
Judicial  decisions  in  still  another  group  of  states  have  required 
the  state  to  make  exemptions.  The  change  in  the  courts'  atti- 
tude on  a  number  of  the  important  points  of  their  decisions 
has  often  made  these  decisions  uncertain  criteria.*  With  the 
exception  of  the  efforts  to  correct  unjust  duplicate  taxation, 
direct  exemptions  for  corporation  securities  are  on  the  decrease. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  taxing  securities  of  foreign 
corporations  held  by  residents  continues^  because  of  the  inability 
to  agree  upon  the  situs.  But  where  exemptions  of  the  securi- 
ties of  corporations  of  other  states  are  made,  there  is  eonsid- 
Ierablc  difference  in  procedure  among  the  states,  A  few  states 
exempt  investors'  share-holdings  in  foreign  corporations  when 
they  are  taxed  in  the  state  in  which  the  company  is  organized,* 
Massachusetts  under  its  old  law,  existing  since  1836,  made  a 
distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  shareholders,  exempt- 
ing the  former  and  taxing  the  holders  of  foreign  shares.  Real 
■estate  mortgages  and  the  capital  stock  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations are  the  securities  which  are  most  commonly  exempted. 


Dc 
Hut 

H«0] 


^Exemptions  must  be  studletl  in  cl€»se  conjunction  with  situs  and 
Double  Taxation.  Al^o  see  excerpts  from  state  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes for  exemptions, 

'A  study  of  tlie  Louslana  cases  is  particularly  instructive  Id  this 
nnection. 

•Thia  general  rule  i»  accepted  either  by  statute  or  decision  in  CaU- 
fornia,  Connecticut.  Louisiana,  New  Framt>shire,  New  Jersey,  Now  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  (See  also  footnote  on  Refil  Estate  Mort- 
gages.) 
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As  corporate  loans  are  not  often  directly  taxed,  the  problems 
of  special  exemptions  are,  accordingly,  less  frequent.  When 
direct  taxation  of  both  the  corporation  and  its  bonds  is  prac- 
ticed, the  subject  is  controversial,  and  Professor  Seligman  main- 
tains that  **so  soon  as  the  taxation  of  corporate  loans  becomes 
as  general  as  is  now,  the  taxation  of  corporate  stoek,  we  shall 
be  confronted  with  precisely  the  same  difficulties/**  (This 
does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  income  tax.) 

The  exemption  of  inuniclpals  is  more  consequential  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  securities^  and  is  especially  importiint 
since  the  adoption  of  the  income  taxes.  Th;s  includes  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  except  those  previously  specified  as  exempt, 
territories^  insular  possessions,  municipalities  of  territories  and 
states,  and  all  subdivisions  of  the  state  where  so  designated  by 
the  state  constitution  or  stati^te.  The  exemption  of  territorial 
issues  has  been  debated.  Attorney  Frederick  N.  Judson  draws 
the  conclusion  that  ''it  was  contended  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  declare  this  exemption.  But  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (6th  Cir.)  held,  .  .  .  ^That  where  Congress  lawfully 
directs  the  issue  of  evidence  of  indebtedness  in  the  exercise  of 
any  power  derived  by  it  from  the  Constitution  .  .  .  such  evi- 
dence of  debt  are  exempt  from  state  taxation,  or  at  least  may 
be  exempted  therefrom^  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  give  them  this 
quality/"* 

In  the  states  w^hieh  allow  tax  exemption  of  their  own  issues 
and  those  of  their  subdivisions,  the  outstanding  factor  is  the 
recent  date  of  the  extension  of  this  privilege.  Only  five  states 
out  of  the  list  given  below  allow  entire  exemption  of  all  issues/ 

^Edwin  R.  A.  ScTi^rmati,  Entnyn  on  TaxaHfm  {1912>.  p.  308. 

'Frc'flerick  X.  Jurtson.  J  Treating  fm  thv  Power  of  Taxtjthm  (1917>, 
p.  17.  SfH*  other  leading  c»rtses  clttnl  \n  this  clmpk^r,  MtHZ^uUofli  vs. 
Maryland  (4  Whoaton  Mi\  4  L,  Ed.  57ri)  :  Osborn  vs.  I^nltect  States  (0 
Wheat  on  7ZH,  0  T.,  Kd,  2(H\  :  Weston  vst.  Charleston  (2  Teters,  450.  7 
L.  Kd.  4?^1)  ;  Gretber  vk.  WHpht  (23  C.  C,  A.  408.  75  Fe<l.  742,  181MU  ; 
Farmers  Sc  M.  Bakings  Bank  vs.  Minnesota  (232  l\  S.  niO,  58  L.  Ed. 
700;  1014),  etc. 

■Of  the  Civil  OhUgfltlonA  all  honds  or  certificates  issued  prior  to 
the  Kiircipean  war  of  1014  are  ^'exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  or 
duties  of  the  United  States  a 8  well  an  from  taxation  In  any  forrn  l»y 
or  under  nfate,  mnntciiml  or  locnl  authority.'*  (See  also  2  Peter*?  4ri4>, 
7  L.  Ed,  4S1J  They  are  not  exetnpt  from  Fe<leral  estate  taxes.  The 
prindpul  of  all  oltngations  issued  durlntf  the  War  is  e^xempt,  as  well  as 


^ 
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If  the  rate  of  increase  in  exemptions  of  the  last  ten  years  con- 
tinues, a  very  large  share  of  all  issues  outstanding  will  be  ex- 
empted in  another  decade.  Consequently,  as  municipals  bonds 
are  not  subject  to  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  it  will  result  in  a 
relative  lowering  of  the  rates  of  these  issues  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  best  secured  private  corporations.  While  first  the 
advocacy  and  then  the  adoption  of  the  income  taxation  have 
hastened  this  action,  already  considerable  agitation  is  being 
made  against  any  form  of  exemption. 

the  income  from  the  First  Liberty  Loan  3V^'s.  On  aU  other  war  issues 
the  income  from  an  aggregate  of  ^,000  is  exempt  from  taxes.  Other 
special  exemptions  are  allowed  in  each  issue  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  the  statute. 

The  insular,  territorial,  and  territorial  municipal  bonds  are  also 
exempted,  though  there  has  been  considerable  contention  over  the  latter. 
(Grether  vs.  Wright,  23  C.  C.  A.  498,  75  Fed.  742,  1896.) 

Federal  Stock  Land  Banks  and  Federal  Land  Banks  bonds  have 
been  exempted  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

Of  the  states,  the  following  exempt  practically  all  of  the  issues  of 
the  state  and  its  divisions  (The  date  following  indicates  the  date  from 
which  the  exemption  applied.  Because  of  limit  of  space,  statutes  are 
not  given)  :  Alabama  (1911)  ;  Arizona  (1912,  and  by  decision  of  terri- 
torial and  territorial  municipal  issues) ;  California  (1902)  ;  Connecticut 
(1917)  ;  Delaware  (see  Chronical  Jan.  29,  1919,  p.  108) ;  Georgia  (last 
decision  1907)  ;  Indiana  (1903)  ;  Iowa  (1909)  ;  Kansas  (1909)  ;  Ken- 
tucky (1915)  ;  Louisiana  (see  Chronicle.  June  29,  1910.  p.  147) ;  Maine 
(1909)  ;  Maryland  (1914)  ;  Massachusetts  (1908)  ;  Michigan  (1909) ; 
Minnesota  (1911)  ;  New  Jersey  (1893) ;  New  Mexico  (same  as  Arizona)  ; 
New  York  (1908)  ;  Utah  (Special  ruling,  no  special  statute)  ;  Washing- 
ton (1907)  ;  Wisconsin  (1911)  ;  Wyoming  (1905). 
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RAILROAD    BONDS:    PHYSICAL   FACTORS,   TRAFFIC 
STATISTICS,  AND  REGULATIONS 

Traffic  Detemiinaies^—The  character  of  the  traffic  of  a  rail- 
road is  determinoti  larpfcly  by  its  geographical  location.  In  the 
United  States  this  has  been  peculiarly  true  because  of  the  great 
expanse  of  territory,  which  has  meant  both  a  wide  range  in 
the  character  of  traffic  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  long 
hauls.  It  is  the  latter  peculiaritj  which  makes  any  financial 
comparison  with  the  European  railroads  almost  impossible. 
The  first  requirement,  therefore,  in  any  analysis  of  railroad 
securities  is  a  careful  examination  of  a  railroad's  location,  the 
character  and  the  permanency  of  the  resources,  the  existing  and 
potential  possibilities  of  production  in  the  territory,  and  the 
location  and  character  of  itvS  terminal  facilities.  It  is  to  an 
analysis  of  these  physical  factors  that  this  chapter  is  devoted. 
Earnings,  maintenance,  operating  expense,  etc,  which  must  be 
studied  in  close  conjunction  with  this  problem  are  treated  in 
the  following  chapter. 

If  one  or  more  large  terminal  cities  are  tapped,  they  provide 
both  a  direct  market  and  the  opportunity  of  reshipments  for 
an  exchange  of  long  haul  traffic  with  other  railroads.  The 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Lonis,  one  of  the  old  railroads  of  the 
Middle  West,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a  railroad  which  has 
been  handicapped,  among  other  things,  by  the  character  of  its 
two  terminal  cities.  These  two  cities  have  very  little  to  ex- 
change w^ith  each  other.  Also  a  railroad  which  does  not  take 
a  considerable  ratio  of  its  traffic  from  one  end  of  the  line  to,  or 
nearly  to  the  market  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  is  necessarily 

*The  reader  shoiUtl  hold  in  mtnd  in  the  reading  of  this  chapter  that 
the  author  has  not  attemptetl  to  cover  the  factors  enterfng  Into  earn- 
ings, operating  expenses,  maintenance,  etc.,  in  this  chapter.  These  are 
analyzed  in  Chapter  xvi.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  railroad. 
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II  failiuT,  This  roiid  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  ^ades. 
Thr  WttbaHh'  mil  runt]  has  suffered  losses  in  traflfic  beeanse  its 
rtiMtcrH  ti*rrniiiUM  is  located  in  Buffalo  iuKtead  of  some  Atlantic 
ieaboard  viiy.  The  WcsterJi  Maryland  Railway  which  was 
drprivwl  of  Ihr  (ran^hiijnH'ut  from  the  Coal  and  Coke  Railway 
whfn  tht"  lattrr  waM  purchaHod  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  the  Toledo,  8t.  Louis  and  Western  are  also  illustra- 
(iooM  uf  nyHtrtim  more  t\r  \vm  **lH)ttlcd  np*'  so  far  as  securing 
trntmhipiiieiit  ik  eoucernetj.  Both  of  these  systems  are  conse- 
cpinntly  hir^ely  depeiulent  upon  local  traffic* 

For  a  i"tiifii*ura1iv(^  aoalyNis^  n  thorough  understanding  of 
llut  airi(Mint  and  Koui'ct's  of  traftie,  and  the  physical  influences 
li|ioii  It  In  iriiperative.  It  In  not  until  these  conditions  are  un- 
r|(M'^^tiind  ffifil  noi^  I'HcapcK  the  dau^^er  of  making  misleading 
vnmimiimnm  CoNiparinoiiM  of  companies  are  of  inestimable 
Wordi  ill  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  railway  properties,  but 
indi'ii*!  (Iin  imnm  at  \U^'H^^  comparisons  are  sound,  the  subsequent 
coiMpari^ofiN  iMiNcd  iipcin  thciu  arc  futile. 

Knurl  cooloui*<  bavn  often  d<*tcrmined  the  survey  of  a  rail- 
roii«rH  Mitbwiwc  For  example,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
A(«JiUom'm  liKlti  iif  way  tlinnigh  the  western  mountain  range 
follnWM  HO  irlil  Imffnio  I  rail,  which  these  beasts  of  the  prairie 
mibtchfd  IN  {\w  ciintcwt  trail  across  tlic  mountains*  In  the  major 
|HMt  of  Mm  nilbiiiKi^  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  the  Union 
l*iM'lfi»'  inmi^inrnm  n  decided  operating  advantage  over  the  Denver 
iMol  Itio  Nriind*'^  tliw  urcatcr  \n\v\  of  whose  mileage  is  over 
blllliei    iMMUidabi    levcU,     The   Now   York  Central   Lines  with 

ti«M«'Meidlv  M  "water  Icvel-routc"   from  New  York  to  Chicago 
mv»i  mIwh^ii  biitl  a  dinvlded  operating  advantage  over  the  Penn- 
b  HjhNllllWi  tMot   IbdUmnra  nml  Ohio  railroads,  which  cross  the 

M»"  >er  Vnpt^mlMnifm  Rrport*,  vol.  xlvtH.  The  Wabasli 

UMii    fM»H'i*mtirr    17.    1H17U   pp.  m>-2m.    The  entire 

rrlfti'  ii*r»'runfr  In  k^vcn  Iktc  hp^aiise  the  whole 

iM  tt  rnrrrrt  anihTslanilinc  nf  the  case. 

%lh,  III  Hi*  I'm*  M:iriiiH*tte  Hailroad  Company 

I    MtMl    Miiylnii    niiHwa.v    Cririir>aii,v    (March    13, 

:,  u,4t   h«»tt  hrea  rnilil  nf  the  previous  reference  also 

•  Mmh  tllMMtfMllMiin  of  a  plaitlar  character  are  to  be  found 
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Alleffheny  Mountains.  Engineering  skill  is  surmoiinting  many 
topographical  obstacles,  and  effecting  lower  operating  costs, 
though  these  advantages  are  normally  procured  only  by  larger 
fixed  investments. 

But  even  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  low  grades.  Very  few  people  realize  that  with  each 
additional  one  per  cent  grade  (52  foot  rise  per  mile)  the 
possible  train  load  is  cut  in  two.  The  roads  which  have  been 
the  most  successful  are,  practically  without  exception,  those 
which  either  held  originally  the  lowest  grades  or  which  have 
since  spent  large  sums  to  attain  them. 

Neither  is  it  any  mere  accident  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  run  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction.  The  large  industrial  and  commercial  ports  of 
the  eastern  and  western  states  which  originally  established 
markets  for  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  the  in- 
terior,  created  this  longitudinal  movement  of  traffic  which  still 
continues.  However,  with  the  recent  establishment  of  such 
industrial  centers  as  Birmingham,  South  Chicago,  and  Gary, 
an  increasing  amount  of  traffic  has  been  moving  north  and 
south.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  newer  movement  of  traffic 
will  in  time  fully  come  into  its  ow'n  and  fulfill  the  prediction 
made  for  it  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  As  far  as  the  Southwest, 
as  distinct  from  the  **01d  South"  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
concerned,  there  are  at  the  present  time  too  many  railroads, 
%,  e.,  transportation  facilities  have  increased  faster  than  traffic, 
though  this  territory  is  rapidly  developing  up  to  its  railroad 
capacity.  The  difficulties  experiencpd  by  the  Rock  Island  be- 
tween 1902  and  1915  were  due  partly  to  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  traffic*  on  its  mileage  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Every 
other  road  in  the  Southwest — except  the  Atchison  and  South- 

^Railroad  Age  Gazette,  voL  Ivili,  No.  15  (April  0,  1915),  pp.  Tr4-77a 
Also  Bee  other  pflitorlals  of  this  same  ypar.  It  should,  however,  be 
Boted  that  in  addition  to  tho  a  hove  conditions  mentiom'd  other  roads 
were  physically  in  hetter  condition  and  also  had  hotter  tenniiials  and 
coonections.  The  nuderlyfns  trouhle  with  tlie  Rock  Island  prior  to  its 
receivership  was  that  it  contlnnetl  the  policies  estahllshed  under  the 
Cahle  management  of  not  modernizing  its  idant.  While  roads  like  the 
Northwestern  were  cutting  down  ^adcss  and  improving  their  road-beds, 
the  Rock  laland  made  few  improvements. 
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em  Pacific,  which  must  not  be  considered  in  this  group,  as  they 
are  not  governed  by  these  more  local  influences — has  suffered 
from  a  shortage  of  traffic,  i.  e.,  relative  to  systems  in  eastern 
territory. 

The  "promoter  viewpoint,''  as  well  as  that  of  the  general 
market  in  1900-1902,  concerning  the  future  development  of  this 
territory  was  overly  optimistic.  The  general  opinion  in  1902 
was  that  the  grain  movement  east  and  the  commodity  move- 
ment west,  which  had  made  paying  roads  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  could  be  partially  diverted  to  the  gulf  ports. 
Up  to  date  the  diversion  of  this  traffic  to  these  ports  has  fallen 
far  short  of  original  estimates,  as  it  has  continued  largely  in 
its  old  channels.  This  emphasizes  the  fundamental  importance, 
in  the  consideration  of  any  railroad,  of  determining  whether 
the  territory  through  which  the  railroad  passes  is  only  in  the 
process  of  development  or  has  been  long  established,  whether 
all  of  its  traffic  is  seasonal,  and  whether  there  is  danger  of  its 
exhaHstion.  The  shorter  the  railroad  mileage  or  the  more 
dependent  it  is  on  the  traffic  of  one  product,*  the  relatively  more 
important  it  is  to  have  a  favorable  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  longer  the  mileage,  the  less  is  the  risk  of  its  dependence  on 
one  commodity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coal  roads. 

Fertility  and  climate,  especially  rainfall,  which  is  the  result 
of  geographic  influences,  are  the  physical  factors  that  flx  the 
limitations  of  agricultural  production.  As  density  of  popula- 
tion can  only  increase  to  the  production  capacity  of  a  given 
area,  the  amount  of  traffic  which  can  be  created  in  this  area  is 
determined  by  the  productive  capacity  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  given  territory  is  developed.  Likewise,  productivity 
of  timber  and  mining  areas  determines  the  extent  to  which  the 
earnings  of  railroads  tapping  these  areas  may  be  developed. 
When  a  natural  resource,  as  the  timber  of  a  locality,  is  nearing 
depletion  or  has  been  exhausted,  other  sources  of  traffic  must 
be  developed  to  offset  it.    If  this  has  not  been  possible,  the  rail- 

*An  occasional  exception  exists,  such  as  the  sudden  development  of 
traffic  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
Burkburnnett  oil  fields. 
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road  dependent  upon  tbis  traffic  must  seriously  suffer.  Both 
the  Ann  Arbor  and  Pere  Marquette,*  for  example,  have  had 
unfortunate  experiences  sinee  the  exhaustion  of  the  large  eom- 
mereial  tioiber  supply  of  northern  Michigan. 

If  the  United  States  or  any  particular  group  of  states  should 
uudertako  an  extensive  expansion  of  the  inland  waterway 
systems,  it  might  prove  a  serious  competition  to  certain  rail- 
ways. As  the  heavier  and  cheaper  products,  where  possible, 
are  usually  carried  by  water,  the  roads  which  are  the  heaviest 
carriers  of  bulky  commodities  in  the  locality  of  this  competi- 
tion would  suffer  most.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  with 
the  development  of  these  areas,  this  lost  traffic  would  be  more 
than  replaced  with  high  grade  commodities,  the  carriage  of 
which  would  be  left  to  the  railroads.  Except  for  the  Great 
Lakes  traffic,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  domestic  traffic  in 
the  United  States  has  been  transported  hy  water,  even  the 
major  portion  of  the  bulky  commodities  being  transported  by 
railroads.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  mineral  products 
furnish  55  per  cent  of  the  total  rail  traffic. 

Mileage. — A  long  mileage  usually  gives  a  railroad  both  the 
long  haul  and  the  diversity  of  traffic  which  increases  the  sta- 
bility of  its  earning  power.  The  length  of  mileage  is  also,  as 
in  all  railroad  statistics,  relative,  and  must  be  studied  not  as 
an  isolated  factor,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  territory  tra- 
versed, and  the  amount,  character,  and  density  of  traffic.  For 
example,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad, 
which  was  solely  dependent  upon  the  timber  industry,  found 
itself  in  strained  circumstances  with  the  slump  of  the  lumber 
market,  while  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  which  has  a  pari 
of  its  mileage  in  this  territory,  scarcely  felt  the  strain,  as  lum- 
ber constituted  only  a  small  part  of  its  large  and  diversified 
traffic.' 

Extra  main  line  trackage  in  a  railroad  system  indicates 
increased  utilization  of  the  system.  Railroad  engineers  estimate 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  railroad  is  increased  bv  double 


V.  t\  C.  Report »,  vol.  xVtv  (Vere  Marquette  Case). 

*Jo!iii  Mo(Kly,  Umo  to  Anali/ze  RaUroad  Uvtmrt^  (1012),  p.  43. 
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tradiinf  tram  2^  to  5  times.    Tbis  Imrfe  TariatiA  k  doe  to 
th^  line  of  berinw  IttndM  and  i^eed  of  trmiss     Conoider- 
ftUt  diffit«a«e,  Cor  ezaaiiile,  win  rasH  if  a  BQAber  of  TitTiBC 
for  trmtM  are  used,  and  l&ewiie  eaek  additional  pas- 
train  on  a  boor  line  makes  a  beavy  inroad  inla  tlie 
road^i  frdght  eanying  capaeitjr.    IndiTidnal  rales  for  stiid7^ 
tof  the  effect  of  extra  trackage,  eooaeqaentlj,  must  be  estab- 
lidied  for  eaeh  qrgtcnu    These  can  be  obtained  from  a  eom- 
fiarattve  study  of  the  railroad's  reports  orer  several  jeaia. 
For  example^   railroads  with  single  trackage  hare  diown  as 
gr^'at  II  detiKity  in  traffic  as  iQrstems  with  an  entire  mileage 
double  tracked.     For  general  eomparative  purposes  the  meas- 
imsnent  of  railroad  traffic  on  the  basis  of  the  single  trade, 
with   an   approximation    of   increased   density   for   additional 
trackage,  would  be   more  accurate  than  a   straight  measure- 
ment   of   total    trackage.      The    financial    statistician    of    the 
hanking  hou8c  which  underwrites  railroad  securities,  must,  of 
coarse,  make  these  computations  with  even  greater  accuracy. 
He  must  e^tablifih  his  rule  for  eaeh  individual  system  after  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  character  of  the  traffic,  the 
ratio  of  Hhort  and  long  hauls,  origination  of  business,  and  the 
density  of  traffic.    He  or  his  advisers  should  also  have  detailed 
maps  of  profiles,  grades,  etc.,  which  here  are  all  essential  for  an 
nccuratc  analysis.   Advisers,  here,  refer  to  en^necrs,  upon  whom 
the  banker  practically  always  depends  for  these  latter  details. 
Formerly  the  weight  of  rails  was  an  important  consideration, 
but  the  rapidly  increasinj^  adoption  of  heav^  equipment'  has 
forccei  tbi'  j^cneral  adoption  of  heavy  rails  by  all  the  important 
trunk-lino  systema.     The  exception  will  be  found  in  the  very 
short  road  or  in  branches  of  trunk-line  systems,  which  do  not 
nccfl  the  heavier  rails  because  of  the  lighter  traffic.     The  same 
conditions  would  also  apply  in  bridge  construction,  grades,  etc. 
Kquipmctit.— Ah  cars  and  engines  are  the  movable  equip- 
ment that  make  the  operation  of  the  railroad  possible,  a  con- 
sidcration  of  their  condition  is  of  the  utmost  importance.    Every 

^Thi"  riHVKipiMikc  nnd  Ohio  Railway  bus  ha<i  tbe  t»riirnie  experience 
of  hcUig  furctnl  ru  ket*p  dowD  the  size  of  lt8  e<iuipmcnt  ou  account  of  its 
titiitirlii. 
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railroad  report  should  show  the  exact  condition  and  service 
ability  of  the  equipment,  as  far  as  a  detailed  financial  state- 
ment can,  for  the  lack  of  a  proper  maintenance  of  equipment, 
may  necessitate  a  sudden  and  lar^c  expenditure  that  may 
prove  embarrassing.  For  example,  when  the  Rock  Island  Com- 
pany obtained  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  (control 
which  was  later  given  up)  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure 
at  once  a  large  amount  of  equipmcntj  though  both  roads  were 
hard  pressed  for  funds.  A  complete  report  should  show  the 
number,  age,  size,  character  of  const i-nction,  and  capacity  of 
ears,  and  weight  and  tractive  power  of  engines,  together  with  a 
list  of  current  additions  and  retirements.  As  the  change  from 
wooden  to  steel  cars  is  still  under  way,  and  the  capacity  and 
durability  of  cars,  as  well  as  the  tractive  power  of  engines, 
have  so  greatly  increased,  the  enumeration  of  equipment  entails 
more  than  a  mere  classification.  Comparison  of  equipment  on 
a  per  mileage  basis,  a  method  often  used,  may  be  entirely  mis- 
leading {although  such  a  comparison  may  safely  and  with 
benefit  he  made  by  the  technical  statistician)  unless  considered 
in  connection  with  various  other  factors.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, a  comparison  of  the  yearly  growth  and  character  of  the 
equipment  will  reveal  sufficient  information  as  to  both  its  pres- 
ent state  and  the  tendencies  in  the  policies  of  management,  in 
regard  to  equipment. 

A  separation  should  also  be  made  between  equipment  owned 
without  encumbrance  and  equipment  owned  subject  to  the 
claims  of  equipment  bonds  or  trust  certificates.  The  latter 
method  of  controlling  equipment  is  common  and  necessary,  as  it 
is  essential  to  know  the  property  in  fee  behind  the  general 
claims  of  the  company.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

A  complete  physical  equipment  report  will  give  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information  concerning  the  policy  of  the  operating 
management  though  these  facts  cannot  be  procured  from  the 
annual  reports  of  railroads.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
either  passenger  or  freight  cars  with  the  density  of  traffic  and 
the  earnings  will  show  how  effectively  equipment  is  being  util- 
ized.    The  class  of  rolling  stock,  together  with  the  character 
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of  tnURe,  will  MUt  in  determining  tb 
tfaat  ffio^  be  rttumtd  in  tlie  fattdi  hnd^  m  iMlor  direetlx  iCect^ 
iag  opcntuiK  eiMa.  In  this  saxne  emwirrtinn  car  mteRliarfe 
hmmnmm  iniMMnant  that  the  ' ' hire-of -^qiiipniqit  balance"'  may 
be  lu  important  as  the  railroads  own  fatflttiwi 

The  d&eiencj  in  operation  is  alss  dctennmed  hj  the  nomber 
sod  kilid  of  eani  that  can  be  scimBaistgd  at  any  point  along 
th«  line  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  paitieiilar  kind  of  traffic. 
KflleknQT  alao  might  be  affected,  hy  the  capacity  of  the  cars — 
fir  #lBlllple»  by  the  nae  of  the  old  small  wooden  coal  car  instead 
of  the  large  scteel  car;  but  greater  standardization  has  almost 
entirely  eliminated  the  necessity  of  considering  this  factor, 
which  formerly  could  not  be  omitted.  Bat  as  stated  above,  these 
facts  are  not  available  in  the  public  reports. 

Rolling  utock  equipment  depreciates  so  rapidly  that  its  con- 
dition readily  reflects  the  thoroughness  of  a  railroad  s  manage- 
ment* Maintenance  of  equipment,  which  is  an  ever-prcacnt 
problem,  is  one  of  the  items  which  can  be  neglected  temporarily, 
•t  least,  under  pressure.  The  Rock  Island  and  Missouri  Pacific 
uyirtems,  prior  to  their  last  receiTerships,  made  such  large  sacri- 
fbii  in  their  maintenance  accounts  that  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tstion  follo^vinii?  receivership  was  extraordinar>\  If  the  policy 
of  kcepiuK  the  equipment  in  a  merely  usable  condition  is  fol- 
Iciwod  flin*u(fh  a  long  continued  pressure  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, hf>wevf'r,  a  general  impaired  efficiency  will  soon  show 
itself. 

The  advantage  nf  the  steel  freight  cars  in  greater  durability 
and  lower  ninintpnance  is  partb'  offset  by  the  greater  tractive 
power  needed  for  hauling  the  heavier  cars,  unless  the  carload 
hat  been  n»ore  Ihan  proportionately  increased  and  the  "emp- 
tlen**  in  thv  Imck  haul  havo  been  reduced  1o  a  minimum.  In 
itee!  passcnfrcr  cors»  wherp  the  weight  of  the  passenger  is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  full  capacity  is  neces- 
sary to  iiisiirn  prolits.  AVhat  is  probably  the  most  accurato 
mett»urf»mfnl  cif  the  railroad's  equipment  efficiency  is  the  trac- 
tive power  of  its  locomotive,  i.  e.,  the  pulling  force  of  the  engine.* 


»M.  L.  Bypr»i,  KronomicM  nf  Rnihcay  Operntion  tM^%).  Thts  author 
witl  fctivi*  fbi'  n'ftiliT  art  iipiin^clnUon  uf  the  technical  pTfiblenis  of  rail- 
roi<)  oportitlrii)  ni«  rrltittn)  (n  flnnnting. 
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As  applied  to  each  railroad  system,  the  measurement  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  both  tractive  power  and  adaptability  of 
the  engine  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  system.  Wliere,  for 
example,  very  dense  traffic  exists,  the  Mallet  type  of  engine  is 
the  most  economical.  The  Mallet  engine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  expensive  luxury  where  freight  traffic  density  is  light. 

Passefiger  and  Freiglif  Traffic. — The  major  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  from  freight. 
Passenger  traffic,  being  limited  in  amount  and  requiring  more 
costly  equipment,  has  never  been  a  very  profitable  source  of 
income.  There  are  a  fe%v  notable  exceptions  to  this  generality, 
snch  as  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  which  has  a 
considerable  revenue  from  its  suburban  traffic,  but  this  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  for  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
The  Long  Island  at  the  one  extreme  has  led  all  railroads  in  the 
country  in  its  proportion  of  passenger  traffic  income,  its  total 
income  from  this  source  in  some  years  being  70  per  cent.  At 
the  other  extreme  wc  find  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  with 
an  approximate  passenger  traffic  income  of  10  per  cent.  The 
approximate  average  income  for  railroads  in  the  United  States 
is  30  per  cent  from  passenger  and  70  per  cent  from  freight 
traffic.  A  knowledge  of  the  diverse  character  and  distribution 
of  railroad  traffic  is  necessar3\  First,  it  enables  one  to  judge 
the  importance  of  any  changes  taking  place  in  the  traffic  over 
a  period  of  years.  Second!}-,  it  gives  a  check  on  the  relation- 
ship of  railroad  rates  to  the  total  income  and  the  character  of 
traffic,  and  their  respective  influences  on  the  amount  of  income. 
Thirdly,  the  stability  or  the  change  of  the  freight  traffic  over 
a  period  of  years  can  be  ascertained.  If  the  diversity  of  freight 
traffic  is  increasing,  and  both  an  absolute  and  proportionate  in- 
crease of  passenger  traffic  to  freight  traffic  is  taking  place,  the 
railroad  will  normally  show  stability  of  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  our  most  profitable  railroads  are  the  one  class 
traffic  railroads ;  such  as  the  iron  ore  carriers  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior ports/  The  second  most  profitable  lines  are  the  anthracite 
coal  carriers,  which  carry  a  large  amount  of  freight  but  are 


^Examples:   Duiiith,  MissaUe  &  NurtlierD  anil  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 
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constantly  endeavoring  to  increase  their  anthracite  freight.* 
There  are  also  other  roads,  approximately  75  per  cent  or  more 
of  whose  traflSc  consists  in  the  carrying  of  bituminous  coal.* 
Even  some  of  the  big  trunk  lines"  have  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
their  traflSc  in  coal.  All  of  these  cases  are  again  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  analyze  a  single  factor 
outside  of  its  own  environs.  Large  coal  carrying  roads  are  an 
important  exception  to  the  general  assumption  of  diversity.  A 
preponderance  of  over  80  per  cent,  for  example,  of  grain  traflSc 
would  not  have  the  same  results  and  would  eventually  prove 
costly.  A  study  then  of  diversity,  must  also  include  the  char- 
acter of  the  traflSc,  as  well  as  all  the  general  conditions  under 
which  this  traflSc  is  being  handled. 

The  analysis  of  traflSc  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
uniform  classification  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.*  The  general  classes  are  Products  of  Agriculture, 
Products  of  Animals,  Products  of  Forests,  Manufactures,  Mer- 
chandise, and  Miscellaneous.  Too  much  emphasis  must  not  be 
placed  upon  the  ratios  of  these  products  until  the  sub-classifica- 
tions have  been  checked,  for  a  preponderance  of  one  commodity 
in  the  classifications  would  make  a  decided  difference  in  the  com- 
parisons. For  example,  dressed  meats  and  all  of  the  by-products 
of  the  animal  are  included  under  the  general  classification  of 
Products  of  Animals.  If  a  railroad  has  a  very  much  larger  ratio 
of  dressed  meat-product-traflSc  than  another  road,  it  would  have 
a  very  much  larger  total  income,  even  though  the  total  ratio  and 
the  absolute  tonnage  of  Animal  Products  were  the  same  for  both 
railroads.  Under  the  items  of  the  respective  classifications  there 
is  also  considerable  variation  as  to  the  commodities  which  lend 
themselves  to  carload  shipments  and  those  which  lend  them- 
selves to  shipments  in  partial  car  load  lots. 

Traffic  Density. — EflBciency  in  operation  of  any  corporation 

^Examples:  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

'Examples:  Norfolk  and  Western,  Hocking  VaUey,  Virginia  Rail- 
road. 

•Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

^Since  1907  when  all  railroads  accounts  were  standardized,  opera- 
tion of  railroads  can  be  compared  to  better  advantage  in  every  respect ; 
but  even  then,  as  no  two  cases  are  alike,  a  comparison  not  recognizing 
the  underlying  and  dominant  conditions  Is  worthless. 
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means  the  intensity  with  wliich  the  plant  is  utilized.  The  total 
result  attained  by  a  corporation  has  little  significance  unless 
considered  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  plant  is  intensively  operated.  These  are  among  the 
very  first  things  asked  about  by  the  average  man  considering  an 
industrial  security.  Yet  the  same  man  will  pass  them  over  as 
irrelevant  factors  in  determining  the  weakness  or  strength  of  a 
railroad  system.  The  facts  of  operating  utilization,  however, 
give  him  the  concrete  evidence  of  the  significance  of  the  grass 
and  net  income  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the  railroad.  This 
utilization  of  the  plant  in  railroads  is  called  the  density  of 
traffic. 

The  density  of  the  freight  traffic  of  a  railroad  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  by  the  miles  of 
railroad  operated.  In  procuring  the  passenger  density^  the  same 
method  is  used,  except  that  the  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried one  mile  is  substituted  for  tons  carried  one  mile.  The 
measurement  is  here  again  reduced  to  a  unit  in  order  to  give  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  other  roads. 

All  analyses  of  the  density  of  traffic  must  be  compared  with 
the  mileage  operated  and  with  the  character  of  traffic  carried. 
If  the  mileage  of  a  railroad  should  be  increased  and  the  traffic 
density  decreased,  it  would  have  decreased  in  efficiency  of  ope- 
ration. If  it  increased  its  density  at  the  same  rate  as  its  mileage, 
it  would  only  be  holding  its  own.  But  an  increase  of  density  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  increase  in  mileage  would  probably  indi- 
cate that  the  additional  amount  and  character  of  traffic  brought 
into  existence  by  the  increased  mileage  made  greater  density 
possible.  By  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  efficiency  rests 
only  on  density.  It  also  depends  on  car  loading,  utilization  of 
ear  time,  increased  mileage  per  car  per  day,  improved  methods 
of  handling  cars,  motive  power,  etc. 

The  general  tendency  for  railroads  showing  an  increase  in 
gross  revenue  is  to  show  an  increase  in  density  of  traffic,  though 
a  shift  to  a  different  class  of  traffic  may  result  in  a  higher 
income  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  density  of  traffic. 
Shifting  the  rates  on  the  same  class  of  traffic  would  also  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  gross  income.    The  railroad  which  does 
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increase  in  both  mileage  and  density  is,  of  course,  in  a  stronger 
position  than  the  one  which  increases  in  mileage  and  not  in 
density.  A  growth  in  mileage,  however,  may  take  place  without 
an  increase  in  density,  where  the  maximum  density  of  traffic 
to  the  mileage  has  been  approached  in  a  particular  locality. 
This  would  mean  that  the  operating  manager's  efforts  would 
have  decided  limitations. 

To  insure  the  same  income,  a  railroad  with  a  heavy  class  of 
tonnage  must  necessarily  have  a  greater  density  of  traffic  than 
the  railroad  with  a  higher  class  of  traffic,  as  the  rates  of  the 
former  are  lower.  Consequently,  a  mere  listing  of  freight 
density  without  the  qualifications  emphasized  in  this  chapter 
under  the  topic  of  the  '*Trainload  and  Carload,"  may  be 
misleading. 

If  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  traffic  is  too  marked, 
a  comparison  of  results  with  other  railroads  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  sufficiently  accurate  basis,  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions. With  equal  mileage  and  a  greater  density  in  traffic  of 
railroad  "A"  over  railroad  '^B,*'  the  former  must  operate  more 
frequent  trains  (See  Train  Frequency  and  Speed)  with  greater 
tonnage  and  a  smaller  ratio  of  ''empties.'*  This  is  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  an  industrial  plant.  It  means  merely  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  plant. 

Trainload  and  Carload. — The  trainload  and  carload  are  also 
valuable  indices  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operating  department. 
The  trainload  is  the  average  number  of  tons  of  freight  (revenue 
freight;  company's  business  must  be  eliminated)  carried  per 
train  per  mile  for  the  year.  As  translated  into  earnings  in  the 
following  chapter  (XV),  the  result  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
amount  earned  per  mile  run  by  each  freight  train  or  passenger 
train.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition  from  an  earn- 
ing point  of  view.  In  carload  statistics  the  carload  unit  is  a 
smaller  division  than  the  trainload,  giving  a  smaller  unit  for 
comparison.  If  the  trainload  is  not  given  in  the  railroad 
report,  it  is  easily  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried  one  mile  by  the  train  mileage.  While  the  in- 
crease of  both  trainload  and  carload  indicates  a  growth  in 
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trafTi(»  or  better  utilization  of  the  railroad — generally  both — 
neither  trainload  nor  carload  can  be  analyzed  apart  from  the 
topography  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  railroad,  or  the 
character  of  traffic.  Efficiency  in  operation  of  a  particular  ays* 
tern  must  be  judged  not  on  the  basis  of  any  general  unit  of  train 
or  carload,  but  io  relation  to  its  own  locality  and  character  of 
traffic.  It  would  l)e  mean iiigl ess,  for  example,  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  chiefly  a  coal-carrying 
road,  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinuy,  principally  a 
grain-carrying  road. 

Where  more  than  one  engine  is  used  on  a  heavy  train,  a  good 
check  upon  the  trainload,  and  an  even  more  accurate,  but  tech- 
nical anab'sis,  would  be  the  consideration  of  the  additional 
factor  of  engine  mileage.  For  a  road  that  is  constantly  com- 
pelled to  use  more  than  one  locomotive  on  heavy  trains,  as  with 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  importance  of  the  trainload 
unit  is  destroyed,  the  relation  of  the  trainload  to  the  operating 
cost  being  decidedly  changed.  Railroads  with  the  same  char- 
acter of  traffic  and  lenglh  of  mileage  may  differ  in  trainloads, 
because  of  a  difference  in  topography  of  the  country  traversed 
by  their  tracks,  which  skill  in  management  cannot  always  over- 
come. Where  this  handicap  exists,  allowances  must  be  made 
for  it,  as  inefficiency  of  management  cannot  be  held  accountable. 

In  order  to  secure  this  maximum  efficiency  in  the  hauling  of 
freight  and  passenger  cars,  the  manager  must  attempt  both  to 
load  the  cars  to  their  capacity  and  so  route  them  that  the  length 
of  haul  for  empties  to  the  available  points  of  traffic  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  TMiile  the  traffic  manager  may  succeed 
in  loading  his  cars  effectively,  the  statistical  results  obtained  by 
measurement  of  the  carload  %vill  have  the  same  sbort-eomings 
as  a  measurement  of  the  trainload.  A  wide  %'ariation  in  the  types 
of  cars  and  in  their  capacity  for  traffic  would  impair  the  result. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  difference  in  the  kinds  of  traffic :  for  exam- 
ple, a  carload  of  high  grade  cloth  would  be  more  valuable  than 
a  carload  of  pig  iron.  But  again,  with  a  long  mileage  and 
diversify  of  traffic,  these  difficulties  offset  each  other,  and  the 
general  average  will  be  a  fairly  good  index. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  earlier  development  of 
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the  WeMem  trunk  lines  was  securing  a  sufficient  back  haul  ta 
reduce  the  large  number  of  empties.  Traffic  was  taken  on  the 
narrowest  margins,  though  it  did  not  yield  the  system  a  legiti- 
mate profit,  for  the  cost  of  engineers,  trainmen,  coal,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  properties  continued  in  almost  the  same  proportion 
with  the  hauling  of  empties,  as  with  the  carrying  of  traffic. 
Where  a  large  interchange  of  traffic  can  be  secured  by  a  trunk 
line  through  transfer  points,  like  Chicago,  the  problem  of  the 
operating  department  is  considerably  simplified,  as  both  a  large 
amount  of  long  haul  traffic  and  an  effective  loading  o£  trains 
are  secured.  Where  there  are  decided  limitations  as  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  can  be  secured,  though  effectively 
handled,  a  railroad  can  never  expect  to  make  more  than  a  lim- 
ited showing.  The  quantity  of  traffic,  the  character  of  the 
traffic,  the  distance  of  the  haul,  and  the  topography  of  mileage 
will  always  create  decided  limitations  beyond  which  the  operat- 
ing department,  bo  it  ever  so  efficient,  cannot  go.  This  is  a  fact 
toiJ  often  not  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  railroad 
rates. 

Where  the  tonnage  has  not  increased  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  more  frequent  service,  the  increased  frequency  of 
service  on  a  smaller  system  will  check  the  development  of  the 
trainload  and  carload.  The  shipper  is  constantly  calling  for  a 
''hurry  up'*  in  shipments,  which  may  be  entirely  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  operating  department  neeessarv'  to  securing 
the  greatest  efficiency.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  heavy  trains  and  slow  speed  always  mean  efficiency,  for 
partial  loads  with  more  frequent  service,  have,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  long  delays,  often  proved  the  more  profitable.  The  type 
of  topography,  traffic,  and  climatic  conditions,  must  determine 
and  will  limit  the  schedules  of  service  the  railroad  manager 
can  establish  to  secure  the  largest  returns  in  income. 

TrrminalH. — Efficiency  of  train  operations  outside  of  citvf 
limits  has  too  frequently  been  discounted  by  the  lack  of  term- 
inals or  inadequate  and  costly  methods  of  handling  freight  with- 
in the  city  limits.  A  railroad  must  have  goo<l  terminal  facilities 
in  the  heart  of  the  city;  othenvisc  it  will  fail  in  its  conipetition 
in  securing  traffic.  The  importnnrc  of  this  factor  is  reflected  in 
the  large  investments  made  in  terminals. 
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A  few  systems  are  now  paying  large  prices  for  terminal 
facilities;*  an  outlay  whieb  might  have  been  at  least  somew^hat 
reduced,  had  their  managements  anticipated  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  systems.  If  a  subsidiary  terminal  is  owned  by 
a  railroad  or  a  group  of  railroads,  the  payment  of  leases  is  of 
relatively  small  concern,  but  if  the  rentals  are  paid  to  a  small 
group  of  individuals,  who  own  the  subsidiary,  these  leases 
mny,  though  legitimate,  be  a  very  high  tax  upon  income.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate,  the  long  period  in  which 
this  property  has  been  held  until  its  present  value  has  been 
reached,  with  the  cost  of  the  investment  for  the  period,  must  be 
pitted  against  the  cost  of  the  rentals  at  present.  The  more 
costly  result  to  the  railroads  has  been  the  exorbitant  prices 
the3'  have  often  had  to  pay  for  additional  terminal  properties 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  expansion.  Inadequate  facilities  are 
likely  to  be  even  more  costly  than  high*priced  terminal  facili- 
ties. If  a  railroad  has  terminal  facilities  equivalent  to  only 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  traffic,  it  must  constantly  be  under 
strain  because  its  rolling  equipment  will  be  tied  np  by  the 
delays  caused  in  unloading.  There  is  no  means  of  measuring 
statistically  the  value  of  either  the  terminal  or  terminal  prop- 
erties, but  the  gain,  as  a  whole,  is  overwhelmingly  conclusive. 
And  it  is  in  this  total  infiuenee  rather  than  any  attempt  at 
unit  analysis,  that  both  the  terminal  and  terminal  properties 
must  be  considered. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  relatively  near  future  Congress 
and  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  will  require  the 
terminals  to  be  used  jointly.  When  this  occurs,  the  situation 
stated  above  will  have  no  bearing,  and  the  terminal  question 
will  be  wholly  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic  which  can 
be  secured  or  interchanged  in  the  particular  terminal  city  or 
cities. 

Regulation  and  Controt^^Since  1887  government  regulation 


*Tbe  Cliicatro  Great  Western  and  the  Pere  Marquette  (/.  C.  C.)  vol. 
xliv,  wliich  hn\9  pnid  a  heavy  cbar>:e  for  some  of  their  iljihts  of  way 
nnrl  termhial  facilities,  are  ffood  illjistratloim  of  tbis,  Tlie  vast  sums 
spent  hy  the  Wabash  in  securing  n  terminal  in  Pittsburgh,  despite  the  ill- 
advised  move  in  this  case,  show.s  ttie  imiiortanee  attached  to  the  ter- 
ininuls. 
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has  steadily  increased.  So  important  has  government  control 
become  over  all  classes  of  public  utilities  that  the  investor  can 
no  longer  disregard  the  influence  of  this  control  on  his  invest- 
ment. But  while  large  advantages  to  the  investor  have  grown 
out  of  some  of  this  control,  other  features  have  proved  a  handi- 
cap. Then,  too,  the  slowness  with  which  government  action 
responds  to  a  needed  change,  even  where  the  power  to  inau- 
gurate it  is  already  possessed  under  existing  statutes^  is  in  need 
of  correction.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
utility  control  is  reflected  in  the  many  legislative  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place.  These  changes  frequently  nullify 
a  previously  made  analysis.  A  brief  record*  however,  of  the 
development  of  railroad  regulation  seems  worth  while  in  so 
far  as  it  may  throw  light  on  its  future  trend  and  influence 
on  security  vahies. 

Under  the  Act  of  1887'  which  created  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission^  the  power  of  this  body  was  largely  confined 
to  the  hearing  of  cases  on  discrimination.  This  power  was 
gruilually  extended  through  amendments,*  and  in  1906,'  the  power 
w^as  extended  from  the  mere  setting  aside  of  unjust  rates  to  the 
power  of  fixing  new  rates.  The  amendment  of  1910*  gave  the 
Commission  tlie  further  power  of  acting  upon  its  own  initiative 
in  suspending  any  change  in  rates  pending  a  hearing.  The 
power  vested  in  the  Commission  to  suspend  rates  has  met  with 
rather  hitter  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  Two  more 
recent  amendments  have  effected  even  more  drastic  changes. 
These  acts  are  commonly  known  as  the  Valuation  Aet  of  1913 
and  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920/  Without  question  further 
amendments  will  follow  very  soon,  changing  certain  features  of 
these  last  two  amendments  as  well  as  adding  to  them. 

n\  a.  Act  Appravecl  Fehriinry  4,  1S87.     (24  8tnt.  L.  Ii79.) 

'Atiietuniieiits  fo  Aet  of  1^87  to  diUe  wpro  a»  f«iUows:  March  2, 
ISSO  rZTt  Stflt.  K  STiT))  ;  Frbrmiry  10.  INIH  (20  Stat.  I.,  74;^ >  ;  Foliriiary  8. 
ISOf.  (US  StMt.  L,  kl4li)  :  June  21),  100*^  (M  Stat.  L.  584)  ;  Jtme  m  V.HH] 
(»4  Stal,  K,  KXH)  ;  AiirU  13,  ltN>S  (rCi  Stat.  L.  m)  ;  Felmiary  2:».  ItNtt* 
(35  Stftt.  L,  *VIS)  ;  Jiiiif  IS,  iniO  (30  Stat,  L.  539)  :  Aiwist  24.  1012  (37 
8Ut.  L  WW)  ;  Miireli  1.  1013  (37  Stat,  f.,  70H  ;  and  FpIk  1020, 

•Act  of  ,lurie  30.  mm  <34  Stat,  U  S3s>, 

*Act  of  Ji»tu*  IS.  VMO  \3i\  Stat,  L.  5:^>). 

"TriinsiKirtttlion  A*'t  <if  Feh.  28,  1020  (comraonty  known  as  the 
CuoiRilugB  nntl  Escli  BUI). 
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In  addition  to  the  regulation  by  the  Federal  government, 
forty-eight  states  have  passed  regulations  in  varying  forms* 
Mut*h  of  this  state  legislation  is  open  to  severe  eritieism.  Many 
of  these  laws  have  been  passed  under  the  stimulus  of  a  fad  pass- 
ing over  the  country.  As  a  consequence,  state  legislatures  have 
often  failed  to  study  fully  the  economic  effects  of  much  of  this 
legislation.  As  a  result,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  between 
the  control  exercised  over  a  trunk-line  mileage  within  the  state 
and  the  control  over  its  mileage  as  a  transcontinental  system. 
This  confusion  in  security  issues  has  already  been  emphasized 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Regulation  of  Security  Issues.'  The  solu- 
tion of  these  difficulties  would  seem  to  rest  in  the  complete  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  government  of  all  railroad  regulation. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over  that 
of  the  state  has  already  been  strongly  advanced  by  the  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  Court  decisions.  This  development  is 
clearly  defined  in  a  comparison  of  the  so-called  Granger  Cases* 
and  the  Shreveport  Rate  Case.*  In  the  earlier  cases,  the  courts 
were  both  in  doubt  as  to  their  jurisdiction  and  in  the  interim 
have  been  attempting  to  find  their  own  ground.  But  in  the 
Minnesota  Rate  Case,*  the  emphasis  w^ould  seem  to  have  been  laid 
on  the  state's  exercise  of  power  over  Federal  rates,  while  in  the 
Shreveport  Case»  where  interstate  rates  had  already  been  estab- 
lished, the  Federal  control  was  recognized  over  that  of  the 
state. 

As  the  investor  is,  of  course,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
amount  and  stability  of  his  return,  this  is  the  particular  phase  of 
the  problem  in  which  he  is  interested.  And  as  income  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  rates  which  can  be  charged,  the  tw^o  other  questions 
of  direct  bearing,  outside  of  any  specific  limit  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  rate  charged,  are:  Wlmi  rates  can  be  charged 
for  sennce,  and  what  is  the  base  upon  w^hich  rates  are  charged  t 
That  is,  are  rates  to  be  placed  upon  the  physical  value  of  the 


'Chapter  XII.     Regulation  of  Security  Issues. 

*A  leading  case  deserving  of  mu€h  study  Is  the  case  of  Munn  vs. 
Illinois  an  U.  S.  113.  24  L.  Ed.  72}. 

'Houston,  East  ^  V\'est  Texas  liailway,  et  aL  vs.  United  States,  et 
al.,  234  U.  S.  342  11914), 

♦Shepard  vs.  No,  Tac.  Ry.  Co.,  184  Fed,  705  (1911), 
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property,  the  total  capilalization,  the  actual  investment,  cost*of* 
service,  or  some  other  basel 

When  the  question  of  rates  first  eanie  before  the  courts,  as 
already  intimateJ,  they  were  uneertain  of  their  jurisdiction.  As 
Harleigh  II.  Ilartman  states:  **Thc  courts  were  unwilling  to  con* 
sider  rate-making  except  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
They  declined  to  classify  it  as  condemnation  of  the  service.  A 
sort  of  hybrid  theory  of  regulation  resulted,  which  holds  that 
the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  may  limit  the 
return  to  prevent  the  utility  from  appropriating  the  interest  of 
the  public,  but  cannot  take  the  service  w*5thout  paying  the 
utility  what  it  is  really  worth.  When  such  a  point  in  rate- 
making  is  reached^  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  not  the  police 
power,  is  enforced,  and  the  due  process  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  lacking  if  compensation  is  neglected.  The  equal 
protection  of  the  law  is  denied  the  utilities  because  other  busi- 
ness is  not  subject  to  such  confiscation*  The  right  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  intervene  and  enforce  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
property  was  established/*' 

With  this  advaneement  of  its  control,  the  courts  were  forced 
to  adopt  a  base  upon  which  the  rate  w^ould  be  placed  as  well  as 
a  definition  of  what  that  base  should  be.  *'The  Court/*  as  the 
same  author  again  states,  '*  hesitated  to  adopt  valuation,  but 
finally  took  the  step.  Having  done  so,  it  realized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  injury  to  the  public  welfare  which  rate-making 
sought  to  protect  and  ha.stened  to  place  conditions  upon  valua- 
tion,"* In  the  earlier  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  step 
was  not  taken.'  In  the  development  of  its  principles  of  fair 
valuation,  the  Supreme  Court  also  failed  either  to  lay  down 
very  clear  distinctions  or  give  a  very  comprehensive  interpre- 
tation of  fair  value,  though  marked  progress  must  be  admitted. 

The  closer  knitting  of  the  two  problems  of  rate  and  valua- 
tion is  also  evident  in  a  study  of  court  decisions.  And  as  these 
decisions   must   control,   both    their  interpretation   and   trend 

*HarleJifh  H.  Ilflrtmati.  Fair  Value,  1920.  p.  75.  See  also  Homer 
Bews  Vanderbliie.  RaUrmd  Valuation   (1917).  p-  11. 

'narlelgb  H.  Ilartftian.  Fair  Value,  p.  7ri. 

■Homer  Bewa  Vanderbluet  Railroad  Valuation  (1917),  Chapter  I, 
pp.  1*27. 
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should  be  known.  An  anab'sis  of  the  eases  themselves  can  best 
give  this/  However,  whatever  the  method  of  valuatioo'  may 
be,  the  rate  of  return  must  be  eommensurate  with  the  risk 
involved.  To  this  e:xtent  every  public  utility  property  is  an 
individual  problem. 

However,  in  the  mipposed  reduction  of  risks  to  the  minimum 
because  of  the  monopolistic  character  of  the  business,  the  con- 
clusion which  has  frequently  been  followed  is  that  a  fixed  rate 
should  be  established  and  everything  else  fixed  and  adjusted  to 
it.  Fortunately,  legislatures  ami  commissions,  owing  to  the 
sudden  shift  in  prices  during  the  War,  were  forced  to  recognize 
the  fallacy  of  this  long  and  commonly  accepted  principle  in 
franchises.  What  proved  to  be  almost  a  calamity  to  many 
public  utilities  may  prove  to  be  their  ultimate  salvation.  For 
without  question,  tliis  unfortunate  situation  forced  recognition 
of  the  absurdity  of  a  fixed  rate,  and  has  materially  hastened  a 
chaiif^e  in  attitude  of  those  administering  government  regula- 
tion as  well  as  the  character  of  new  legislation.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  Federal  Transportation  Act  of  192Q. 

Out  of  the  agitation  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  rates  in  and 
out  of  Congress  together  with  the  opinion  of  a  minority  that 
railroads  were  grossly  over-capitalized^  a  statute  was  passed 
providing  for  a  valuation  of  all  railroads  in  the  United  States.' 
In  another  two  years  from  this  writing,  or  probably  less,  the 
final  results  of  this  valuation  should  be  complete.  The  prelim- 
inary results  announced  by  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1920,  as 
of  December  31,  1918,  gave  the  investment  value  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  at  $18,084,934,000  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  book  value  carried  by  the  railroads  by  $875,000,000. 
Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  that  railroad  valuation  would 
generally  show  large  over- valuation,  decidedly  the  opposite 
proves  to  be  the  case.  A  few  exceptions,  needless  to  say,  exist, 
A  very  close  relation  between  book  values  and  property  valua- 


\See  previous  suggestions  of  teita  on  Valuatiga  In  Chapter  lif  on 
Regxilation  of  Security  Tssue«- 

"See  Chapter  xli. 

•Ameadment  to  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  March  1,  1913  (37  8tat.  L. 
TOl). 
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tion  was  also  shown  in  the  earlj  Tsfaiations  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Sooth  Dakota,  and  Washington.  But  even  after  a 
valnation  has  been  accomplished,  if  rates  are  to  be  allowed  that 
will  insnre  a  just  return,  the  rate  applied  to  a  particular  rail- 
road mnst  be  to  a  large  extent,  at  least,  an  individual  problem. 
The  impossibility  of  fixing  rates  in  this  fashion  without  dis- 
criminating against  cities  is  apparent.  And  no  doubt,  the 
framers  of  the  1920  Act  recognized  this  in  the  provisions  made 
for  consolidations. 

As  a  result  of  the  chaos  resulting  from  war  operation  and 
the  increased  costs  of  operation,  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
was  passed.  Of  a  certainty,  the  valuation  of  railways  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the  passage  of  the  1920 
law,  now  assumes  a  much  more  definite  place.  This  can  be 
assumed  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  methods  of  valuation.  Neither  would  it  be  advisable  to 
undertake  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  valuation  in  the  brief 
space  which  could  be  allowed  it  in  this  book. 

While  the  passage  of  a  similar  statute  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later,  the  predicament  of  the  railroads  hastened  its 
paasage.  And  while  the  Act  will  be  amended  in  some  important 
particulars,  "The  Act  of  1920  using  the  *fair  return  upon 
value'  formula  directs  the  establishment  of  schedules  with  the 
frank  aim  of  limiting  maximum  revenue.  In  short,  it  seeks  to 
secure  for  the  public  a  part  of  any  future  'unearned  incre- 
ments' which  may  accrue  in  railroad  eamihgs."*  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  administer  the  act  with  perfect  justice  because  of 
such  peculiar  conditions  as  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter 
concerning  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande — consolidation  seems  the 
only  answer.  And  what  can  be  expected  if  this  legislation 
remains  in  force,  will  be  the  regional  consolidation  of  railroads. 
Section  407  of  the  Act  would  seem  to  clearly  aim  at  this  result. 

The  Act  provides  that  for  the  two  years  following  March  1, 
1920,  a  return  of  5^^  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  on  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  road.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to 
fix  this  value.    The  Commission  at  its  discretion  may  add  one- 

'Ilomor  Bew«  Van(U>rl)luc,  Railroad  Valuation  hy  the  Interstate 
Commcrvv  Commission  (1020),  p.  2. 
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half  per  cent  to  provide  for  improvements,  betterments,  or 
equipment  chargeable  to  capital  account.  This  has  been  done. 
When  tlifi  two  years  have  expired,  the  power  to  determine  what 
is  a  fair  rate  of  return  devolves  upon  the  Commission.  In  no 
instance,  as  was  claimed  by  some  in  the  early  months  of  the 
statute's  existence,  does  the  government  guarantee  a  51^  per 
cent  return,  but  rates  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  earn  5i^  per 
cent  (now  6  per  cent)  on  the  aggregate  value  of  property  m 
an  area.  That  is,  the  Commission  can  divide  the  railroads  into 
five  or  six  divisions  as  seems  best  and  establish  common  rates 
for  tlie  railroads  within  the  group  or  for  all  railroads  as  the 
Commission  determines/ 

As  the  returns  can  never  be  the  same  on  every  railroad,  the 
Act  further  provides  that  when  a  road  earns  more  than  6  per 
cent  on  its  property  valuation,  one-half  the  surplus  above  this 
rate  is  paid  to  the  go%^ernment  for  a  contingent  fund.  The 
other  half  is  retained  by  the  carrier  and  must  be  placed  in  a, 
reserve  fund  until  this  reserve  equals  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  After  this  fund  has  reached  5  per  cent,  the 
fund  may  be  used  by  the  road  for  any  lawful  purpose.  If  the 
road  does  not  earn  the  6  per  cent  in  any  year^  this  fund  may  be 
draTivn  upon  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  fund  paid  to  the 
Federal  government  will  be  known  as  the  revolving  fund  and 
will  be  used  as  a  funti  from  which  to  make  loans  (under  cer- 
tain regulations)  to  railroads.  With  this  control  of  a  maximum 
rate,  it  is  obvious  how  important  the  control  over  valuation 
becomes. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  many  have  seriously  objected  to 
the  method  of  control  in  fixing  a  maximum  rate  as  well  as  the 
valuation  upon  which  the  rate  is  to  be  fixed,  railroad  securities 
should  be  eventually  gi"eat!y  stabilized.  This,  of  course,  assumes 
proper  administration.     When  an  increase  in  wages,  materials, 


*  '*The  several  systems  sbaU  be  so  arranged  that  the  cost  of  trans* 
rortation  as  between  competitive  sy^teiiis  und  fts  related  to  the  values 
of  the  properties  through  which  the  service  Is  renderetl,  shall  be  the 
^anie  as  far  as  practical'le,  so  that  these  systems  can  employ  uniform 
rates  la  the  movement  of  competitive  traffic,  and,  under  effident  man- 
uKement*  etirn  substantially  the  same  rate  of  return  uixin  the  value  of 
their  respective  railway  properties."'  (Transportation  Act  of  1920,  Sec. 
i07.    Ameadmeat  to  Sec.  5  in  laterstate  Commerce  Act.) 
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etc.,  occurs,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  has  au- 
thority to  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  rates  which  will 
yield  the  return  allowed  on  the  property  valuation  of  the  road. 
While  that  rate  after  two  years  must  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  not  likely  that  the  rate  which  it  establishes  will 
be  confiscatory.  The  statute  would  then  be  doomed.  Though 
placing  the  control  of  all  three  factors — namely,  valuation,  rate, 
and  maximum  return — in  the  hands  of  this  single  Commission 
is  open  to  serious  question,  it  should  afford  considerable  elas- 
ticity in  operation  through  this  concentration  of  power  into  one 
body.  This  depends  on  whether  so  large  a  problem,  or  rather 
problems,  can  be  administered  in  this  fashion.  Added  to  this  is 
the  common  fault  of  the  slowness  with  which  government 
administration  operates.  Regardless  of  these  faults,  if  proper 
allowances  are  made  for  costs,  when  once  proper  consolidations 
are  perfected  and  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  properly 
functioned,  greater  stabilization  should  exist  in  railroad  security 
values. 


CHAPTER  XV 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 
RAILROAD  BONDS 


\Income  and  Expenditure  Accoimis,^ — Two  things  must  be 
in  mind  in  the  analysis  of  a  railroad  statement :  first,  the 

ition  of  income  and  disbursements  to  the  ph^^sieal  factors 
of  the  railroad;  second^  the  relation  between  the  income  state- 
ment and  the  balance  sheet.  The  latter  f?ives  the  strength  of 
the  investment  and  the  return  on  the  capital  invested,  while  the 
former  gives  the  results  of  operation.  To  enable  the  layman 
to  obtain  not  only  a  common  basis  for  comparison,  but  a  unit 
by  which  he  is  able  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  income 
statement  and  the  balance  sheet,  all  operating  revenues  and 
expenditures  should  be  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  mileage  unit. 
This  latter  is  now  made  possible  by  the  uniformity  of  railroad 
accounts. 

While  the  measurement  of  gross  or  net  earnings  in  total 
sums  may  give  the  information  desired  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, a  more  comparable  check  to  a  many-sided  problem  is 
needed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  informed  as  to  the  importance 
of  any  related  corporation  or  subsidiary  and  the  relation  of 
earnings  to  capital.  This  is  possible  only  throngh  a  study  of 
the  larger  relationship  of  the  income  statement  or  revenue 
accounts  to  the  balance  sheet.  Operating  revenues  may  reach 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  as  related  to  the  mileage  unit, 


*The  fonowing  books  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  in  the 
study  of  the  railroad  report:  Louis  Heft,  Holders  of  Railroad  BandM 
(U>lf»>  on  the  legal  problems;  F.  W.  Mundy,  the  Eaminff  Power  of 
RuilroatU  (Annual  since  1002)  ;  A.  M,  Sakolskl,  American  Railro^id 
Economics  (1013)  ;  Carl  Snyder.  American  Railtr(j}fH  as  Inrefttmettts 
(Vm)  :  Suffern  &  Sons.  Railroad  Operatintr  Vasts  (1911)  :  Thomas  F. 
Woodlock.  The  Anatomtf  of  a  Railrofid  Report  (1900).  Although  this 
publication  of  a  railroad  report  was  written  twenty  years^  ago,  it  ie  atin 
a  standard  classic. 
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jet  the  return  od  the  cmphal  inTestmcnts  w31  not  be  an 
adeqoate  Ofne.  This  is  merdjr  the  eheddng  up  of  the  opermting 
risk  and  efWrienry  with  the  finanrial  risk. 

The  disensnon  of  ineome  and  expenditores  in  this  chapter 
derelops  the  principles  of  analyvs,  as  rdated  to  both  operation 
and  capitaL  The  sommarized  statements  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  nsed  for  this  porpose.  The  income 
account  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
brings  together  under  a  common  classification  aU  the  sources 
of  rerenue  and  the  larger  grouping  of  disbursonents  which  are 
sufficientl J  wdl  classified  to  secure  detailed  comparisons.  This 
exhibit,  according  to  the  last  oflkial  classifications^  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Operating  Revenues  .- 

Revenue  from  Transportation 

Operating  Expenses 

Ibiintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 

Maintenance  of  Equipment 

TrafRc  Expenses 

Miscellaneous  Operations 

Transportation  Expenses 

General  Expenses 

Transi)ortation  for  Investment  (Cr.) 

Net  Operating  Revenue 

Deduction  of  Taxes 

Income  from  Other  than  Oi)eration 

Gross  Corporate  Income 

Deductions  from  Gross  Corporate  Income 

Rents  (including  equipment) 

Losfics  from  Operating  Separate  Properties 

Interest  Charges 

Sinking  Fund  Requirements 

Net  Corporate  Income 

Distribution  of  Current  Net  Corporate  Income  to: 

Dividends 

Additions  and  Betterments 

Appropriation  to  Reserve 

iliscellaneous 
Balance  Carried  to  Profit  and  Loss 
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Operating  Revemies. — A  railroad's  operating  revenue  is  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  operation  of  trains  over  its  mileage, 
income  obtained  outside  of  rail  operating  not  being  included. 
Operating  revenue  includes: 

(1)  Revenue  from  freight 

(2)  Revenue  from  passengers 

(3)  Revenue  from  express  and  mails 

(4)  Revenue  from  miscellaneous  transportation 

Freight  and  passenger  revenues  furnish  the  preponderance 
of  railroad  income  from  operation.  The  more  important  of 
these  two  sources  of  income  is  freight  revenue,  which,  in  the 
United  States,  .yields  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  railroad's 
operating  income.  The  ratio  of  the  traffic,  in  either  case,  must 
be  studied  in  relation  to  the  railroad's  own  mileage  and  the 
problems  attendant  upon  its  geographical  location.  While  the 
general  freight  traffic  is  considered  the  most  profitable,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  gi^oss  revenue  from  one  class  of  freight  on  one 
railroad  as  compared  with  another,  and  even  the  differences 
arising  among  roads  carrying  similar  traffic,  due  to  a  number 
of  local  influences,  often  make  direct  compansons  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  two  or  more  railroads  very  misleading.  Allow- 
ances must  consequently  be  made  for  both  differences  in  traffic 
and  variations  in  operation.  For  illustration,  higher  carrying 
charges,  which  always  exist  with  higher  class  traffic,  tend  to 
reduce  the  advantage  of  the  higher  rate,  and  an  advantage  can 
only  accrue  in  the  cariying  of  this  traffic  where  the  proportion 
of  the  high  class  freight  gt^atly  increases,  so  that  the  law  of 
increasing  returns  will  operate  more  intensely.  The  problem  of 
productiveness  involved  in  this  analysis  brings  to  consideration 
the  relation  of  earnings  to  capitalization,  which  is  considered  in 
the  following  chapter. 

With  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  exceptions  and  limitations 
that  these  conditions  must  place  on  the  analysis  of  gross 
revenue,  the  simple  revenue  per  mile  unit  can  be  used  with 
safety.  It  is  only  upon  this  basis  of  unit  comparison  that  we 
can  also  benefit  by  a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  physical 
factors.  The  general  tendency  and  status  of  gross  earnings,  it 
is  true,  can  be  determined  without  any  references  to  the  physi- 
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cal  factors  whatsoever,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  basic  cause  of  the  present  condition  or  any  changes  without 
them. 

Railroad  revenue  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  railroad 
rates.  If  costs  of  materials,  labor,  operations,  etc.,  did  not 
change,  once  the  rate  was  found  that  would  yield  an  equitable 
return,  railroad  operation  would  be  much  simplified.  But  costs 
do  not  remain  constant.  Even  before  the  War  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  railroads  was  rapidly  rising,  and  from 
1914  to  1920  the  pressure  of  upward  costs  was  even  more  severe. 
It  has  been  the  slowness  of  the  government  in  recognizing  this 
condition  and  its  relation  to  rates  that  has  caused  the  hard- 
ships to  railroads  long  after  the  government  turned  them  back 
to  their  owners. 

By  increased  efiiciency,  railroads  for  several  years  offset  the 
disadvantage  of  increased  cost,  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
future  may  change  this  limitation,  but  the  railroad,  no  more 
than  any  other  organization,  should  be  made  to  pay  the  discount 
in  the  present  for  the  advantages  that  may  arise,  either  from 
inventions  or  conditions  that  may  make  cheaper  operation  pos- 
sible, in  the  future.  Even  when  a  good  idea  is  conceived  by 
the  operating  manager,  the  very  size  of  our  railroad  organiza- 
tion generally  involves  months  of  delay  before  his  idea  can  be 
finally  incorporated  into  the  system  without  causing  enormous 
losses  arising  through  errors  in  readjustment.  Further,  the 
final  effect  of  readjustments  cannot  always  be  known  until  they 
are  applied  to  a  whole  system,  and  mere  experimenting  with  a 
half -thought-out  scheme  that  seems  highly  desirable  may  entail 
serious  loss. 

High  operating  efficiency,  however,  may  not  overcome  the 
evil  effects  which  the  railroad  has  suffered  from  gross  over-capi- 
talization, especially  if  the  latter  is  made  the  basis  for  rates. 
To  force  a  charge  here  that  will  maintain  a  legitimate  rate  on 
the  capitalization  of  these  railroads,  will  not  be  considered 
equitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  will  always  be 
contested,  regardless  of  any  justifications  for  it  that  may  be 
advanced.  The  only  salvation  of  these  railroads  is  financial 
reorganization,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  this  has  already 
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taken  place,  in  either  voluntary  or  receivership  reorganization. 
The  process  of  eliminating  over-capitalization  by  building  up 
properties  to  the  point  of  a  justified  capitalization  out  of  earn- 
ings, is  rather  a  long  drawn-out  process,  and  so  not  always  a 
good  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  capitalization  has  been  a  greatly 
over-eniphasized  influence,  though  the  potential  possibilities  of 
its  utilization  makes  it  a  very  strong  cudgel  for  those  who 
oppose  rate  increases,  even  where  justified.  Fortunately,  a 
very  small  group  of  railroads  fall  into  this  category,  and  the 
preliminary  Federal  valuation  report  of  railroads  indicates 
that  the  present  capitalization  of  most  railroads  is  not  in  excess 
of  their  property  account.  While  capitalization  cannot  be  the 
only  factor  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  railroad 
rates,  it  Avill  always  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  them 
in  the  public  mind.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  if  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  railroad  rates  to  changing  costs  can  be 
made,  the  element  of  risk  in  rates  will  be  greatly  minimized. 
No  one,  however,  would  ever  maintain  that  the  subtle  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  can  be  moved  in  any  such  manner  as  the 
puppets  on  a  chess  board. 

Passenger  traffic,  though  furnishing  a  minor  part  of  the 
revenue,  can,  as  evidenced  in  past  experience,  prove  a  large  and 
uncertain  burden.  What  has  been  said  of  the  decrease  in 
freight  rates  and  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  rate  applies 
as  forcibly  to  passenger  rates.  The  increasing  expense  due  to 
the  demand  for  passenger  equipment  has  gone  up  at  a  faster 
rate  than  passenger  returns,  though  this  has  been  partially 
offset  by  extra  fares.  Where  the  proportion  of  passenger  traffic 
is  relatively  large,  as  previously  stated,  the  examination  of  these 
items  becomes  increasingly  important.  With  some  of  the  large 
Eastern  trunk-line  systems,  whose  revenues  amount  to  eight 
or  more  figures,  a  decline  of  a  few  per  cent  makes  large  inroads 
into  net  profits. 

Revenues  from  other  sources  average  less  than  eight  per  cent 
for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  Though  some  of  this 
traffic  is  carried  on  close  margins,  the  rates  are  fairly  well  fixed 
and  the  fluctuations  are  consequently  slight  in  comparison  to 
the  total  revenue.    Where  losses  are  continued^  there  is  need  for 
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close  scrutiny  of  the  subsidiary  items  of  this  account,  otherwise 
they  demand  little  attention. 

TYPICAL  INCOME  STATEMENT  OF  RAILROAD 
PBESCUIBED  BY  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Income  Statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  Lines  West  of 

Pittsburgh 
For  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  IQVP 
Operating  Income :  1917 

Freight    $56,199,622.65 

Passenger   13,792,898.89 

MaU    1,492,923.56 

Railway  Operating  Express 2,249,000.46 

Revenues—All  other  transportation 2,010.043.15 

Incidental   2,899,820.44 

Joint  faciUty— Credit 45,407.18 

Joint  faciUty— Debit  94,418.30 

Total    $78,595^298.03 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  structures. .  .$  9,960,415.02 

Maintenance  of  equipment 14.751,751.94 

Railway  Operating  Traffic  1,099,815.72 

"Expenses— Transportation   34,474,709.67 

Miscellaneous  operations  581,076.66 

General   1,903,815.43 

Transportation  for  investment — Credit         23,684.92 

Total    62,747,899.52 

Net  Revenue  from  Railway  Operations. . .  $15,847,398.51 

Railway   Tax   Accruals $4,524,571.80 

UncoUectable  Railway  Revenues 5,057.67 

4,529,629.47 

Railway  Operating  Income   $11,317,769.04 

Joint  facility  rent  income $     256,089.24 

Income  from  lease  of  road 61.928.64 

MisceUaneous  rent  income  130,339.19 

Miscellaneous     non-operating     physical 

property    41,116.43 

Separately  operated  pi*operties — profit.  8,162.56 
Non-operating  Income — Dividend  income.  10,456,382.42 

Income  from  funded  securities 414.258.19 

Income  from  unfunded   securities  and 

accounts    1,334,761.06 

Income  from  sinking  and  other  reserve 

funds    262.787.13 

Miscellaneous  income  92,898.41 

Total  non-operating  income 13,058,723.27 

Gross  Income   $24,376,492.31 

*The  year  1917  was  taken  because  it  was  the  last  year  of  private 
operations.  At  the  present  writing  government  regulation  or  its  imme- 
diate influence  still  persists. 
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Grass  Income— brought  forward 124,376,402.31 

Hire  of  etiuipment— debit  halance. . 1  1,008,935.16 

Joiut  facility  rents    688,913.72 

Rent  for  leased   roads 9.828,145.10 

Miscellaneous  rents 282,4T2,08 

Misrellti neons  tax  accrHals 12,440,58 

J^eparately  otter  a  ted  properties — loss...  123  ..330.70 

Interest  on  funded  debt  * - d.iUO J03.50 

Interest  on  iinfnmled  debt 4C*3,<i41.S4 

Mahitenaijee  of  investment  organisation  132,HW.13 

Miscellaneous  iaeome  cliarges » . .  3(53,<>25,04 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income  17,033,768.51 

Net  Income   $  6,742.723.80 

Disposition  of  Net  Income: 

Income  applied  to  linking  and  other  re- 
serve funds    ... . , . . , , $  1,356,955.89 

Dividend  appropriations  of  Income  (six 
per  cent  > 4,800,000.00 

Inconje  a[)pro|iriated  for  investment  tn 
physical    |u-oi>erty 6,156,965JS9 

Balance  transferred  to  credit  of  Profit  and 

Loss I     585,767*91 

FEOFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT 
AmotiDt  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss,  Decern- 

ber  3l8t,  ima $  9,172,366.32 

Balance  of  net  iiieome  for  the  year 3fi     585,767.91 

Sundry  net  credits  duriniu'  the  year fMO.n.16.08 

1.226,323.99 
Amount  transferrpd  Iteinsj  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  surplus  appropriated  prior  to  1917 
for  Investment  in  physical  property 6.071,870,93 

Amount  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1917 116,470,561.24 

Operating  Fjp^ti.^fs.— Opcratinpf  expenses  of  a  railroad, 
though  subjected  to  more  careful  .supervision  than  any  other 
items,  have  always  been  the  mark  for  the  severest  criticism.  A 
common  belief  is  that  to  correct  exorbitant  operating  expenses, 
the  railroad  management  needs  only  to  make  the  normal  re- 
ti-enchments  praetieeil  by  any  industrial  corporation.  But  the 
wide  variation  in  the  character  of  railroad  traffic,  the  wide 
influence  to  which  the  traffic  is  subjected,  the  increasing  demand 
for  better  and  faster  service,  the  increasing  costs  of  labor  and 
material,  toprether  with  the  tixity  of  certain  items  of  expense, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  traffic,  make  the  problem  of  oper- 
ating expenses  a  very  Tvide  and  much  more  complicated  one 
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than  the  averajre  industrial  corporation  is  compelled  to  face. 
There  are  no  doubt  systems  in  the  United  States  whose  operat- 
ing? ejcpenses  in  the  past  have  not  been  curtailed  to  enrich  the 
coflfers  of  a  few  unscrupulous  promotors.  Care,  however,  must 
be  constantly  exerci^^ed  in  the  examination  of  railroad  operating^ 
expenses,  not  to  confujao  the  difficulties  arising:  out  of  increas- 
ing costs  of  labor  and  materials  with  inefficiency  of  the  operat- 
ing dejMirtment, 

On  the  other  hand,  no  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  the 
same  proportion  in  savinfrs  from  operating  as  railroads.  A 
recent  cilitorial  states  in  this  regard: 

••Railroad  managers  have  cv>rnipteil  legislatures,  conspired 
with  monopolies,  grafti>il  in  various  forms  to  the  injury  of  their 
investors  and  the  public,  Thoy  have  carried  on  foolish  and 
wasteful  or  selfish  financial  pi>licics,  paying  dividemis  where 
they  should  have  conservcil  revenues,  wasting  in  supply  and 
operation,  issuing  new  securities  to  meet  expenses  which  should 
have  been  met  frt>m  revenue.  They  have  been  tactless,  narrow, 
inconsiderate,  incompetent,  etc.,  etc.  That  is,  they  have  been 
human  beings  with  ereat  opportunities  and  great  temptations. 

•*But  while  we  have  named  here  the  faults  of  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  worst  type  and  si^me  of  the  faults  of  all,  we  ought 
to  recall  that  the  manasrement  of  many  of  the  railroads  ranks 
among  the  mo>t  admirable  achievements  of  American  practical 
genius.  Si>eaking  of  American  railways  in  ceneral,  a  French 
expert  has  said :  *  The  railways  of  the  Unitcii  ^^tates  represent 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  efforts  of  human  industry  to  turn  to 
good  account  the  resoun-es  of  the  country.  Through  the 
rapidity  of  development  and  the  decrease  in  transport  prices, 
the  railways  of  the  United  .^tates  have  mav^e  of  this  territory  a 
country  which  has  one  ee<momic  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  whi^h  ♦he  many  abuses  evoked,  they,  without  demand- 
ing of  the  state  anythinsr  but  liberty  of  action,  have  been  the 
principal  factor  of  its  wonderful  crowth  m  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  power,  which  may  shortly  attain  world- 
wide supremacy.' 

It  is  a  separation  of  the  sound  from  the  unsound  and  the 
ability  to  select  properties  carefully  and  efficiently  operated, 
that  the  diseriminatine  analysis  of  a  railroad  report  should  give 
the  investor.     This  recoenition  of  general  conditions  affecting 

H:hiCQ9o  DqU^  Tri^'timr^  FAUotUlI.  Norember  2;i.  191^ 
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the  industry  from  without,  and  the  existing  conditions  within, 
is  only  the  normal  method  of  procedure  in  any  analysis  before 

proceeding  to  the  separation  of  individual  properties  and  the 
analysis  of  the  specific  details  which  determine  weakness  or 
strength.  The  standardization  of  railroad  reports,  suggested  in 
the  beginning,  has  greatly  facilitated  these  analyses*  In  study- 
ing the  operations  of  a  property  o%*cr  a  series  of  years,  the  trend 
of  a  fundamental  iufiucnce  can  always  be  easily  detected, 
though  the  temporary  changes  are  not  always  so  evident.  An 
investor,  finding  any  indication  of  any  signs  of  uncertainty^ 
should  demand  a  full  explanation;  or,  if  no  satisfying  answer 
can  be  given,  and  he  is  to  adhere  to  the  sound  principle  of  safety, 
he  should  eliminate  this  security  from  his  list. 

Operating  expenses  must  necessarily  fluctuate  with  the 
amount  of  traffic,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  with  changes 
in  the  gross  traffic  returns.  The  number  of  engineers,  con- 
ductors, etc.,  can  be  little  reduced^  even  if  traffic  falls  off  to  the 
extent  of  forcing  the  movement  of  half-filled  cars.  Also  fixed 
charges,  such  as  interest^  do  not  respond  to  the  temporary  fluc- 
tuation of  gross  revenue,  and  even  with  the  long  periods  of 
traffic  changes,  fixed  charges  respond  with  little  elasticity,  as  a 
large  part  of  a  railroad  must  always  be  in  the  form  of  fixed 
investment  regardless  of  the  amount  of  traffic.  As  a  result,  an 
increase  in  the  gross  revenue  will  render  a  larger  relative  in- 
crease in  net  profits  than  a  proportionate  reduction  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  operation  of  the  law  of  decreasing  costs  to 
the  increase  of  traffic,  however,  works  out  quite  differently  in 
its  effect  on  the  earnings  of  each  individual  railroad.  In  fact, 
even  if  a  railroad  were  run  at  a  continuous  loss,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  fixed  properties  almost  equal  to  those 
of  a  very  profitable  system.  Further,  a  railroad  property,  like 
any  industrial,  is  not  immune  from  market  depressions,  panics, 
or  crop  failures,  which  increase  or  retard  the  volume  of  its 
traffic.  Fixed  costs  is  the  most  common  basis  on  which  the 
finance  and  operating  departments  can  determine  what  the 
former  must  allow  from  the  surplus  of  the  plentiful  years»  so 
that  retrenchments  may  not  bo  carried  beyond  the  point  of 
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injurinp  either  the  permanen-  efficient  or  the  fntrire  crpdh  of 
the  railroad. 

In  pereentaces,  'he  approxmiBTe  dirisioii  of  the  three  prm- 
cipal  individual  itemF  f^r  rtilroads  ii.  the  Tniied  States 
included  under  the  preriou-^  h*adin|r  of  C»peraTTng  Expeues 
are :  Maintenance  of  Wty  and  Strofrare,  approximatetr  20  per 
cent:  Maintenance  of  EcTiipmei::.  22  per  een: :  Traisspartaticm 
and  Other  Operatmc  Expense.  Ti2  per  eent  of  the  total  Operat- 
injf  Expense  Account.  Trioiiirt  th«»e  per^^'Titace?  cazmot  be  etm- 
sidered  the  hasis  fnr  any  pfcrri^^ltr  Fy^rem.  they  do  give  Bame 
approximation  for  •l:e  pr^iportior  tht:  sh^iuld  exist  amonfr  these 
items.  The  more  detaik-d  i*en:ii  ir  the  antlysi*  of  these  aeeonnti 
can  he  procure:!  from  :he  Ii:*€r«r£*e  Crunmerc*-  Commiascm  and 
ait»  essential  to  a  more  critict"  analysis.  These  perrentages 
Mill  fluctuate  sliehtly  from  •he  f-firur**s  civen  ai»ove.  but  they  can 
easily  be  checkeJ  hy  The  repcir:?  of  the  Interstate  Conuncree 
Commission. 

Of  all  the  items  under  operarine  expenses  that  reflect  mana- 
iw»rial  ability,  the  maintenaiiff  a^-^'ounts  are  most  Oluminating. 
If  the  pressure  und^r  def'r^H<:r^c  eamir.cs  becomes  very  great, 
the  easies-t  recourse  for  rf-lief  i«  :rje  re-lur-tion  of  maintenance 
••harjfcs.  A  railroad  miffhT  carry  it*  m£:ir.:cnance  charges  for 
M'vcral  years  at  a  j^*\t.x  ♦hat  -woulj  jn^  keep  the  system  going. 
Hut  tliis  polir-y  r-annot  '^oTirirme  indf'f:ni:ely,  for  the  road  must 
«'vciitU4illy  n-haliilit;,**-  all  of  the  d'^prc-ciate*!  property.  And, 
if  iiiaiiitcnan#-e  a'-'-ouiits  have  not  Vjcf-n  adequately  met  for  sev- 
cr^il  years,  thr  ^-UHiulativp  burden  upon  the  railroad  is  likely  to 
imjwit  wj  diffii'ult  t}:at  hf-avy  fixdl  obliffations  will  be  necessary 
to  pla<'#-  jt  in  norrri;jl  workine  order.  The  temptation  always 
exists  of  sJijf)]tijij^  luajntenance  in  order  to  continue  dividends, 
l<-st  the  credit  of  ihe  company  be  materially  affected.  It  is 
ijijforluuale  tliat  t}ie  f-ontinuous  pajTnent  of  a  dividend,  even  at 
ihe  sa«rifiee  of  leffitimate  expenses,  has  l)een  cf»untenanced  to 
the  «-xleiit  it  lias  in  this  country-.  This  practice  has  prown  out 
of  j/M'SMun-  for  the  payment  of  dividends.  Controlling  inter- 
<>lss  v^\n<'\i  have  MiU^rht  to  jrain  their  profits  from  speculations 
have  ill  a  few  cast^  sacrificed  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and 
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forced  the  payments  of  dividends  when  they  were  not  justified. 
The  savinf^  bank  laws  which  require  that  dividends  must  be 
paid  for  a  p^ven  nnmbpr  of  years  if  the  bonds  of  a  railroad 
are  to  be  made  legal  investments  for  savings  banks  may  have 
the  same  effect.  As  the  bonds  held  by  savings  banks  give  pres- 
tige to  credit,  the  road  may  sacrifice  in  order  to  maintain  these 
dividends*  The  continuation  of  the  dividend,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  property,  has  sustained  the  market  price  which  has 
enabled  these  interests  to  obtain  their  profits.  But  again,  it 
has  been  only  the  weak  systems  that  have  resorted  to  this  ques- 
tionable prof ediirc.  The  major  part  of  the  railroad  systems  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  contrary,  havo  more  than  amply  pro- 
vided for  maintenance.  This  has  had  a  very  important  influ- 
ence, both  upon  the  long  continued  increasing  earning  power 
and  the  strength  of  credit. 

Mmnienmice  of  Wmj. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ruling,  which  has  now  been  in  full  effect  for  approximately 
twelve  years,  makes  a  careful  separation  between  capital  ex- 
penditures and  those  expenditures  which  are  strictly  for  main- 
tenance. It  is  perfectly  apparent  that,  unless  this  distinction  is 
followed,  a  maintenance  account  would  be  entirely  misleading. 
To  allow  all  maintenance  charges  to  be  capitalized,  would  cause 
increasing  capitalization  of  the  railroad,  and  would  correspond- 
ingly narrow  the  margin  back  of  the  security.  The  payments  to 
the  maintenance  account,  though  contrary  to  the  technical 
standpoint  of  accounting,  might  he  charged  to  capital  accounts. 
By  charging  to  capital  what  should  be  charged  to  maintenance, 
the  investment  will  appear  very  profitable  when  it  is  not.  The 
same  result  would  be  secured  as  to  profits,  during  the  early  life 
of  a  propert3%  if  no  allowances  for  the  future  were  made  during 
this  period.  The  payment  of  the  dividends  under  these  condi- 
tions would  more  and  more  necessitate  the  utilization  of  capital 
for  dividends,  and  no  one  needs  to  argue  here  the  weakening 
effect  that  this  must  have  on  the  finances  of  the  company. 

In  an  analysis  of  maintenance  charges  there  must  he  taken 
into  consideration:  (1)  the  number  of  tracks  and  mileage  of 
the  railroad,  (2)  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  territory 
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traversed,  (3)  the  character  and  density  of  traffic,  and  (4)  for 
comparative  purpos^es,  the  change  in  labor  and  material  cast 

No  direct  ratios  can  be  established  between  these  items,  for 
even  though  two  of  these  items  may  be  fairly  constant,  the  pos- 
uihlo  variation  of  the  other  items  would  destroy  the  value  of  any 
compnriNons,  and  to  find  constancy  in  all  of  them  is  highly  im- 
))rol)abU\  Noitlier  do  items  of  expense  increase  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  mileage.  A  double  or  three-track  system  will  not 
cohI  two  (»r  throe  times  as  much  as  »  single  track.  As  the 
iUHu»KNity  for  inorcnseil  switches,  side-tracks,  and  other  terminal 
fMi*iliticM  inoivnsos,  the  cost  will  again  increase,  though  not 
nci(*t*KNtiriIy  in  a  direct  ratio,  for  an  increase  in  the  density  of 
traftii*  may  n*sult  in  greater  proportionate  increase  of  income. 
Ihmbling  the  density  of  traffic  will  also  increase  the  cost  of 
nmintfiianrc.  but  again  not  in  a  proportionate  ratio,  because 
of  thi*  operation  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  The  Pitts- 
liurgh  and  Lake  Erie,  on  account  of  its  four  tracks  and  its 
heavy  iron  ore  traffic,  had  a  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment 
rhargc  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  of  $34,172  per 
mile,  whirh  is  approximately  nine  times  that  of  the  Chicago  and 
NiMihwcstern  Railway,  with  its  partly  double-tracked  line, 
(hough  the  latter  railroad  is  kept  at  a  high  standard  of  effici- 
t*ni*3'.*  Tiider  any  consideration,  a  verj^  large  increase  in  main- 
(t*nanr-«  charges  can  only  be  justified  in  an  increased  trainload, 
jnfreascd  carload,  and  increased  density  of  traffic. 

Branch  lines  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  in  earnings,  be  maintained  beyond  a  certain  point. 
For  example,  tics  need  not  be  relaid  so  often  or  as  good  ties 
UM'd  as  on  a  trunk  line.  This  would  apply  throughout  sub- 
hidiury  line  maintenance,  particularly  where  the  traffic  was  not 
IjfMvy.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  such  usages  as  those 
jij«i'(ircd  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  prior  to  its 
jirciviMHhip  in  using  poor  ballast  for  the  grading  and  the  lay- 
ing uf  rotten  ties. 

Topography  of  territory  traversed  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
upon  nuiintenanco  charges.    The  maintenance  charges  of  a  rail- 

'Klo>d  W.  Mnndy.  Earning  Power  of  Railroadi  (1918-19).  pp.  85 
ttud  9*i.     (Theiie  flgurcH  are  taken  from  Mr.  Mundy^s  computatioDS.) 
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road  in  a  mountainous  r<?grion»  a  right  of  way  srubjoct  to  floods/ 
a  road  with  a  lar^e  number  of  <?ostly  bridges,  etc.,  will  neees* 
sarily  be  greatly  enhanced,  as  compared  to  those  of  a  road 
carrying  traffic  of  a  similar  amonnt  and  character,  through 
level  territoiy.  These  variations  cannot  at  best  he  measured 
accurately  J  thougrh  the  examiner  should  always  he  ahle  to  place 
his  finger  on  specific  causes  in  order  that  he  may  he  able  to 
determine  the  reason  of  any  weakness  and  how  serious  that 
weakness  may  be. 

Every  comparative  study  of  operating  and  especially  of 
maintenance  accounts,  that  does  not  examine  into  the  change  in 
prices,  will  lead  to  wrong  eooelnsions.  Too  frequently,  the 
mere  increase  in  a  total  amount  put  into  maintenance  is  accepted 
as  indicating  a  stronger  position  of  maintenance.  So  large  have 
become  some  of  thcKe  increases  that  they  demand  very  special 
attention.  On  the  basis  of  increased  cost  of  material,  labor, 
etc.,  some  of  the  weaker  systems,  especially,  will  not  show  as 
large  a  maintenance  charge  today  as  they  did  several  years  ago, 
thongh  the  actual  amount  shown  in  their  records  has  increased. 
The  operating  departments  of  the  weak  systems,  w^hich  in  addi- 
tion to  these  increasing  costs  of  maintenance  have  also  had  to 
cope  with  the  ovei'-capitalization  and  overbuilding  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  have  had  an  almost  impossible  task.  Despite 
the  very  gi-cat  efficiency  in  operation,  it  has  been  an  impossible 
problem  with  some  of  these  systems.  But  the  efficiency  that  has 
been  evidenced  in  bringing  the  Atchison  Eailroad,  for  example, 
out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  of  this  earlier  period,  when  almost 
all  of  its  Imnds  were  considered  a  gamble,  to  the  position  w^here 
its  stocks  are  considered  a  strong  security,  will  always  stand  as 
a  lasting  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  men  who  directed  its  man- 
agement. 

If  doubt  exists  as  to  proper  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
a  study  of  the  railroad  ^s  statement  over  a  period  of  years  will 
soon  reveal  the  fact.  If  a  road  is  in  good  physical  condition 
and  the  expenditures  are  in  proper  alignment  with  the  expen- 
ditures of  other  years,  deduction  can  be  made  from  them  with 
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Iierfect  lalety.  The  aame  conditions  will  also  apply  where 
tberQ  ii  a  faulty  distribution,  for  example,  between  labor  and 
material  costs* 

Maintenance  of  Equipmsnt. — ^The  first  essential  in  proceed- 
ing with  an  analysis  of  equipment  is  to  di\nde  the  data  into  the 
three  g^^neral  headingH  of:  locomotives,  freight  and  passenger 
account H^  and  to  subdivide  eaeh  of  these  under  equipment  owned 
fr««  from  any  charge  and  equipment  under  lease/  Any 
aceepted  standard  of  measurement,  however^  should  be  checked 
and  L'nuntercheeked,  as  variations  in  the  actual  amount  of  equip- 
ment, size  and  character  of  equipment,  character  of  tonnage, 
and  the  character  of  the  railroad  mileage  may  destroy  the  value 
of  any  comparison  of  a  fixed  standard— a  fact  which  neecssi* 
tates  continual  verifications  and  counterchecks.  But  a  technical 
standard  of  measurement  or  measurements  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  any  approximate  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
equipment  accounts.  To  say  merely  that  one  railroad  spends 
$10,000,000  aud  another  $12,000,000  means  nothing,  for  the 
latter  might  have  greater  or  less  equipment,  or  longer  or  shorter 
mileage,  or  a  heavier  or  lighter  tonnage,  any  one  of  which 
factors  or  comhinalion  of  factors  would  change  the  original 
coneluaion  based  upon  the  general  amounts. 

The  more  commonly  accepted  measurements  are  the  cost  per 
lacnmotive  mile  and  the  per  pound  tractive  power  for  locomo- 
tives, and  the  maintenance  per  car,  t.  c,  the  maintenance  per 
car  mile  of  freight  and  passenger  ears.  Any  consideration  of 
nmintenunce  Munlysis  shouhl  not  include  equipment  hired  under 
tlie  tests  given  above,  though  Ibis,  as  far  as  general  results  to 
the  railroad  are  concerned,  might  be  more  than  offset  by  rent. 

If  the  variable  influences  which  wiU  tend  to  affect  the  con- 
ehisions  of  a  standard  measurement  are  fairly  well  ascertained^ 
the  matter  of  essential  counterchecks  needed  to  ascertain  the 
limitations  or  the  necessary  conclusions  of  the  accepted  meas- 
urement will  be  considerably  simplified.  At  best,  a  correct 
measurement  is  rather  complex.  For  example,  the  cost  per 
locontotive  may  be  higher  in  railroad  '*A"  than  in  railroad 
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^'B,*'  because  of  the  larger  type  of  locomotive  used;  and  the 
cost  per  pound  of  tractive  power  (L  e.,  upon  tlie  amount  of 
traffic  hauled)  may  also  be  higher,  though  a  combination  of  the 
size  of  the  locomotive  and  the  traffic  hauled,  *\  c.  per  locomo- 
tive mile  per  pound  of  tractive  power,  may  show  a  lower  cost 
for  railroad  *' A."  *  The  same  results  might  also  arise  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  standards  of  measurements.  Before  meas- 
uring the  costs  of  equipment  maintenance,  the  difference  in 
steel  and  wood  equipment  should  be  noted,  for  the  repairs  of 
the  former  would  be  proportionately  less  than  the  latten  A 
greater  number  of  cars  per  amount  of  traffic  hauled  will  also 
reduce  the  wear  and  tear,  and,  correspondingly,  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  distribution  of  the  company's  workshops 
and  the  policy  in  handling  repairs  will  always  make  some  varia- 
tions in  the  unit  costs/  To  this  might  well  be  added  as  a  quali- 
fication, an  understanding  of  the  working  conditions.  For 
illustration,  it  might  cost  one  company  twice  as  much  as  an- 
other to  put  in  *a  new  set  of  flues  and  the  job  might  not  be  as 
well  done. 

Transportation  and  Other  Expenses. — The  costs  for  the 
direct  moving  of  traffic  are  classed  under  the  following  heads 
in  the  income  statement :  traffic,  transportation,  and  general 
expenses.  Unlike  maintenance  charges  many  of  the  charges  for 
conducting  transportation  are  fairly  constant.  Consequently, 
any  saving  which  can  be  accomplished  in  the  lowering  of  these 
costs  is  a  very  positive  indication  of  increased  efficiency.  Any 
weakness  in  organization  will  likewise  very  early  re%'eal  itself 
in  transportation  costs.  But  caution  must  be  used  in  making 
any  comparisons  with  other  systems,  as  local  conditions,  char- 
acter  of  traffic,  character  of  service,  etc.,  will  give  entirely  dif- 
ferent results. 

With  the  augmentation  of  a  railroad's  traffic,  the  costs  of 
conducting  transportation  must  increase,  but  at  a  decreasing 
ratio  J  and  vice  versa.  And  the  more  rapidly  that  the  operating 
ratio  is  reduced,  the  more  efficient  is  the  operating  management. 
There  is  a  limit,  however^  in  the  decrease  of  gross  earnings  beyond 

'A,  M.  Sakolskl^  Aimrkan  Railroad,  Economics   (1913),  p.  203. 
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which  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  does  not  follow. 
There  are  certain  charges  at  this  limit  which  cannot  be  lowered, 
or  are  lowered  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty,  regardless  of  how         i 
large  the  fall  in  gross  earnings   may  be.  H 

Maintenance  charges,  it  will  be  remembered,  if  they  have  been  ' 
adequately  met  froni  3*car  to  year,  arc  a  reserve  for  the  future 
which  railroads  have  frequently  made  use  of  by  curtailing  niain- 
tenanee  during  a  period  of  strain.  But  transportation  costs 
nmst  be  met  as  they  arise.  Once  spent  they  are  permanently 
gone  and  no  future  benefits  can  form  a  reserve  for  these  expendi- 
tures. On  the  other  hand  any  reduction  of  eonseqneiiee  in  these 
costs  on  an  established  system  entails  an  increased  capital  outlay 
in  permanent  investment  to  make  such  a  reduction  possible. 
The  cutting  of  grades  and  curves  for  example  will  often  cause  a 
large  saving  in  fuel  costs,  A  railroad  management  must  con- 
stantly be  pitting  its  transportation  costs  and  their  possible 
reduction  against  the  cost  of  any  capital  expenditures  which  it 
may  make  to  affect  a  reduction  of  transportation  costs.  The 
security  of  transportation  costs  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  railroad  regulation  has  become  more  and  more  rigid,  and 
this  condition  will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

Individual  items,  such  as  fuel  costs,  labor  costs,  yard  costs, 
which  cannot  be  covered  in  detail  in  a  volume  of  this  character, 
give  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  wlierc  the  weakness  in  con- 
ducting transportation  may  exist.  When  the  conducting  of 
transportation  runs  over  40  per  cent  of  gross  revenue,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  average  railroad  approaches  rather  an  impossible 
situation.  If  locomotive  fuel  costs  go  over  15  per  cent  of  gross 
earnings,  real  danger  to  the  financial  position  of  the  road 
exists.  Fuel  costs  should  approximate  alumt  10  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  railroad  *s  gross  earnings.  Of  the  items  making 
up  the  conducting  of  transportation  costs  locomotive  fuel  costs 
probably  should  average  between  25  to  35  per  cent.  AVith  the 
increasing  cost  of  fuel  this  item  needs  to  be  particularly 
watched,  and  if  any  reduction  in  this  outlay  can  be  accom- 
plished without  sacrifice  elsewhere,  it  should  be  looked  upon 
with  a  good  deal  of  favor,  Sucli  costs  as  clearing  wrecks, 
personal   injury  charges,   etc.,   which   the   average  individual 
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seldom  even  thinks  of  in  the  study  of  the  railroad  report, 
though  relatively  small  to  the  total  of  all  expenses,  will  average 
as  hi^h  as  3  per  cent  of  gross  earnings.  Again  yard  costs  as  a 
Tvhole  may  be  unduly  high.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  hi  yard  oper- 
ation may  be  getting  the  locomotive  out  of  the  roundhouse. 
The  student  will  find  much,  for  example,  in  a  eomparison  of  the 
expense  of  yards,  etc.,  of  such  roads  as  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  Union  Pacific  system  that  will  give 
hira  an  appreciation  of  railroad  finance. 

Labor  is  another  leading  item  in  transportation  costs.  In- 
crease in  wages  due  both  to  the  power  of  the  railroad  union 
organizations  and  legislation  has  often  forced  the  railroads  to 
comply  with  their  demands  regardless  of  the  business  conditions 
which  prevailed.  The  principal  offset  to  this  has  been  an 
increase  in  efficiency  of  operation^ — certain  increases  in  rates 
have  been  allowed  but  never  sufficient  to  offset  these  differences. 
A  peculiar  situation,  for  example,  arose  in  1920,  and,  though  an 
a^pravated  case,  illustrates  the  kind  of  problem  which  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  face  from  time  to  time.  A  rate  increase  was 
allowed,  but  in  July  a  w^age  increase  was  also  allowed  and  made 
retroactive  from  the  first  of  May,  1920.  This,  together  with  the 
slowing  up  of  business^  cut  doT^Ti  the  possible  revenues  counted 
on  with  the  increase  of  rates,  and  forced  an  unexpected  increase 
in  the  operating  costs  for  the  year.  While  much  might  be  added, 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  conducting  transportation, 
this  statement  of  the  problem  will  suggest  the  character  of 
analysis  essential  in  dealing  with  the  costs  of  conducting  trans- 
portation. Traffic  and  general  expenses  are  very  much  smaller 
with  a  narrow  fluctuation  in  amount,  and  therefore  do  not 
demand  the  close  scrutiny  necessary  in  observing  the  specific 
items  under  transportation.  Expenses  will  normally  vary 
directly  with  the  traffic  density — a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  rela- 
tion of  costs  to  train  mileage,  for  as  the  density  increases,  train 
mileage  increases.  Wliere  two  roads  are  hauling  the  same  type 
of  traffiCj  but  the  one  has  a  much  larger  ratio  of  expense  to  gross 
revenue,  either  the  rates  received  are  lower,  or  the  efficiency  of 
management  is  inferior. 

Operating  RaUo.~The  percentage  of  the  operating  expense 
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to  gross  earnings  which  is  commonly  but  often  loosely  used  should 
be  employed  with  caution.     The  percentage  of  gross  operating 
ratio  is  more  frequently  used  than  anj"  other  index  of  the  meas- 
ure of  efficiency.    When  the  volume  of  business  is  constant,  and 
other  things  are  equal,  it  is  a  very  accurate  measure  of  mana- 
gerial effif^icncy;  but  railroad  business,  as  with  other  businesses, 
is  dynamic,  not  static,  t.  e.,  it  is  not  eonstant,  neither  do  other 
things  remain  equal.    Unless  these  changes  are  recognized  and 
given  their  proper  consideration,  the  operating  ratio  is  mislead- 
ing.   The  operating  ratio  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  with  other  factors.    A  more  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  burden  of  operating  expenses  is  to  take  the 
five  chief  suMivisioiis  under  operating  expenses  (indicated  in 
the  previous  outline)  and  to  reduce  each  item  to  its  percentage 
of  gross  earnings.     Thus  several  ratios  are  \irtually  obtained, 
which  make  not  only  a  broader  basis  of  comparison,  but  a  very 
much  more  accurate  method  of  detecting  weaknesses.    The  oper- 
ating ratio,  itself,  neither  shows  the  potential  power  of  capital 
invested,  nor  indicates  whether  there  is  inefficiency  in  manage- 
ment or  a  dearth  in  business.    As  one  author  states:  **No  indica- 
tion of  causes  is  afforded.    The  operating  ratio  may  point  to  the 
existence  of  disease;  but  it  is  no  further  help  in  diagnosis.'" 
And  even  the  separation  of  the  operating  expense  items  sug- 
gested above,  does  not  assist  in  locating  the  difficulty,  except  as 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  with  other  factors. 

Conditions  requiring  a  different  emphasis  upon  the  operat- 
ing ratio  of  the  various  railroads  are  considerable  in  number, 
and  can  be  determined  only  in  a  study  of  the  individual  rail- 
road. A  difference  in  the  financial  policy  of  some  railroads  in 
the  past  in  charging  to  operating  what  other  roads  have  charged 
to  permanent  improvements,  necessarily  has  resulted  in  large, 
divergences  under  similar  operating  conditions.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  has  been  eliminated  since  1907,  as  only  certain 
definite  items  can  now  be  charged  to  the  capital  accounts, 

A  very  rapid  increase  of  the  mileage  of  the  main  line  of 
a  railroad,  or  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  branch  lines,  gen- 

»WUllam  Z.  Ripley,  Railrmd^,  Finance  and  OrganiMatkm,  p,  164. 
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erally  increases  operating  ratiob.  When  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tonnage  is  high-grade  traffic,  or  an  increase  in  trainloads 
and  density  of  low  grade  traffic  is  brought  about,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  operating  ratio.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  opposite  condition  may  exist — namely,  a  high  operat- 
ing ratio  on  a  railroad  carrying  a  high  grade  of  traffic— and 
it  may  yield  larger  profits  on  its  investments  than  a  railroad 
with  sparse  traffic  and  a  low  operating  ratio.  A  well-built 
railroad  will  reduce  the  operating  expenses,  though  the  in- 
creased burden  of  the  fixed  charges  mnst  be  offset  against  the 
reduction  of  operating  to  prove  the  profitableness  of  the  for- 
mer. Differences  in  the  length  of  haul,  the  proportion  of 
freight  to  passenger  bnsiness,  the  amount  of  local  and  through 
traffic,  and  the  variation  from  year  to  year  of  the  total  volume 
of  traffic— all  have  an  important  influence  on  the  trend  of  the 
operating  ratio.' 

There  has  also  been  for  several  years  a  constant  increase  in 
the  operating  expenses^  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials 
and  labor,  and  but  for  the  increased  operating  efficiency,  these 
costs  would  have  increased  the  operating  ratio  to  a  giTater 
degree  than  they  have.  Increased  costs  have,  no  doubt,  been  the 
major  influence  in  the  increase  of  the  operating  ratio,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  factor  that  may  bring  about  an  increase  of  the 
operating  ratio,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Practically  every 
type  of  corporation,  as  well  as  a  railroad,  now  must  make  every 
effort  to  secure  greater  utilization  of  its  fixed  property,  by  oper- 
ating on  narrow  margins,  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of 
business  so  that  the  total  net  profits  on  the  capital  investment 
will  be  larger.  To  the  extent  that  this  influence  affects  an 
increase  of  operating  ratio,  it  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  corporation  and  the  public. 

Net  Operalmg  Eevenue. — The  net  operating  revenue  is  the 
balance  left,  after  the  deduction  of  operating  expenses  from  the 
operating  revenue.  As  every  writer  on  railroad  analysis  points 
out,  these  items  are  very  frequently  confused  and  it  should  be 


'See  al^f)  Rnilrond  Act  of  Feh.  2S,  1920,  Sections  209,  422  (Sec.  15a), 
for  temporary  and  [leriiiaiieiit  dianges  affecting  railroad  eJ^l^enses. 
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kept  clearly  in  mind  as  to  what  they  represent.  Not  operating 
revenue  does  not  include  income  from  any  other  source  except 
the  actual  operation  of  the  plant.  It  is  the  representation  in 
financial  results  of  the  operating  management  of  the  railroad* 

It  is  self-evident  from  the  very  method  by  which  net  operat- 
ing revenue  is  obtained  that  any  analysis  of  it  should  be  made 
after  operating  expenses  have  first  been  analyzed.  If  any  of  the 
items  of  operating  expenses,  which  are  subject  to  eonKiderable 
elasticity,  are  temporarily  sacrificed  or  curtailed,  because  of 
business  depi-ession  or  other  adverse  conditions,  any  conclusions 
based  upon  operating  revenue  alone  would  not  be  correct.  And, 
if  the  policy  of  sacrifiehig  operating  costs  has  been  maintained 
for  several  years,  in  order  to  make  a  gootl  showing  in  net  earn- 
ings, the  consequences  are  apparent*  It  is,  however,  not  an 
infrequent  mistake  even  for  bond  salesmen  to  i*efcr  to  the  net 
operating  revenues  as  an  indication  of  strength,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  above  qualifications  that  may  exist.  When  net 
operating  revenue  increases  are  due  to  the  increase  of  gross 
business,  and  the  proper  provisions  for  operating  expenses  are 
made,  they  do,  needless  to  say,  indicate  increasing  strength. 

Another  \QTy  common  mistake  is  the  comparison  of  railroads 
on  the  basis  of  the  net  operating  revenue  per  mile.  This  has  no 
significance  whatsoever,  unless  at  the  same  time  a  direct  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  capital  investment.  A  steady  growth 
in  net  operating  revenue,  itself,  might  take  place,  and  it  would 
normally  be  assumed  that  the  railroad  was  decidedly  strengthen- 
ing its  position;  but  when  this  same  increase  is  compared  with 
the  new  addition  made  to  property,  either  through  increase*! 
investment  from  the  outside,  or  surplus  earnings,  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  may  prove  to  be  decreasing,  t\  e,,  the 
proportion  of  fixed  investment  to  the  rate  of  return  on  the  oper- 
ation of  properties  has  become  too  large. 

Taxes, — Taxes  were  formerly  included  as  a  part  of  operating 
expenses.  Taxe«  are  now  separated  and  must  be  subtracted  from 
net  operating  revenue  before  any  other  claims  can  lie  made  upon 
this  fund  by  any  other  accounts.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
rule  states,  **and  for  that  reason,  it  is  deducted  before  arriving 
at  the  figure  which  represents  the  amount  transferred  to  the 
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corporations,  etc."  Twenty  years  ago^  the  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  in  taxes  to  earnings  was  relatively  small.  This  is 
no  longer  true,  as  the  tax  payments  eaeh  year  have  become  an 
increasing  burden.  The  bnrden  has  usually  been  the  gi^eatest 
on  the  non-dividend'paying  roads,  as  a  few  statutes  have  made 
no  distinction  in  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  the  railroads  less  able 
to  pay.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  state  taxation  of  corporations 
commented  upon  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is  particularly  applicable 
in  the  case  of  railroads.  It  is  only  when  the  antiquated  tax 
sj'stems  of  many  of  our  states  have  been  relegated  to  the  junk 
heap  that  anything  like  equitable  uniformity  can  be  procured* 

Oth^r  /ncowc— The  total  amount  of  Other  Income  of  rail- 
roads ranges  from  1  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  net  income  which 
can  bo  used  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends.  For  all 
railroads  of  the  United  States  the  average  proportion  of  Other 
Income  to  the  Total  Net  Revenue  accounts  of  railroads  approxi- 
mates aboiit  30  per  cent.  The  major  part  of  this  income  is 
derived  from  the  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  com- 
panies, or  the  control  of  securities  as  holding  companies.  This 
proportion,  conscqxiently,  a^Hsumes  large  iniportance,  especially 
to  the  stockholder,  for  any  considerable  fall  of  the  income  from 
this  source  will  determine  whether  any  dividends  shall  be  paid. 

Where  Other  Income  is  a  large  proportion,  the  analysis  of 
the  subsidiary  accounts  becomes  as  important  as  an  analysis  of 
the  operating  accounts  of  the  railroad.  In  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  same  kind  of  an  examination  of  the 
operating  accounts  that  is  made  of  the  parent  company  ^s  report. 
It  is  also  important  to  determine  whether  these  securities  are 
carried  in  the  balance  sheet  at  a  valuation  somewhat  near  their 
income  basis.  When  the  holdings  are  large  and  the  subsidiaries 
are  not  profitable,  the  carrying  of  the  seeurities  at  par  gives  an 
entirely  disproportionate  conception  of  the  valuation  of  the 
parent  company's  assets.  If  these  holdings  are  carried  much 
below  their  real  valuation,  it  may  be  an  indication  that  an  abnor- 
mally large  amount  is  thrown  back  into  the  properties  of  the 
subsidiary  companies.  If  the  subsidiary  is  itself  a  holding  com- 
pany, these  large  sums  may  be  placed  back  into  properties  of 
some  weak  company'  of  its  own.    This  at  once  raises  the  question, 
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in  turn,  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  income  of  subsidiary,  prop- 
erties 18  derived  from  Other  Income.  A  large  proportion  from 
Other  Income  complicates  the  problem  much  more  and  makes 
any  analysis  correspondingly  more  difficult. 

Profits  to  an  unjustified  extent  may  be  taken  out  of  a  well- 
paying  subsidiary  by  the  parent  company,  to  make  up  for  either 
deficiencies  in  its  own  operating  account,  or  the  inflation  of  its 
own  profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  ultimate  outcome  may  be  the 
''skinning'*  of  the  subsidiary,  Oo  the  other  hand,  if  the  parent 
company  continues  to  credit  revenues  to  its  accounts  that  are  due 
but  not  paid,  it  will  lead  to  a  large  accumulation  of  l>aper  profits. 
While  this  is  a  legitimate  practice,  according  to  accounting  prin- 
ciples, it  is  in  effect  a  padding  of  the  asset  accounts.  Lastly,  the 
permanency  and  the  fluctuations  of  Other  Income  must  be  closely 
studied.  If  th?  latter  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  net  revenue 
of  the  railroad,  serious  consequences  may  follow  a  business 
dtpression  of  long  duration. 

Net  Corporate  Income. — The  fixed  deduction  charges  are 
what  are  known  as  fixt5<3  charges;,  namely.  Interest.,  Rtmt,  and 
Sinking  Fund  Accounts.  The  value  of  the  analysis  of  these 
ehatges  can  be  gr-eatly  enhanced  by  the  additional  analysis  of 
theae  items  on  a  mileage  basis.  In  any  comparative  study,  the 
years  prior  to  11)07  cannot  be  compared  to  those  subsequent  to 
1907,  as  taxes  were  often  included  in  fixed  charges.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Equipment  Accounts,  %vhieh  fonnerly  were  placed 
somewhere  under  the  caption  of  operating  expenses. 

As  with  other  unit  mileage  analysis,  a  low  or  high  fixed  charge 
per  mile  of  itself  has  no  significance.  The  road  ^vith  a  fixed 
charge  per  mile  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  another  system 
may  have  a  lighter  burden  than  the  latter,  even  though  the  per- 
centage of  gross  may  be  the  same  in  both  roads.  These  charges 
must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  density  of  traffic,  gross  earn- 
ingi,  and  operating  expenses,  before  any  ruling  can  be  passed 
upon  the  stability  or  strength  of  their  position.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  common  methods  of  measuring  the  security  of  the 
interest  is  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  ratio  of  net  profits  above 
the  fixed  charge  requirement.  Such  a  ratio,  without  taking  into 
aceaunt  the  actual  amount  of  the  fluctuation  in  operating  ex- 
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peiLses,  or  the  stability  of  i^ross  earnings,  can  have  little  signifi- 
caxrce.  As  a  normal  thing,  the  percentage  of  fixed  charges  will 
be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  gi-oss  income.* 

The  rental  charges  include  such  items  as  terminal  facilities, 
trackage  rights,  transfer  privileges,  etc*  As  the  demand  for 
these  facilities  as  well  as  the  number  of  subsidiaries  controlled  by 
one  system  has  increasedj  the  importance  of  these  rental  charges 
has  also  increased.  The  contracts  under  which  these  privileges 
are  made  vary  widely,  though  the  charges  are  continuous  and 
must  be  paid  before  either  the  interest  or  sinking  fund  require- 
ments are  met.  An  examination  of  mme  of  the  newer  leases  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  shows  either  losses  or  very  narrow 
margins  of  profit.  Probably  no  better  example  could  be  cited  in 
proof  of  this  statement  than  the  former  guarantee  of  high  divi- 
dends by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois  properties.  This  guarantee  was  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  receivership  of  the  former.  The 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  properties,  which  were  first 
** milked"  by  its  lessor,  later  proved  a  drain  which  eoold  not 
be  overcome.  But  at  the  same  time  the  St,  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  did  guarantee,  under  lease,  the  Kansas  City,  Port 
Scott  and  Memphis  preferred  stock.  Under  the  reorganiza- 
tion there  was  never  for  a  moment  any  question  that  this 
latter  lease  would  be  broken,  for  the  property  was  far  too 
valuable  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  to  take  any 
chance  of  losing.  Yet  it  might  be  unprofitable  for  the  leases 
rendering  yearly  deficits  to  be  terminated,  as  they  might  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  total  net  income  of  the  road.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  should  be  made  in  these  deficit  leases,  as  to 
whether  these  losses  are  increasing  or  decreasing.  With  proper 
management,  they  may  ultimately  prove  valuable  holdings. 

The  interest  charges  fall  into  three  groups:  the  interest  on 
floating  debt,  interest  on  "equipment  trusts/'  and  interest  up^m 
funded  debt.  The  first  of  these  charges  is  relatively  very  small ; 
so  any  fluctuation  that  may  occur  has  little  perceptible  influence. 

'Tills  jiriiiclple  of  ratio  la  weH  lUustratod  by  Floyd  W.  MuiMly  in 
the  Eaniinff  Potrtr  of  Rniiroads.  (Isauetl  aiiDUaUyJ  These  ratios  are 
computed  for  each,  railroad. 
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The  other  two  charges  are  constant  and  can  be  known  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  a  bondholder,  after  he  has  made  his  analysis 
of  operating,  may  always  know  what  the  stren(?th  of  his 
equity  on  the  basis  of  earnings  is.  In  some  cases,  savings  can  be 
anticipated  and  a  consequent  strengthening  of  this  equity  can 
be  made  by  the  issuance  of  refunding  issues  with  the  idea  of 
refunding  these  bonds  in  the  near  future  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  Guaranteed  dividends,  which  are  usually  on  leased 
properties,  can  also  bo  placed  in  the  same  general  classification 
as  interest  charges  as  far  as  t!)c  eiteet  on  net  profits.  If  sub- 
sidiary properties^are  involved,  the  investor  should  note  whether 
all  interest  charges  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  recorded  in 
their  final  accounts.  Amortization  charges  and  sinking  fund 
accounts  have  dropped  into  relative  insignificance  in  recent 
years.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  states,  ''experience  has  demon- 
strated that  money  is  more  wisely  appropriated  if  it  is  not 
sequestered  in  special*  funds,  but  is  returned  immediately  to 
the  road  in  heavier  maintenance,  or  more  extensive  improve- 
ments, with  trust  in  the  increased  earning  and  better  credit  thus 
acquired,  to  refund  the  issue  at  maturity  in  a  general  scheme 
of  debt  consolidation.  But  it  does  not  apply  to  bond  issues — 
which  do  not  create  a  permanently^  greater  earning  capacity."* 
The  more  notable  exceptions  which  should  be  amortized  are  the 
car-trust  issues,  which  are  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  X^TI, 
The  net  corporate  income  is  the  net  profit  that  is  left 
after  deducting  all  previous  charges  mentioned.  This  is  a  fund 
which  the  directors  may  divide  and  distribute  as  dividends,  or 
place  in  the  property  account,  as  they  may  rule.  While  tho 
operating  expense  accounts  may  not  have  been  adequately  main- 
tained, the  net  surplus  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  (he  officials. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  why  it  is  so  dangerous  to  place  so  much 
emphasis  upon  the  surplus  accounts,  without  the  proper  exam- 
ination of  all  corporation  accounts.  Too  often,  in  the  past,  sur- 
plus accounts  have  existed  where  deficits  or  near  deficits  would 
have  existed  if  the  principle  of  sound  maintenance  of  prop- 
erties had  not  been  violated.     If  all  previous  accounts  have 

»Law?cnce   CliauiberUn,    Principics    of    Bond    !mc9imcnts    (1911), 
p.  275. 
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beeE  maintained,  the  average  current  surplus  per  year  should 
represent  the  investment  strength  of  the  railroad's  seeiirities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  greater  absolute  amount  or  a 
greater  amount  of  surplus  per  mile  neeessarily  indkates  greater 
safety  of  one  railroad  over  another.  Nevertheless,  where  a  rail- 
road possesses  a  larger  comparative  amount  of  surplus  than 
another  railroad  it  is  commonly  accepted  as  indicating  greater 
strength,  and  this  is  even  more  ti*ue  than  the  same  kind  of 
general  conclusions  used  in  analyzing  net  operating  revenue. 
These  conclusions  are,  however,  only  the  normal  result  of  much 
of  the  prevalent  loose  analysis  of  railroad  securities.  Large 
surpluses  are  desirable,  but  other  things  must  bo  equal, 

Distribntioji  of  ihe  Cun-etit  Surplus,^ As  stated  in  the 
previous  topic,  the  excess  of  surplus  of  one  road  over  another 
indicates  superior  strength  only  in  so  far  as  the  other  items  of 
the  income  statement  show  a  corresponding  strength.  The  chief 
dispositions  that  may  be  made  of  surplus  are  either  to  place  it 
directly  batjk  into  the  properties,  or  to  credit  it  to  profit  and 
loss.  The  policy  of  American  railroads,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  surplus,  has  been  decidedly  more  consei*vative  than  that 
of  industrials.  A  very  large  amount  has  continually  been 
placed  back  into  property.  ^V^lere  the  policy  of  placing  large 
proportions  of  snirplus  back  into  property  has  been  consistently 
fallowed,  it  has  meant  a  conservative  dividend  policy,  which,  in 
turn,  has  been  reflected  in  the  ultimate  increase  of  property 
values.  Again,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  appropriated 
snrplus  account  depends  upon  what  amount  has  originally  been 
placed  in  maintenance  accounts.  If  the  latter  accounts  have 
not  been  sufficiently  imbursed,  the  ** appropriated  surplus*'  is 
of  less  importance*  Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion adopted  its  present  requirement  of  charging  direct  to 
maintenance  accounts  all  funds  so  appropriated,  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  practice  for  a  railroad,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
showing,  to  "skim"  maintenance  accounts  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  surplus  account  for  the  year.  If  the  road  paid 
a  small  part  of  this  surplus  for  the  year  in  dividends,  it  would 
appear  from  the  examination  of  the  net  revenues  alone,  that 
the  road  was  following  a  conservative  policy.    An  examination 
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W  the  dptnting  mteonBU,  hovefcr,  would  leml  Hmt  Ibe  coo- 
iruj  WM  true.  Thk  wis  pardj  m  hooUattfing  adrterCoge. 
H«w>e  railnMuk  whiefa  allowed  m  rc^Kctmble  cormt  anphiSy 
Oftder  tbete  eonditkni,  were  forced  to  borrow  witUn  Ibe  ame 

Ertn  witb  eonnstentlj  steady  net  profits  from  jmr  to  yesr, 
•  rsilrottd  is  nerer  justified  in  paying  tbese  profits  all  sot  in 
diTidends.  A  road  whieb  bas  retained  a  certain  anoiBt  of  its 
snririos  crery  year,  iriaees  itself  in  siieb  a  strong  position  tbat 
H  wiD  not  generally  be  icmed  to  borrow  in  a  temporarily  bif^ 
and  strained  market.  Neitber  is  tbe  corporation,  as  l<mg  as  a 
portion  of  tbe  surplus  is  placed  back  into  tbe  properties,  tarted 
to  make  large  increases  in  its  capital  obligations,  and  conse- 
quently its  borrowing  power  is  strengthened. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RAILROAD  BONDS :   THE  BALANCE  SHEET  AND 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS 

The  railroad  balance  sheet  presents  a  summation  of  assets 
and  liabilities  with  their  respeetiv©  valnations  on  a  j^ven  date. 
Historically,  it  gives  the  cumulative  results  in  property  accounts 
since  the  organization  of  the  railroad.  In  this  latter,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  assets  and  liabilities 
extends  beyond  the  mere  portrayal  of  the  individual  items  in 
the  statement.  Because  of  the  large  amount  invested  in  the 
fixed  property  of  railroads,  there  is  a  particular  interest  to  the 
bondholder  in  the  study  of  the  balance  sheet*  The  balance  sheet 
items  are,  however,  of  real  value  only  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  income  statement. 

The  Condensed  Balance  Sheet  following,  is  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  policy 
of  separating  the  operating  properties  is  followed  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  income  from  the  various 
sources  in  the  Income  Statement.  The  assets  of  the  General 
Balance  Sheet  are  divided  into  the  main  headings:  (1)  Prop- 
erty Investment;  (2)  Working  Assets;  (3)  Accrued  Income  Not 
Due,  and  (4)  Deferred  Debt  Items;  and  the  liabilities  into: 
(1)  Capital  Stocks;  (2)  Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debts; 
(3)  Working  Liabilities;  (4)  Accrued  Liabilities  Not  Due;  (5) 
Deferred  Credit  Items;  (6)  Appropriated  Surplus,  and  (7) 
Profit  and  Loss.  The  more  important  divisions  under  these 
headings  will  be  given  as  the  discussion  of  the  balance  sheet 
proceeds.* 


"Aa  stated  elsewhere  a  complete  and  dl  eta  tied  report  of  any  railroad 
system  may  l>e  obtained  from  the  Se<7rctary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  Domlnal  Bum. 
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ANNl'AL  REPORT 
iVXNfX^"^  l^rNKRAL  BAI-AXCE   SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1917 

ASSETS 
T«K  XKW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

|H\^IN)^HU  lu  r\^a 1400,51 1,249.12 

tv^l 95.100,069.96 

VmiW^     .    . 138.998.261.64 

$694,619,180.72 
llll|Mr\^Vt^t<i  ^^l  IwiWil  r*w«y  proi>erty  92.132,201.72 

Mlmy^li^t^^H'Mii  |kK> nl\^l  piHMH»rty 8,680.603.82 

HhH^kii    $i:0JOO,976J6 

IU^«\U       !JJ^rj2,035.88 

N\*Kmi    . .  , » no^r.<i3r»rK5r 

A*l><imHvi    i4.riifi,5op.8a 

194,534,869.21 

H^H^n          $  31.139,974.32 

mmiln 1,046.544.52 

\^»^v,       11,480,026.03 

.\a>mUH^    750.039.12 

MI*^vlU*UlH»U«    12.765.00 

44,429,348.99 

IVUl  UlM««(U>m)(H   $1,034,396,204.46 

^V|^«|^                 I  13,407,045.26 

MlHH^Hl  lU»l»M»lN 934.098.51 

tliHUH  HImI   lillU   liH'i»lVMl)|i* 43,960.22 

HH^HIm  a  s^^'  iHtrvliHi  Iim1miu*«*m  r(H**v*blo  6,514,277.27 
}M  (tA^Hiu^it  (liiit  from  tig0iitM  aiuI  (*on- 

l|MliUii«   9,616,893.84 

||t«^«i|UliHlt|M    MiHHlMlltH    wolvAblo. ..  16,131,617.97 

M«lti|U)  Hill)  nllHilltiii 34,239,829.70 

|mitr«»«l  Hllil  lUvliltfiKlN  rec^olvAble 3,405,282.19 

tHUliV  l>IIVIi>liU  HUMiilii 534.840.31 

84,827,845.27 

^jlfmlllUll  fiiiMl  ui)viiiu*e« (       201,715.87 

Wf^Mtiii  mul  nihitr  fiiiulM 727,893.45 

f  iliiftiri uU  mitttttii 4.749..S90.72 

5,679.50a04 
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Unadjusted  Debits: 
Rents  and  insurance  premiums  paid 

in  advance $  37,769.17 

Discount  on  funded  debt  unamortized  6,883,107.79 

Other  unadjusted  debits 5,289,656.94 

Securities  issued  or  assumed — ^unpl*d*g'd  730,000.00 
Securities  issued  or  assumed — pledged  20,500,000.00 
Securities  acquired  from  lessor  com- 
panies (per  contra)   457,851.00 


33,898,384.90 
$1,158,801,934.67 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1917 

LIABILITIES—  (Continued ) 
Stock  : 

Capital  Stock $249,849,360.00 

Long  Term  Debt: 

Nominally 
Funded  debt  unmatured :        Issued 
Equipment  obligations. $1,218,000.00    $44,802,086.19 

Mortgage  bonds 20,000,000.00    546,581,000.00 

Debentures  105,500,000,00 

Notes  15,000,000.00 

711,883,086.19 
Cubrent  Liabilities: 

Loans  and  bills  payable $17,302,450.00 

Traffic  &  car-service  balances  payable  6,330,806.54 

Audited  accounts  and  wages  payable.  18,144,635.24 

Miscellaneous  accounts  payable 7,161,505.47 

Interest  matured  unpaid: 
Matured,    payable 

Jan.  1,  1918 $2,926,772.38 

Interest  unclaimed 33,465.85 

2,960,238.23 

Dividend  declared,  payable  Feb.1,1918  3,119,902.50 

Dividends  matured  unclaimed 186,635.05 

Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 4,790.00 

Unmatured  interest  accrued 5,544,260.35 

Unmatured  rents  accrued 824,329.50 

Other  current  UabiUties 2,275,557.56 

63,855,110.44 
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DcrzRBED  Liabilities  : 
Liability     to    lessor    companies    for 

equipment    ., fl4J15,322J52 

MiseellaDeous 589.541.50 

Vn  ADJUSTED  CREDrra: 

Tax  liability  , I  a,5C7,900ja 

Insurance  and  casualty  reserves. 580«06&50 

Operating   reserves 1,192,014.00 

Accrued  depreelatiOQ  of  equipment,.  33,150,007 iJ& 
Liability  to  lessor  eonipaules  for  se- 
curities aequired    (per  contra) 457,851.00 

Other  unadjusted  credits 3,168,016.65 

CoBFORATE  RcmPLrB : 
Additions  to  property  tbrougli  income 

and  surplus   . , $        93,628.85 

Sinking  fund  reserves 464,918,47 

Total  appropriated   surplua $     558.547.32 

Profit  and  los»— credit  balance 7.^245.201.74 


15,284364.02 


42,12rH764.9<3 


tC,908,T49.06 
11,156^1^34.67 

The  Property  Account. — Aa  referred  to  onder  the  subse- 
quent topic  of  Liabilities  and  Capitalization,  it  is  essential  that 
itemized  accounts  representing  the  accumulation  of  property 
accounts,  an  originally  entered,  shall  be  retained  in  the  state* 
meiit  to  give  the  true  fiscal  changes  which  take  plaee  from  year 
to  year.  To  the  security  holder^  however,  Ijookkeeping  entries 
are  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  used  in  determin- 
ing what  valuation  ean  be  placed  upon  the  property  account 
back  of  his  holdings. 

Property  Investments  include  the  chief  headings  of:  (1) 
Boad  and  Equipment;  (2)  Beeurities;  (3)  Other  Investments, 
and  (4)  Miscellaneous  Investments.  The  first  of  these,  and  by 
far  the  largest,  is  Boad  and  Equipment.  Prior  to  the  required 
separation  of  the  Boad  and  Equipment  accounts  required  by 
the  Interstat©  Commerce  Commission  in  19Q7,  the  property 
accounts  of  different  roads  represented  entirely  different  things* 
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There  was  always  a  temptation  to  the  weaker  companies  to 
utilize  this  opportunity  to  make  a  stronger  showing  for  their 
property  accounts.    The  required  creation,  also,  of  the  **Reservo 
for  Accrued  Depreciation''    (for  equipment   in   1907  and  all 
propei^ties  in  1918)   which  many  companies  had  not  carried, 
made  it  possible  to  estimate  property  values,  if  the  property 
values  on  the  basis  year  of  1908  and  1919  were  correctly  en- 
tered.    Prior  to  1918,  several  of  the  more  profitable  systems  had 
H  charged  new  construction  to  operating  expense,  a  practice  which 
'made  no  increase  in  the  property  investment  account,  though 
the    value    of    the    railroad  *s    property    holdings    %vas    much 
stronger.*    Weak  systems  followed  the  contrary  policy  of  fail- 
ing to  write  off  proper  losses  for  direct  depreciation,  the  aban- 
donment of  property,  or  obsolescence.'     The  railroad  accounts 
Kthen    represented    a    surcharging    of    maintenance   which    the 
"  accounts  did  not  show.     To  compare  two   roads  under  these 
conditions  would  be  comparing  two  different  things. 

I  Fixed  assets,  as  with  other  railroad  accounts,  can  be  best 
measured  by  reducing  these  accounts  to  the  mile  unit  base. 
But,  as  with  any  unit  of  measurement,  this  must  be  used  with 
qualification.  No  unqualified  standard  of  measurement  for 
property  investment  ^ill  ever  be  found,  as  no  two  railroads, 
even  with  equal  mileage,  are  operating  under  the  same  condi- 
H  tions.  Two  railroads  may  have  the  same  amount  of  traffic,  but 
if  one  is  operating  through  a  mountainous  country  and  the 
other  through  level  territory,  it  would  make  a  comparison  of 
the  fixed  investment  per  mile,  the  most  common  unit  of  meas- 
urement worthless.  One  railroad  may  have  its  own  termi- 
nals, while  the  other  docs  not.  This  makes  the  investment  per 
mile  of  the  one  railroad  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other. 
One  railroad  may  have  deliberately  invested  a  very  much  larger 
amount  in  fixed  property,  and  yet  secured  a  very  much  larger 
return  on  its  investment  than  the  other  road  because  of  the 
lower  operating  expenses  resulting  from  this  investment.    One 

■  »See  /.  V.  C.»  vol.  xxlx,  pp.  5S,  515  (The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St 

Paul  case  In  connection  ivith  the  Pu)2:et  8ouiirT  ex  tens  ion  offers  some  inter- 
esliog  aide-Ughts  on  what  can,  without  legal  violation,  be  bidden  or 
omitted  in  iiii  account  i. 
^m  ?Momer  Bews  Vanderblae,  RuUroad  Vahtaiion,  pp.  113-117  (1917). 
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tmhmfi  sifbl  ^im  m  wy  nwh  Iwwa-  m«niiit  of  its  «qiii|K 
wm  and  the  futber  wnvld  ktrc  to  pmjr  brfvr  imtab  o 


fail  to  naka  mnj  dbtmetiaD  between  tie  roid 
its  total  mUMge  outright  and  the  eoinpa&j  which 
Btfioli^  throng  stoek  tpwncnhtp.  the  larger  part  of 
its  mikaipe.  Whera  a  large  part  of  Ilia  pfropertr  operated  is  of 
rither  of  the  latter  forma,  the  transferring  of  this  aeeount  from 
the  propgty  aceoont  to  the  aeoount  of  securities  owned  would 
saako  m  aiatetial  differenee  in  the  eooiparisoai.  It  is,  of  course,  m 
inere  dilferenee  in  bookkeeping,  for  the  value  of  the  road  is 
jQat  the  aame.  It  does,  however,  destroy  the  value  of  a  mileage 
niiailllliinif,  unleaa  tlieae  qualifications  are  properly  weighed. 
Thia  kind  of  standardization,  as  frequently  suggested  in  these 
IMvaSy  is  merely  to  simplify  the  method  of  analysis  and  make 
fbt  interpretatioi]  more  simple.  The  analysis  of  a  railroad,  at 
best,  is  complex,  and  the  simpler  the  forms  can  be  kept  and  yet 
reveal  the  correct  results,  the  leas  opportunity  there  is  for 
errors  of  interprefation* 

A  check  upon  the  property  accounts  over  a  series  of  years 
should  reveal  in  the  comparative  examination  of  the  accounts, 
where  the  expenditures  upon  property  have  been  made  and  how 
any  increane  compares  with  the  general  growth,  if  any,  of  the 
i^stem*  By  a  comparison  of  these  accounts  with  the  income 
statements  covering  the  same  period,  the  character  and  the 
■ooreae  of  the  appropriations  to  construction  awiounts  csn  be 
deterinincd.  The  character  of  these  disbursements  is  also  an* 
other  r-heek  upon  the  conservative  or  non-conservative  mana- 
gerial policy  of  the  railroad.  With  the  detailed  items,  now 
rcH|uiml  by  the  Ififcrstate  Commerce  Commission^  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  those  results  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  not  for  the  period  prior  to  1008, 

IrivcHtment  seenrities  include  those  investments  which  have 
been  dirfdly  insued  on  subsidiaries  owned,  securities  of  sub- 
sidiaries thiit  have  been  assumed,  and  those  of  outside  corpora- 
tions. 1'hesc  again  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  are 
held  ill  tilt'  trcnHUry  of  tlie  railroad  for  investment  and  those 
^'lji*»i»  «v^  deposited,  as  collateral,  for  loans.     From  the  st 
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point  of  the  property  aceoonts,  there  are  three  questions  which 
arise  concerning  these  investments.  First,  does  the  book  value 
of  these  securities  as  carried  in  the  accounts  represent  the 
market  value  of  these  holdings!  Second,  arc  all  the  securities 
owned  deposited  as  collateral  so  that  no  further  credit  is  avail- 
able upon  these  holding^?  Tliird,  are  security  and  stability  of 
tlie  dividend  or  interest  from  these  securities  assured?  It  has 
been  a  not  uncommon  practice  to  carry  these  securities  in  the 
balance  sheet  at  a  greatly  over-valued  fi^rure,  when  compared 
with  their  actual  market  value.  This  results  in  a  corresponding 
inflation/  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  item  investment  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet  may  conceal  a  great  deal — it  usually  does.  Take 
the  ease  of  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern,  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Southern  Railway  and  an  extremely  valuable 
property.  The  latter  road  carries  this  subsidiary  property  at  a 
little  over  $1,000,000.  Inclnded  in  this  is  ownership  of  about 
$1,000,000  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Stock 
which  is  worth  approximately  $2,000,000  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  carries  on  its  balance  sheets 
various  investments,  especially  the  street  railway  properties^  in 
many  eases  at  a  price  of  par  or  over  for  the  stock  which  is  at 
present  far  under  this  valuation. 

As  stated  under  Other  Income,  while  the  direct  earnings 
of  the  controlled  subsidiary  show  a  deficit,  they  may  have  a  very 
material  effect  on  the  total  earnings  of  the  holding  company. 
For  example,  in  the  joint  control  of  termhials,  the  earnings 
might  show  an  actual  deficit  on  the  terminal  corporation,  but 
what  could  the  railroad  do  without  terminals  t* 

The  miscellaneous  investments,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not 
generally  very  Important.  The  separation  of  the  former  coal 
holdings  of  some  of  the  railroads  from  their  own  holdings,  as 
required  by  the  commodities  clause,  has  reduced  this  item  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  a  number  of  the  so-called  coal  railroads. 
Where  the  railroad  possesses   or  leases  other  property,   it 


*/.  C\  C,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  i:il*  smi — lUiistratioii  of  security  iDflation  in 
sDt>eldIary  security  holdlDgs  are  to  be  found  Id  the  receivership  case  of 
the  8an  Francisco  Railroad  Omipany. 

v.  C,  C„  vol*  xUv,  pp.  1-223  (Fere  Marquette  Case). 
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is  not  required  to  publish  any  facts  concerning  the  operation 
of  this  property,  so  that  the  holder  of  the  railroad  security  may 
be  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  value  of  these  holdings 
to  the  company,  unless  the  board  of  directors  desires  to  make 
the  facts  public.  No  analysis  of  a  railroad  can  be  complete 
without  this  infonnatiou,  though  its  importance  varies  with 
the  amount  of  the  property  held.  And  if  there  is  danger  of 
its  becoming  an  opening  into  which  funds  might  be  poured* 
thi  process  might  not  only  be  costly  but  result  in  very  large 
losses,  as  has  been  experienced  by  some  railroads* 

Current  Accounts, — Though  the  current  accounts  are  in  a 
v^ry  small  ratio  to  the  fixed  assets  of  a  railroad,  they  may  be 
measurably  more  important,  especially  in  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  charges.  If  a  railroad  is  not  able  to  pay  its 
interest  charges  on  the  date  that  they  fall  due,  foreclosure  is 
inevitable,  unless  extensions  can  be  secured  or  additional  loans 
can  be  made.  Additional  loans,  however,  are  not  only  undesir- 
able, but  often  impossible,  and  as  far  as  the  futui'e  is  concerned 
they  only  increase  the  burden.  The  cash  account,  therefore,  is 
the  most  important  single  item  in  the  current  accounts.  Cur- 
rent items,  of  course,  that  can  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  will 
furnish  relief  in  case  of  neceasity.  As  the  larger  part  of  the 
revenue  of  railroads  is  in  the  form  of  cash  transactions,  there  is 
never  a  very  large  amount  from  other  sources  that  can  be 
turned  into  cash.  Materials  and  inventories  accounts  gen- 
erally need  be  given  little  consideration,  as  they  must  be  used 
for  the  railroads*  own  immediate  replacements  and  repairs.  A 
large  account  in  materials,  however,  would  signify  that  the 
expenditures  for  materials  could  be  curtailed  for  a  short  period, 
at  least,  and  the' maintenance  accounts  not  suffer. 

A  separation  should  be  made  between  those  receivable 
accounts  which  are  due  from  a  railroad's  own  subsidiaries  and 
the  receivable  accounts  due  from  other  outside  sources.  Receiv- 
ables due  to  a  railroad  from  its  subsidiaries  might  even  be  in 
tlie  form  of  advances  for  interest  and  maintenance  charges.  A 
large  amount  of  receivables  of  this  character  are  often  con* 

*/.  t\  (\,  vol  xxvif,  pp.  5fi0  s^.— Thf*  New  Knrland  InTestlgatton. 
(The  w^^-^^ew*  brought  out  Ie  the  Boston  and  Moloe  Is  apptlcal^le,  > 
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tinned  obligations,  and  if  the  subsidiary  road  is  ever  to  pay 
these  debts,  it  may  be  forced  to  fund  these  current  obligations. 
Under  the  old  forms,  or  laek  of  forms,  of  unregulated  reports, 
it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  shift  the  accounts  of  this 
eharaeter.  Where  receivables  are  from  outside  sources,  they 
arc  of  very  small  amounts,  of  very  short  duration,  easily  col- 
lected, and  never  give  serious  concern. 

LiabiUfies  and  Capitalhaiion. — The  liability  accounts  are: 
(1)  Capital  Liabilities;  (2)  Working  Liabilities;  (3)  Accrued 
Liabilities  Not  Due;  (4)  Deferred  Credit  Items;  (5)  Appropri- 
ated Surplus,  which  includes  the  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss 
(for  the  year).  The  most  important  of  the  above  is  Capital 
Liabilities.  Any  discussion  of  Capital  Liabilities,  in  order  to 
avoid  many  of  the  confusions  growing  out  of  an  examination  of 
capitalization,  must  distinguish  between  capital  and  capital 
liabilities,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned.  Capitalization, 
wliich  is  the  total  amouiit  of  paper  evidence  of  obligations 
issueJ,  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  same  thing  as  capital, 
which  represents  tangible  property;  The  latter  may  be  much 
greater  or  much  less  than  the  security  liabilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion. If  maintenance  and  depreciation  have  been  amply  eov- 
ered  and  a  large  amount  from  surplus  earnings  placed  back 
into  the  property,  the  capital  account  will  be  a  very  much  larger 
amount  than  the  capitalization,  t.  e,,  the  par  value  of  the  securi- 
ties oulstanLling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  is  allowed 
to  deteriorate,  or  the  tangible  property  is  overhauled,  and  the 
securities  issued  to  the  amount  of  this  valuation,  the  capital 
amount  will  not  be  less  than  the  capitalizatidn.  In  other  words, 
the  par  value  of  the  outstanding  securities  will  be  much  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  property  account.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  these  variations  between  capital  and  capitaliza- 
tion are  reflected  in  the  price  of  railroad  securities. 

Capital  liabilities  are  divided  into  capital  stock,  mortgages, 
bonds,  and  notes.  The  prevalent  stock  issues  are  the  preferred 
and  common  stock  issues,  though  a  number  of  old  issues  known 
as  guaranteed  stock,  which  may  be  either  one  of  the  former 
stock  issues  guaranteed  by  a  second  corporation,  usually  a 
parent  company,  are  still  outstanding.     A  few  special  types  of 
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capital  stock,  whose  complete  financial  status  must  be  procured 
from  the  individual  reports  or  records  of  the  company,  are  to 
be  found  among  the  older  issues. 

Preferred  stock  issues  steadily  increased  from  1890  to  1898, 
during  the  period  of  railroad  reorganization,  when  railroads 
were  forced  to  reduce  their  interest  eliaj'ges/  Since  1900,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  preferred  stock  by  railroads  has  declined*  This 
decline  in  some  large  measure  was  due  to  the  increased  rates 
offered  by  other  public  utilities  and  industrials  on  their  pre- 
ferred stock  issues.  Railroads  could  not  profitably  compete 
with  these  higher  rates  and  so  resorted  to  bond  issues.  With 
the  influence  of  the  higher  interest  rates  which  must  no%v  be 
paid  for  money  together  with  the  Federal  taxes,  preferred  stock 
issues  will  increase  in  the  future.  This  is  already  evidenced  in 
the  issue  of  preferred  stocks  in  recent  receivership  organiza- 
tions. Modification,  however^  will  be  fcvund  in  the  railroad  pre^ 
ferred  stock  regulations  from  the  elaborate  regulations  still 
attached  to  some  preferred  stock  issues  of  industrials,  many 
of  which  are  of  no  importance. 

Railroad  bonds  offer  tlie  niost  perplexing  problem,  not  only 
in  railroad  financial  statements,  but  in  all  corporate  loanB,  If 
all  the  cri^it  obligations  of  a  railroad  were  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent bond  issues  with  a  first,  second,  and  third  lieu  against 
all  properties  of  the  railroad,  the  problem  of  credit  obligations 
would  l>e  relatively  simple.'  But  with  the  intricacies  in  the 
corporate  relationships  which  have  been  built  up  through  the 
use  of  construction  companies,  holding  companies,  mergers,  con- 
solidations and  gliarantees,  creditors'  claims  and  liens  are, 
indeed,  complicated  ones*  The  total  aggregate  burden  of  these 
obligations  upon  the  mileage  of  a  railroad  can  be  best  tested 
by  reducing  the  total  obligations  to  a  per  mile  basis.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  burden  of  these  obligations,  coupled  with 

*Stnart  Dasffctt,  Railroad  ReorganizatUm  n!^)s>,  A  Rtudy  of  the  re- 
celv€»rshl|m  iti  tbis  volume  gives  a  number  of  Illustrations  of  this  Increase 
of  prefernnl  «ttM"k  i?<sui'». 

■The  White  and  K emblem's  Affa»  ontf  Duienl  f^f  RuUrnnd  Uortgafirn, 
0re»  the  totuplpte  ttetang  of  the  mortirajje  lien  in  >:raphi<^  form,  wblcb 
very  much  gtuipHfieH  the  mmiiUented  dettdls  of  the  nnlrimcj  mortgage. 
AccompanylBg  thc*«e  inaits  Is  a  coi»y  of  the  mortgage  Instrument 
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the  analysig  of  its  net  earning  power,  indicates  the  railroad  *s 
ability  as  a  going  concern,  as  well  as  its  potential  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

While  the  claims  of  a  particular  security  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  aggrep^ated  obligations  of  the  company,  as  a  going 
concern,  the  priority  in  the  claim  of  an  individual  issue  does 
give  an  advantage  in  forfeitures  of  the  company  *s  own  claims. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  mortgage  bond  %vill  sell  at  a 
premium  and  a  third  moitgage  ma 3^  sell  at  a  discount,  even  where 
both  bond  issues  are  on  exactly  the  same  mileage.  If  tho  lien 
of  a  single  issue  is,  for  illustration^  a  first  lien  on  a  part  of  the 
main  line  mileage,  a  second  lien  on  the  remainder  and  a  third 
lien  on  some  branch  line,  what  is  the  exact  value  of  the  holder's 
claims?  Again,  a  debenture  bond  upon  one  railroad  is  often 
more  desirable  than  a  first  mortgage  upon  another  system.  It 
is  the  equity  which  the  security  possess,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  mileage  and  property  covered  by  the  mortgage  that  must 
determine  the  value  of  the  claim. 

The  variations  in  these  liens  are  illustrated  in  the  two  mort- 
gage maps  of  the  BolfalOj  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway  and 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway/  In  the  mortgages  of  the  for* 
mer  railroad,  the  consolidated  4i/l»s  of  1957  are  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  several  different  liens  under  a  single  mortgage.  Tho 
only  difference  between  this  particular  mortgage  and  a  trunk 
line  is  that  the  latter  will  generally  represent  a  greater  mileage. 
In  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  is  represented  one  of  the 
simplest  mortgage  stnictures.  Tnink  lines,  of  course,  will  not 
show  as  simple  a  structure  as  this  latter  system.  The  keys  to 
the  maps  are  self*explanatory. 


^Tbe  two  railroarl  mortgapc*  maps  cited  were  solectccl  because  of  tljcir 
simplicity  and  coiiiiuictiicss.  Tht^ne  two  mortpape  111a [)s,  bt*wL>vei%  repre- 
sent the  tw'O  ccintrast«  aa  well  as  tbe  more  eniiiplieated  and  larger  maps 
of  tbe  trtink'llne  H,vstems.  The  purpose  in  the  nse  of  the*se  mapR  \h  to 
brinp  ont  the  difference  In  tbe  character  of  liens.  These  maps  are  taken 
from  the  plates  of  the  Kinibor  Raihoad  Mnrtgogc  Map  AlUts  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Kiraber. 

The  atndent  will  dnd  railroad  mort|*a^e  maps  invalnahle.  He  will 
And  his  study  not  only  much  Hlmplifletl  as  far  as  a  real  nnderstancling  of 
Hens  but  itifinltely  more  accurate. 


BUFFALO,  EOCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH  RAILWAY 


VOTE — In   combinations    of   symT^oLs    the   heavy   symbols 
represent  Urst  or  underlying  liens. 


iuffalop  Rochefiter  &  Pittsburgh  Gen.  Ss,  1937 «  aaaaaa.^^ 

iHt     iii?u  on     111  rijUe« 

2ei(1   lien  on  125  miles 

3rd    lieu  on  lOO  miles 

Also  seeuretl   by   1st  lien  on  practically   entire 

capital  stocli  of  Rochester  &  I^ittsburgh  Coal  St 

Iron  Co. 

Authorized :  fi J80,<XkX    Outstanding :  $4»42T.O0O. 

Do    Cons,  4>y4«,  1957 r,-, ^, 

1st     lien  on  ltx>  miles 

2ud   Hen  on     29  miiea 

iJrd    lien  mi  125  miles 

4tb    iien  on  KKi  niiies 

Also  secured  ui)on  .?241X7t«)  (total  issue  $500,000) 

cajiitai  stoek  of  Lake  Ontario  V^rry  Co..  t^td, 

Aisf*  seen  red  on  tUi  miles  of  leiiseholds  and  131 

miies  tracknfie  rights. 

Authorized  :  ?a'i,0()U.OOO.  Outstanding :  |16.414,000. 

Allegheny  &  Western  Ut  48,  1998.    ....EEMJBEK 

1st  iien  on  02  miiea,  inciuding  brunches. 
Cuarantee^l    princiiml    aud    Interest    by    Rnffalo, 
lioctiester  &  I'ittHliurjjli  By,  Co.  Iiy  eiidorsemeul. 
Clo.*;ed  Mt»rt«u^e.    Outstanding;  ^,U0O,00U. 

Clearfield  &  Mahoning  Ist  5s,  1943. XZMXXZMZ 

lat  lien  on  20  miies 

CunrantetHl  priticipfll  and  Interest  by  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  Co.  by  eudorsement. 
Authoriised  and  outstanding :  ^rjTiO.OOO. 

Lincoln  Park  &  Charlotte   Ist  5b.   1939 nillllT 

1st  lien  on  10  miles 

Unaraateed  r^rtnrlpai  and  Jntere.^t  by  nuffalo, 
RiK'hester  &  Tittsburgh  Ity,  Co.  by  endorsement. 
Autbori5ted  and  cmtstandlng:  $350,000. 

Mahoning  Valley  R.  R.     No  Mortgage 

LetisiHi  in  perpetuity  to  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Ry.  Co. 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ist  6s,  1921 O^CXSZa 

1st  lien  on  lOfi  ndles 

Assumed  by  R,,  H.  &  P.  Hy.  Co. 

Closed  Mortgage.     Outstanding :  $1,300,000. 

Do    Cons.  1st  6s.   1922 ■■■■■■■» 

1st  lien  on  125  miles 
2nd  Men  on  100  miie« 
Assumed  by  H.,  R.  &  P.  Ry.  Co. 

Closed  Mortgage.    Outstanding:  13,020,000, 

Copyright.    1920    by 

A,  W.  KTMBEH  A  CO..   Inc. 


P      ]t  yU      N      S    ,A\    L     V      A/   N    A'"  A 


'tkM'Ii^ 


^■^^ 


Kimber's  Mortgase  Map 

of  the 

Buffalo,  Hocbbstkr 

A  PrrrsBtmcia  Ry. 


^Tfm^  m»  at  A  It  Kn^ea  >  cp.  tNC 
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FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 


Florida  East  Coast  Ist  4^8,  1959 ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Ist  lien  on  617  miles  and  equipment 
Also  secured  by  pledge  of  following: 

Securities  Deposited    Issued 

Atlantic  &  East  Coast  Term. 

Ry.  Co $12,500    $  25,000 

JaclLsouville  Term.  Co 49,800      200,000 

Authorized  and  outstanding:  $12,000,000. 

Do    Gen.  Income  Bonds  1959 rnzususa 

2nd  lien  on  i>17  miles 

Authorized    and    outstanding:    $25,000,000,    all 

owned  by  H.  M.  Flagler  estate. 


Tampa  &  Jacksonville  Ry.  1st  5s,  1949 • 

1st  lien  on  5G  miles 

Authorized :  $10,000  per  mile  of  road. 

Outstanding:  $480,000. 

Tampa  &  Gulf  Coast  R.  R.  1st  58,  1953 

Ist  lieu  on  79  miles 

Further  secured  by  pledge  of  50-year  traffic 
agreemont  with  Tampa  Northern  R.  R.  giving 
company  entrance  into  Tampa  and  use  of  Tampa 
terminals. 

Guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  endorse- 
ment by  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co. 
Authorized :  $5,000,000.    Outstanding :  $750,000. 


Cop3rrlght.   1920  by 

A.  W.  KIHBER  ft  CO.,  Inc. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  that  this  equity  will  be  fully 
recovered  in  foreclosure  is  absurd.  However  successful  a 
receivership  may  be,  junior  liens,  at  least,  are  ahvays  forced  to 
eoni promise  thei'*  claims.  And  no  one  is  absolutely  assured  of 
his  claims  until  the  highest  court  has  passed  upon  all  creditni*s' 
claims.  The  easy  success  of  the  railroad  reorganizations  of  the 
uineiies  will  never  be  repeated. 

''The  reason  why  the  regulations  of  1889  to  1893  were  sue- 
cCHsful/^  writes  the  editor  of  the  Rnilwaif  Age  Gazette,  ^*was 
because  durinf^  the  years  that  followed  there  was  a  treniemlans 
expansion  in  the  business  of  the  country,  a  wave  of  prosperity 
in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  a  freedom  from  provernmental  inter- 
ferences, .  ,  .  For  this  reason  a  reorganization  similfir  to  that 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  the  Northern  Pacific,  would  stand 
11  small  chaTice  of  being  successful  witli  the  Wabash  or  the 
Frisco  [speaking  of  the  four  reeent  receiverships,  namely:  the 
Wabash^  the  8t.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific]. 

'*Tt  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  success  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  four  propei'ties  now  in  diHiculties  is  to  be  Ijosed  on 
anything  more  substantial  than  a  hope  for  good  hick,  that  the 
scaling  down  of  fixed  chargOH  be  drastic;  that  the  amount  of 
new  capital  to  be  put  into  the  company  be  ample.  .  .  ,  Fur- 
thermore, a  wvy  substantial  margin  of  safety  between  fixed 
charges  and  minimum  earning  charges  must  be  assured/' 

The  attitude  of  conservative  interests  is  further  expressed 
in  the  method  of  capita! izat ion  pursued  by  some  of  tlie  specu- 
lative enterprises,  **  Under  no  conceivable  definition  of  the 
word  coidd  these  stocks  be  considered  investments  at  any  time 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They  were  speculative 
pure  and  simple,  ancl  the  spe<'uhitor  must  be  prepared  to  take 
losses  as  well  as  profits  .  ,  .  fthe  junior  seeuritiesb  This  class 
of  investors  should  be  able  to  take  a  temporary  loss  for  its 
ultimate  gain.  Since  the  only  way  that  these  junior  securities 
can  ever  l»e  flevelopetl  into  good  interest  paying  invciitments,  in 
by  a  very  complete  change  in  the  theory  on  which  the  roads 
have  been  financed  heretofore^  it  would  appi^ar  that  in  the  long 
run  holders  of  such  securities  would  very  nuich  benefit  by  sub- 
mitting to  quite  a  severe  present  loss/*^  This  must  continue 
to  be  the  experience  of  any  over-inflated  securities,  regardless 
of  what  may  develop  in  the  railroad  situation. 


'Tbr  B&iUtuu  Age  QasHte,  vol,  hi,  No,  22  (May  20,  1014)  p.  1174. 
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Not  all  of  this  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  appearing  in 
the  balanee  sheet  has  been  directly  ereated  by  the  railroad  upon 
its  own  properties;  i,  e.,  there  is  a  distinction  between  bonds  on  • 
the  company's  own  railroad  property  and  the  investments  ill' 
other  enterprises.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  railroad  mile- 
age is  also  operated  under  lease,  which  is,  as  far  as  the  operat- 
ing company  is  concerned,  as  much  a  payment  for  the  capital 
as  is  tlie  payment  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  varying  rates, 
amounts,  and  (hiration  of  these  leases,  which  are  never  fully 
given  in  railroad  reports,  make  it  difficult  to  capitalize  their 
value.  Under  these  conditions^  it  is  possible  to  capitalize  these 
rentals  only  at  an  arbitrary  rate.  Anj^  rate  assumed  in  esti- 
mating the  real  investment  value  of  these  leases  should  be  made 
on  the  present  market  rates.  If  the  railroad  is  paying  less 
than  this  rate  for  its  lease,  it  has  that  much  advantage," 
Where  the  full  information  concerning  these  leases  is  given, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  evaluate  them.  This  method  of  evalu- 
ating leases  will  be  found  to  be  more  accurate  than  merely 
adding  the  stocks  and  bonds,  because  of  the  varying  charac- 
ter of  the  leasinj^  contracts,  unless  sufRcient  detail  of  each  con- 
tract is  given  to  capitalize  each  one  separately  and  thus  to  secure 
an  unquestioned  valuation  of  the  total. 

The  gross  capitalization  of  the  railroad,  then,  is  the  sum 
of  its  outstanding  capital  stock,  mortgages,  bonds,  notes,  and  the 
approximate  rent  capitalization  :*  and  net  capitalization  is  the 
remainder  after  the  deduction  of  the  item  *' Securities  Owned,** 
which  renders  an  income  to  the  railroad,  from  the  total  gross 
capitalization.  Where  bonds  are  issued,  but  deposited  as  collat- 
eral, and  notes  are  issued  against  them,  the  amount  added  to 
gross  capitalization  would  be  the  total  of  the  bonds  deposited 
as  collateral.  The  notes  out.sfanding  would  be  the  net  capitali- 
zation. Neither  should  the  unissued  securities  w^hich  are 
allowed  by  regulation  to  be  carried  at  par  and  to  be  offset  by  a 
current  asset  in  the  balanee  sheet  be  ineluded  in  the  net  capi- 

The  guarantee,  for  example^  of  10  per  cent  on  the  United  New 
Jersey  Railroad  and  Ctmul  (Vitufjtiny  by  the  Pennsylvania  is  really  ii 
fhpiiii  jruurantee  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parent  company. 

*If  this  item  is  to  aptwar  as  a  liability  it  should  also  be  Included 
as  a  pan  of  the  property  investment  on  the  asset  side. 
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talization.  No  money  has  been  expended  in  the  representation 
of  these  accounts.  They  are  merely  bookkeeping  items;  net 
capitalization  is  a  representation  of  an  actual  capital  invest- 
ment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investments  of  a  number  of  railroad 
systems  makes  the  value  at  which  they  are  carried  an  important 
influence  on  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  The  legal  limi- 
tations now  placed  upon  these  investments  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment have  forced  some  sales  of  former  holdings  of  securi- 
ties, and  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  laws  and  the  adoption 
of  additional  laws  in  1913  will  check  future  investments. 

The  practice  of  carrying  these  securities  at  par,  rather  than 
at  a  fair  market  value,  does  not  give  the  true  value  of  the 
holdings.*  A  subsidiary  company  whose  bonds  are  carried  at 
par  may  have  failed  to  earn  its  interest  charges  for  years, 
regardless  of  what  the  securities  may  have  cost.  No  corpora- 
tion, or  individual  at  least,  would  be  willing  to  purchase  these 
securities  at  par.  The  value  of  many  of  these  securities  can  be 
obtained  only  through  an  investigation  of  the  individual  prop- 
erties. For  many  of  these  issues  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  safety  deposit  boxes  of  trustees,  there  has  never  been  any 
general  market  price.  Other  securities  have  never  even  had  a 
market  quotation. 

Upon  one's  first  introduction  to  railroad  capitalization,  the 
wide  range  of  capitalization  seems  inconsistent.*  In  a  few  cor- 
porations, it  is  undoubtedly  inconsistent, — it  is  a  legacy  be- 
queathed by  promoters  with  opulent  optimism,  who  sold  bonds 
at  large  discounts  on  the  basis  of  future  earnings  which  were 
fairy  dreams,  or  the  properties  were  over-capitalized  to  enhance 
the  promoters'  profits.  The  differences  in  the  capitalization  of 
the  railroads  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  differences  in  physi- 
cal variation.  Many  of  these  conditions  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  such  as  the  differences  in  construction,  etc.,  required 


^See  Morris  and  Essex  Extension  Railroad  {Moody^s  Manual^  1917, 
p.  1327). 

'A  comparison  of  the  capitalization  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
with  the  capitalization  of  English  railroads  will  be  found  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  accounting  methods :  See  W.  R.  Lawson, 
British  Railroads  (1913),  chaps.  1  and  ii. 
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by  the  variation  of  territory  traversed.  Some  systems  have  made 
great  outlays  upon  road  beds,  the  reduction  of  grade  crossings, 
etc. J  by  which  they  have  greatly  reduced  operating  expenses  and 
their  capitalization  is  too  small.*  A  few  systems  have  as  many 
as  four  tracks  on  a  part  of  their  mileage,  and  therefore  have  a 
very  much  higher  cost  of  construction  account  than  does  the 
road  with  a  single  track.  The  difference  between  the  invest- 
ments of  a  railroad  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  which  ov^tis  exclu- 
sive terminals,  and  a  railroad  whicli  docs  not,  is  often  sufficient 
to  justify  these  diflfcrences  in  capitalization. 

One  railroad  might  have  a  much  larger  capitalization  than 
another,  yet  the  burden  of  the  carrying  charges  of  this  obliga-  i 
tion  be  less  than  tliat  of  a  railroad  with  a  smaller  capitalization ; 
i.  e.f  a  corporation  can  borrow  a  larger  amount  if  it  pays  4 
per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent,  and  still  be  carrying  the  same 
interest  charge.  Some  of  the  railroads  which  issued  long  tenure 
bonds  at  3  per  cent  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  able  to  continue 
carrying  a  very  much  larger  capitalization  than  railroads  which 
will  be  required  to  refund  a  large  portion  of  their  funded  obli- 
gations in  the  next  few  years.  Consequently,  without  a  close 
examination  of  the  tenures  and  interest  rates  of  the  funded  obli- 
gations, a  study  of  a  railroad's  capitalization  is  incomplete. 

With  the  necessity  of  increased  charges,  railroads  will  be 
forced  to  increase  their  incomes.  Efficiency  will,  no  doubt,  yield 
some  increase,  but  the  larger  part  must  come  from  an  increase 
in  earnings.  It  is  the  relationship  of  the  latter  to  the  capitali- 
zation which  tells  the  ultimate  story  of  the  safety  of  return  to 
the  investor.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  railroads  with  larger 
capitalization  will  give  a  smaller  margin  on  funded  debt  and 
vice  versa.  Fixed  charges  on  the  road's  mileage  should  not 
take  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  net  returns  from 
operations/  While  some  parallelism  in  capitalization  should 
exist  among  systems  operating  in  similar  territories,  this  form 
of  measurement  allows  for  elasticity  without  sacrificing  the  in- 

'Frederlek  A*  Clevelatid  and  Fred  WHbur  Powell.  Railroad  Finance 
(1912),  p.  45*  These  authors  state  Ihnt  in  most  iQstaiices  the  original 
capitalization  of  railronds  was  inadrqiiate. 

'For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  see  previous  chapter. 
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ri»tfMnt  pMtim  of  the  Mcmntics.  As  kmc  as  piu|>q6i  ismt- 
fiMmt  IS  repnuMnt^  ba^k  of  eapitaUzatkn.  it  makn  no  differ- 
«nae  to  tb«  inraitor  whether  the  eaiHtaliatioii  is  hrfe  with 
hii^  eaminipi  or  the  eapitalizatioa  low  with  small  caminf^s, 
when  the  relatire  margins  abore  the  fixed  ehargcs  are  equiva- 
lent For  of  what  Talae  is  a  low  capitalization  if  incune  for* 
niisheii  inadequate  mannns  to  fixed  changes  f 

It  is  ai^parent  from  this  latter  that  the  proporti(m  between 
borrowed  and  proprietary  capital  would  be  a  determinant  in 
the  safety  of  the  bonds.  Even  if  the  capitalization  were  high, 
and  the  proportion  of  bonds  low,  the  bonds  coold  oecnpy  a 
strong  position.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  very  large  over-capi- 
talization were  represented  in  the  capital  stock  issues,  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  company  wonld  be  affected  and  the  valne  of 
these  stocks  would  always  be  subject  to  a  possible  discount  in 
the  valuation  by  some  Public  Service  Commissions-  The  market 
position  of  railroad  stock  under  these  conditions  will  force  the 
railroad  to  market  its  new  stock  at  a  large  sacrifice,  and  this  in 
turn,  will  force  the  issuance  of  bonds.  This  will  destroy  the 
enviable  rank  of  the  bonds,  and  the  corporation  is  penalized  for 
the  over-issue  of  its  capitalization  through  capital  stock.  The 
result  is  a  further  weakening  of  the  railroad  unless  the  added 
improvements  give  a  larger  relative  earning  iK)wer.  Roads, 
however,  which  have  a  healthy  capitalization  and  a  large  ratio 
of  stocks  to  bonds  and  which  have  persisted  in  adhering  to  this 
principal  in  new  issues,  have  a  much  better  credit  position  than 
the  company  with  a  large  ratio  of  bonds.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  railroad  has  low  rental  charges. 


CHAPTF.E  XVn 
RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  SECURITIES 

The  Origin* — Equipment  obligations  ^ew  out  of  the  neces- 
sitj'  of  weak  railroads  to  secure  funds  by^  other  methods  than 
those  ordinarily  used  in  floatinjsr  fixed  oblisrations.  Under  the 
handicap  of  a  lar^re  debt,  embarrassed  railroads  could  not  secure 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  throuf?h  the  use  of  the 
general  morfprage.  No  invc5?tor  was  willing  to  purchase  a  ^veak 
railroad's  bonds  or  notes,  whose  tangible  security  depreciated  in 
fifteen  years  or  less  and  was  junior  to  all  existing  funded  debt 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  issue.  This  condition  necessitated 
the  creation  of  an  equipment  obligation  which  could  be  sep- 
arated from  the  other  funded  indebtedness  of  the  railroad.  Out 
of  this  necessity,  a  new  form  of  security  originated  in  the  late 
Rixties.* 

While  this  plan  of  financing  in  the  beginning  was  used  only 
by  encumbered  railroads/  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  sound  method  of  financing  for  all  railroads  in  pro- 
viding their  equipment  requirements*  With  the  separation  of 
the  equipment  obligations  from  the  other  funded  debts,  rail- 
roads are  not  required  to  place  an  extraordinary^  burden  upon 
current  earnings  of  any  one  year.  Not  only  is  the  burden  of 
the  fixed  investment  reduced,  but  the  distribution  of  the  ma- 
turities reduces  the  interest  charges  and  enables  the  railroad  to 
retire  the  obligations  out  of  current  earnings  before  the  rolling 
stock  is  extinct.  The  growth  in  the  amount  of  equipment 
securities  as  compared  with  the  growth  in  mileage  and  tonnage 

*The  American  Bar  Assaelatinn  records  a  forin  of  equipment  ohUga- 
tions  as  early  as  ls4r»  of  the  SoliiiykUl  XnvigaNan  Coiiipi^iiy.  (F.  Rawle, 
Acts  Relating  to  Cnr  Trusts  In  Force  In  Various  States  (1SJ)3),  and 
Anier,  Bar  Assn.  Rep.  S22  [1855].  See  also  Commerviat  und  Financial 
Chronicle,  vol.  Ixli  [ISmj],  p.  259). 

*W,  Z.  mpley.  Raibvads  Fimncc  and  OrffanisutiQn  (1915) »  p.  X71. 
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i»  significant  of  the  imiMitanee  that  railroads  have  attached  to 
this  method  of  financing/ 

The  plan  used  in  the  issae  of  equipmoit  securities  bids  fair 
to  play  an  even  more  important  role  than  hitherto  in  secu- 
rity issues.  The  use  of  these  securities  is  now  being  extended  to 
the  financing  of  machinery  and  equipment  of  industrial  organi- 
zations though  other  public  utilities  have  used  these  securities 
in  a  small  way  for  some  time.  But  certain  uses  are  being  made 
of  these  securities  for  industrial  issues  which  are  unwarranted 
and  if  continued  will  destroy  their  enviable  position. 

While  the  high  character  of  the  railroad  equipment  securi- 
ties has  been  fully  appreciated,  there  are  possible  dangers  in 
the  competition  which  may  arise  between  underwriters  who  are 
willing  to  take  more  questionable  risks.  While  the  rate  of 
return  and  methods  of  pa3rment  will  no  doubt  remain  the  same, 
the  duration  will  probably  be  extended  and  the  amount  of  the 
equities  securing  these  obligations  will  be  lessened.  This  ten- 
dency has  already  appeared  in  some  types.  Conservative  bankers 
fully  appreciate  this  condition  and  are  correspondingly  more 
careful  in  their  own  selections.* 

Classification, — There  are  strictly  speaking  only  two  types 
of  equipment  issues  which  are  based  upon  fundamental  differ- 
ences. The  first  and  oldest  of  these  issues,  the  car  trust  certifi- 
cate, was  created,  as  already  stated,  to  overcome  the  legal 
olistacles  in  priority  of  liens.    The  second  fundamental  type  of 
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(The  period  from  1915-1920  would  not  be  typical  and  Is  not  included 
In  the  table.) 

•Bwauso  of  this  possible  later  development  and  the  great  complexity 
of  these  isHues,  more  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  these  securities 
rolatlvo  to  railroad  bonds  in  general  than  probably  would  seem  to  be 
warrnntfMl.  The  conditions  referred  to,  however,  seem  to  Justify  this 
extended  treatment. 
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these  issues  is  the  equipment  bond  which  is  based  upon  a  con- 
ditional sale.  The  car  trust  bond  while  frequently  used  is  not 
clearly  a  distinct ive  type,  though  it  does  vary  in  the  detail  of 
issue  as  explained  later. 

The  plan  under  which  the  car  trust  certificates^  commonly 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  plan,  are  issued,  has  become  quite 
well  standardized.  The  railroad  enters  into  a  contract  for 
equipment  w^ith  a  manufacturer  and  makes  an  initial  payment 
on  the  stipulated  equipment  without  receiving  other  evidence 
than  a  receipt  for  such  payment ;  that  is,  no  title*  has  been 
acquired  to  the  equipment  by  the  railroad.  When  the  equip- 
ment is  ready  for  delivery,  a  formal  agreement  is  drawn  between 
the  manufacturer  and  an  individual,  an  association,  cor- 
poration, or  a  trust  company.*  Then  one  of  the  latter  leases 
the  equipment  to  a  railroad."  The  lease  is  then  assigned  by  th^ 
individual,  association,  corporation,  or  trust  company,  to  a 
trustee,  and  interest  bearing  certificates  of  '*  beneficial  interest 
in  the  association''  are  issued  and  sold  to  the  public,  and  the 
proceeds  are  used  to  pay  the  manufacturer/  The  title  to  the 
equipment  remains  with  the  trustee  fur  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders until  all  obligations  of  the  issue  have  been  paid/ 


*  While  there  are  few  cases  afft>ctiiig  tliese  issues  the  ctjurts  seem  to 
have  tuUj  approvetl  tlie  fundamental  principle  umlerlyinff  tlie  car  trust 
certificates.  {St'e  F.  Rawle,  Acts  Relating  to  Car  Trusts  in  Force  in 
Various  States  [1^03].) 

*Tlie  iionjefidotnre  for  these  securities  lacks  proper  standardization, 
and  some  features  are  included  in  certain  types  of  issues  which  were  not 
formerly  nised.  More  often  attempts  are  made  to  insert  new  conditions 
or  modify  the  two  existing  standard  forms  of  the  car  trust  certificate 
and  equipment  bond, 

Mt  Is  not  uncommon  for  the  purchaser  of  the  equipment  to  form  the 
association  which  purchases  the  e(|uipment  or  at  least  to  be  represented 
on  the  association  formed  by  tiie  manufacturer,  the  railway  company,  or 
even  the  underwriting:  bank.  The  American  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  declared  itself  apainst  this  practice. 

*An  excellent  Btatement  of  the  procedure  of  the  issuanee  of  car  trust 
eertjfleates  is  given  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  vol. 
ixxxli  (1906),  pp,  3C1-363  and  83f»-S41.  See  also  A.  8.  Dewing,  Railroad 
Equipment  Obligations.  Amer.  Ecnn,  Rer„  vol.  iU  (June,  1017 K  p.  353. 

*The  Investment  Bankers*  Committee  on  Equipment  Securities  in  its 
report  to  tlie  General  Association  in  commentiniEr  on  ownerships  states : 

*'In  addition,  various  scbemes  have  been  preparetl  by  which  indi- 
yiduals  or  ear  companies  acquired  ears  from  time  to  time  for  the  uses  of 
a  particular  railroad,  arramjin^  for  leases  of  the  same  to  the  railroad 
and  thereafter  seUing  equipment  leased  certificates  to  bankers.  Although 
tjilfl  practice  bas  become  quite  common,  these  arrangements  are  open  to 
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The  exemption  from  taxation  in  certain  quarters  also  has 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  issue  of  these  securities.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  they  are  exempted  on  the  ground 
that  they  represent  a  partial  ownership  on  the  part  of  their 
holders.  There  is  now,  however,  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  best 
legal  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  question  of  taxation  on  these 
securities  has  been  fully  adjudicated.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  in  every  instance  that  the  issues  represent  physical  prop- 
erty and  the  payments  in  the  underlying  instrument  are  made 
payable  in  ''rentals**  and  not  ''interest."  As  the  trustee  is 
always  relieved  of  any  obligation  by  the  indenture,  the  pay- 
ment of  these  costs,  if  they  arise,  always  devolves  upon  the  rail- 
road. Even  if  this  obligation  is  not  assumed  in  the  agreement, 
the  practice  has  been  for  railroads  to  pay  all  such  obligations, 
regardless  of  the  shareholder's  residence.  Because  of  this 
practice  any  references  to  the  assumption  of  such  obligation 
have  generally  been  omitted  in  the  trust  deeds  of  Pennsylvania 
organizations. 

These  certificates*  are  usually  further  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 


questioD  on  the  ground  that  these  individuals  are  usually  either  the  rail- 
road itself  in  a  different  form,  the  stock  of  the  car  company  usually  being 
owned  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  individuals  being  agents  of  the 
railroad  company  and  not  representing  anybody  else. 

"We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  so-called  form  of  equipment  trust  issued 
under  what  is  commonly  known  among  bankers  as  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
but  to  certain  other  forms  of  trusts  in  which  individuals  appear  as 
lessors.*' 

{Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  /n- 
vestment  Bankers'  Association  [Phil.,  Nov.,  1914],  pp.  40-41). 

^Formerly  additional  warrants  were  issued  in  conjunction  with  the 
lease,  but  they  are  now  considered  unessential,  and  have  been  super- 
ceded by  the  endorsement  of  the  car  trust  certificates  by  the  railroad. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  legal  changes  which  have  been  en- 
acted to  protect  the  trust-certificate-holders  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
original  purpose  of  this  security.  Also,  no  statutory  recognition  was 
formerly  made  of  conditional  sales  of  personal  property.  All  personal 
property  had  to  be  recorded  either  in  the  township  or  county  where  found. 
For,  if  the  equipment  were  found  in  a  locality  in  which  it  had  not  been 
recorded,  any  creditor  in  that  locality  would  have  had  prior  claim  to  the 
equipment  claimants.  And  any  separation  of  a  railroad's  funded  debt 
from  its  equipment  obligations  that  left  the  title  to  the  equipment's  own- 
ership with  the  railroad  was  also  impractical.  Equipment  security- 
holders under  such  an  arrangement  were  still  subject  to  all  prior  claims. 
These  difficulties  have  now  been  largely  overcome  by  modifications  of  the 
law  which  dispense  with  the  innumerable  registrations  that  formerly 
made  the  conditional  sale  impracticable. 
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eipal  and  interest  by  the  railroad  company.  But  this  ^aran- 
tee  has  never  resulted  in  any  financial  hencfit  to  the  ownei*s 
of  equipment  certificates.  As  \ong  as  the  holders  of  these  securi- 
ties have  prior  claim  to  the  rolling-stock,  the  real  test  of  any 
prnarantee  is  receivership. 

The  qnestion  as  to  whether  car  trust  honds  can  be  classed  as 
a  distinct  type  of  issue  has  already  been  raised.  Their  use. 
however,  seems  to  warrant  a  statement  concerning  their  char- 
acteristics. The  car  trust  bond  differs  from  the  car  trust  cer- 
tificate in  that  the  car  tinst  bond  is  a  mortgage  on  the  lease — 
t,  e.,  a  direct  obligation — whereas  the  car  trust  certificate  repre- 
sents only  a  '"beneficial  interest  in"  the  lease  assigned  to  the 
tnistee.  Though  technieaHy  tliis  distinction  must  he  made  be- 
tween  the  ear  trust  certificate  and  the  ear  trust  bond,  in  prac- 
tice it  is  seldom  made.  Neither  is  the  distinction  very  vital 
financially,  as  the  security  of  both  classes  of  obligations  rests 
ultimately  upon  the  ownership  and  lease  of  the  rolling*stoek. 

The  equipment  bond  or  equipment  note,^  the  most  modern 
of  these  issues,  is  a  direct  obligation  of  the  railroad.  After  the 
specifications  of  the  equipment  and  the  terms  of  sale  have  been 
agreed  upon,  the  railroad  company  makes  an  advance  pa^^nucnt, 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty-five  (more  frequently  ten)  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  equipment.  Fnder  this  agreement,  a  condi- 
tional sale  is  then  made  to  the  railroad,  and  bonds  or  notes  arc 
issued  under  authority  of  the  trustee  to  complete  the  payment 
for  the  equipment.  These  bonds  or  notes  are  a  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  railroad  and  a  first  mortgage  on  all  equipment  pur- 
chased under  this  agreement.  But  the  title  for  the  benefit  of 
the  security-holders  is  vested  in  the  trustee  until  all  the  bonds 
or  notes  and  all  of  their  attendant  expenses  under  this  agree- 
ment have  been  paid.  The  payments  of  these  securities,  as  in 
the  car  trust  certificates,  are  usually  made  in  serial  form.  If 
the  payment  is  in  the  form  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  is  rare, 
the  adjustment  is  similar  to  the  settlement  of  any  mortgage 
bond. 


^Thp  plan  imdcr  which  these  Issues  are  made  is  comjuoaly  known  as 
flio  Xf'w  York  pljin.  WLiy  It  is  called  the  New  York  plan  no  one  has  been 
uMe  to  exi*1ain. 
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Trust  D€-(4. — As  stated  in  the  descriptioxi  abore,  Utam 
Beruritiee  iDvolve  three  particE.  In  the  issue  of  the  eqnipment 
bond  the  mimufacturer  makes  a  eonditional  sale  to  the  nilroftd^ 
which  issues  a  direct  mortgage  on  the  rolling-stock  purchased 
and  then  assigns  the  chattel  securing  the  bonds  to  a  trustee 
for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders.  In  the  issuing  of  the 
ear  trust  certificates  and  the  ear  trust  bonds,  an  association  is 
formed.  The  security  of  the  latter  is  a  mortgage  on  the  lease 
of  the  rolling-stock  that  is  assigned  to  a  trustee,  while  the  car 
trust  certificate  is  a  certificate  of  participation  in  the  associa> 
tion.  In  Ix^th  forms  of  issue,  the  leasing  organization  must  be 
dibiinct  from  the  railroad  company.  The  procedure  is  also  the 
same  if  a  corporation,  individual,  etc.,  acts  instead  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  and  most  important  problem  of  the  trust  deed  in 
equipments  is  to  determine  whether  the  title  to  the  equipment 
is  properly  vested  in  the  trus-tee.  The  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  has  so  completely  covered  the  underlying  require- 
ments of  the  proper  vesting  of  title  in  the  trustee  that  the  form 
of  indenture  sure<*st(*<J  by  a  committee  of  this  Association  is 
given  in  full  in  Appendix  B. 

While  the  technical  form  of  the  indenture  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  each  case,  the  fundaruental  requirements  affecting  the 
rolling-stock  are  mucli  the  same.  A  cash  payment  of  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  is  required,  and 
securities  are  then  issued  aj^ainst  the  balance,  and  secured  as 
before  stated.  A  name  plate  indicating  the  trustees  relation- 
ship to  the  title  in  the  property  must  then  be  placed  on  each 
piece  of  equipm(»nt,  and  no  other  claimant's  name  can  appear 
during  the  life  time  of  the  security  except  the  name  of  the  rail- 
road company.  The  latter  is  also  obligated  to  report  annually  or 
semi-annually  as  to  th<'  number,  size,  service  of  equipment,  the 
amount  destroyed,  and  the  number  substituted  and  undergoing 
repair,  which  are  subject  to  the  indenture.  The  railroad,  also, 
must  keep  all  rolling-stock  insured  and  in  repair,  pay  for 
all  taxes,  provide  for  the  regulation  of  all  patents  and  safety 
devices,  and  for  all  outlays  or  reasonable  expenses  made  by  the 
trustee.  The  trustee  is  not  liable  except  for  neglect,  and  is 
iHoa^^"         ircd,  on  default  of  any  payments  due,  to  seize  the 
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equipment  after  a  stated  period,  usually  thirty  days.  The  writ- 
ten consent  of  a  certain  percentage,  ordinarily  50  per  cent^  of  the 
security  holders  must  be  had  to  give  the  trustee  the  authority 
to  take  action.  Anything  less  than  50  per  cent  is  question- 
able. A  larfje  institutional  holder  of  an  equipment  issue 
recently  refused  to  accede  to  certain  requests  until  reminded 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  holders  could  authorize  an  action.  Nor- 
mally, it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  such  a  small  ratio 
to  determine  action  on  this  kind  of  a  security. 

If  the  railroad  has  purchased  equipment  on  conditional  sale, 
all  the  provisions  found  in  the  lease  of  the  car  trust  eertifieate 
and  trust  deed  are  found  in  the  trust  deed  of  the  equipment 
bond,  as  the  lease  in  the  strict  sense  does  not  exist  in  a  condi- 
tional sale.  In  the  latter,  direct  semi-annual  or  annual  inter- 
ests payment,  and  in  the  former,  the  rentals  are  so  apportioned 
that,  when  the  last  payment  falls  due  the  whole  obligation  has 
been  cancelled.  The  essential  safeguards  in  well-drawn  instru* 
ments  of  either  class  are  practically  the  same,  varying  only  in 
the  technicalities  peculiar  to  the  respective  instruments. 

Duration  and  Tenns  of  Payment,— The  standard  period  of 
equipment  securities  has  been  ten  years.  The  Pennsylvania 
Equipments,  which  fell  due  on  September  1st,  1914,  with  a 
tenure  of  twcnty-five  years,  and  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie 
issues  of  twenty  years  are  the  exeeplion  and  not  the  rule. 
Since  1907  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad, 
and  a  few*  other  systems  have  issued  fifteen-year  series. 
Whether  the  fifteen-yeai*  maturities  will  be  substituted  for  the 
ten-year  maturities,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  determine.  The  wide 
margin  of  safety  that  these  securities  have  possessed  under  the 
ten-yeaT  period  has  been  the  large  factor  in  contributing  to 
the  high  character  of  these  securities.  But  to  condemn  an 
increased  duration  upon  this  basis  is  hardly  justified. 

Serial  payments  have,  with  a  xevy  few  exceptions,  been  such 
a  fixed  part  of  the  method  of  issuing  equipment  securities  that 
it  has  never  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  question  any  consid- 
eration. The  adoption  of  the  serial  method  of  payment  in  the 
early  issues  w^as  not  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  weak 
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railroads,  but  a  requirement  arbitrarily  demanded  by  the  lend- 
ers, because  of  the  short-lived  equity.  Whether  this  method  of 
repayment  will  be  continued  with  the  change  in  the  character 
of  equipment  and  the  shifting  to  other  methods  in  financing 
other  fixed  property,  is  open  to  question.  With  an  asset  which 
depreciates  so  rapidly,  the  safest  and  cheapest  method  is  to 
increase  the  equity  behind  the  securities  at  an  increasing  ratio 
to  the  longer  maturities ;  otherwise,  the  cost  of  financing  will  be 
too  great. 

When  the  investment  of  the  sinking  fund  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain uses  or  investments,  the  company's  credit  is  strengthened, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  affect  to  a  corresponding  degree  the 
strength  of  equipment  issues.  Further,  if  the  sinking  fund  is 
held  in  the  form  of  a  savings  bank  deposit,  it  will  yield  only  3 
per  cent,  and  companies  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  higher 
rate  obtainable  in  the  other  forms  of  investments.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  past  have  shown  that  where  the  sinking  fund 
existed  in  the  form  of  cash  deposits,  the  temptation  to  use  this 
cash  for  other  than  its  original  purpose  has  always  been  great- 
est with  the  systems  in  a  questionable  financial  position.  And 
these  systems  have  always  misused  their  sinking  funds  when 
these  reserves  should  have  been  most  carefully  protected.  The 
method  of  administration  and  character  of  investments  must 
always  be  the  real  tests  of  a  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund 
experience  of  early  American  railroads  will  never  be  repeated  in 
the  same  promiscuous  fashion,  though  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  railroad  having  a  reserve  not  to  use  these  funds,  when 
it  finds  itself  in  a  strained  position.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
restrictions  safeguarding  such  a  reserve  are  the  real  test  of  the 
worth  of  a  security.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of 
the  majority  of  American  railroads  when  it  was  essential  to 
borrow  in  order  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund.  Sounder  financing 
would  have  demanded  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund,  for  the  necessity  of  borrowing  in  order  to  maintain  a 
sinking  fund  ultimately  increases  the  total  amount  of  the  debt. 

Physical  Factors  of  Equipment, — The  rapid  obsolescence  and 
deterioration  of  equipment  have  made  it  difficult  to  establish  an 
absolute  and  common  standard  of  measurement  that  could  be 
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applied  to  all  railroads.  The  relative  improvements  in  rolling- 
stoek  have  been  much  greater  than  in  road  beds,  terminal  build- 
ings, etc.  Locomotives  which  ten  years  ago  were  built  for  fast 
passenger  or  heavy  freight  traffic  are  now  used  only  on  branch 
lines.  Obsolescence,  as  pointed  out  tinder  ''Depreciation,*'  may 
become  the  most  important  factor  in  a  consideration  of  the  value 
of  the  equipment  underwritten.  This  suggests  the  necessity  of 
a  careful  examination,  not  orly  of  the  model  and  capacity  of 
all  equipment,  but  also  of  the  respective  distribution  of  coal- 
ears,  passenger-cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  securing  an  indenture. 

If,  for  example,  the  safest  security  of  the  principal  is  de- 
manded, locomotives  should  not  constitute  a  vf^vy  large  percent- 
age of  the  security.  Not  only  have  the  improvements  been  much 
greater  on  locomotives  than  on  other  rolling-stock,  but  the 
effect  on  operating  costs  and  earnings  has  been  relatively  much 
greater.  The  present  articulated  Mallett  compound  engine,  for 
example,  is  capable  of  drawing  t%vice  the  load  of  the  old  single 
expansion  locomotive.  With  the  increased  tractive  powder,  the 
mere  numerical  strength  of  a  railroad  in  locomotives  may  be 
entirely  misleading.  An  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
locomotives  has  taken  place  relative  to  the  growth  of  tonnage 
on  the  heavy  freight  roads. 

The  efficiency  of  a  railroad  is  dependent,  not  only  upon  the 
capacity  and  tractive  power  of  its  locomotives,  but  upon  their 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  its  traffic.  A  system  which  is 
largely  a  coal  carrying  road  or  has  hea\^^  grades  or  great 
density  could  of  necessitj^  demand  a  large  number  of  locomo- 
tives of  high  tractive  power.  But  gtTat  tractive  power  in  loco- 
motives means  lessened  speed,  and  makes  them  less  eflicient  for 
passenger  and  fast  freight  services,  which  demand  low  tractive 
power  and  high  speed.  Even  with  the  great  trunk-lines  of  the 
United  States,  wliieli  demand  a  wido  variety  of  equipment,  each 
system  will  usually  demand  that  a  majority  of  its  rolling-stock 
be  of  one  type.  Any  other  policy  than  that  of  the  adaptation 
of  equipment  to  traffic  needs  must  afifect  the  operating  efficiency. 
And  any  valuation  of  locomotives  which  takes  no  recognition  of 
this  fact  must  always  bo  in  error. 

Mere  numerical  comparison  of  cur.s,  even  of  the  same  kind. 
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may  have  little  significance.  They  will  differ  not  only  in  capac- 
ity, but  in  ori (final  cost,  in  repair  expenses,  in  their  length  of 
life,  and  in  the  uses  of  the  equipment.  The  problem  of  effici- 
ency in  ear  service  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  locomotive — 
one  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  system.  To  have  too  large 
ears  is  just  as  costly  as  to  operate  too  small  ears.  It  is  also 
uneconomieal  for  a  railroad  that  has  heavy  or  dense  traffic  to 
possess  many  ears  that  eannol  be  loaded  to  the  fullest  capacity, 
and  vice  versa,  for  light-weight  traffic, 

A  few  facts  concerning  changes  in  ear  equipment  verify 
these  contentions.  The  average  capacity  of  the  ordinary'  box- 
car in  1920  is  about  three  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  in 
1870.  The  wooden  box-ear  of  a  decade  ago  is  now  being  rapidly 
displaced  by  the  under-frame  steel  or  all  steel  ear,  and  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  now  built  are  of  either  the 
last  two  classes.  The  new  steel  passenger  day*coaeh  has  in- 
creased its  carrying  capacity  over  the  old  wooden  coach  approx- 
imately 100  per  cent,  "With  the  inereased  use  of  heavier  mate- 
rial, the  dead  weight  has  also  materially  increased.  In  a  steel 
de  luxe  passenger  train,  the  weight  of  the  passengers  is  ex- 
tremely small  as  compared  to  the  total  weight  of  the  car.  The 
steel  under-frame  box- car  has  increased  on  the  average  about 
100  per  cent  in  carrying  capacity  and  50  per  cent  in  dead 
weight  over  the  old  wooden  car. 

Depreciation.^ — Any  statement  hearing  upon  depreciation 
can  be  only  an  approximation.  But,  an  approximation  of  de- 
preciation is  adequate,  if  a  sufficient  margin  is  allowed  hetwcen 
the  last  payment  of  the  principal  and  the  final  extinction  of  the 
obligation.  By  the  semi-annual  or  annual  cancellation  of  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  principal  above  the  margin 
allowed,  original  equity  is  thus  more  than  maintained  during 
the  life  of  the  outstanding  securities.* 

With  normal  usage  and  proper  upkeep  of  the  equipment, 
the  equity  of  these  bonds,  theoretically  at  least,  increases  with 

'See  the  Master  Cur  Balltlers*  Association  Mamial  for  detaUs  of  de- 
preciation aUfiwancee. 

"See  various  briefs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisslan  on  Val- 
uatloDB, 
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each  pajTiient  of  the  principal.  While  the  actual  depreeiation 
of  the  equipment  will  Lo  less  in  the  first  year  of  its  service,  the 
sale  price  must  be  more  than  correspondingly  discounted, 
as  rolling-stock  which  is  once  put  into  service  can  be  marketed 
only  as  seeoml-haiid  goods.  But  the  sale  price  of  equipraentj 
compared  with  its  operating  value,  toward  the  end  of  the  life 
of  the  equipment  would  relatively  be  discounted  at  less  than  dur- 
ing the  second  year's  use  of  the  equipment.  On  the  average,  if 
the  terms  of  the  indenture  have  adequately  provided  for  the 
proteetion  of  the  equipment^  and  the  trustee  has  enforced  these 
requirements,  a  sufficient  sale  prico  could  undoubtedly  be 
secured,  if  the  railroad  wxnt  into  insolvency,  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing bonds  in  fulL  If  the  old  term  of  ten-year  bonds  is  con- 
tinued, with  the  increased  use  of  steel  in  equipment,  the  equity 
will  become  correspondingly  greater  toward  maturity.  This 
advantage  may  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  term  of  the  bonds. 

The  number  of  variables  is  too  great  to  establish  any  other 
than  an  approximate  average.  But  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  average  depreciation  is  sufBeicnt  to  determine  the  equity 
against  outstanding  bonds.  Depreciation  will  vary  not  only 
bet^veen  different  roads,  but  with  the  same  road  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  density  and  character  of  traffic,  the 
nature  of  the  roadbed  and  topography  of  the  country,  the  size 
and  the  amount  of  rolling-stock,  the  character  and  age  of  the 
equipment  already  owned,  all  must  be  determined  before  a 
correct  measnrement  or  comparison  of  depreciation  or  mainte- 
nance can  be  made/  The  Intei^state  Commerce  Commission  since 
1907  has  required  that  depreciation  be  written  off  annually. 

Jlaintenance  and  Tlencivals. — ^The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  1920  Federal  statute*  is  forced  to  main- 
tain specific  rules  governing  the  maintenance  charges  of  the 
rolling-stock.  All  trust  deeds  or  leases  require  that  the  rail- 
road shall  maintain  all  equipment,  but  these  instruments  usually 
do  not  state  the  amount.  If  any  stipulated  allowance  is  made, 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  rules  are  used  which  put  a 

'Artlnir  S,  Dewing,  The  Financial  PaHcjf  of  Corporations  (1020), 
vol,  i.  p-  If^t  seti.  footiiote. 

•Federal  Law  of  February  2S,  1920. 
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gfpeeified  price  upon  each  part.  The  indenture  or  lease 
requires  that  if  any  rolling-stock  is  sold  or  destroyed,  it  must 
be  replaced.  The  latter^  of  course,  is  covered  by  insurance. 
Bat,  even  when  these  allowances  are  made*  any  single  standard 
cannot  be  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Experiences  similar  to  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  BailroaS 
indicate  the  na*essity  of  close  scrutiny  of  maintenance.  While 
fraud,  as  in  the  ** farming  out"  of  the  Illinois  system  in  1909- 
10,  is  ver>-  rare,  the  greatest  waste  may  occur  under  this  item. 
Much  the  same  variables  which  affect  depreciation  affect  main- 
tenance cost,  and  in  any  comparative  analysis  of  maintenance ' 
costs,  the  same  data  and  same  variables  must  be  used.  For 
illustration,  it  is  very  obvious  that  if  a  company  has  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  old  rolling-stock  when  new  equipment  is 
added,  the  maintenance  cost  must  be  disproportionate  to  that  of 
a  road  having  a  large  amount  of  new  equipment. 

The  age  of  equipment  has  a  more  important  bearing  upon  the 
cost  of  maintenance  than  any  other  single  item.  Some  of  the 
large  packing  companies  have  found  it  more  profitable,  after 
a  car  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  aj?e,  to  dispose  of  it  and  purchase 
new  equipment,  because  of  the  high  maintenance  charges  after 
this  period.  In  one  class  of  refrigerator-cars,  prior  to  1914,  for 
illustration,  the  charges  ran  as  follow^s:  for  the  first  five  years, 
$40:  for  the  second  five  years,  $110  j  for  the  third  five  years, 
$120.'  The  life  of  these  same  cars  was  estimated  at  fifteen  years 
with  a  salvage  recovery  of  10  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 

The  degree  of  care  with  which  train  crew^s  operate  on  dif- 
ferent systems  has  been  found  to  materially  cut  or  increase 
these  costs.  This,  of  course,  does  not  account  for  the  variation 
in  wear  and  tf^ar  caused  by  the  diiferences  in  road  beds,  amount 
of  rolling-stock,  topography,  character  of  traffic,  etc.  If  a  con- 
aiderable  amount  of  a  railroad's  equipment  is  rented,  the  main- 
tenance char^fc  wall  be  deceptive  as  a  criterion  of  the  road's 
condition,  as  no  part  of  the  rental  is  charged  to  this  account 
but  must  appear  in  the  account  of  the  owner. 


»Fr«.ni  II  rohtlilentJal  report  based  upon  a  private  iQTe«tl(;attoD  of  a 
Urge  eur|K»ruUaii. 
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Insurance. — All  trust  deeds  require  tkat  all  equipment  be 

insured.  The  amount  of  this  insurance  is  usually  left  either  to 
the  railroad  or  to  an  a^eement  between  the  railroad  and  the 
trustee.  A  few  trust  deeds  stipulate  that  the  amount  shall  be  a 
stated  rate  of  the  valuation  placed  on  equipment  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  A  great  deal  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  by  the  average  laymen  on  the  importance  in  the  trust 
deed  of  insurance  than  is  really  warranted.  Rolling-stock  is 
always  widely  scattered  and  the  de^stniction  of  any  large  amount 
of  the  equipment  securing  any  one  issue  is  highly  improbable. 
The  factors  governing  the  amount  of  this  insurance  would  be 
determined  as  follows:  first,  the  percentage  of  the  equipment 
under  the  indenture  to  the  total  equipment  of  its  kind;  second, 
the  average  percentage  of  equipmeut  destroyed  by  wreckage, 
fire,  etc.  (To  assume  a  greater  insurance  charge  than  this 
would  involve  a  useless  expenditure  for  the  road.)  This  risk 
w^onld  not  average  more  than  10  per  cent  during  the  life  of 
the  equipment,  and  a  20  per  cent  risk  would  give  more  than 
an  ample  margin  for  all  losses. 

Invesinunt  Posit io7i. — -A  great  deal  of  unwarranted  preju- 
dice has  existed  among  certain  investors  against  equipment 
securities.  This  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  risk  of  a  secu- 
rity which  is  dependent  upon  a  property  that  deteriorates  as 
quickly  as  rolling-stock.  When,  however,  the  legal  safeguards 
of  equipment  obligations  which  protect  the  shareholder  are  thor- 
oughly understood,  this  opposition  is  soon  changed.  Because 
of  this  misunderstanding  several  state  legislative  requirements 
for  legal  savings  have  excluded  equipment  obligations  as  a  form 
of  legal  investments.  In  consequence,  many  of  the  small  trust 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  trustees  have  also  been  influenced 
to  refrain  from  purchasing  equipment  obligations.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  especially  true  of  car  trust  certificates,  A  small 
New  York  State  banking  house  during  the  summer  of  1914,  foU 
lo\dng  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  requested  a  friend 
at  the  head  of  a  certain  bond  house  to  replace  with  bonds  the 
certificates  of  participation  of  a  large  and  important  issue  which 
it  held  as  a  collateral  on  a  loan.  The  claim  of  the  credit 
department  w^as  that  luider  the  peculiarly  strained  market  ''no 
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»tock"'  cotild  1)6  accepted  bm  collateral  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  credit  man,  considering  the  strength  of  this  issue,  was  not 
very  familiar  with  equipment  obligations. 

Prom  this  standpoint  of  investment  safety  and  rate  of 
return,  no  class  of  securities  has  enjoyed  as  enviable  a  record 
as  equipment  .securities.  From  1880  to  1915  no  losses  are  re- 
ported, though  a  great  number  of  railroads  which  had  equip- 
ment securities  outstanding  did  go  into  receivership.*  Equip- 
ment securities  have  necessarily  been  given  precedence  becai: 
of  a  railroad's  need  of  equipment  to  continue  business  A' 
Isankrupt  railroad  would  find  it  not  only  more  costly  to  secure 
funds,  at  frequent  intervals,  for  new  equipment,  but  probably 
impossible.  The  best  expediency  for  the  railroad  has  always 
been  to  fully  safeguard  the  equipment  security  holder. 

In  a  few  aumHy  us  the  Norfolk  and  Western  (1896)  and  the 
Denver  antl  Rio  Grande  Railroad  (1886),  the  security  holders 
were  not  paid  in  cash,  but  were  given  bonds  in  partial  settle- 
ment. These  securities,  as  in  all  the  other  instances  of  similar 
adjustment,  eventually  rose  in  price,  so  that,  if  the  security 
holder  had  desired  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  at  the  increased 
price,  a  considerable  profit  would  have  been  realized  over  the 
original  principal  of  the  equipment  security  holdings* 

Wbilo  it  is  common  practice  for  the  railroad  to  make  a  guar- 
antee of  the  principal  and  interest,  these  guarantees  do  not  add 
much  to  the  value  of  equipment  securities.  A  guarantee  of  the 
issue  of  a  subsidiary  company,  however,  made  by  a  parent  road, 
may  prove  of  value;  though,  even  here,  if  the  issue  is  properly 
made  and  secured  the  guarantee  is  of  little  consequence.  In  a 
few  rare  instances,   the  manufacturer  of  the  equipment  will 

'The  Ktwk  ecrtm*»iitpf*  refc*rrerl  to  here  were  t!ie  car  trust  certiQcates. 

*Tlie  (Jim runty  Trn»t  Company  In  Un  Uttle  twok  on  Railway  Equip' 
fnffif  ohHtnitioiiH  ^^Ivrs  II  loni;  Ust  of  railroad  reori^anizations  la  which 
fqubmiciit  ol^lignthnis  were  not  distiirliert- 

Tn  twci  liiHtiincvs  of  rweiversJilp  the  holders  were  ohU^ed  to  take 
over  fhe  HmUnnetit  «ntl  resen  It  hnt  without  loss.  Theste  raUrondei  were 
the  Bnfr«h>  uihI  Sn^iiiehanna  R«!lway  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Iron* 
ton*    llcMh  of  thi'N*'  Issues  were  ncit  earefiilly  drawn. 

•The  only  eompromlse  of  an  equliiment  Is^ne,  known  to  the  author,  ta 
that  of  the  Wluvlioeand  I.sike  Krie  E<inl|»ineiit  sinking  Fund  Ciold  Bonds. 
Ttitf  eonddlnns  imrk*r  whirh  the  issne  was  orljrtnaUy  hroiight  were  ua* 
warrnntiHl  hi  the  Itght  of  theeviidition  of  the  raUroad. 
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make  the  guarantee.  A  very  considerable  number  of  issues  are 
also  subject  to  redemption  at  a  slight  premium,  usually,  rang- 
ing from  1  to  3  per  cent. 

The  convertibility  of  these  securities  varies  directly,  as  the 
strength  of  the  railroad,  and  indirectly,  as  the  term  of  matu- 
rity. Equipment  securities  of  three  years  and  less  possess  a  high 
degree  of  convertibility.  The  longer  maturities  possess  about 
the  same  convertibility  as  other  funded  debts  of  equal  dura- 
tion. When  the  price  of  the  short  maturities  equals  that  of 
good  commercial  paper,  there  is  always  a  strong  demand  by 
the  banks  for  these  securities.  When  equipment  obligations  are 
more  widely  understood  by  investors,  the  maturities  acceptable 
to  the  banks  will  be  increased  and  the  degree  of  convertibility 
of  the  already  accepted  maturities  will  also  be  greatly  increased. 
This  will  make  the  equipment  obligations  more  highly  desirable 
both  for  banks,  and  for  the  surplus  of  any  business. 


CHAPTER  x\nn 

STREET  RATLWAYS  AND  INTERURBAN  TRACTION 
COMPANY'S  BONDS 


Bistory — Urban  Coynpanies.^^The  early  development  of 
urban  traction  systems  had  little  in  eommon  with  urban  trans- 
portation systems  of  today ;  consequently,  from  their  history  no 
lessons  of  value  can  be  drawn  that  will  assist  the  student  in 
the  study  of  the  present  street  railway  securities.  In  less  than 
thirty  years,  urban  and  intenirban  transportation  have  passed 
from  the  cumbersome  and  slow  moving  horsecar  to  the  elec- 
trically propelled  ear,  which,  in  the  passenger  expreR*^  service  of 
the  interurbans,  compares  favorably  with  tbe  modern  railroad. 
The  short  life  of  street  railway  equipment  and  the  rapid  sue- 
eession  of  electric  improvements  and  inventions  have  made  this 
phenomenal  development  possible.  Even  where  equipment  has 
not  fully  deteriorated,  it  has  often  been  profitable  to  throw  it 
into  the  junk  heap,  because  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  new. 
The  fifrowth  of  new  business,  both  through  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  grcwinir  habit  in  the  use  of  public  utilities,  has 
made  this  possible.  In  the  purely  speculative  and  badly  man- 
a(?ed  properties,  results  have  been  less  desirable  and  over-capi- 
talization has  accumulated.  However  this  would  have  probably 
resulted  in  any  properties  so  manajsred. 

The  first  street  railway  of  commercial  importance  bejjan  with 
the  so-called  **John  IMason  Cars'*  on  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  w^hich  ran  on  cleats  nailed  to  tbe  paving  blocks.  The 
cable  cars,  the  next  form  of  local  transportation  in  a  number 
of  cities,  were  first  introduced  in  San  Francisco  in  August, 
1873.  This  system  prave  promise  for  a  time  of  dominating 
w^here  traffic  was  dense  enough  to  warrant  tbe  outlay,  but  its 
experience  for  the  country  at  large  did  not  last  beyond  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  century.*  Electric  transportation,  which  has  since  sup- 
planted all  other  systeois  of  street  railway  transportation,  was 
extremely  slow  in  being  recognized.  The  earliest  effective  com- 
mercial laboratory  experiments  in  electric  transportation  began 
about  the  time  of  the  iBtroduction  of  railroads,  but  it  was  not 
until  fifty  years  later  that  the  use  of  electric  cars  could  be  called 
a  success.  With  the  experiments  of  Stephen  D.  Field  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the  early  eighties,  electrical  transportation 
began  to  assume  the  definite  modern  form  of  locomotion. 
Messrs.  Edward  M.  Bentley  and  Walter  H.  Knight  of  Cleve- 
landi  Mr.  John  C  Henry  of  Kansas  City,  and  Professor  Sydney 
H.  Short  of  Denver,  and  especially  Charles  J.  Van  DepoUe,  all 
simultaneously  added  to  the  perfection  of  the  overhead  trolley 
system.  But  the  establishment  of  the  trolley  system  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  by  Prank  J.  Sprague  in  1888,  probably  marks 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  attempt,  the  definite  commercial 
introduction  of  the  modern  electric  system. 

By  1890,  one-sixth  of  the  street  raihvay  mileage  of  the  total 
10^868  miles  in  the  United  States  was  equipped  in  whole  or 
part  with  electric  motor  power.  In  1917,  this  mileage  had  in- 
creased  to  44.676  miles,  with  11,304,660,462  revenue  passengers 
or  more  than  five  times  as  many  revenue  passengers  as  in  1890, 
and  an  increase  in  gross  revenue  from  approximately  ninety 
million  dollars  of  gross  income  to  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
nine  million  dollars  in  1917.*  The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  now  exceeds  five  billions,  which,  if  it  yielded  six  per 
cent,  would  give  an  approximate  return  of  $300,000,000  to  the 
investing  public.  Though  these  figures  in  and  of  themselves 
may  seem  to  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  invest- 
ments, they  show  the  growing  financial  importance  of  this  chan- 
nel  of  investments  and  the  increasing  equity  of  these  securities. 


*Tbomas  Coninipfortl  Martin,  Street  and  Electric  RaHways,  V,  8, 
Bure4iu  of  Ccnsm,  Spevlal  Report  on  Street  and  Electric  Raihcays,  1902. 

p.  ir>9  (loori). 

'Tills  apyre  has,  no  doubt.  l»e<^n  somewhat  oxceed**d  at  the  time  of 
this  f)uWifatioo»  but  tliiK  is  {he  last  atitlioritati  t*  statement  that  can  he 
marie.  All  the  al»ove  data  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Censm  Bul- 
letin (1!U7).  rpMJfus  of  Elcrtrieal  hid  untried  t  Street  Railways.  Printed 
1020).  These  censuses  are  made  every  five  years,  hut  two  or  three  years 
elapse  before  they  are  piil>li«bed  aud,  couse*iueatly,  they  are  oiity  of  his- 
torical value. 


On  the  other  hand,  street  railways  are  relatively  new,  and 

their  probable  vicissitudes  have  not  been  fully  measured,  so  that 
the  same  exact  conclusions  cannot  be  made  for  street  railway 
securities  as  are  possible  with  many  other  public  utilities  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume.  Electric-light  securities,  though  equally 
new  and  possessed  of  many  complications,  can  be  subjected  to 
the  more  exact  analysis  essential  to  an  accurate  guide  to  securi- 
ties. The  problems,  however,  involved  in  street  railway  opera- 
tion and  financing  arc  more  complicated  and  must  ahvays  be  so. 
Through  the  efforts  and  guidance  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Street  Railway  Association  and  its  Bureaus,  scientific 
information  is  being  caUectcd  which  will  be  invaluable  in  street 
railway  security  analysis. 

Consolidation  With  Other  Public  Utilities, — The  combina- 
tion of  the  electric-light  plant  and  the  power  plant  supply  is  not 
80  essential  in  a  large  eity  as  it  is  in  the  smaller  cities,  because 
the  business  is  sufficient  to  warrant  independent  operation.  In 
a  number  of  smaller  cities,  unity  of  the  power  supply  is  almost 
imperative,  if  an  adequate  and  continuous  profit  is  to  be  main- 
tained. This  has  been  offset  in  some  cases  by  the  ability  of  the 
small  companies  to  obtain  cheap  current  supplies  from  large 
hydro-electric  power  companies  in  the  vicinity.  When  either 
of  these  conditions  is  absent  in  a  ver>'  small  city,  investment 
in  street  railway  properties  becomes  questionable,  except  under 
special  or  peculiar  conditions  that  require  adequate  and 
detailed  explanation.  In  the  larger  cities,  the  economies 
brought  about  by  the  united  operation  of  all  electrical  proper- 
ties, when  properly  regulated,  ought  to  result  in  better  service, 
and  cheaper  rates  and  greater  profits.  Where  combination  is 
prevented  by  state  or  local  statutes,  repeal  of  the  statute  would 
undoubtedly  encourage  such  unification  to  public  advantage. 

There  has  been  another  aspect  which  has  frequently  been 
created  in  these  consolidations,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  in  the 
excess  price  paid  for  properties  in  order  to  secure  control 
Many  of  the  properties  were  taken  over  at  over-estimated  valu- 
ations. The  interpretation  of  these  early  consolidations  and 
mergers  of  street  railways  themselves,  which  are  still  a  menace 
to  some  sjnstenis,  is  exceedingly  well  put  by  Mr.  Doolittle  of  the 
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American  Street  Railway  Association-^it  might  be  incidentally 
stated  that  over-capitalization  has  had  its  greatest  abuse  in  the 
past  in  urban  and  interurban  traction  company  organizations. 

**The  consolidation  or  merger  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
the  separate  lines  for  cash  or  securities  frequently  in  amounts 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  franchises,  expenses  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  coM  of  physical  property.  The  basis  of  acqui- 
sition  was  the  value  of  the  owners  rather  than  costs,  sueh  value 
being  caleulated  upon  the  supposed  advantageous  location  of 
lines  and  probable  future  eaniings.  In  many  instanees,  the 
process  of  consolidation  was  hampered  by  the  efforts  of  the 
owners  to  capitalize  a  'nuisance  value'  which  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  create.  Not  only  did  the  cost  of  the  consolidated  system 
include  the  duplication  of  investment  in  property,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  obsolete^  and  discountetl  future  earnings,  but  the 
consolidated  company  also  had  to  assume  such  contracts,  leases, 
or  other  obligations  as  the  predecessor  companies  had  under- 
taken. It  is  certain  that  if  electric  traction  could  have  been 
developed  when  urban  transportation  systems  were  first  needeil, 
and  public  officials  had  recognized  the  advantages  of  a  public 
policy  of  regulated  monopoly  rather  than  competition,  sub- 
stantial  investments  made  in  the  actual  process  of  growth  of 
urban  street  railways  would  have  been  avoided. 

**The  novelty  of  electric  traction  in  its  early  life  afforded  a 
false  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  fostered  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  the  future  earning  power  of  such  systems.  Because  of  this, 
frequently  the  obligations  assumed  in  consolidation  were  bur- 
dens under  which  the  systems  could  not  profitably  operate. 
High  cost  of  consolidation  or  reorganization,  over-extension, 
changes  in  business  conditions,  and  depression  were  among  the 
chief  causes  contributing  to  the  v^^eakened  financial  position  in 
which  many  companies  soon  found  themselves.  Relief  was 
sought  from  these  conditions  in  receivership  litigation,  which 
involved  considerable  time  and  expense, 

''With  the  development  of  the  community  and  the  growth 
of  the  traction  system,  there  have  come  many  items  of  capital 
investment  which  are  unpix)duetive  in  their  nature.*    Compari- 


*  *'The  evidence  before  ttoe  board  would  seem  to  indicate  fhat  burdens 
htive  beeD  thrown  upon  tbis  conipflny  faster  than  the  increase  in  traffic 
justifles.  *  »  •  If  It  be  true  that  til  e  metro  politam  CO  mm  unity  is  load- 
ing upon  this  company  burdens  which  it  ciiunot  bear,  the  community  is 
not  rmly  unwise  In  its  own  kitcr<*Ht:.  but  it  is  cmnmitting  an  act  of  ranli 
injustice  towards  the  0,000  sliarciifjldera  who  have  come  forward  to  sup- 
ply capital  amounting  to  ^2r*,r).S(>,828,  inciuding  premiums."  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  FuhUc  Senice  Commission  of  Masmchuseita,  1914, 
vol.  1,  pp.  440,  441. 
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aons  of  the  relation  of  addctl  dollars  of  invested  capital  per 
dollar  of  added  ^ross  earning  of  several  url>an  systems  in 
recent  years  diselose  the  maffnitude  of  i!iese  iinprodnetive 
eapittil  expenditures,  many  of  which  have  been  due  to  onerous 
municipal  requirements/*' 

Population  Distn'hutwn  and  Its  Effect  on  Traffic. — The  first 
factors  to  be  analyzed  in  a  study  of  street  railway  seeurities, 
eonsist  of  the  nnmher,  growth,  riding:  habits,  and  distribution 
of  population,  together  with  the  eharaeter  of  the  eity.  The 
importanee  of  these  factors  and  the  minute  study  of  their  rela- 
tioiiship  eannot  be  over-emphasize<],  because  it  is  upon  these 
factors  that  revenue  is  dependent.  Whether  the  eity  is  strictly 
commereial  and  industrial  or  is  located  in  an  agricultural 
region,  determines  both  the  required  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  traction  facilities,  Tho 
demand  for  transportation  will  also  often  be  greatly  increaseS 
by  the  topography,  as  well  as  the  physical  structure  of  the  eity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  topography  of  a  small-sized  city  has  fre- 
quently made  both  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  so 
high  that  the  margin  of  security  is  too  small  to  warrant  free- 
dom from  accident,  A  few  years  ago  a  bond  house  refused  to 
underwrite  a  bond  issue  for  a  street  railway,  because  it  waa 
located  in  a  town  with  precipitous  hills,  and  the  triMey  com- 
pany had  no  automatic  brake  devices  for  preventing  accidents, 
One  serious  accident  would  either  have  made  very  heavy  in- 
roada  upon  the  year's  profits,  or  have  placed  the  company  in 
receivership. 

In  the  sale  of  certain  street  railway  securities  eonaiderable 
atrees  has  been  placed  on  the  growth  of  the  city*  Future  esti- 
mates given  in  bond  circulars  are  always  based  upon  the  past 
rate  of  growth.  Statistical  evidence  indicates  that  after  a  cer* 
tain  point  in  the  development  of  the  average  city  has  been 
reached/  "the  population   increases  at  a  decreasing  rate  of 


*F.  W,  DooUttle,  Studies  In  tbe  Cdet  of  Urlmu  Transportation  Servloe, 
Htireftu  of  Far  R(*iiearch  of  AmeHcnii  Flootrtc  Kaihvay  A9»i>clnttoii4 
iimiW,  l»P  t'i  and  la. 

*Bian  J.  Aroold.  Report  an  the  FUiBbumk  Tmngpartation  Prahtem 
(1910K  V  I3J».  The  Hrporl  of  thr  f^himffo  Traction  ntui  t^uhtrnu  Tom- 
mUtUm  of  1916.  K.  W.  ToU  (Ari'a.  <»ctolier,  lin4)  Denver  Tramc  liivoii- 
UgadODS.  Ttilft  aaihor  muititaliiB  that  dUe»  with  a  Isrgvr  ratio  of  falr- 
wcatlier  wttl  abow  a  smaller  proportloo  of  r«?eiiite  paaMOfora  thao  the 
afcrare  dQr, 
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While  these  conditions  will  have  a  more  percepti- 
ble effect  on  the  appreciation  of  stock  values  than  of  bond 
values,  the  tendency  where  securities  have  been  sold  on  the 
assiimptian  of  a  predicted  increase  in  growth  in  population, 
(which  prediction  is  seldom  realized)  is  for  bond  prices  to  fall. 

With  few  exceptions  of  our  largest  cities,  the  city  with  its 
population  larj^ely  centralized  in  a  small  area,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  show  less  earning  power  than  a  city  with  a 
comparatively  well-distributed  population.  If  all  the  outlying 
areas  of  a  city  are  easily  accessible  from  the  business  areas,  a 
street  railway  three  miles  from  the  center  will  tap  nine  times 
as  great  an  area  as  the  system  only  one  mile  from  the  center; 
i.  €.,  the  area  that  can  be  tapped  is  squared  as  the  radius  of  the 
line  is  extended.  Water  front  and  topographical  location 
usually  prevent  this  simple  method  of  distribution  and  both  a 
more  elaborate  system  and  more  rapid  speal  most  be  attained 
to  reach  the  business  section  of  the  city  which  may  be  located 
on  this  water  front.  But  the  question  to  be  answered  with  each 
Individual  system  is:  Is  the  transportation  system  in  question 
as  efficient  in  its  relation  to  the  distribution  of  population  as  is 
that  of  other  cities  operating  under  similar  conditions  f 

George  H.  Davis  found  that  with  the  growth  of  cities  trac- 
tion companies  were  forced  to  haul  gi^eater  distances;  and  as 
the  outlying  areas  were  more  sparsely  settled  the  burden  of 
cost  upon  the  company  was  increased  to  more  than  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  additional  revenue.* 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  same  ratio  in  increase  of  earn* 
ings  to  the  growth  of  poijulation  will  occur  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  While  conservatively  managed  companies  under 
wisely  enacted  public  utility  law^s  will  have  a  narrower  margin, 
they  will  have  a  more  certain  source  of  profits.  A  number  of 
the  city  raihvays  have  reached  a  stage  in  their  development 
where  an  increase  of  fixed  investment  in  mileage  or  equipment 
must  be  studied  with  infinite  care.  W^ith  the  increasing  costs 
of  labor  and  material  and  the  requirements  of  public  utility 
commissions  to  operate  on  closer  margins,  it  is  wholly  inade- 


HtooT^e  IL  Davi«.  Adjustment  of  American  Street  Railway  Rates  to 
the  expansion  of  City  Areas,  in  Mid-year  Cotifcrence  of  American  Electric 
Railway  Aasociatiotii  Januaru,  1011« 
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quate  for  the  head  of  a  traction  company  to  assume  simply  that 
traffic  will  increase  with  population  and  length  of  mileage. 

The  study  made  by  William  Mattersdorf  of  the  effect  of  the 
growth  of  population  of  German  cities  on  street  railway  earn- 
ings is  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  Bion  J.  Arnold  of  American  cities.  When  a 
number  of  the  American  cities  have  reached  the  stage  of  slower 
development,  as  the  majority  of  them  must  eventually  do,  a 
modification  at  least  of  Mr.  Mattersdorf 's  theory  must  apply,  as 
it  is  beginning  to  do  in  a  few  American  cities.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  states  Mr.  Mattersdorf,  in  the  growth  of  a  city  (he  refers 
here  to  German  cities)  the  gross  earnings  will  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  population,  then  they  will  fluctuate^ 
and  a  marked  retarding  tendency  will  be  noted  in  the  earnings; 
i.  e.,  while  there  is  still  an  increase  in  growth,  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  earnings  will  be  much  lower.  Mr.  Mattersdorf  has 
shown  in  his  compilation  of  street  railways  in  German  cities,* 
that  after  the  "point  of  saturation"  has  been  reached,  there  is 
a  ''limiting  value  beyond  which  there  is  no  increase.'*  *'The 
average  curve,''  he  states  in  another  compilation  of  German 
railway  statistics,  **  shows  that  in  cities  up  to  500,000,  the  traffic 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  population,  but  above  that,  in 
only  direct  proportion."  As  Mr.  Watkins  has  emphasized,  even 
this  mathematical  increase  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  A  com- 
plete saturation  point  will  eventually  be  reached."  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  where  there  has  been  a  steady  progressive 
expansion  and  not  an  abnormal  one.  If  the  expansion  is  a  sud- 
den one  and  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  car  mileage, 
he  further  adds,  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  traffic  density* 
until  normal  conditions  return.  When  this  point  has  been 
reached,  the  upward  trend  of  the  traffic  curve  tends  toward  a 
horizontal  line  and  other  means  for  carrying  population  mu^t 
be  provided  by  subways  and  elevated  railways  as  in  Boston, 

»Dr.  Ing.  Wllhelm  Mattersdorf  (Zeltschrift  ftir  Klinbahnen)  Staat- 
ische  Verkehsfragen  (Berlin,  1907). 

'See  Watkln's  criticism  of  Matterdorf's  theory  in  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  Report,  First  District,  1919,  vol.  iii,  p.  30. 

■Car  mileage  and  traffic  density  are  calculated  by  the  same  method 
ap  f<Jr  railroads.   Chap.  xlv. 
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New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Where  local  conditions  cause 
variations^  it  is  ne<?essary,  of  course^  to  determine  the  character 
and  permanency  of  these  influences  that  cause  the  deviation 
from  the  general  trend. 

Mr,  Bion  J*  Arnold  states  in  his  analysis  of  the  increase  of 
Pittsburgh  transportation  that:  **a  study  of  the  relative  g^rowth 
of  population  and  of  transit  earnings  of  the  large  American 
cities  during  the  past  ten  years,  shows  some  surprising  results 
and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  rule,  the  earnings  from 
local  transportation  increase  as  the  square  of  the  population." 
If  this  statement  be  correcti  it  means  that  when  the  population 
of  the  average  community  doubles,  the  earnings  from  trans- 
portation may  be  expected  to  increase  fourfold,  provided  that 
the  transit  facilities  keep  pace  with  the  demand.*  Mr.  Ashe, 
in  a  some\vhat  different  comparison,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  cities  of  15,000  will  furnish  seventy  passengers  per  annum 
per  capacity  up  to  a  constant  increase  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  cities  of  1,000,000/  Bion  J.  Arnold  showed  in  his 
Chicago  report  from  1891  to  1901  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,* 

Though  some  variations  must  necessarily  exist  as  to  the 
detail  of  the  final  conclusions  in  the  growth  of  population  and 
of  earnings,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  are  agreed  upon  the  cheek 
of  rate  of  ^-owlh  in  population  and  the  retardation  in  earn- 
ings.* The  rule  cannot  be  accepted  as  rigidly  adaptable  in 
every  city,  but  the  tendency  exists  and  the  variation  and 
causes  of  variation  from  the  average  tendency  must  be  ascer- 
tained for  the  selected  case* 

Density  of  Traffic— The  density  of  traffic,  when  correctly 
analyzed,  gives  the  best  insight  to  the  profitableness  or  un- 


»Bion  J.  Arnolci,  Report  on  IHtthhurgh  TramporiuUon  Problem  to 
Mamr  WWiam  M(j<jffec  {1910),  p.  141. 

'W,  Asho.  Eicvtriv  Rmhruyg,  vol,  H. 

'Bifjii  J,  Arnold.  Ifcprnf  oh  Entjinrt^infj  and  Oprrfifing  Features  of 
ihe  Ch  ten fjo  Tru n sp o r fa t io n  Pro h Jem  <  1 S >02 ) . 

*The  Report  of  the  Trnnftif  CommiHftfoner  (A.  ^lerritr  Taylor),  vol.  i 
(July  24.  V,n:i),  §10,  shows  ii  rutii:t»  of  71.4  people  pt^r  acre  In  the  first 
mile  zone  frnm  iho  dty  halt  27,0  in  the  fourth  3hHp  zonp.  droppiiij;  to  0.8 
In  the  tif th  and  steadily  decreasing  to  O.'j  in  the  Ulth.  Other  comparisons 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  Chlca;?o  are  instructive. 
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profitableness  of  street  railways.  Density  can  be  considered 
from  two  aspects,  the  number  of  passengers  to  the  number  of 
cap  miles  run  or  the  investment  per  revenue  passenger.*  The 
first  does  not  consider  the  number  of  persons  or  the  length  of 
mileage,  but  does  give  us  the  total  amount  of  traffic  on  a  unit 
basis.  The  number  of  passengers  to  the  number  of  car  miles, 
gives  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  system 
is  used. 

While  an  analysis  of  density  will  show  the  general  strength, 
a  comparison  of  traffic  densities  on  street  railways  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  value  unless  the  variations  in  local  conditions  are  also 
considered.  Distribution  and  grouping  of  mileage,  size  and 
number  of  cars,  the  length  of  the  rides  on  the  different 
divisions  of  the  system,  and  transfer  privileges  given,  must  be 
known  before  any  comparisons  are  justified.  If  the  passengers 
travel  long  distances,  the  total  number  of  passengers  per  car 
mile  is  less.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  on  which  the  passen- 
gers travel  short  distances,  and  on  which  the  cars  are  only 
partly  filled  but  constantly  reloaded,  would  have  a  large  average 
number  of  passengers  per  car  mile.*  Elevated  railway  cars  are 
a  good  deal  larger  than  surface  line  cars  and  equally  as  well 
crowded  during  the  rush  hours,  but  the  average  length  of  the 
passenger's  ride  is  much  longer;  consequently,  the  number  of 
fares  paid  per  mile  of  track  may  be  even  less  on  elevated  roads. 
The  advantages  which  elevated  railways  possess  over  the  surface 
railways  which  have  long  hauls  are  the  grouping  of  trains  of  cars 
and  the  greater  speed  at  which  they  can  run.  The  effectiveness 
with  which  the  two  latter  can  be  accomplished  will  determine 
the  number  of  passengers  per  car  mile.  If  the  proper  number 
of  passengers  per  car  mile  can  be  maintained,  it  is  then  obvious 
that  the  distance  traveled  will  be  of  no  direct  importance. 

The  Bureau  of  Fare  Research  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  says  concerning  the  lay-out  of  the  traction 


'D.  J.  McGrath,  Electric  Railway  Journal,  May  8,  1915,  and  July  8, 
1916. 

•Barclay,  Parsons  and  Klapp,  Report  on  Detroit  Street  Railway  (Jan- 
uary, 1915),  p.  19,  shows  that  mere  size  of  the  city  may  not  insure  density 
of  traffic,  but  that  the  character  of  the  city  and  its  distribution  are 
equally  essential. 
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company  and  the  density  of  traffic:  "Traction  lay-outs,  aside 
from  their  operating  significance,  determine  the  proportionate 
parts  of  tangible  capital  investment  devoted  to  track,  struc- 
tures, rolling-stock,  power  plant,  car  stations,  and  other  equip- 
ment. .  .  .  Where  the  city  is  compact  and  the  flow  of  traffic 
general  and  uniform,  a  considerably  smaller  investment  is  re- 
quired per  dollar  of  gross  revenue  than  in  the  case  of  cities  in 
which  passengers  must  be  carried  long  distances  and  where  the 
traffic  originates  in  one  district  and  terminates  with  very  little 
local  traffic  in  another  district.  The  length  of  transmission 
and  distribution  system  is  dependent  upon  the  physical  lay-out 
of  the  tracks.  The  expenditures  for  power,  equipment  and 
cars  are  primarily  influenced  by  the  extent  of  the  peak  hour 
service.*  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  company  to  have  service 
during  a  period  of  say  thirty  minutes  of  the  day  in  which  the 
requirements  are  at  a  maximum,  generating  equipment  four 
times  as  great  as  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  business  if  it 
were  uniformly  distributed.  The  peak  load  also  determines  the 
amount  of  investment  in  car  and  car  storage  facilities.'** 

Special  Problems  of  the  Interurban. — Though  many  of  the 
tests  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  interurban  company  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  analyzing  the  urban  trolley,  there  are  a 
number  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  interurban  which  must  be 
analyzed  quite  apart  from  the  urban.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interurban  systems  in  the  United  States  have  been  established 
since  1900.  But  so  rapid  has  been  their  development  that  they 
have  offered  serious  competition  to  the  local  railroad  traffic  in 
a  number  of  localities,  as  the  Nantasket  Beach  System,*  and  the 
Waterloo  and  Cedar  Falls  Railway.  A  number  of  short  local 
railroads,  unable  to  meet  competition,  electrified  their  right  of 


'What  is  said  in  detail  upon  the  peak  load  in  the  chapter  on  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Securities  applies  equally  well  to  what  is  referred  to 
here  concerning  the  influence  on  the  peak  load.  Peak  load  is  defined  here 
as  the  period  of  day  through  which  the  street  railway  has  its  heaviest 
trafllc. 

»F.  W.  Doolittle  ("Director) ,  Studies  in  the  Cost  of  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Service  (1916),  p.  8. 

•This  sul)sldiary  of  the  New  Haven  System  which  electrified  this 
branch  in  1.^05,  was  probably  the  first  of  the  interurbans  of  any  size  to 
adopt  electrification. 
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way,  though  several  of  the  larger  railroads,  fearing  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  their  local  traffic,  acquired  control  of  competing 
lines.  This  was  done  more  completely  in  New  England  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  than  in  any 
other  district  of  the  country,  though  these  acquisitions  have 
since  passed  over  to  the  control  of  another  company. 

At  present,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  electric  railway 
trackage  is  outside  of  municipal  boundaries.  One  may  now 
travel  by  continuous  passage  over  electric  railways  from  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis  to  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  the  trip  can  be 
continued  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  with  but  few  breaks. 
Interurban  service  has  become  so  efficient  under  the  consolida- 
tions of  the  last  ten  years,  that  one  may  travel  from  Danville  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  from  Springfield  to  St.  Louis  by 
sleeper  with  the  same  facility  and  almost  the  same  rapidity  as 
by  railroad.  Private  rights  of  ways  have  been  secured,  which 
have  enabled  these  systems  to  offer  real  competition  to  the  rail- 
roads in  rapidity  of  speed  for  considerable  distances. 

The  lines  in  southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  especially  in  New  England,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
Chamberlain  has  pointed  out,  have  reached  the  saturation 
point,*  i.  e.,  of  intensive  development.  Remote  districts  have 
been  made  easily  accessible,  and  conveyances  which  were  used 
in  reaching  railroads  have  been  supplanted  by  the  trolley.  This 
saturation  point  in  interurban  traffic  also  exists  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  cities  like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  trolley,  however,  by  making  these  remote  areas  more  access- 
ible to  the  railroads  has  stimulated  the  habit  of  travel,  a  state- 
ment which  is  verified  by  the  increase  in  passenger  earnings  of 
railroads  located  in  these  areas.  The  majority  of  strictly  inter- 
urban systems  which  have  endeavored  to  secure  freight  and 
express  traffic  in  competition  to  the  railroads  have  been  those 
west  of  the  AUeghenies.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
local  and  small  package  freight  which  constitutes  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  all  local  freight.  The  systems  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  especially  Ohio,  have  far  exceeded  in 

^Lawrence  Chamberlain,  Principles  of  Bond  Investmenta  (1911), 
pp.  322-327. 
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this  development,  and  it  has  been  in  these  areas  that  the  com- 
petition in  the  longer  distance  travel  with  railroads  has  been 
keenest.  Automobile  competition  is  also  becoming  more  impor- 
tant. For  example,  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York  has  suffered 
from  such  competition. 

Despite  the  perfection  in  long-distance  through-service,  the 
great  majority  of  inteinirban  traffic  is  still  local.  Considerable 
dispute  has  arisen  among  the  traffic  managers  as  to  whether  the 
now  profitable  local  traffic  might  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort 
to  increase  the  long  distance  traffic.  The  maximum  distance  of 
500  miles  now  generally  accepted  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  no 
doubt  be  changed.  But  evidence  seems  to  indicate  the  necessity 
of  careful  discrimination  lest  the  effort  to  secure  long  distance 
traffic  be  too  costly.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
of  limited  cars  is  made  up  of  trips  of  more  than  sixty  miles, 
Blany  roads  do  not  show  more  than  an  average  of  ten  miles,  and 
the  experience  of  all  interurbans  is  that  the  rural  population 
rides  the  shorter  distances. 

The  majority  of  the  interurban  railways  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  geographical  groups:  first, 
those  of  Ne%v  England,  Southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  second,  those  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Southern 
Wisconsin;  third,  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  three 
groups  centering  in  Los  Angeles,  Sau  Francisco,,  and  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  Washington,  respectively,  A  study  of  the  inter- 
urban railway  map  of  these  three  large  groups  shows  that  two 
influences  have  determined  the  location  of  interurban  S3^stems 
in  the  country.  The  same  geographical  influences  which  gov- 
erned the  location  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  these  systems 
connect,  also  determined  the  direction  which  their  mileage  has 
taken.  Secondly,  every  important  system  enters  or  is  in  close 
transfer  connection  with  at  least  one  large  urban  center^  or  con- 
nects two  or  three  a^^erage  sized  cities, 

WTiether  interurbans  are  located  in  a  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultural, or  mining  region,  the  necessity  of  one  important  ter- 
minal is  no  longer  disputed.  With  the  first  development  of  these 
systems,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  systems  in  Ohio  would 
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liaire  •  r^rj  rnneh  Urfcr  earning  eap«dtf  tlian  those  in  adjoi 
Ing  «Utai,  Tb«  defdbpiMiit,  however,  in  Indiana  and  on  tt 
Paetfle  Coa^t  Rhown  that  iiysteiiMi  in  aipieoltural  regiona  witit 
important  terminal,  will  bo  oaed  as  nmdi  as  tho§e  in  manu- 
faetnring  centeri.  Mr*  Ootahall^  in  a  leetare  at  Lehigh  Uni* 
rersity,  states  in  this  eonoectioii;  '^It  is  abo  a  notable  fact 
that  the  less  the  popalation  per  mile  of  track  thf  greater  wiH 
the  eamingi  osnatly  be  per  eapita.  In  other  worda^  a  system 
opiiatiiig  thnmgfa  a  ntunber  of  large  towns  will  not  get  as  muth 
bintom  from  each  person  in  those  places  as  it  will  per  capita 
from  the  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns."*  The  Port  Wajmo 
A  Wabaah  Companyi  eTSn  with  direct  steam  competition,  does  a 
largtr  part  of  thf-  local  passenger  traffic  than  do  the  railroads 
o?er  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  between  Indiana- 
polis and  Fort  Wa^'ne.  The  Illinois  systems' of  well-balanced 
and  connected  lines  which  arc  the  most  typical  of  extreme  inter- 
urban  derelopment  compare  favorably  with  tlie  Ohid  systems. 

One's  firnt  imprcsmion  i«i  that  the  large  termini  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  traffic*  Within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
mllsa  of  the  city^  a  park  or  the  snburljs  may  materially  increaae 
the  trnffic,  but  beyond  this  poiiit»  the  small  town  and  rurs 
populiition  furnishes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  busings.' 
Los  Angeles,  which  probably  has  the  hcaricirt  traffic  of  the  inter- 
urban  sy!«tcmw»  iH  an  exception  to  this  general  statement  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  miburban  territor>^  on  interurban 
s^'Stems,  Los  Ange]e«i'  suburban  districts  are  unusual  in  num- 
ber and  extent  of  distribution,  a  eondition  which  lengthens  the 
jonmej'  im  well  m  extcndn  the  density  of  traffic. 

The  most  desirable  location  for  an  interurban  is  in  a  well- 
populiitctl  territory  evenly  distributed  rather  than  in  one  with 
an  irrcgulnrly  dIstributiHl  populiition  which  necessitates  the 
opi»ration  of  empty  or  partially  filled  cars  over  a  part  of  the 
milcfige,  l^nfnrtunntely.  the  methods  of  obtaining  those  funda- 
mrntut  facts  vary  so  widely  among  engineers  and  financial 
statisticians,  that  many  of  tlie  conclusions  often  drawn  from 
ilbselectotl  facts  gathered  by  inexperienced  men  are  not 
fundamental* 


*ll.  a  Qotstmll,  ATotftt  oa  Hkctrlc  UqUk^w  Economics,  p.  Ow 
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Without  adequate  facilities  for  entering  a  eity,  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  profitable  traffic  through  rural  districts  may  be 
largely  discounted  because  of  the  charges  paid  to  the  urban 
traction  company  for  carrying  passengers  to  the  business  center. 
If  the  interurban  has  a  single  station  in  a  town  and  must  dis- 
charge its  passengers  therc»  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  rail- 
road system  and  suffers  losses  from  the  lack  of  development  in 
interurban  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  too  fre- 
quent stops  within  a  city  will  cause  losses  in  long  distant  traffic 
unless  the  company's  own  private  right-of-way  is  secured.  An 
intei-urban  which  had  a  profitable  rural  business,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  exorbitant  charges  for  trackage  rates  into  a  town, 
was,  as  a  result  of  this,  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  then 
acquired  by  the  urban  company;  Where  a  contract  exists  that 
gives  an  interurban  favorable  trackage  rates  within  a  large 
terminus,  all  the  terms  of  this  contract  should  extend  beyond 
the  life  of  the  bonds.  If  the  same  company  owns  both  the 
urban  and  interurban  lines,  it  has  an  added  advantage,  provided 
the  urban  company  does  not  exist  as  an  independent  company 
and  charge  the  interurban  company  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
right-of-way  in  the  city  for  terminal  facilities.  However,  such 
a  sj^stem  cannot  strictly  he  callal  an  interurban  railway.  Care- 
ful scrutiny  of  both  terminal  facilities  and  right-of-way  charges 
should  be  made  before  proceeding  very  far  in  the  examination 
of  any  interurban  property. 

The  gross  income  of  street  and  electric  railways  from  their 
freight,  mail,  and  express  business  in  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  the  1917  census  was^  3,7  per  cent"  and  from  their  pas- 
senger revenue  92.8  per  cent  of  their  total  income/  If  the 
income  from  tM  interurban  business  eould  be  separated  from 
the  urban,  this  percentage  would  be  very  much  higher,  as 
practically  all  of  the  freight  and  express  business  is  carried  by 
the  strictly  interurban  systems.  Some  of  the  smaller  systems 
operating  in  strictly  rural  communities  and  having  no  impor- 
tant termini,  have  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  freight 
business.  A  few  companies  have  added  considerably  to  their 
income  by  giving  special  service  for  the  delivery  of  fruit,  milk 


*Unittd  States  Cenius  Bureau  of  Electric  Railwtti/B,  1917,  p,  73, 
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and  other   perishable  goods,  and  by   the  so-called   merehant- 
package  service. 

The  opinion  of  most  traffic  managers  is  that  interurbans, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  must  derive  their  chief  freight  income 
frtjm  the  IcK'al  small  package  and  perishable  freight  for 
which  the  shippers  arc  willing  to  pay  higher  charges.  The 
limited  trunkdinc  mileage  of  interurbans,  as  compared  with 
railroads,  will  always  limit  the  amount  of  this  freight,  for  rail- 
roads can  handle  this  traffic  at  cheaper  co.sts.  ^Tiere  the 
demands  for  trunkdine  facilities  are  developed,  the  railroads 
themselves  will  doubtless  electrify  and  establish  connecting 
links  with  the  existing  interurbans  at  junction  points.  Under 
the  present  S3'stem,  trunk  line  service  developed  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  must  necessarily  cause  considerable  losses  and  disad- 
vantages to  the  present  local  traffic.  If  the  hea\*>*  freight  traffic 
forms  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  business  of  a  company, 
there  is  more  danger  of  affecting  the  business  of  the  railroad 
by  competition  than  if  its  business  is  merely  passenger  traffic. 
If  an  extension  is  to  be  made  into  new  territory,  an  examina- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  facilities  already  existing  and  the 
possible  expansion  of  branch  sj^tems,  of  the  number  and  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  character  of  the  products  of  the 
territory  that  will  contribute  to  local  freight  traffic. 

Revenues  and  Costs  of  Operating. — The  ratio  of  earnings  to 
capitalization  will  become  increasingly  important  as  regulation 
of  public  utilities  increases,  as  it  undoubtedly  wilL  Incident- 
ally, however,  it  is  hoped  that  this  regulation  in  a  number  of 
states  will  have  a  sounder  basis.  The  tendency  of  the  commis- 
sions and  courts  is  to  place  stress  on  the  relation  of  rates  to  the 
actual  investment  in  properties.  Regardless  of  what  the  investor 
may  consider  an  equitable  relationship  of  rates  to  capitalt7ation« 
or  whether  there  is  any,  under  present  tendencies  of  reg^ls 
tion,  he  is  forced  to  recognize  the  emphasis  upon  valuation  as  a] 
basts  for  rates.  Ever  since  the  elucidation  of  the  principle  of* 
the  relationship  between  fair  rates  and  fair  values,  in  Sm\fih  wji. 
Am4it^  it  has  become  an  established  principle  and  there  has 
been  some  attempt  at  least  to  secure  equitable  returns.    Custom, 

»Siairt]i  m  Ames,  im  U.  &  160,  544. 
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however,  tenaciously  clings  to  a  rate  created  with  the  street 
horse-car,  whose  tracks  were  eonstnicteii  %vith  the  outlay  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  compared  with  costs  now  ran^ng  up  to 
six  fipires.  There  is  no  more  logical  reason  that  this  charge 
created  under  these  earlier  conditions  should  continue  than 
that  the  same  price  paid  for  a  lot  in  the  loop  district  of  Chicago 
fifty  years  ago  should  be  asked  for  this  lot  today*  Street  ear 
lines  must,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  always  remain  a 
monopoly,  but  with  the  restrictions  and  control  which  the  state 
or  municipality  exercises  over  charges,  some  elastic  and  equit- 
able relationship  must  be  mad©  between  fares  and  the  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  that  wiU  yield  an 
equitable  return  to  the  owners/  This  again  is  not  a  plea  for 
the  over-capitalized  traction  companies  of  which  there  are  a 
number  referred  to  later.  Fortunately,  the  pressure  of  increas- 
ing prices  during  the  War  period  and  following,  has  hastened 
the  education  of  the  public  to  this  fact.  With  some  form  of 
elastic  adjustment  between  these  two  factors,  the  bonds  of 
conseiwatively  managed  traction  companies,  as  a  class,  should  be 
excellent  investments. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  detailed  public  information  and  the 
wide  range  of  variant  contritions  affecting  this  transportation 
problem  make  any  comparisons  of  financial  operation  extremely 
difficulty  and  easily  subject  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  tabu- 
lations of  the  United  States  Census  because  of  their  greater 
completeness,  though  entirely  out  of  date  when  issued,  offer 
the  best  guidance  for  general  approximations.  With  these 
general  standards  the  variations  of  a  particular  company 
can  be  much  more  easily  explained  and  interpreted.  Even 
with  very  complete  accounts,  comparative  studies  of  street 
railways  will  always  be  subject  to  much  more  severe  criti- 
cism than  are  the  comparative*  studies  of  railroads,  as  street 
railways  are  strictly  local  in  character.  With  trunk-line  rail- 
roads entering  the  same  general  territory,  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  transportation  problem  are  so  similar  in  character  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  standardize  results. 


^G.  H.  Davis,  The  Adjustment  of  American  Street  Rftflway  Rates  to 
the  Expansion  of  City  Areas,  in  Proceedings  of  Amtnean  IStrcct  Railway 
A$sociation  (JaDuar>%  1911),  p*  4. 
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The  total  operating  revenues  from  street-railway  operations 
in  the  United  States  have  had  a  remarkable  growth  since  1900. 
The  increase  shown  by  the  United  States  in  1917  over  1902  was 
$462^71,083.  With  the  same  relative  growth  for  the  next 
decade,  the  income  from  street-railways  should  be  nearly  one 
billion.  The  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  group 
of  states  have  shown  the  greatest  total  increase,  though  sta- 
tistics farther  west  have  shown  a  large  per  capita  increase. 
With  the  increasing  tendency  toward  consolidation,  there  has 
been  considerable  increase  in  the  income  from  light  and  power, 
but  as  these  have  not  been  separated  in  the  census  reports,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  separation  of  these  accounts. 

The  growth  in  absolute  amount  is  insignificant,  except  as 
compared  with  tbe  increase  in  the  net  profit.  By  the  many 
consolidations  and  mergers  betiveen  1902  and  1912,  profits  were 
increased  through  better  utilization  of  plants,  and  the  savings 
In  administration  and  operation.  Prom  1912  to  1917  the  con- 
solidations or  purchaser  by  holding  companies  were  not  large, 
though  still  very  important.  This,  and  the  increasing  costs  of 
operation,  have  checked  the  advantage  which  was  accruing  to 
the  traction  companies  in  their  large  unit  operations. 

The  Income  Statements  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Cora- 
jnerce  Commission  and  adopted  by  the  American  Street  Railway 
AflBOciation  are  the  same  for  urban  and  intern rban  railways. 
Tlieie  prescribed  accounts,  however,  are  rarely  followed,  as  the 
Federal  government  does  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  intra- 
atate  business.  Consequently,  comparative  studies,  which  are 
only  possible  where  uniform  accounts  are  followed,  are  d^ 
cidedly  limited.  The  chief  headings  of  the  divisions  in  these 
atatements  are  as  follows: 

INCOilE  ACCOUNTS 

(Preserihed  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 

(Only  General  Headings  Given) 

I — Operating  Income 

Revenue  from  Transportation 
Revenue  from  Other  Railway  Operations 
II — Operating  Expense 

Way  and  Structure 
Equipment 
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Power 

Conducting  Transportation 

Traffic 

General  and  Miseellaneoiis 

Transportation  for  Investments  Cr. 

Net  from  Railway  Operations 
III^ — ^Aiixiliar}'  Operations 

Anxiliary  Operating  Expenses 

Net  from  Auxiliary  Operations 

Taxes  Assignable  to  Railway  Operations 

Non-Operating  Income 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income 
IV^Net  Income  Transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss 

Except  for  the  sale  of  light  and  heat,  a  very  small  ratio  of 
the  revenue  of  electric  railways  comes  from  other  sources  than 
transportation.  In  consolidated  lighting  and  traction  com- 
panies in  urban  centers,  the  income  from  lighting  is  large.  In 
any  case,  both  the  revenue  and  the  expense  from  this  source 
should  be  clearly  separated  from  railway  operations*  Too  fre- 
quently the  sources  of  the  income,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
operation,  are  not  separated,  and  consequently  any  comprehen- 
sive study  of  these  reports  is  impossible.  Even  w^here  con- 
solidation of  urban  and  interurban  traction  companies  of  any 
magnitude  has  taken  place  and  there  is  a  separation  of  accounts, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  tbe  income  from  the  purely 
urban  and  interurban  properties.  In  somo  instances^  the  sep- 
aration of  these  would  be  difficult,  as  the  rate  is  continuous, 
though  a  well-organized  system  should  provide  for  such  a  scpi 
aration  to  enable  the  company  to  determine  the  weakness  in  the 
operation  of  its  system. 

Although  approximately  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
urbana  carry  light  freight  and  express,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  gross  income  from  transportation  is  derived  from  this 
source.  The  electric  railways  of  Illinois,  low^a^  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  group  of  states. 
The  average  of  these  states  will  range  betw^een  seven  and  nine  per 
cent,  though  one  inteiiirban  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.  Nonnally 
this  item  is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gross  income. 

The  standards  of  measurements  in  determining  the  efficiency 
of  earning  power  in  street  railways  can  be  applied  to  interurban 
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railways,  though  a  different  eraplmsis  will  be  placed  on  some  of 
tlie  units.  Length  of  mileage  and  size  of  the  fliief  terminal 
rarely  show  any  direct  intluenee  upon  the  oi>e rating  revenue, 
but  revenues  have  a  very  decidetl  tendeney  to  vary  with  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  rural  and  small  town  popula- 
tion.* If  a  company  varies  from  this  normal  tendency,  the 
reason  should  be  found,  to  ascertain  w^hether  there  is  the  same 
basis  for  permimency  in  revenue  as  under  tlie  established  rule. 

Other  income,  as  in  every  income  statement,  should  be  added 
after  the  deduction  of  adniinistration,  operating,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  ejcpenses,  etc.  In  holding  companies  the  income  is 
from  the  securities  of  subsidiaries,  a  fact  which  necessitates  an 
analysis  of  all  the  individual  companies.  The  meagerncss  of 
the  public  utility  holding  company  reports  is  a  common  fault, 
and  unless  the  reader  is  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  finan- 
cial reports,  he  will  find  his  greatest  danger  of  error  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  statements.  Other  income  from  security 
holdings  i«  usually  not  large  in  traction  companies,  only  amount- 
ing to  between  3  and  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  income  fur  all 
street  railways  of  the  United  States. 

The  ratio  of  the  items  making  up  the  total  operating  expense 
tabulated  by  the  Fetleral  Census  Bureau  is  instructive,  though 
not  absolute  for  the  particular  corporation, 

PEK  CKKT  or  DISTIUBUTION  OF  OrEUATINO  EXPENSES 
Accocirr  per  cewt  or  distbibition 

1017  1912  lfK>7  1002 

Operating  ErTiease  Total  100  100  100  100 

Waj  and  StrocUire 12,2  13.3  11.3  10.4S 

Equipment  .,, 10,S  ll.G  12,5  IhU 

Power 17,0  KU  17,5  laSS 

Traffic • 0,5  0.81  0.7  0,70 

Conducting  TransrwrtstJoo as  J  a^.s  a«l.7  42^ 

General  au<!  Ml§cellaneoiui 13.9  15  1  16.8  17.35 

AaxilUr>*  OpemtioQS  fixp«D8€0...       0.U  4.3  2.5 

(rolted  States  Qtaunm,  Electric  Rallwayft  [ldl7],  p,  70  and  Cetmnfl 
of  1012.) 

•Mr.  Louis  E.  FUclier,  f^rtmomim  of  Intrrurhan  Railways,  piK  23*28, 
IMQSiei*  flint  the  griMiA  rt^veiiut^  t^r  cnplta  vnrleii  directly  u  Uh  fhi^  »\tx*  of 
the  itiU*rmvi\\Biia  tuwuM.  Tiicmjch  thltt  cIck^  pot  work  out  almolutely,  there 
i#  at  ti*iiM(  nh%aji  m  t9Ddenc>  towanls  It. 
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These  items  commonly  fluctuat*^  in  the  following  order: 
traffic,  power,  way  and  strnctnre,  general  and  miscellaneous, 
conducting  transportation,  and  maintenance  of  equipment.  All 
items  since  1900  have  had  a  remarkable  increase  and  especially 
since  1914.  The  cheapened  methods  of  manufacturing  current 
and  the  consolidations  with  lighting  companies,  which  have  made 
possible  the  large  centralized  power  plant,  have  to  a  large  degree 
checked  increases  which  would  have  been  much  larger.  Cen- 
tralized power  plants  have  also  created  in  the  gmall  town  a 
market  for  electric  power  and  light  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  thus  have  enlarged  income  and 
reduced  costs  by  larger  scale  production. 

The  factors  affecting  the  differences  in  maintenance  accounts 
are  less  important  in  intenirban  than  in  urban  properties.  The 
line  of  least  resistance  in  topography  has  usually  been  followed 
in  the  building  of  urban  mileage,  and  this  has  very  materially 
lessened  both  the  initial  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
way;  While  inflation  in  construction  accounts  has  been  more 
prevalent  in  this  class  of  public  utilities,  the  variation  in  actual 
cost  of  construction  has  been  much  less.  "Where  interurbansi 
in  recent  years,  have  been  building  more  permanent  structures 
and  double  tracking,  these  costs  have  materially  increased 
with  the  increasing  prices  of  materials/  With  few  exceptions, 
the  majority  of  interurbans  will  never  be  warranted  in  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  railroads  in  making  as  large  outlays  for  per- 
manent construction. 

The  operating  expenses  should  fluctuate  to  some  degree  with 
the  differences  in  the  density  of  traffic,  but  not  in  the  same 
ratio.  An  intenirban  system  with  double  the  traffic  density, 
but  traversing  a  level  country,  may  have  lower  maintenance 
costs  than  a  road  in  a  hilly  district.  The  same  statement  would 
apply  to  an  urban  company  located  in  a  hilly  city.  As  main- 
tenance charges  vary  somewhat  with  earnings,  a  comparison  of 
maintenance  charges  should  be  checked  with  the  earnings,  ear- 
miles  operated,  and  character  and  amount  of  traffic.  The  char- 
acter of  the  latter,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  the  per- 

^F.  W.  DooUttle^  Vo9t  of  Urban  Transportatioft  Service,  p,  4a 
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plexirig  problem  that  it  is  in  the  study  of  railroads,  since  the 
traflfic  is  prineipally  passenger.  The  equipment  of  an  interurban 
Bystem  never  has  the  wide  variation  found  on  a  railroad,  though 
considerable  diiferenee  may  be  found  in  the  equipment  of  two 
different  systems.  And  any  eomparison  not  allowing  for  this 
differenee  would  be  fallacious.  Frequency  of  ear  trips,  speed, 
and  character  of  equipment  are  the  most  important  considera- 
tions. With  the  heavy  interurban  ears,  the  immbcr  of  passen- 
gers is  of  little  consequence  in  affecting  the  increased  cost  of 
equipment,  as  they  are  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  car.  With  the  old  light  wooden  cars,  this  was  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  Depreciation  of  plants  and  buildings,  in 
both  interurban  and  urban  properties,  c^n  be  calculated  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  for  all  practical  purposes/  The 
interurban  overhead  wires  arc  occasionally  subjected  to  severe 
storms  which  cause  large  losses.  If  a  system  is  peculiarly  sub- 
jected to  these  storms,  maintenance  allowances  should  be  aver- 
aged over  a  long  period  to  cover  such  extraordinary  lasses.  It 
is  still  problematic  whether  traction  companies  as  a  class  are 
spending  a  sufficient  amount  for  maintenance  charges.  Even 
allowing  for  the  lighter  traffic  carrial  as  compared  with  rail- 
roads, railway  engineers  of  high  authority  maintain  that  inter- 
urbans  are  making  less  outlay  than  necessary.  This  eonten* 
tion  means  that,  in  the  future,  the  burden  of  the  operating  costs 
should  increase  on  a  number  of  systems,  if  the  efficiency  of 
operation  is  to  be  maintained.  Maintenance  of  way  is  directly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  track  and  topography  of  the 
territory  traversed.  The  same  difference  would  not  exist  be- 
tween two  interurbans,  one  traversing  a  level,  and  the  other  an 
uneven  country,  as  between  railroads  in  the  same  territory. 
The  heavy  traffic  of  railroad  trains,  which  is  such  a  heavy 
eharge  on  maintenance  in  hilly  and  mountainous  regions,  does 
not  exist  to  the  same  degree  on  interurbans,  because  of  the  light 
traffic  of  the  single  car  system.  The  maintenance  for  a  single 
track  will  range  from  $700  to  $2,000  per  mile  of  track.  The 
principles  affecting  a  comparison  of  costa  and  the  probable  cff^t 
of  valuation  by  Public  Utility  Commissioxia  as  applied  to  urban 
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street  railway  securities  are  also  applicable  to  intemrbans.  The 
wide  variation  intjicates  the  necessity  of  carefully  scrutinizing 
the  item.  The  other  difficulty  of  establishing  any  absolute  costs 
is  apparent,  of  course,  from  the  rapidly  changing  price  of 
material* 

To  make  any  general  approximation  of  the  property  costs 
canied  on  the  company  *s  balance  sheet,  it  is  necessar>'  to  pro- 
cure some  idea  of  the  franchise  and  city  ordinance  requirements 
and  the  general  conditions  applicable  to  paving,  etc.,  in  the 
municipality  in  which  the  trolley  system  is  located.  The 
amount  of  any  new  is^sues,  of  course,  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  relation  of  this  property  account  to  the  existing  earnings  of 
the  company. 


'Mr.  GotsUaU  apiiroxtmafed  the  maximum  and  minimum  rost  per 
mile  of  iuterurlisiriH  ct^iiterini^  m  lurjjt'  eities  tn  ran^re  from  $27,71)6  to 
$9<J.ii2:i  (W,  C,  Gtitsshall,  Eiecfric  Railtrai/  Econtimias,  p.  52.)  Mr. 
Goiizfrliticii  estiijiatHl  the  cost  of  iiiterurbaiiw,  iuehiKive  of  side  tracks, 
etc,  exclusive  of  t!ie  rip:lit-of-\va3\  franchises,  iejral  expeQ.se  auU  interest 
cliarjceK  during  the  period  of  contract,  at  ^21Jjr>4)  tier  mile.  (Ernest 
Gonzeuhacii,  Ens^ineeriiig  i*relinjinarie.s  for  Interurlmn  I"]iectrics,  re- 
printed from  *s'(rt'c<  I^tiUna!J  Jnunmh  Apr.  4,  11)13.)  Mr.  Fischer  in  ills 
estimate  of  average  conditions  estat^lishes  a  mtnimnni  of  f2r».720  and  a 
maximum  of  $5S/ir>0,  with  an  avera»:e  of  $3.1.000.  (Ijouis  E.  Fischer* 
Erfinomics  of  Interurban  RaUniti/it  [1U14].  pp.  0<i-D8/)  Since  tiiese  figures 
were  made,  the  large  increase  in  costs  would  require  additions  to  these 
estimates. 

1  rlian  costs  vary  much  more  widely,  as  expressed  in  the  costs  given 
below,  hut  again  the  reason  for  these  diffcremcs  In  olnlou.^  with  the  dlf- 
fereace  In  paving,  underground  and  ovcrliead  trolley  systems,  etc.  The 
Chicago  Council  Committee  rei>orted  the  co.st  of  construction  of  New 
York  companies  per  mile  to  be:  fnr  surface  roads  (including  paving) 
$80,000  to  $120,000;  elevatetl  (single  track)  $200,000  to  $300,000;  Bub* 
w^ays,  $tMX>.mJO  to  $II00,(MX1;  river  tunnels  for  subways,  $1,200,000  to 
$LS00,C*00.  (Aluniiiiml  Reference  Lthrart^  of  the  €it}f  of  CJiicfiijo,  Ref- 
erence Bulletin  No.  30  prepared  under  tiie  direction  of  Tlit^odore  K.  King, 
A  Studif  of  Rapid  Transit  in  ^ercn  Cities  [July,  1914]  p.  27.)  W.  S. 
Twinjy.  former  Chief  Knirineer  of  the  Phliadeli>hia  Transit  Bureau,  esti- 
mated the  ciists  U\r  that  city  fnr  surface  litu'S  to  he  from  $30,000  to 
$r.0.0CXl;  open  floor  elevated.  $300.mn>  to  $4(MXmx^;  solid  lienor  elevattnl. 
$550,000  to  $700.000 ;  subways,  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  former  Chief  of  New  York  City  Itapid  Transit  Bureau.  eMl- 
Biated  the  cost  of  surface  lines  at  $.H>.000 ;  elevatetl  $nfMMKMX  and  sub- 
ways (single  track)  $1,000,000.  (Address  before  the  City  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, May  0,  1012.)  The  Chicago  Councli  Committee  gave  for  its  esti- 
mates as:  suburban  (no  pavint:)  at  $2ri.000;  city  trolley  (2  feet  paving) 
$42,000;  ondergronnd  trolley  (as  New  York).  $12f>.«X*0,  and  Washington 
for  the  same  $4N,,'iOO;  elevated  (to  meet  Puldtc  Service  Commiasion'w  re- 
quirements) $12n,C)00;  elevated  (with  masonry)  $330,000:  subways  from 
$402,000  to  $2.7fK».fK>0  (for  those  under  water  ways).  {Municipal  Ref- 
erence Bureau  [Chicago],  p.  11.) 
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STREET  RAILWAY  AND  INTERI  RBilN  TRACTION 
COMPANY  BONDS 

{Continued) 

Ttchnical  Units  of  Measurement  and  Comparison, — ^As  with 
other  public  utilities,  it  is  desirable  to  have  sueh  standard 
tcehnieal  units  of  comparison  as  will  assist  in  a  eompreheii- 
siiv©  interpretation  of  the  street  railways'  status.  When^ 
however,  these  units  of  measurement  are  employed  for  com- 
parative purposes,  caution  must  be  used  in  accepting  the 
eanelusions.  Conditions  affectini?  every  company  vary,  and  any 
ftSQli  must  be  interpreted  according  to  these  modifications; 
otherwise  these  units  of  measurements  are  entirely  specious. 
Any  unit  measurements  used  must  first  necessarily  have  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  the  community  to  the  traction  company. 
TluaM  teats  should  indicate  how  effectively  the  services  of  the 
Imlliar  are  being  utilized  and  what  potential  possibilities  exist 
the  future  development  of  the  company's  existing  plant 
subsequent  expansion.  The  character  of  the  community 
the  riding  habits  of  the  people  must,  of  course,  be  used  in 
interpretation  of  these  facts.  The  more  general  of  these 
i  are  earnings  per  capita  (of  the  area  served),  groes  eam- 
i  per  mile  of  track,  and  density  and  diversity  of  traveL 
tTW  limitations  and  possibilities  of  these  tests  have  already 
glTcn  un*ler  the  general  discussion  of  density  of  traffic. 
ity  of  traffic  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  maximum  load 
[  mni^  ky  ^^^  average  load  carried.  These  two  latter  require- 
pve  the  effective  utilization  of  the  plant  and  are  the 
factors  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  trolley  s>'stcm. 
require!)  some  experience  to  use  this  latter  test 
^eKperience  is  the  only  safe  guide  to  an  understanding 
350 
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of  the  qualifj'ing  conditions.  The  total  number  of  revenue 
passengers  compared  with  growth  in  capitalization  and  mileage 
will  also  give  a  general  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  physical  measurements  of  traffic  for  general  statistics 
are  the  most  effeetively  secured  in  the  mile  unit  of  track 
measurement  of  income,  etc.,  as  with  steam  railroads.  The  two 
other  common  units  used  with  traction  companies  are  the  car- 
hour  and  the  car-mile  units.  The  ear-hours  are  the  hours  the 
cars  are  actually  out  in  service.  The  car-hour  is  assumed  on 
the  basis  that  most  operating  expenses  continue  when  the  cars 
are  out,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  blocked  or  in  active 
motion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  recognize  speed,  for  if  a 
car  doubles  its  speed,  the  earnings  per  car-hour  correspondingly 
increase.  It  gives  an  excellent  unit  for  comparison  of  earnings. 
The  car-miles  are  most  accurately  obtained  by  procuring  tho 
number  of  miles  each  particular  car  runs.  The  car  mileage  is 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  earnings  of  the  cars  in  active  service. 
Car  mileage  is  not  the  most  exact  criterion  of  expenses,  as  costs 
go  on  even  if  the  car  stops  or  is  delayed  on  its  route  before 
reaching  its  destination.  Car  mileage,  however,  is  the  unit  most 
commonly  used  and  for  most  purposes  serves  as  the  best  avail- 
able unit  of  measurement. 

Earnings  and  costs  for  financial  purposes  are  adequately 
tested  by  measuring  the  total  and  individual  items  to  the  mile 
of  track,  the  car-mile,  the  car-hour,  and  revenue  passenger. 
The  car-mile  unit  varies  both  with  the  distance  traveled  and 
the  car-capacity.  As  the  latter  varies,  the  unit  of  measurement 
is  not  constant.  As  some  of  the  elements  of  costs  vary  directly 
with  the  car-hour,  such  as  the  services  of  conductors  and 
motormen,  the  car-hour  is  a  useful  measurement  of  costs.*    More 


*Mr.  Fisclier  (I hid,  pp.  34-35)  found  the  ranj;e  of  operatinif  revenue 
of  In  tern  rim  us  in  a  study  of  tliirtj-six  companie:*  to  bo  from  |7  to  $13 
per  capita,  with  twenty-one  of  these  l)etwei?n  $s  and  $10  per  capita.  He 
stjites  further  that  where  two  iarjie  cities  are  less  than  forty  miles  apart* 
the  per  capita  return  from  the  second  terminal  will  rang:e  between  $(1 
and  $20,  and  with  each  additional  ten  miles.  !he  revenue  will  decrease 
10  per  cent.  This  range  iisnaliy  increases  with  the  relative  importance 
of  one  terminal  over  the  other,  and  if  they  are  both  small  cities  and  of 
approximately  the  same  size,  the  range  will  reach  the  lower  figure. 
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eareful  consideration,  especially  with  interarbans,  innst  be  givw 
to  the  distribution  of  population  than  to  the  actual  size  of 
terminals  or  amount  of  population.  The  revenue  standard  unit 
is  also  influenced  by  limitations  which  must  be  used  in  apply- 
ing any  comparisons.  A  uniform  length  of  rid©  is  assumed 
with  the  revenue  passenger,  although  this  condition  h  not  true 
of  the  suburban  extensions  and  the  interurban  traffic.  When 
zone-rates  are  used  in  interurban  lines,  this  is  partially  offset, 
though  the  average  length  of  ride  is  longer.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  companies  under  their  original  franchises  have  been 
forced  to  extend  the  length  of  ride  with  the  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  cities*  boundaries.  A  larger  use  of  the  transfer 
also  reduces  the  actual  number  of  revenue  passengers,  though 
the  total  traffic  statistics  might  remain  the  same.  The  length  of 
ride  will  be  reflected  in  the  reduction  of  the  passenger  rate  per 
mile,  which  will  reflect  the  weakening  condition  of  the  company 
Qulen  offset  by  other  factors.* 

The  same  measurements  can  be  applied  to  costs,  though  the 
name  limitations  must  be  accepted  in  the  interpretations  of 
their  value,  as  with  the  operating  revenues.  If  in  the  use  of 
the  passenger  unit,  the  average  haul  remains  constant  with  the 
changing  conditions,  the  status  of  the  traction  company  as 
measured  by  this  unit  is  unchanged.  If  the  expansion  of  the 
mileage  or  expansion  in  traffic  forces  a  relatively  larger  part  of 
the  increase  within  one  or  two  Imuls  (t,  f.,  trips  for  a  ear)  for 
the  day,  the  extra  cost  involved  will  more  than  offset  the  iu- 


Blnn  J.  Arnold,  Xt*tt  York  Subt^ay  Report  to  tk€  PubHc  Service  Cnm- 
misnion  of  the  Firtt  Di$trict  (p.  10>,  ittJite«: 

*'Every  car  oi aerated  oii«^  mSle  wiU  entail  a  correepoodlnt  malnten- 
aae*.  i.  e.,  tin*  unit  co»t  |>er  rar-tnll<»  of  the  three  items  of  Mjiltitenarice  of 
War,  MatDtenance  of  Eciuipmeiit  and  Power  Flant  Ik  practtcally  Inde- 
ptndrtit  of  the  nuiuher  of  cnr-mlleji  oi>erated  and  will  nnt  decroaiw?  ma- 
ttrlaUy  a«  rur-mllen  Incremw*/'  Further  he  adds:  '*The  milt  emtn  j>er 
ear^mtli*  of  wntfen  aad  iKuwer  snpply  are  almost  constant,  which  mf^iinfi  rhe 
avoidance  of  ninnlnc  eroptjr  earn.  8uch  Items  as  waic^  of  phitfonn  men, 
etc.»  other  trannjxjrtatlon  expenwen,  and  general  expenses  vary  Invertely 
ai  the  car*inllea  mn/* 

■An  Intmwtinie  lUutttration  of  the  Increaae  of  thene  co«tii  with  the 
csliiuiioa  of  the  fare  limit  l«  hroacht  out  In  the  City  of  MUwauk^  ra. 
T  M.  E.  R  A  L.  Tu.,  10  W.  R.  C. 

8c#  alao  I>  (^  Jorknon^  Street  Httituratf  Faret  in  Their  RclatUm  fo 
ttm^ih  of  Haul  und  Cuiti  (1917).    Chapa.  Iv  aod  ?. 
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crease  in  revenue/  For  illustration,  if  the  income  of  a  trolley 
system  were  $500  and  the  maximum  requirement  of  cars  were  10, 
in  any  one  hour,  this  would  be  the  maximum  number  of  cars 
needed.  Suppose  the  revenue  of  this  same  company  increased 
to  $1000,  but  the  maximum  number  of  cars  needed  in  the 
highest  rush  hour  was  25 ;  then  this  company,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  not  as  well  off. 

The  car-hour,  though  like  every  other  unit  of  measurement 
is  unsafe  if  used,  as  a  single  unit,  does  have  peculiar  value  in 
measuring  labor  costs  and  in  showing  the  relative  efficiency  of 
motormen  and  conductors.  The  car  mile  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  car,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operated,  and  the 
speed  of  the  car — all  of  which  limitations  must  be  accounted  for 
in  using  this  measurement. 

Operating  ratios,  which  are  so  commonly  used,  as  empha- 
sized in  the  chapter  on  the  Corporation  Report,'  are  significant 
though  often  misleading  to  the  uninitiated.  The  errors  or  dif- 
ferences either  way  will  probably  make  the  ratio  for  the  street 
railways  of  the  United  States  a  fair  average  standard.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  all  street  railways  of  the 
United  States  show  an  operating  ratio  of  63.8  per  cent  for  1917, 
58.7  per  cent  for  1912,  and  61.1  per  cent  for  1907.'  In  the 
street  railway  census  of  1917  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
states  had  operating  ratios  ranging  from  53.7  to  65.3  per  cent. 
In  a  study  of  forty  street  railways  made  by  the  Electric  Rail- 
way Journal  on  the  basis  of  the  McGraw  Electric  Manual,  the 
range  of  operating  costs  for  surface  railways  was  from  45  to  75 
per  cent  of  gross  earnings.*  Since  1917,  the  upward  movement 
of  costs  has  increased  these  ratios. 

Where  consolidation  has  been  effected  with  electric-light  and 
power  companies,  this  percentage  has  been  decreased,  and  well- 
managed  companies  under  normal  conditions  should  show  less 
than  60  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  strictly  street  railway 
companies  have  operating  costs  ranging  between  60  and  70  per 

^American  Electric  Railway  Association  Year  Book,  1914-1915,  p.  303. 
*See  topic  Operating  Ratio  in  Chap,  v,  on  Corporation  Report. 
Tnited  States   Census  Bulletin,  Electric  Railways  Bulletin,   1917, 
p.  91. 

^Electric  Railway  Journal,  vol.  xlii  (Oct.,  1913),  p.  925. 
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cent  of  gross  earmngB.  Street  railways  in  cities  OTer  100,000 
with  operating  ratios  over  70  per  cent  are  usually  very  small 
companies,  or  operate  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Operating 
ratios  are  usually  lower  in  large  cities  than  in  smaller  cities,  as 
the  density  varies  with  the  population.  The  more  expensive 
costs  of  operation  and  higher  wages  in  the  city  are  in  a  meas- 
ure offset  by  the  larger  number  of  passengers  per  mile  of 
track/  Further,  where  density  is  great,  the  operating  ratio 
is  small  and  the  fixed  charges  are  large.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
comparison  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  car-mile. 
Elevated  and  subway  railways  should  have  a  much  lower 
ratio  of  operating  expenses  than  surface  lines,  though  there  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  common  experience,*  They  are  not  sub- 
ject to  expensive  blockades,  snow  storms,  etc.,  as  are  the  sur* 
face  trolleys,  and  a  considerable  savings  in  some  systems  is 
also  realized  by  large  cars  and  long  trains,  though  this  is  offset 
to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  stations.  The  required  length  of 
haul,  especially  where  the  population  density  is  small,  is  becom- 
ing a  serious  burden  to  elevated  systems,  though  the  same  diffi- 
culties exist  in  surface  lines  which  are  over-extended,  and 
where  one  fare  is  charged  and  a  large  number  of  transfers  are 
Used.  Short  hauls  through  a  densely  populated  territory  should 
always  have  the  lowest  operating  ratios,  as  heavy  traffic  usually 
results  in  large  earnings  per  car-mile.  In  cities  over  four 
hundred  thousand  the  constant  obstructions  to  traffic,  where 
traffic  regulations  are  not  very  efficiently  managed,  may  in- 
crease wage  charges  by  retarding  the  speed  of  cars,  though 
the  increased  density  usually  tends  to  offset  this  increased  cost. 


n^uUeil   Htatii!   Baresn   of   Census  Street   and  Electric  Ratlways 
(ltiKihp*2lt3. 

The  compsrisoDi  af  the  Boston  fraction  coini)anles,  as  tUastratlos 
me  differencp  tn  cotfla,  are  iuterestiiig. 
Way  and 

Structure        Becelpta        CarMllo  OperatlnsBzp* 
Per  Car  Mile  Per  Car  Mile  Run  Coats       to  Groaa 

Sarfac*  Une« ,     SJO  32.9  22.1  trr.l  % 

Hfiptd  TranfiU  IJoea  . .     2m  2HA  !:»..%  &4,5% 

( JuJin  A.  BwltT,  Rr-iHjrt  on  the  Methoda  and  Praetlct*s  of  Boston  Elevated 
UaUwajr  C4>inpati>'.  BoatoQ.  Maaaaolinaetta,  to  the  IMihllc  8ervll^e  Com* 
mlaaloD,  Commoawfalth,  lissMU!licia9Cta.  Kovemljcr.  1917.) 
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The  constancy  between  the  averages  of  the  operating  items 
themselves  is  shown  in  the  five  different  census  averages,  with 
the  exception  of  way  and  structure  accounts,  which  indicate  a 
persistent  upward  trend  substantiating  the  contention  of  the 
increasing  amount  of  the  outlay  for  all  expenditures.  The 
a^regate  amount  of  the  operating  expense  has  experienced 
enormous  increases  in  both  material  and  labor  costs.  But  the 
persistency  of  these  ratios  argue  for  their  defense  as  an 
approximate  standard  in  analyzing  the  average  American  urban 
railway. 

Concerning  the  fixed  expense,  the  Pare  Research  Bureau  of 
the  American  Street  Railway  Association,  states: 

*'  .  .  .  The  fixed  expenses  representing  capacity  may  be 
expected  to  vary  with  such  units  as  the  mile  of  single  track  and 
the  number  of  cars  owned.  Fixed  expenses  arc  those  which  will 
accrue  in  practically  the  same  amounts,  whether  the  property 
is  operated  or  not.  Variable  expenses  are  those  which  vary  to  a 
gi*eater  or  less  degree  with  changes  in  the  amount  of  service 
rendered,  and  may  he  expected  to  vary  with  such  units  as  the 
car  mile,  the  car  hour  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried. 
Ad  valorem  taxes  and  interest  arf  examples  of  the  former,  while 
platform  wages  illustrate  the  latter.  As  applied  to  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  passenger,  total  fixed  costs  may  be  expressed  in 
passenger  units  and  variable  costs  in  passenger  mile  units. 

**The  ratio  of  variable  to  fixed  units  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  capacity  is  used.  The  number  of  car  miles  per  mile  of 
single  track  represents  the  density  of  service,  passenger  miles 
per  car  mile,  the  density  of  track,  population  per  mile  of  track, 
the  density  of  tributary  population,  and  number  of  passengers 
to  population,  the  number  of  rides  per  inhabitant,  or  riding 
liabit  :   -   .  ''* 

Capital^  Capitalization^  and  Property  Investment. — The 
variety  of  items  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  meaning  of 
these  items  give  a  rather  confused  understanding  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  street  railways,  unless  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  street  railway  report  in  question  is  known.  The  first 
important  deduction  in  the  balance  sheet  is  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. More  than  five-sixths  of  the  reported  assets  of  street  rail- 
ways are  included  in  the  items  **Cost  of  Construction  and 

Ubid,,  p.  88. 
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Equipment."*  Many  companies  also  carry  their  franchises  as 
an  item  in  the  cost  of  construction.  But  the  difficulty,  and  a 
fact  that  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  is  that  these 
costs  do  not  always  indicate  cash  outlays.  Large  increases  in 
franchise  items  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  and  recon- 
solidation,  as  the  "Cost  of  Construction,'''  will  indicate  in  a 
number  of  the  older  companies. 

Where  other  investments  are  carried  as  an  asset,  checks 
should  be  made  against  a  duplication  of  these  accounts.  The 
majority  of  these  securities  appearing  in  street  railway  state- 
ments are  the  securities  of  subsidiary  companies  which  are 
partly  or  completely  controlled  by  a  parent  company,  often  con- 
stituting a  separate  corporation.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
financial  status  of  the  parent  company  is  affected,  the  securities 
of  the  subsidiary  company  or  companies,  which  are  only  a  part 
of  the  same  organization,  are  equally  affected. 

In  the  absence  of  information  on  the  capitalization  of  sub- 
sidiary compi^nies,  the  funded  debt  might  seem  totally  insignifi- 
cant, when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsidiary  companies  were 
grossly  over-loaded.'  Advances  can  also  be  made  to  sub- 
sidiaries, a  practice  which  allows  a  continuous  pyramiding  of 
security  issues,  the  actual  amount  of  which  is  not  known  to  the 
investor.  The  practice  of  issuing  only  part  stock,  also  found  in 
the  simple  operating  company,  is  more  easily  obscured  in  the 
holding  company.  The  difference  between  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  and  stocks  and  the  assets  of  the  company,  is  usually  made 
up  in  the  value  of  the  franchise,  as  the  net  quick  assets  are  rela- 
tively a  very  small  amount.  And  frequently,  the  investor  is 
ignorant  of  the  over-valuation  placed  upon  the  franchise 
because  of  the  failure  to  separate  the  franchise  from  other  asset 

Wnited  States  Census  Bulletin,  No.  124  (1914). 

*No  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  can  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  necessary  costs  due  to  the  difference  in  amount  and  character 
of  traflSc.  Owing  to  the  emphasis  now  being  placed  upon  physical  valua- 
tion of  public  utilities,  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  important.  A  com- 
parison of  roads  under  similar  conditions,  if  they  can  be  found  and  if 
the  facts  are  carried  down  to  date,  will,  however,  not  only  give  light  as  to 
the  actual  outlays,  but  will  indicate  what  effect,  in  the  very  near  future 
at  least,  any  regulation  of  valuation  may  have  on  the  system. 

■See  chap,  iv,  Analysis  of  Corporation  Report. 
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yalues.    Where  the  company  is  highly  successful,  this  condition 

will  have  little  significaneo  compared  with  the  great  value  of 
the  company  as  a  going  concern,  but  when  the  value  ia  not  an 
assured  certainty,  it  becomes  exceedingly  important  whether  the 
capital  stock  has  been  fully  paid.  Again,  where  state  commis- 
sions are  putting  particular  emphasis  on  cost  values  in  relation 
to  rates,  the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  imperative, 

A  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  Census  figures  shows  a 
very  large  over-capitalization  as  compared  with  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  And  this  ia  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
etrect  railway  companies  as  a  class.  Individual  violations  of 
sound  financing,  as  with  all  classes  of  corporations,  are  appar- 
ent in  the  relation  of  funded  debt  to  capital  stock.  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  older  method  of  financing  street  railway  prop- 
erty, but  is  now  considered  precarious  to  tho  interests  of  both 
the  bondholders  and  Rtuckltolders.  The  companies  possessing  a 
large  percentage  of  fundetl  debt  and  which  have  not  been  forced 
into  receivership  have  been  largely  able  to  maintain  this  large 
fixed  charge  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  new  company  could  secure  its  capital 
on  that  basis  today,  though  a  number  of  companies  are  still 
yielding  to  the  questionable  practice  of  issuing  large  stock 
bonuses. 

In  states  where  corporations  are  rigidly  regulated  and 
security  issues  limited,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  capitalization  may  be  violated  by  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rent liabilities.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice,  under  such  regu- 
lations, for  corporations  to  carry  a  considerable  amount  in 
promissory  notes  which  has  been  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses. The  high  rate  paid  for  short  loans  and  the  frequent 
renewals  or  settlements  make  this  method  of  financing  costly. 
However,  Massachusetts,  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
its  early  legislation,  has  eliminated  to  a  considerable  degree 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  former  regulation  of 
financing  public  utilities. 

Large  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  made  for  this 
over^capitalization  existing  among  electric  traction  companies. 
While  every  company  has  been  subject  to  a  large  number  of 
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Equipment."*  Many  companies  also  carry  their  franchises  as 
an  item  in  the  cost  of  construction.  But  the  difficulty,  and  a 
fact  that  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  is  that  these 
costs  do  not  always  indicate  cash  outlays.  Large  increases  in 
franchise  items  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  and  recon- 
solidation,  as  the  "Cost  of  Construction/'*  will  indicate  in  a 
number  of  the  older  companies. 

Where  other  investments  are  carried  as  an  asset,  checks 
should  be  made  against  a  duplication  of  these  accounts.  The 
majority  of  these  securities  appearing  in  street  railway  state- 
ments are  the  securities  of  subsidiary  companies  which  are 
partly  or  completely  controlled  by  a  parent  company,  often  con- 
stituting a  separate  corporation.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
financial  status  of  the  parent  company  is  affected,  the  securities 
of  the  subsidiary  company  or  companies,  which  are  only  a  part 
of  the  same  organization,  are  equally  affected. 

In  the  absence  of  information  on  the  capitalization  of  sub- 
sidiary compi^nies,  the  funded  debt  might  seem  totally  insignifi- 
cant, when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsidiary  companies  were 
grossly  over-loaded.'  Advances  can  also  be  made  to  sub- 
sidiaries, a  practice  which  allows  a  continuous  pyramiding  of 
security  issues,  the  actual  amount  of  which  is  not  known  to  the 
investor.  The  practice  of  issuing  only  part  stock,  also  found  in 
the  simple  operating  company,  is  more  easily  obscured  in  the 
holding  company.  The  difference  between  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  and  stocks  and  the  assets  of  the  company,  is  usually  made 
up  in  the  value  of  the  franchise,  as  the  net  quick  assets  are  rela- 
tively a  very  small  amount.  And  frequently,  the  investor  is 
ignorant  of  the  over-valuation  placed  upon  the  franchise 
because  of  the  failure  to  separate  the  franchise  from  other  asset 
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•No  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  can  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  necessary  costs  due  to  the  difference  in  amount  and  character 
of  traflSc.  OwiuK  to  the  emphasis  now  being  placed  upon  physical  valua- 
tion of  public  utilities,  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  important.  A  com- 
parison of  roads  under  similar  conditions,  if  they  can  be  found  and  if 
the  facts  are  carried  down  to  date,  will,  however,  not  only  give  light  as  to 
the  actual  outlays,  but  will  indicate  what  effect,  in  the  very  near  future 
at  least,  any  regulation  of  valuation  may  have  on  the  system. 

■See  chap,  iv,  Analysis  of  Corporation  Report. 
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values.  Where  the  conipany  is  highly  successful,  this  condition 
will  have  little  significance  compared  with  the  great  value  of 
the  company  as  a  going  concern,  but  when  the  vahie  is  not  an 
assured  certainty,  it  becomes  exceedingly  important  whether  the 
capital  stock  has  been  fully  paid.  Again,  where  state  commis- 
sions are  putting  particular  emphasis  on  cost  values  in  relation 
to  rates,  the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  imperative. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  Census  figures  shows  a 
very  large  over-capitalization  as  compared  with  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  And  this  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
street  railway  companies  as  a  class*  Individual  violations  of 
sound  financing,  as  with  all  classes  of  corporations,  are  appar- 
ent in  the  relation  of  funded  debt  to  capital  stock.  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  older  method  of  financing  street  railway  prop- 
erty, but  is  now  considered  precarious  to  the  interests  of  both 
the  bondholders  and  stockholders.  The  companies  possessing  a 
large  percentage  of  funded  debt  and  which  have  not  been  forced 
info  receivership  have  been  largely  able  to  maintain  this  large 
fixed  charge  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  new  company  could  secure  its  capital 
on  that  basis  today,  thouffli  a  number  of  companies  are  still 
yielding  to  the  questionable  practice  of  issuing  large  stock 
bonuses. 

In  states  where  corporations  are  rigidly  regulated  and 
security  issues  limited,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  capitalization  may  be  violated  by  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rent liabilities.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice,  under  such  regu- 
lations, for  corporations  to  carry  a  considerable  amount  in 
promissory  notes  which  has  been  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses. The  high  rate  paid  for  short  loans  and  the  frequent 
renewals  or  settlements  make  this  method  of  financing  costly. 
However,  Massachusetts,  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
its  early  legislation,  has  eliminated  to  a  considerable  degree 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  former  regulation  of 
financing  public  utilities. 

Large  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  made  for  this 
over-capitalization  existing  among  electric  traction  companies. 
While  every  company  has  been  subject  to  a  large  number  of 
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vaiTiiig  local  conditions,  all  properties  have  been  afFectod  by  the 
inereaaed  omis.  The  increased  municipal  rc^qiiircmonts  for  pav- 
ini?.  and  the  acquiring  of  other  than  raihvaj  properties,  and 
the  rebuilding,  changing  and  improving,  on  the  company's  own 
initiative,  to  meet  the  demand  for  service  have  forced  enormous 
increases  in  investments.  The  total  exi>enditures  have  conse- 
quently often  been  larger  than  if  the  properties  were  now  con- 
structed new.  The  changes  have,  however,  usually  been  profit- 
able even  with  the  great  increase  in  fixed  charges  when  the 
savings  in  operating  are  taken  into  account.  But  there  has 
baan  as  a  result  of  this  obsolescence,  a  considerable  and  neces- 
sary waste  of  capital.  And  it  might  be  well  here  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  one  impertant  difficulty  with  a  number  of  com- 
panies is  their  failure  to  provide  for  obsolescence  out  of  earn- 
ing* m  that  properties  long  passed  to  the  junk  heap  arc  still 
carried  in  the  capital  account  and  covered  by  securities  out- 
standing. 

The  failure  to  provide  for  the  depreciation  of  this  obsoles- 
Otnt  property  thus  causes  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of 
interest  and  dividends  upon  the  securities  representing  this 
discarded  property.  Fares  should  consequently  be  allowed  that 
would  enable  the  companies  to  make  provisions  for  the  changes. 
The  older  eompaniea,  however,  without  exception,  regardless  of 
their  earnings,  paid  out  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  in 
interest  and  dividends.  Surplus,  wherever  accumulated,  was 
used  in  the  extensions  of  new  lines.  Had  correct  accounting 
methods  bec»n  practiced,  a  great  many  of  the  horse  and  cable 
railwai^  would  have  been  largely  written  off,  and  consequently 
the  large  increases  in  capitalization  would  have  been  obviated. 
But  with  the  rapid  changes  that  have  been  made  in  electrical 
transportation,  it  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  majority 
of  properties  to  make  ullowanees  for  the  depreciation  account 
and  provifle  for  expansion  and  improvementa,  without  endat 
goring  interest  and  diridands.  But  sinea  sufficient  experienr 
has  now  been  attained!  in  electrical  properties,  it  wanld  seem 
to  be  the  aotindest  method  of  financing  to  reduce  as  rapidly 
poasibia  any  accumulations  of  depreciation. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  aa  to  the  actual 
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cash  that  has  been  put  into  the  construction  of  electric  rail- 
ways. The  original  costs  of  construction  accounts  that  have 
been  carried  forward  in  the  balance  sheets  give  little  informa- 
tion and  little  assistance.  The  intermediate  construction  com- 
pany accounts  have  also  often  made  the  book  values  misleading. 
Consolidations  have,  however,  as  already  pointed  out,  been  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  inflation  of  costs.  The  cost  that  is  entered 
by  the  purchasing  company  is  the  price  paid  in  its  own  securi- 
ties. This  amount  is  usually  based  on  earning  capacity,  and  if 
the  railway  is  a  large  earner,  a  premium  price  abovo  the  capi- 
talized earning  price  is  usually  paid  to  obtain  control.  But,  as 
courts  and  commissions  in  their  decisions  of  valuations  are 
placing  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  capitalization  to  expendi- 
tures in  construction,  it  is  decidedly  important  that  this 
relationship  be  know^i  to  the  investor. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  lie  capitalization  of 
street  railways,  as  a  class,  varies  with  the  vsize  of  the  city,  but 
not  at  a  proportionate  ratio.  Though  the  street  railways  in 
cities  under  25^000  do  not  seem  to  be  over-capitalized,  as  com- 
pared with  the  railways  in  cities  above  25,000,  the  small  per- 
centage of  these  properties  that  receive  any  dividend  returns 
shows  that  either  they  are  over-capitalized  or  are  not  receiving 
a  sufficient  rate  for  their  service. 

Deprccmiien. — Tt  was  not  formerly  customary  for  street  rail- 
ways to  provide  for  the  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  physi- 
cal property.  This  practice  was  justified  on  the  basis  that  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  city  was  greater  than  the  actual  depreciation.  This  argu- 
ment was  used  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  issuing  new  capital 
to  the  amount  of  this  appreciation  when  replacements  and 
renewals  were  necessary.  Such  a  practice  cannot  now  long  con- 
tinue in  most  cities,  for  with  a  slowing  up  of  the  growth  of  urban 
population,  retardation  in  appreciation  will  take  place.  At 
the  present  too  many  systems  which  claim  to  maintain  a  depre- 
ciation fund,  set  aside  such  varying  amounts  that  the  average 
rate  is  inadequate.  Accountants  frequently  contend  that  with 
the  existing  capitalization  many  systems  could  not  provide  a 
proper  allowance  for  maintenance  and  depreciation  and  make 
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a  creditable  return  on  the  par  value  of  their  stocks.  The  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  will  eventually  correct  this  failure  to  allow  for 
depreciation  by  its  allowances  for  depreciation  deductions  in 
levying  taxes. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  obsolescence  in  the  early 
organizations  forced  itself  upon  these  companies,  they  had  to 
make  new  capital  issues  which  on  the  face  of  the  meager  state- 
ments issued  by  these  traction  companies  seem  justified.  But 
had  the  complete  facts  concerning  these  earlier  street  railways 
been  published  at  the  time  of  the  new  capital  issues,  few  of  these 
issues  would  have  been  sold.  One  neetis  to  make  only  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau's  reports  on 
the  growth  of  mileage  and  capitalization  to  be  reminded  of  the 
force  of  this  statement.  At  the  present  writing,  with  the  con- 
tinuing high  costs  following  the  War,  the  situation  has  become 
extremely  acute  with  these  over-capitalized  companies.  At  best, 
the  situation  for  all  trolley  systems  is  bad  and  needs  correction, 
though  this  situation  must  not  inadvertently  be  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  continued  inflation  of  the  companies  which  have  been 
at  fault.  To  overlook  this  depreciation  means  an  even  greater 
obstacle  to  the  proper  recognition  of  depreciation.  This  state- 
ment doea  not,  of  course,  imply  the  wholesale  condemnation  of 
all  traction  systems,  yet  we  must  not  approve  the  witiespread 
recurrence  of  this  questionable  procedure  in  the  early  history 
of  traction  companies.  In  several  of  the  states  there  are  now 
statutes  reffuirtng  the  setting  aside  of  a  definite  annual  amount 
for  depreciation. 

The  rate  of  depreciation  will  var>'  with  the  age  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  bond  issue,  the  length  of  the  haul,  char- 
acter cf  equipment^  the  requirements  in  the  ordinance  concern- 
ing paving,  the  amount  of  traffic,  etc.  In  a  rapidly  growing 
city  obsolescence  has  been  a  greater  charge  than  actual  depreci- 
ation of  equipment.  The  Wisconsin  Commission  ruled  that  tJie 
rate  for  the  City  of  Milwaukee's  street  railways  should  be  at 
5.35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  depreciable  property  and  the 
net  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  physical  property  at  4.8886  per 
eent.*    On  the  bams  of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  life  of  railway  physical  property  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  and  the  foreign  associations  of  the  tram- 
ways, eoTTimissions  have  placed  the  rate  on  physical  property 
between  four  and  five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  physical  property  or 
between  16  and  20  per  cent  of  the  operating  revenues/ 

The  Fra7ichis€,^ — Insofar  as  the  financial  status  of  the  com- 
pany is  concerned,  it  is  essential  to  know  four  things:  first,  the 
duration  of  the  franchise;  second^  the  limitation  placed  upon 
the  charges  which  can  be  made;  third,  the  requirements  affect* 
ing  the  company's  own  equipment  and  tracks,  and  amount  of 
paving,  etc.,  which  must  be  done  for  the  cityj  and  fourth,  the 
reimbursements  which  must  be  made  to  the  city. 

The  dnration  of  the  franchise  should  extend  for  some  period 
beyond  the  life  of  the  bonds.  In  practice  the  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement  is  not  so  simple,  because  of  the  complications  enter- 
ing into  the  holding  company  organization.  The  holding  com- 
pany issues  are  also  secured  by  subsidiaries.  It  is  not  unlikely 
♦that  the  franchise  of  some  of  these  subsidiaries  will  expire 
before  the  bonds  of  the  holding  company  are  due.  Conse- 
quently* the  property  values  and  the  earnings  of  the  subsidiary 
must  be  secured  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  then  determined 
and  deducted,  though  the  expiration  of  a  single  subsidiary  may 
not  be  so  important  where  public  relationships  have  been  cor- 
dial and  renewals  are  easy.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
the  monopoly  has  tended  to  diminish  the  former  importance  of 
duration  and  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  last  three  essentials 
of  the  franchise  given  above,  which  directly  affect  the  financial 
returns  of  the  traction  company. 

When  the  intenirban  has  franchise  privileges  in  its  terminal 
cities  or  through  towns  and  cities,  the  same  requirements  apply 
as  with  franchises  of  purely  urban  systems.  If  a  right-of-way 
is  owned  the  same  general  regulations  apply  as  to  steam  rail- 
roads. Right  of  ways  are  commonly  owned  through  rural  ter- 
ritory, but  their  value  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  land  values 
owned  within  the  municipality. 


bureau  of  Fare  Research  of  the  American  Street  Raihcaj/  Adsooia^ 
tion,  p.  63  (1916). 

*Delos  F.  Wilcox's  Municipal  Franehisf'fi^  vol.  tl.  on  Transportation 
Franehises,  will  be  fouDfl  partleutarly  iustructire  In  the  study  of  the 
underlying  requirements  of  francMses. 
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The  chief  weakness  of  the  street-car  companies,  alluded  to 
80  frequently  in  this  chapter,  is  that  their  charges  are  fixed, 
(These  charges  are  always  slated  in  the  franchise.)  If  the  city 
limita  arc  later  extended,  the  new  area  is  included  regardles^s  of 
its  extent  and  the  amount  of  traffic  which  it  will  furnish,  and 
the  possible  losses  which  the  company  may  suflfer  by  giving 
tranaportation  facilities  to  this  new  area.  The  injustice  of  fix- 
ing for  all  time  a  rate  which  has  no  relation  to  costs  needs  no 
comment.  Why  f^hould  a  custom-made  rate  of  half  a  century 
ago  continue,  if  it  involves  losses!  War  pressure,  which  has 
proved  such  a  burden  to  traction  companies,  has  hastened  a 
recognition  of  this  injustice  and  has  resulted  in  the  granting  of 
increased  rates.  Indirectly  this  injustice  is  also  recognized  in 
the  granting  of  equitable  returns  upon  the  investment/  It  has 
been  unfortunate  that  the  over-capitalization  of  so  many  trac- 
tion companies  has  brought  about  a  confusion  of  the  real  issue 
of  fares  and  caused  the  conservatively  capitalized  and  managed 
traction  companies  to  suffer.  This  over-capitalization,  results 
ing  in  the  multiplicity  of  issues  and  consequent  over-issues 
through  the  holding  and  subsidiary  company  entanglements^ 
should  be  remedied,  although  reduction  of  capitalization  would 
not  itself  result  in  a  rate  adequate  to  yield  the  parent  company 
a  sufficient  return. 

The  agitation  for  low  rates  which  has  been  more  acute  w^ith 
street  railways  than  with  any  otlicr  public  utility,  was  started 
after  a  long  period  of  a  steadily  increasing  price  level.  In  these 
agitations,  as  a  class,  no  recognition  for  a  long  time  was  taken 
of  the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  the  nickel,  which  must 
either  force  a  reduction  of  the  quality  of  service  or  impoverish 
the  company.  This  does  not  argue  for  high  rates  for  public 
utility  siervice,  for  public  utility  charges,  becmiae  of  the  com- 

*Tlve  NHirankii  Railway  ComtnlfifliloEi  In  1J>11  rnlpd  in  the  case  of  ttl« 
Llneuln  TmcUon  rompuny.  thar  nii  8  ikt  cent  return  oq  the  cnplUl 
•fCMrk  wi«  Dot  exeefutlvf*.  The  WnHhlniftoij  CommlitKton  In  the  name  year 
bdd  that  7  p««*  cent  might  ho  con»ilfl«»rer!  fair  for  the  Piijtest  Sound 
Electric  Railway  Company;  In  the  8avaimnh  FJectrIc  Company  case 
(Oaa)  6,77  |*rr  CTOt  was  not  omalclenMl  exoewjhe;  the  New  York  PuhUc 
9enrlc«  Cotnmtaalon.  2nil  Dlnrrict,  held  In  th**  Hoche^ter  decision  that 
8156  per  cent  wa«  not  exmifdve;  am!  New  Jersey  tn  the  Trenton  Merctr 
Coiopaojr  Corporatloti  ruled  that  7.37  iR*r  cunt  waa  auilldent 
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mon  dependence  of  modern  industrial  organization  upon  them, 
must  be  kept  as  low  as  is  possible  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a 
high  enough  retui^n  npon  the  investment  to  invite  capitaL 

The  demands  placed  upon  urban  railways  for  paving,  etc., 
have  greatly  increased  as  municipalities  have  developed.  Fran- 
chises also  include  clauses,  which  give  to  municipalities  the 
power  not  only  to  require  unusual  replacements,  but  actually 
to  change  the  conditions  of  the  franchise.  Pressure  of  public 
opinion  may  become  so  great  that  it  may  be  best  to  waive  the 
privilege  under  an  existing  charter,  and  procure  a  new  charter 
as  Chicago  City  Railways  did  in  1907.  The  yearly  income 
statement  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  one  an  accurate 
insight  into  the  importance  of  this  existing  burden,  though 
it  will  not  include  the  future  additional  burdens,  which  may  be 
added  by  authority  of  tho  franchise. 

A  large  number  of  street-railway  franchises  call  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  net  profits  with  the  municipality.  This  developed  as 
a  compromise  with  the  municipal  ownership  advocates^  but  this 
form  of  franchise  is  now  being  substituted  for  another  form 
referred  to  later.  The  franchise  should  be  carefully  examined, 
as  to  whether  the  city's  allotment,  w^ithin  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue,  to  be  purchased  will  be  increased.  A  detailed  study  of 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Kansas  City  franchises  in  this  regard 
is  particularly  instructive. 

Regiilntion, — Regulation  of  public  utilities  has,  each  year, 
become  a  more  and  more  important  consideration.  While  these 
regulations  embrace  all  features  of  service  and  operation,  as 
well  as  the  finances  of  the  utility,  the  investor  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  all  these  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  upon 
income.  With  forty-eight  dififerent  states  having  power  to  regu- 
late, the  classification  of  all  the  variations  appearing  in  the 
statutes  of  these  states  becomes  impractical.  However,  the 
•acceptance  or  rejection  of  th6  more  fundamental  principles  un- 
derlying regulation  should  be  examined  by  the  investor,  as 
their  effects  upon  investment  values  are  of  large  importance. 

Before  commenting  on  the  form  and  tendency  in  regulation, 
two  things  should  be  observed  as  having  an  influence  on  the 
value  of  the  particular  regulation.    The  first  of  these  is  that  of 
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the  pnbli<»  attitude  in  the  locality.  The  second  eonsidcratioTi  in 
that  of  distinguishing  between  the  sc^curity  issues  made  in  those 
Btates  which  have  already  adopted  far-reaehinp:  regulatory 
measures,  and  those  which  have  been  issued  in  states  ha\nng 
limited  reflation.  Thoujfh  this  fact  may  seera  so  apparent 
that  it  does  not  warrant  comment,  thousands  of  investors  have 
IMlssed  it  over  without  giving  a  single  thought  to  its  consid* 
eration.  This  discrimination  must  be  made  as  long  as  such 
wide  differences  exist  as  to  what  standardization  includes  and 
means.  Where  statutory  regulations  are  still  meagre,  or  laws 
have  been  passed  but  not  tested  by  court  and  commission  deci- 
sionSf  sufficient  discount  of  their  future  influences  must  be 
allowed.  New  legislation  will  in  most  cases  tend  to  depress  tem- 
porarily security  prices  below  their  real  values,  but  securities  of 
sound  values  always  react.  To  the  shrewd  investment  pur- 
chaser, this  situation  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  pur- 
chases,  as  the  market  sooner  or  later  discounts  these  conditioua* 

While  a  corporation  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the  busineai 
should  be  required  to  render  as  cheap  service  as  possible,  it 
should  not  be  denied  a  legitimate  return  upon  the  capital 
invested  in  it.  This  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  security 
holder,  but  also  results  in  bad  service  to  the  public  and  discour- 
ages new  capital  from  seeking  investment.  And  sound  regula*^ 
tion,  as  far  as  its  effect  on  long  time  investments  is  concerned, 
cannot  injure  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  the  public  or  the 
investor. 

As  the  several  forms  of  regulation,  except  that  of  cost*at- 
service  have  already  been  discussed  under,  the  **Regulation*of- 
Security  Issu^**  and  ** Railroad  Regulation/^  let  us  examine 
this  form  of  control.  While  the  cost*at-service  form  of  regula- 
tion is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  theoretically  at  least,  it 
would  seem  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  fixed  fare,  which 
has  failed  so  ignominionsly  in  the  last  ten  years.  According  to . 
the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission,'  practically  all  of 
the  witneaoeB  before  this  commission  favored  the  service-at-c 


•IEr|N>ft  (if  th0  Federal  Electric  Railwaun  f^mnmUHam  ia  the  Prr«« 
IMif,  August,  1020  (Waah.  Gov.  Printing  Office),  p.  27. 
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franchises*  This,  of  course,  automatically  fixes  the  net  profits 
in  the  industry.  While  this  plan  also  has  the  objection  of  limit- 
ing the  stimulation  which  goes  with  the  reward  of  profits,  it  does 
have  the  inherent  possibility  of  stabilizing  the  industry.  Thcro 
is  an  even  greater  objection  at  least  so  considered  by  some, 
namely,  the  determination  of  costs  and  the  possible  development 
of  inefficiency  and  uneconomical  operation.  But  these  difficul- 
ties are  not  impossible  of  solution.  Further,  as  rates  will  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated  and  the  investor  is  not  alone  the  only  one 
to  be  considered  in  any  regulatory  measures,  any  permanent 
adjustment  must  be  made  in  justice  to  all  parties.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  reasonable  arrangement  that  has  so  far  been 
made  for  handling  street  railway  rates.  They  provide  fairly 
definite  terms  on  which  rates  can  be  increased  or  lowered. 
Investors  also  can  know  fairly  definitely  what  to  anticipate 
from  the  money  which  they  put  into  these  securities. 

Many  of  the  faults  in  regulation  from  which  the  utilities 
would  have  suffered  have  been  offset  in  their  remarkable  growth. 
But  when  the  growth  of  an  industry  slows  up  and  at  the  same 
time  costs  suddenly  mount  as  in  the  last  few  years,  the  faults 
which  may  exist  in  regulation  quickly  reveal  themselves-  While 
some  of  these  faults  in  regulation  have  long  been  known,  the 
franchises  of  public  utilities  have  never  before  been  put  to  a 
real  test.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  with 
changing  conditions  in  industry^  new  forms  of  control  are 
needed,  but  this  can  only  answer  in  part  for  the  chaotic  financial 
condition  which  has  existed  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  public 
utility  industry,  especially  in  many  street  railways.* 

The  basis  of  rate  making  for  public  utilities  has  often  been 
80  uncertain,  and  the  machinery  for  rate  fixing  has  often  worked 
so  crudely,  that  they  have  had  a  material  effect  on  the  price  of 
a  considerable  number  of  public  utility  securities.  Any  change 
in  franchise  regulations,  which  would  tend  to  remove  these 
uncertainties,  should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  investors  of 


^According'  to  ttie  Eepnri  nf  the  Fedfral  Electric  Rai!triiu»  Commis- 
sion iW20,  p.  7),  on  May  31,  11)10,  there  were  02  ctimimnies  in  receiver- 
ship* and  by  July  1*  1^120.  50  cnmpanici^  were  added  to  the  list  and  93 
companies  liad  either  abandoned  or  Junked  a  part  of  their  mileage^ 
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pablie  utility  securities.  The  unlortunate  experiences  of  the 
pftut  five  years,  as  previously  stated,  have  fully  awakened  the 
public  to  thii  situation,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of 
street  railway  securities  will  be  transferred  from  the  specula- 
tive class  to  the  investment  class  in  the  next  few  years. 

Another  factor,  which  has  made  more  serious  inroads  into 
street  railway  re  venues  than  the  general  public  has  realized,  is 
the  jitney.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  street  railway's  in 
tooderate  sia&ed  cities.  Of  this  competition,  the  Federal  Electric 
Railways  Commission  states:  *' Jitney  competition  began  about 
1912,  and  was  at  first  entirely  unregulated.  Even  today,  in  some 
places  it  continues  with  no  regulation  of  any  kind,  and  in 
many  places  with  only  partial  and  ineflfieient  regulation.  In  no 
instanee  has  this  so-called  jitney  carriage  of  passengers  been 
mbjeeted  to  obligations  as  to  payment  of  taxes,  maintenance  of 
highways,  character  and  extent  of  service  and  financial  respon- 
sibility for  accidents  under  which  the  electric  railway  business 
is  bting  conductcil.  The  portirm  of  the  street  paved  and  main- 
tained by  the  electric  railway,  and  in  winter  cleared  of  snow 
at  its  own  expense,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  jitney  competi- 
tor without  compensation,  either  to  the  company  or  the  mu- 
tiieipality  and  often  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  street  railway 
by  interfering  with  the  prompt  and  regular  movements  of  its 
cars,  .  .  .  That  street  railway  service  and  jitney  service  can 
not  pennnnently  exist  and  pay  their  own  way  in  competition 
with  each  other  under  any  ordinary  urban  conditions^  seems  to 
be  well  established  by  experience  and  by  the  conditions  inherent 
in  local  transportation  service,  but  the  belief  is  general  that  the 
motor  bus  may  properly  be  used  to  supplement  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  street  cars/*'  Furthermore,  the  jitneys  largely 
Milftsie  thcmxolves  tn  the  short-haul  trafiic  which  makes  this 
eompetition  all  the  more  serious. 

Again  there  is  no  need  to  argue  the  necessity  of  a  close 
examination  into  the  regulation  as  well  as  the  possible  compe* 
tition  of  the  jitney  bus.  In  certain  typeH  and  sizes  of  cities,  this 
oompetition  has  made  decided  inroads  into  the  earnings  of  street 
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railways.  While  regulation  may  eventually  be  brought  about, 
the  investor  cannot  anticipate  possible  changes  of  this  character 
too  long  in  advance.  The  eonsen-ative  investor  must  be 
go%'crned  more  largely  by  the  tested  experience  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

As  most  students  of  public  utility  regulation  now  agree, 
regulation  should  not  be  left  to  the  local  community  but  to  the 
state.  Local  prejudices  and  political  control  are  apt  to  exer- 
cise a  more  decided  influence  than  where  common  legislation 
exists  in  the  control  of  all  cities.  After  all,  the  fundamentals 
governing  rates,  capitalization,  valuation,  depreciation,  taxes, 
returns,  etc.,  should  bo  the  same  for  all  cities.  Sufficient  elas- 
ticity can  be  allowed  in  details  of  operation,  services,  etc.,  to 
permit  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  While  this  discussion 
which  dovetails  into  the  discussion  on  Regulation  of  Security 
Issues  and  Railroad  Regulation  has  not  gone  into  minute  detail, 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  evidence  of  the  kind  of  problem  that  the 
investor  must  analyze  in  examining  street  railway  securities. 
But  despite  the  unsatisfactory  situation  of  the  traction  com- 
panies during  the  last  five  years,  the  future  seems  much  more 
hopeful  for  the  industry.  The  difficulties  have  been  realized 
and  both  the  public  and  public  utility  commissions  are  respond- 
ing to  these  needs.  Of  course,  it  must  also  he  remembered  that 
even  with  these  common  difficulties  of  many  of  the  street  rail- 
ways, there  are  systems  which  have  continued  in  a  strong 
position  during  these  years. 

General  C}iara€tcrh<ifics  of  Bonds. — Street  railvray  bonds  are 
few  and  simple  in  characteristics  as  compared  with  railroad 
bonds.  They  usually  aro  first  mortgages  with  a  few  collateral 
consolidated  and  refunding  issues,  though  the  latter  have  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  Bonds  issued  by  holding  companies 
as  first  lien  issues  are  those  requiring  closest  scrutiny.  These 
issues  are  rarely  first  liens  except  upon  new  extensions,  and 
these  are  generally  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  equity. 
Bond  issues  upon  such  security  may  be  ample,  but  there  are 
now  outstanding  a  number  of  such  issues  of  holding  companies 
whose  subsidiary  corporations  are  already  heavily  loaded  with 
bonds.    First  liens  of  such  corporations  have  little  significance. 
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Now  and  then  a  second  mortgage  appears  under  the  title  of  the 
last  three  issues. 

The  maturity  of  these  bonds  varies  between  twenty  and 
forty  years,  though  a  large  number  of  them  are  callable  after 
a  stipulated  period  at  a  premium  as  high  as  ten  points.  They 
are  more  often  subject  to  call  in  part  than  as  a  whole.  The 
nominal  rate  averages  from  51^  to  7  per  cent.  As  few  of  the 
bonds  are  listed,  there  is  never  a  very  wide  market  for  the 
strictly  interurban  securities,  although  their  market  has  been 
increased  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  several  bonds  now  have 
a  national  market.  This  change  can  be  attributed  to  the 
strengthening  on  the  part  of  the  companies  themselves  and  the 
corrections  of  the  former  loose  financial  methods  brought  about 
by  conservative  investment  bankers.  A  number  of  these  prop- 
erties have,  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  become  very  desirable 
properties  and  their  securities  have  a  ready  market. 

Practically  all  of  the  older  issues  have  the  sinking  fund 
provision,  which  is  not  always  found  in  the  new  issues.  A 
number  of  the  large  recent  issues  are  provided  with  the  open- 
end  clause,  now  typical  among  a  large  number  of  public  utili- 
ties, which  allows  for  an  increase  of  funded  debt  to  the  total 
amount  of  60  to  85  per  cent  of  new  construction. 


CHAPTER  XX 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  BONDS 

Statistics  dealing  with  electric  lighting  and  -power  companies 
cannot  be  treated  with  the  same  assurance  as  those  of  gas  and 
waterworks.  As  with  the  street  railway,  electric  lighting  and 
hydro-electric  power  development  came  so  rapidly  that  the  in- 
dustry seems  long  established  to  the  casual  observer. 

The  electric-light  was  demonstrated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
as  early  as  1808,  though  it  was  not  until  almost  1880  that  the 
incandescent  lamp  was  used  by  commercial  companies.  The 
period  from  1880  to  1890,  though  marked  by  a  considerable 
expansion,  experienced  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  electric  lighting  corporations.  The  expensive  methods 
of  generation  still  made  the  cost  of  current  abnormally  high,  and 
this  high  cost,  together  with  the  uncertainties  attendant  upon 
a  new  business,  rendered  the  industry  unstable.  During  this 
era,  considerable  hostility  also  existed  between  the  arc  and  the 
incandescent  light  interests,  but  this  was  a  purely  prejudiced 
commercial  rivalry,  and  not  a  serious  .technical  difficulty,* 
though  it  did  tend  to  handicap  the  business  in  localities  where 
price-cutting  resulted. 

The  most  significant  recent  development  in  the  electric  light- 
ing industry  has  been  the  increased  area  which  inventions, 
affecting  long  distant  transmissions,  have  enabled  the  central 
station  power  house  to  reach.*  With  a  large  power  plant  and 
trunk-wire  lines  built,  a  very  small  additional  expense  is  in- 
volved in  supplying  current  to  the  smallest  hamlet  within  a  very 
considerable  radius  of  the  hydro-electric  plant.  Wider  distribu- 
tion and  larger  centralization  bring  about  a  more  effective  use  of 

Central  Electric  Light  and  Poxcer  Stations,  1905,  p.  4  (Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  Bureau  of  Census,  United  States). 
'See  Hydro-Electric  Securities,  Chap.  xxii. 
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lb#  fBMratiog  plant  and  thna  enable  the  corotMnj  to  seD  ear* 
riol  at  saeb  inioes  that  the  output  is  auirmented. 

These  adrantagca  existing  in  the  control  of  large  plants,  hare 
indneed  ^jndicatea  to  obtain  control  of  a  number  of  plants  in 
that  a  large  operating  unit  may  be  developed.  The  ad< 
of  large  units  obtain,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  and 
eooaeqaently,  the  largest  percentage  of  syndicate  control  is  ii\ 
urban  centers  and  their  adjoining  territory* 

A  compilation  made  by  the  Electric  World  in  1913,'  of 
emtral  stations  in  towns  and  cities  over  1000  in  population^ 
AowB  that  ont  of  4774  plants,  '*48  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  central  stations  in  these  communities  are  independent  of 
flnancial  connections,  close  or  remote,  with  other  properties; 
that  29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  plants  are  held  under 
some  form  of  syndicate  or  generally  admitted  financial  control 
by  well 'known  interests  and  that  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  plants  are  municipal.  ,  .  .  We  find  that  in  the  cities  of  over 
100,000  population,  87%  of  the  plants  are  controlled  by  some 
form  of  syndicate,  holding  company,  or  financial  interest.  The 
proportion  is  slightly  smaller  in  cities  of  between  50,000  and 
100,000,  being  84  per  cent.  In  the  cities  of  still  smaller  size 
the  proportion  of  plants  owned  or  controlled  by  sjTidicates 
become*  lew.  In  the  cities  between  10,000  and  50,000  popula- 
tion 63  per  cent  of  the  plants  are  held  by  syndicates.  In  the 
eities  of  the  next  smaller  group,  5,000  to  10,000  population,  44 
per  cent  of  the  plants  are  held  by  sjudicates.  The  proportion  is 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  in  the  cities  of  between  1000  nnd^  5000 
population/*  Similarly,  the  proportion  of  the  municipal  plants 
to  the  total  number  of  plants  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
This  Hiiine  compilation  adds  concerning  this:  **The  proportion 
of  municipal  plants  is  but  3  per  cent  in  the  larger  cities."    It 

'Fhrtriral  World,  IfilS.  Tol.  UU.  pp.  4.%8  and  482.    The  daU  for  thU 
Ciif  vfvr\*  tak^u  froni  MHIruw*H  f^lrcfrifnt  Directortf,  and  Poor*a 

iui«i  »*  lianuah  of  Publie  UtiUiir*,    Though  the  fiirum  for  1912 

arv  uaw  out  of  date,  they  an*  the  unly  jtvaUuhlt'  imtioual  data  whtch  we 
liave>  Thi'fw*  iK*rcH'titiiirw,  hovvc»t€*r,  huvt*  not  changed  much  tn  the  aeirre- 
icatr;  cunnetitumtly,  tho  conudUtton  given  above  Is  not  as  old  aa  appears 
from  the  datr  of  Htaflou. 

Hoo  aluci  f*iitln)ttt4Hl  ainircA  for  1P20  in  B*€Cfrtcat  World,  ToL  UvU 
(January  1,  1021),  pp.  3IM6. 
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should  also  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  larger  cities  furnish  both 
the  larger  gi^osa  revenue  and  the  larger  net  profits,  because  of 
the  greater  density  of  population  and  the  advantage  of  lower 
costs  in  large  scale  production.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  income  in  the  United  States  from  electric-light  stations  is 
from  central  coramercial  stations. 

The  situation  of  eleetriedight  companies  which  Mr.  Martin 
summarized  in  1912'  still  eontinues  at  the  present:  *'The  vast 
majority  of  them  {%.  e.  cities)  being  under  unified  control  but 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  public  sRr\ice  commissions,  as  to 
their  rates,  capital,  conditions  of  service,  and  other  features  of 
work.  ...  In  the  ease  of  the  Boston  Edison  Co,,  which  sup- 
plied electricity  originally  to  one-eighth  of  a  square  mile,  the 
area  embraced  by  the  circuits  of  the  same  company  is  now  700 
square  miles."  The  real  advantage  in  these  consolidations  has 
been  in  the  cheapened  costs.  This  report  states  further:  ''The 
advantages  of  such  interconnected  operations  are  best  illus- 
trated by  the  example  of  the  Lake  County  district,  Illinois, 
where  this  unified  service  effected  a  decrease  in  production  costs 
from  7.07  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  to  2.87  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  a  saving  of  4.21  cents  per  unit.'**  The  following  sum- 
mary from  President  T.  E.  Murray's  paper  before  the  Edison 
Illuminating  Companies  in  September,  1911,  brings  out  the  im- 
portance of  low  costs  of  construction ;  **The  importance  of  striv- 
ing after  low  cost  of  construction  per  kilowatt*  of  station 
capacity  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  the  effect 
of  a  saving  in  station  investment  cost  of  $5  per  kilowatt  ia 
equivalent  to  an  annual  saving  in  the  coal  of  12  per  cent  with 
coal  at  $3  per  ton  Avhere  a  fixed  annual  charge  on  the  invest- 
ment of  14  per  cent  is  allowed  to  cover  interest  depreciation  and 
taxes."* 


*Tljomas  Ccmmerford  Martin.  Part  IT  Teohnfcal,  United  States  Cen^ 
SU8  Buremt,  Cent  ml  Elect  ric  Lif/hi  and  PfHier  Stations  and  Street  Rail- 
tcav^  (1012),  p.  111. 

*/?>!(/. .  \\,  112.  (These  prices  of  course  have  increased  since  tMs  re- 
port was  made. } 

*The  stariflard  unit  of  measurement  for  electric  current  is  tbe  kilo- 
watt liour,  "A  unit  of  work  or  energy  equal  to  that  clone  by  one  kilo- 
watt acting-  one  hour"  (approx.  :=  1.34  liorse  power  Iiours). 

HUd.,  p,  114. 
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P&piilaii^n,  Phffikal  Pacior$,  mmd  Ttrritory  S^rt^A— The 
cttM  of  people  Mrred,  their  geographical  dtatribatiaii,  and  lh« 
BQiBlmr  and  aba  of  the  indiialiieB  are,  aa  with  other  pnbtie 
slfBtiaa,  the  flfsl  eoniiderstioM.  kny  irregnlaritios  in  popitla- 
tiim  diatrtbolMm,  howerer,  will  not  be  aa  aeriona  to  electric-light 
fomnaniea  as  with  either  traction  or  gaa  eompanies^  for  the 
iqtttpiiicBt  of  the  former  is  much  mora  daatie  in  its  adaptation. 
Oaa  matna  or  rails  are  expenaive  to  install,  so  that  when  exten- 
atons  are  made  the  ifrowth  of  the  locality  must  be  anticipated 
for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  electric  ligrhting 
llnaa  are  to  be  placed  in  a  new  territory,  li^ht  poles,  etc^  ean 
be  installed  and  these  poles  ean  be  readily  replaced  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost,  as  compared  with  the  layini?  of  rails  or  gas 
mfaia*  Electric  lighting  companies  consequently  have  mueh 
greater  power  over  Ihe  control  of  this  part  of  their  fixed  invest- 
nient,  debarring  an  unreasonable  ordinance* 

Neither  docs  the  character  of  topography  have  the  effect 
npon  the  cost  of  construction  which  it  has  upon  cost  of  laying 
for  gas  companies  or  tracks  for  street  railways.  With 
railways,  a  hilly  city  alwa^'s  means  a  large  increase  in  the 
OOnaiant  cost  of  operation,  though  a  similar  condition  would 
liave  no  effect  on  the  operation  cost  of  electric-light  companies. 
The  effect  of  location  upon  power  plants,  however,  is  para- 
mount* If  a  city  is  near  enough  to  water-power,  the  cost  of 
current  may  be  materially  lessened  or  current  may  be  purchased 
to  advantage  from  a  hydro-electric  company.  In  fuel-using 
power  plants,  the  location  near  a  coal  or  oil  field  or  waterway 
connection  with  a  coal  field  will  give  advantages  in  tranffporta* 
tion  costs.  Though  the  problems  of  power  plant  costs  are  much 
tha  same  as  those  of  other  public  utilities,  there  is  again  more 
adaptability  to  existing  needs  in  initial  construction  costs  of  the 
fuel'Using  power  plants  than  in  %vatcr-powcr  plants. 

Density  of  population  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  earning 
power  of  electric  light  companies,  as  with  gas  companies.  '*In 
ganeral»  the  larger  the  capital  invested  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  revenue/'  states  Mr.  Junkersfeld,  "the  more  important 
is  the  matter  of  density.  For  inHtance,  the  capital  investtnl  in 
many  public  utilities  is  turned  over  about  once  in  from  four 
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to  six  years.  .  .  *  The  slower  the  tnrnover  the  most  important 
is  it  to  mako  every  dollar  invested  serve  as  many  eustomers  as 
posJiible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  turnover  from  being  still 
glower*'**  If  congestion  of  population  becomes  so  great  that 
the  company,  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  is  required  by  ordi- 
nance, to  lay  underground  wires,  the  cost  of  wiring  is  greatly 
increased. 

Without  a  technical  knowledge  of  electrie-light  properties 
and  equipment,  an  appraisal  by  independent  engineers  at  cer- 
tain intervals  is  almost  essential  to  the  investor.  If  a  thorough 
appraisal  is  once  made,  it  is  of  course  not  so  essential  that  sub- 
sequent appraisals  be  as  complete*  The  rapid  depreciation  and 
especially  the  obsolescence  of  electric-light  equipment  require 
a  constant  and  close  check  upon  the  equipment  of  electrical 
properties*  For  the  general  investor  the  kilowatt  capacity  of 
the  dynamos  gives  a  more  significant  idea  of  the  plant  than  the 
more  detailed  enumeration  of  prime-movers,  boilers,  djTiamos, 
etc,  or  even  horse  power,  though  a  detail  of  plant  equipment 
should  be  had  for  an  aecurate  check  on  depreciation.  To  the 
technician  other  engineering  devices  which  economize  in  the  use 
of  fiielj  character  of  lines,  poles,  transformers,  character  of 
street  lights,  etc,  are  valuable,  though  the  financial  statistician 
secures  his  estimate  of  the  same  thing  in  operating  costs. 

Capital,  CapifaIizntio7i,  and  Property  Account s.—T^he  com- 
mercial stations,  as  stated,  represent  the  larger  share  of  capital 
with  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  capital  investment  of  all  elec- 
tric lighting  stations.  In  the  commercial  organizations,  com- 
mon stock  represents  50  per  cent,  preferred,  approximately  10 
per  cent,  and  funded  debt,  40  per  cent  of  the  capitalization.  The 
amount  of  current  produced  per  dollar  of  investment,  however, 
has  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  capitalization*  The  lower 
comparative  percentage  of  increase  in  earnings  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  for  the  same  period  would  be  normal,  because  of  the 
lowering  of  electric  rates  and  the  verj^  great  increase  in  new 
and  permanent  construction  not  yet  utilized  for  future  needs 
in  the  next  ten  to  twenty-five  years.    When  the  growth  of  popu- 

Teter  Jimkersfekt,  Address  before  the  Indiana  En^fineering  Sodetj/, 
Thiriy'sevmith  Convention^  January  18,  1917, 
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Itition  has  reached  the  point  where  the  complete  utilization  of 
thiB  expenditure  is  realized,  income  should  show  an  even  larger 
ratio  of  increase  if  rates  are  not  radically  reduced  or  increased 
costs  do  not  outweigh  the  advantages  normally  accruing  from  a 
foresighted  policy  of  construction.  These  conditions  especially 
apply  where  the  power  is  furnished  by  hydro-electric  stationa. 

To  insure  an  accurate  valuation^  as  stated  under  the  pre- 
rious  topic,  an  engineer's  report  is  generally  required  because 
of  the  wide  differences  in  electric-light  accounting  systcraa.  A 
great  many  electric  lighting  companies  do  not  separate  land, 
buildings,  and  other  items  in  the  so-called  property  aeeountSt 
Whether  the  allowed  depreciation  is  what  it  should  be  can  be 
determined  only  from  a  complete  statement*  Neither  is  there 
any  common  method  of  handling  the  depreciation  account 
where  depreciation  is  allowed.  It  may  be  written  off  in 
operating  accounts  or  carried  as  a  depreciation  reserve  or 
directly  deducted  from  the  plant  accounts.  The  book  value 
of  property  accounts  may,  on  the  surface,  reflect  a  different 
condition  from  that  which  the  more  careful  analysis  will  reveal. 

A  distinction  between  station  plant  and  distribution  of  the 
company's  investmcnta  is  useful  in  detecting  more  accurately 
the  weak  points  in  the  utilization  of  the  company's  fixed  invest- 
ment. A  badly  planned  distributing  system  which  the  com- 
pany  has  acquired  and  not  had  time  to  rehabilitate  may  prove 
a  heavy  burden.  No  arbitrary  ratio  between  the  porportion  ol 
these  investments  can  be  given.'  The  reports  of  the  Masaa- 
chusetta  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners,  whieh 
are  the  most  complete  and  detailed,  give  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
property  and  capitalization  of  electric  lighting  corporations  in 

'The  dletrfbotloD  of  the  coat  of  a  rii!r-^s«>d  eitatlon  per  kilowatt 
(T.  £,  Murray,  A$$oclatiom  of  Edison  llluminatinff  Comj^anies,  Sep- 
tember, 1911)  : 

FefVmt 

Total .,.••.......,....,,,...  100 

Blinding  fttructar^ , «.......  30 

BoUerM,  f urnurm  and  aatlllarlw  •  • • . «  20 

TnrMno^,  fCiHifratora,  eotx^etmorm  with  auxttlafiea. ...  2S 

Piplnjf  ftystriim , 10 

BwltditKwrtta  and  ottier  electrical  work  .  .^  ..«....•• .  T 

MtioallaneoiiiB  amaU  Items,  etc.  rr •«•**•«•»,*,  t 
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this  state.  The  table  given  below  is  a  summarization  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  which  he  has  made  certain  pertinent  summaries/ 

The  relation  of  the  connected  load  and  the  peak  load  costs  to 
property  investment^  discussed  under  a  subsequent  topie,  reveals 
the  effective  use  of  the  investment  of  the  property  and  should 
be  required  in  any  analysis  of  elect rie  lighting  securities.  An 
increasing  connected  load  and  its  proper  distribution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  should 
always  result  in  increased  earnings.  While  unused  capacity 
must  always  exist  in  the  average  plant  in  economically  prepar- 
ing for  future  growth,  the  examiner  must  ascertain  whether 
this  anticipation  has  been  over-reached  in  too  high  a  carrying 
charge  in  present  investments.  This  danger  is  especially  likely 
to  exist  where  hydro-electric  power  plants  are  constructed. 

As  directly  related  to  the  growth  of  the  community,  the 
connected  load  can  be  studied  with  profit  as  to  the  future  effects 
upon  earnings.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
the  investment  per  capita  and  per  consumer  of  the  company  has 
been  decreasing,  though  the  total  amount  is  increasing.  This 
eventually  results  in  a  retar.ting  increasing  return ;  i.  e.,  the 
saturation  point  has  been  reached.  This  information  is  par- 
ticularly important  if  the  company's  policy  is  to  make  or  if  it 
is  likely  to  be  ordered  by  some  commission  to  make,  extensive 

'Helations  between  Investment  and  Extent  of  BuslneftB  for  1015 

(Massacliusetts) 

(Average  per  Pfanty 

Municipal  Private 

Average  per  Plant                                           Owned  Companies 

Total  Investmeut   ,,.. $171,£»»0  1 310,&40 

Station   iDvestmeiit 97J38  150»990 

DUtribiitiAin  Investment , 74M2  150.S41 

Kilowatt  Capacity   , , 951  1.366 

Arera^e  K.  W,  per  Dynamo 20{>  314 

Current  delivered  ( K.  W.  H.)   . . ._....       8S1.914  1.437,544 

Lenytli  of  siret?ts  witli  overliead  (miles) . . . , .               41.1  55,0 

Lengtli  of  all  lines  (miles)   174  256.1 

Length  on  conduits  ( miles) 21.1 

Lengtb  of  caWos  in  conduits  (miles) 123.3 

Number  of  street  lamps  , . . , . 673  677 

Number  of  poles 1,3!>5  2,655 

Number  of  customers 1,063  1,377 

Age  of  station  nnifi*  (years) 0.1  •     7.6 

(Edmund  Eiirlf>  Lincoln,  Tkr  Reiuits  of  Municipal  Electric  Lighiinff 
in  MaMachusetta  [1918],  p.  1(]0.) 
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improvements,  A  eoinpany*s  position  is  not  Tie<?essarily  endan- 
gered by  retarding  increasing  returns,  though,  as  previously 
emphasized,  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating 
future  growth.  Regardless  of  whether  the  decreasing  return 
per  eapita  is  the  result  of  a  lowering  of  rates  or  the  increase 
of  smaller  consumers  or  an  increased  utilization  of  Tungsten 
lights,  which  require  less  current,  the  effect  upon  earnings  is 
the  same,  though  a  large  growth  of  industrial  corporations 
demanding  current  would  again  alter  these  conditions.  AVhether 
a  permanent  or  a  temporary  saturation  point  has  been  reached, 
must  be  concluded  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  character  of 
the  community. 

The  per  eapita  measurement  referred  to  in  this  discussion 
as  an  isolated  unit  of  comparison  is  entirely  misleading.  For 
illustration,  a  corporation  with  a  low  property  investment  and  a 
high  operating  ratio  could  not  as  a  rule  carry  as  high  a  fixed 
charge  as  a  company  with  a  larger  property  account  and  low 
operating  ratio.  The  unit  can  be  used  only  as  a  relative  unit 
of  measurement.  Also  varinlion  in  rates,  changes  in  valuation, 
difference  in  taxes,  difference  in  the  distribution  of  capitaliza- 
tion, individually  or  together,  can  make  such  decided  difference 
in  the  relative  importance  of  fixed  property  accounts  that  the 
results  of  any  single  comparative  unit  standard  of  fixed  invest- 
ment are  without  any  serious  consequence. 

The  control  and  development  of  basic  patents  in  the  gen- 
eration and  distribution  of  electric  current  heat  and  power  have 
often  created  a  unique  petition  for  pleetricdight  holding  com* 
Xmnies.  The  method  generally  followed  by  a  company  control- 
ling the  patents  is  to  manufacture  these  appliances  and  rent 
them  or  license  the  local  operating  company  to  use  them.  In 
the  early  development  of  this  control,  the  parent  company  was 
compensated  by  securities  of  the  operating  company  for  all  or  a 
portion  of  ita  supply  of  patent  equipment  and  devieeii.  The 
most  common  method  of  control  has  been  for  the  controlling 
companies  to  require  the  purchase  <»f  al  least  a  eei*tain  portion 
of  the  equipment  from  the  parent  company  at  stipulated  priee«. 
A  frequent  practice  which  grew  out  of  this  was  to  capitnlrze  these 
patents  and  rights,  a  procedure  which  often  led  to  inflation 
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of  the  asset  accounts,  A  later  development  has  l)een  the  out- 
right purchase  by  holding  companies.  An  intermediary  financ- 
ing company  controllrf  by  the  large  equipment  companies  is 
now  also  used  in  providing  loans  to  operating  companies  which 
agree  to  purchase  from  the  equipment  company. 

The  greatest  development,  however,  has  been  in  the  large 
holding  organizations  such  as  Stone  and  Webster,  White  and 
Byllsby.  These  companies  buy  up  all  types  of  public  utilities 
and  control  ^vqty  aspect  of  the  industry.  In  this  centralization 
of  the  financing,  the  purchasing  of  material  and  the  operating 
of  plants  the  greatest  efficiency  is  secured, 

Beprecmiion.—K  common  fault  in  the  earlier  years  of  elec- 
tric lighting  companies  was  the  failure  to  recognize  depreciation. 
No  well  managed  company  today  follows  this  haphazard  method 
of  operation.  Some  companies  still  maintain  that  they  are  in- 
cluding their  depreciation  in  their  current  repair  accounts  and 
make  no  separate  provision  for  it.  The  maintenance  accounts 
should  then  show  a  higher  than  the  normal  average.  Seldom  is 
this  true  of  the  companies  which  make  this  claim.  It  prac- 
tically always  dischises  the  general  lack  of  exactness  in  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  the  company. 

The  specific  amount  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  company  operates,  A  com- 
pany with  a  hydro-electric  power  plant  should  have  a  lower 
amount  than  the  company  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
generating  of  current  by  fuel  process,  Massachusetts  requires 
a  3  per  cent  rate  for  all  of  its  municipal  plants.*  Generally, 
however,  state  commissions  have  offered  so  many  loose  decisions 
that  their  allowances  must  be  checked  with  caution. 

Mr,  H.  M.  Edwards  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  states 
concerning  the  experience  of  his  company: 

"A  percentage  of  the  book  value  of  the  property  did  not 
include  the  element  of  work  done,  and  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
earnings  did  not  bear  equally  on  the  product  because  of  the 
rate  schedules.  Upon  the  latter  basis,  assuming  that  the  reserve 
was  to  be  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  derived  from  the 
sale  of  electric  current;  the  price  to  the  retail  customer  would 

^Massaclmaetts  statntee,  1908.  chap.  486, 
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be  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  although  the  depreciation  effect 

of  both  sales  might  be  the  same.  The  plan  of  creatiug  a  reserve 
by  an  appropriation  from  surplus  earnings  was  ilisregarded, 
the  reasoius  of  which  will  be  set  forth  later,  and  the  company 
finally  adopted  as  its  plan  a  rate  of  Ic  per  kilowatt  hour  soJd 
to  its  general  customers.  .    •   . 

** Summing  up  all  the  points  of  the  discussion,  the  following 
reeonunendations  would  seem  justified: 

"First, — in  view  of  the  fact  that  depreciation  in  electric 
light  plants  is  to  be  an  extraordinary  extent,  the  result  of  super* 
session  rather  than  of  wear  and  te^ir,  the  reserve  should  be 
determinetl  by  the  general  rather  than  the  special  method. 

*' Second, — considering  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  llie  entire  product  consists  of  electric 
energ>^  expressed  in  kilowatt  hours,  the  most  feasible  way  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  reserve  is  by  a  rate  per  kilowatt 
hour  generated  sold,  according  as  local  conditions  apply. 

'*Third,— in  view  of  the  fact4hat  depreciation  is  a  definite 
item  in  the  cost  of  operation,  the  reserve  should  he  boilt  up 
through  operating  expense  and  not  as  an  appropriation  from 
supplies. 

"Fourth  and  finally, — any  member  company  which  has  not 
yet  provided  for  depreciation,  should  do  so  at  once,  otherwise 
the  day  of  reckoning  will  soon  arrive  and  delay  may  seriously 
affect  its  financial  stability/'* 

Earnings, — The  proportion  of  net  earnings  to  capitalization 
measures  the  returns  on  capital  funds,  but  the  character  of  the 
load  factor,  the  output  per  capita,  and  the  income  per  kilowatt 
hour  determine  the  efficiency  in  operation.  While  the  low 
operating  costs  experienced  by  some  companies  can  never  be 
obtained  by  other  companies,  bec^uso  of  the  character  of  terri. 
tor>%  population,  and  the  con8equ**nt  lower  diversity  and  higher 
peak  loads,  the  comparative  results  under  similar  external  con- 
ditions are  the  best  indicator  of  the  character  of  the  efficiency 
in  management  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the  company. 


•Thi*  mifhor  Ii8«  roffrpno^  h**re  In  bis  fttatement  to  the  (tenoral 
meftiorl  of  fhc  Now  Tork  Flihnc  Service  rommiswion  Plan  of  treatloic  the 
ffiihjcrt  of  rtcprcH*lAMr)n  hk  one  Item,  the  wiierTe  acciitnaUtloa  being  aratl- 
able  for  nny  rcpljtcenientii, 

H.  M.  Fklwardst.  \*itum1  Ftrrtrir  Lifjhf  AwnnHaHtm,  Tkirlv-fourlh 
Comrmtifm.  N>w  York  r\t\\  Mnv  2a  lOtl.  vol,  W.  pp  1.H04s«l.  Sw  jilno 
r«oooiQieiidaaoQji  of  Sationai  BtrrtHr  Uffhi  Anociaiim,  d7lh  COfH?m> 
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mVBSTJIENT  ANALYSIS 


Net  earnings,  at  least  temporarily,  may  be  made  to  look  favor- 
able by  the  sacrifice  of  depreciation,  maintenance,  or  better- 
ments; but  the  relationships  per  capita,  output,  load  factor, 
and  income  per  kilowatt  hour  cannot  be  whitewashed.  The  sta- 
tisticians of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago 
have  given  us  some  illuminating  data  upon  this  side  of  electri- 
cal operation.  In  the  examination  of  a  particular  group  of 
eities  as  well  as  the  general  data  of  the  United  States  Census 
it  waa  found  that  as  the  output  per  capita  increased,  the  load 
factors  were  better  distributed  and  both  the  income  and  coat 
per  kilowatt  hour  decreased.  Niagara  Falls,  for  illustration, 
which  had  the  largest  output  per  capita,  had  the  lowest  income 
per  kilowatt  per  hour.  The  data,  compiled  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Insull  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  of  Chicago,  shows  that  the 
vtates  in  the  great  water  power  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Chicago,  have  a  lower  income  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  high  output 
per  capita,  and  a  more  desirable  load  factor  than  eities  having 
artificial  power-plants. 

Electric-light  earnings,  as  is  the  case  with  all  public  utili- 
ties,  have  the  very  desirable  feature  of  stability,  whether  the 
eompany  is  weak  or  strong.  Consequently,  if  potential  eam- 
lllga  pnn  be  absolutely  assured,  the  fixity  of  earnings  can 
always  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy.  As  would 
he  expected,  in  the  early  development  of  the  industry  consid- 
erable abuse  was  made  of  this  knowledge  and  impossible  future  i 
earnings  were  promised  in  order  to  assure  a  more  ready  and( 
higher  market  for  securities  offered.  While  some  companies, 
under  the  conditions  of  abnormal  growth  luckily  falling  to 
them,  have  adjusted  their  finances  to  a  strong  basis,  a  large 
number  of  the  original  participants  in  these  questionable  prac- 
tices are  still  leveling  down  the  average  earnings  of  the  industry 
to  a  low  mark. 

To  procure  the  most  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the 
respective  value  of  the  important  items  in  the  income  state- 
ment^  the  unit  costs  of  producing  electric  current  should  be  pro- 
rated to  each  one  dollar  of  income  namely:  (1)  the  operating 
cost  per  dollar  of  income;  (2)  the  interest  charges  per  dollar  of 
income;  (3)  the  depreciation  per  dollar  of  income;  (4)  tht 
eanungs  per  dollar  of  income;  (5)  the  income  per  kilowatt; 
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(6)  the  total  cost  of  a  kilowatt;  (7)  the  total  cost  of  kilowatts 
sold;  and,  lastly,  (8)  the  ratio  of  earnings  and  new  capital  used 
in  the  expenditure  for  betterments* 

Costs  a7td  Peak  Load. — Any  one  who  even  superficially  in- 
vestigates the  teehnical  side  of  electrical  lighting  production 
discovers  that  the  output  in  small  plants  exclusively  devoted 
to  lighting,  suddenly  rises  from  six  to  eight- thirty  P.  M.  and 
then  almost  as  suddenly  disappears.  This  maximum  point  is 
termed  by  electrical  engineers  the  peak  load,  and  one  who 
studies  the  relationship  of  this  peak  load  to  costs  is  convinced 
that  its  control  determines  the  success  of  the  company.  It  is 
the  constant  burden  of  the  electrical  engineer  to  secure  an 
increasing  distribution  of  electrical  currents  throughout  the  day 
in  order  to  level  down  this  high  peak  load ;  i,  e.,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  producing  agents  of  water  power  or  steam. 

A  simple  but  very  effect ivo  analysis  by  Halford  Erickson 
of  an  electric-light  plant  in  the  experience  of  the  Wisconsin 
Commission  illustrates  the  influence  of  diversity  in  loads  upon 
the  reduction  of  costs : 

"To  this  end,"  sta tcfi  this  authority,  '*T  will  assume  a  plant 
that  has  a  capacity  of  300  kilowatts;  that  has  an  average  daily 
use  of  the  current  of  about  five  hours;  that  has  an  operating 
expense,  including  taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment,  to  thQ 
amount  of  about  $18,000  for  the  year,  of  which  amount  two- 
thirds  is  covered  by  the  fixed,  and  about  one-third  by  the  vari- 
able expenses;  and  that  has  a  connected  load  and  an  instantane- 
ous maximum  demand  that  about  equals  the  capacity  of  the 
plant.  .  .  . 

**As  the  total  fixed  expense  remains  the  same,  regardless  of 
output,  and  as  the  output  in  kw.  hrs,  iiicreases  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  operation,  it  must  also  follow 
that  the  fixed  cost  per  kw.  hr.  decreases  with  increases  in  the 
output 

*'In  other  words,  the  variable  expenses  are  increasing  with 
increases  in  the  output  and  not  far  from  the  same  proportion, 

*' Since  the  total  variable  expenses  thus  vary  with  the  output 
or  with  the  hours  of  daily  use  of  current,  it  must  also  follow 
that  the  variable  expense  per  kw.  hr.  is  about  the  same  when 
the  plant  is  used  one  hour  each  day  as  when  used  three  or 
more  hours  daily.  .   .   . 

**  A  man  having  an  installation  and  demand  of  two  kilowatts 
and  using  his  current  only  one  hour  per  day,  consumes  no  more 
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ctirrent  than  a  man  having  an  installation  and  demand  of  one 
kilowatt,  but  who  is  nsin^  his  current  two  hours  daily,  yet  the 
investment  for  the  former  must  he  t%viee  as  great  as  that  for 
the  latter.  Under  each  eirenmstanee  it  is  manifestly  elear  that 
the  same  rate  per  kw.  hr.  for  both  eannot  be  a  just  or  fair 
rate.  .  .  . 

**  These  decreases  in  the  cost  per  unit  Avhich  follow  increases 
in  the  sales  indicate  how  extensions  in  the  business  may  become 
beneficial  to  both  the  operator  of  public  utilities  and  to  the  con- 
sumers of  their  services  or  products.  If  the  sales  are  extended 
without  any  reduction  in  the  rates  charged,  then  the  utility 
alone  would  be  benefited  by  the  reductions  in  the  cost.  If  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  rates  are  reduced  proportionately  to  the 
increase  in  the  sales,  then  the  consumers  alone  would  be  benefited 
by  the  reductions  in  the  cost.  If  again*  the  rates  are  reduced 
to  the  extent  of,  say,  50  per  cent  of  the  reductions  in  the  cost, 
that  is  caused  by  the  larger  sales,  tlien  both  the  ntility  and  the 
consumers  %vould  be  benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  Imsiness. 
Increase  in  the  sales,  or  extension  of  the  business,  may  then  be 
made  the  means  through  which  both  knver  rates  to  the  con- 
sumers and  gi'eater  profits  to  the  plant  may  be  brought  about. 
These  facts  are  exceedingly  important  and  should  be  given  most 
serious  attention  by  all  who  are  connected  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  public  utilities.  *  * ' 

A  verification  of  the  same  principles  is  also  made  on  the 
experience  of  a  particular  plant  in  which  a  close  study  has  been 
made  of  this  problem.  Mr.  H.  P.  Gear  says  of  the  Chicago 
company *s  experience: 

*'The  cost  of  electric  service  is  made  up  of  factors  which 
are  proportional  to  the  capital  employed,  other  items  due  to 
the  generation  and  conversion  of  the  energ>^  which  are  propor- 
tional to  the  mileage  of  lines  in  service,  and  commercial  ex» 
pense  which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  customers  served 
and  to  the  volume  of  business  done.''* 

Variables  ejtist,  for  example,  according  to  the  distribution 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  population^  and  the  ratio  of  the 
population  that  are  eonimmers.    But  the  remoteness  of  a  point 


*Halford  Ericknon,  Ruit^n  Tor  Electric  Current,  In  the  pftmpblct  on 
Retfutation  of  PuMir  I  titiiictt  (Miidtson,  Wl«.,  [K^mocratle  rrtnting  Co., 
1911 K  pp.  13,  14.  15. 

*H.  P.  Gear,  Tlie  IMntrlbntlon  Hyirtem  ind  the  Ccwt  of  Electric  Serr- 
Ice.  Prlie  VtL\ier  In  Satitmal  Eltelric  Lhht  A»9wHaiian  Proa*td^$  o/ 
TMrty-setenlh  Conrmtifm,  June  iri.  IftU.  p.  6!«L 

Mr  K.  E.  Lincoln  (The  HetultM  of  MutM^pol  Btedric  JUifhUng  In 
M9$tachuMi'ttMy  8tate«  concernltir  thf^  nite  of  the  cocDpii»  anil  coat  of 
production  in  Hasaachtuietu :  "If  one  extreme  eeie  of  BilBerd*s  Bay 
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does  not  increase  the  cost  at  the  same  ratio.  Density  of  the 
load,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  cost 
of  ser\dce  than  remoteness  from  the  central  station.  When  a 
larger  system  of  trunk-lines  is  established,  the  additional  cost 
of  adding  new  users  is  very  small/ 

were  left  out.  the  cxirve  would  l>e  markedly  lower  for  tbe  companlea 
generating  less  thfm  1,(XK^/MH;»  hours  than  for  the  cnrrL^siioudin^  nin- 
nlcipal  plants.  For  plants  with  an  output  hetwecn  l/iO0,(X)0  and  2,n00.000 
hours  ttiere  seems  to  he  Jlttle  evidence  of  decreasing  eust«  Iteeause  of 
increasing  size  in  either  p^roup.  This  tendency  is  most  marked  for  platits 
having  riOO/HK)  kilowatt  output,  although  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  till  the 
l,0O0.OCMj  size  is  readied/'    fp.  1.S4.) 

Samuel  lusull  in  an  address  before  Finance  Forum,  West  Side  Y,  M. 
C.  A.,  Xew  York  City,  Ar*r.  20,  1014  {published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Russel  Brewster  &  Co.,  Chicago,  p.  17)  stated: 

*'The  averajre  for  all  eustomerg  is  30  per  cent  for  production  costs. 
14  per  cent  for  (substation  ;  25  per  cent  for  transmission  ond  distribution; 
12  per  cent  for  meterlnj^,  billing  and  collectinj?;  and  W  per  cent  for 
f^eiieral  expense*  These  percent  a  j?es  inelude  both  invcstaieiit  and  ope  rut* 
iuu  exjienses.  Further,  the  Chicajro  statistics  show  that  the  average  user 
whose  annual  load  factor  is  32  per  cent  or  whose  average  use  of  elec^trlc 
current  is  seven  ami  ouedialf  hours  a  day,  that  out  of  this  30  per  cent 
production,  char  pes,  thjit  Id  per  cent  Is  duo  to  investments,  14  per  cent 
to  oiieration  and  distribution  and  C>  per  cent  out  of  25  per  cent  is  due  to 
operation,  or  the  total  investment  charj^e  aggregates  52  per  cent  and  the 
operatiBgr  change  48  per  cent  of  the  total.  If  the  load  is  less  than  32 
per  cent,  the  investment  charj^es  are  hijrher  and  the  operation  is  lower. 
The  cost  of  a  daily  two  hour  wser  in  Chicapro  is  almut  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  average  user  and  the  tw  cut y -four  hour  user  about  40  per  ceat 
of  the  average  user,  thonirh  the  decrease  of  the  operating  per  cent  is  not 
as  ratiid  in  increased  hours  as  the  ratio  of  dxed  charges.  Verldcatloa  of 
this  principle  is  amplified  by  the  experience  of  the  relation  of  operation 
and  Investment  of  a  larere  number  of  small  plants,  i,  e.,  a  ^'ery  decided 
tendency  in  the  majority  of  plants  is  manifest/' 

^\^n!n  the  average  proportions  of  the  income  items  of  revenue  and 
expenses  eompilefl  by  Mr.  Linc*^>ln  are  Interestinjcr.  (The  following  fljj- 
ures  are  a  few  selected  ones  taken  from  more  c^jmplete  tables.  The 
student  will  find  Mr.  Lincoln's  work  on  Massachusetts  electric  light 
plants  worth  careful  study  [p.  183].  The  Massachusetts  State  reports 
are  much  more  complete  than  those  of  any  other  state  and  offer  the 
most  comprehensive  data  for  in  tensive  stnrly)  : 

Operatiag  Expense  per  K*  W,  Delivered  : 

Private  Municipal 

Companies       Owned  Co. 

Total  Fxpense 3.572c  3.766c 

Taxes    . . , , 0.428c  , , . , . 

Salaries    O.lOTc  

Total— taxes  deducted 3-144c  3.76^ 

Total— taxes   and  salaries  deducted.... 2.047c  3.761^ 

Cost  of  DIstriimtion 0.048c  0.782c 

Coat  of  Maniif.  (per  K.  W.  H.  made^ l,37Bc  l.S2[te 

Labor  at  Station  (per  K.  W,  IL  made) 0.40Sc  0.02f}c 

Fuel   (all  kinds)    (per  K.  W.  H.  made).....     O.SOSc  0.015c 

Coal   (per  K.  W,  H.  made^    . , 0.742c  0,933c 

Relation  between  Investment,  DepreciatioD  and  Repairs  (p.  220). 
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Rates* — From  the  peculiar  conditions  determining  the  cost 
of  electrical  current*  it  is  apparent  that  rate  schedules  which 
are  based  on  any  other  consideration  than  the  cost  of  service 
will  both  be  unjust  to  the  consumer  and  check  the  development 
of  the  business.  Where  the  security  of  the  issue  seems  amply 
protected  and  interest  charges  arc  sufficiently  covered,  the  in- 
clination, even  of  many  underwriters  in  the  past  has  been  to 
pay  no  heed  to  the  subject  of  rates.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
Underwriters  of  electrical  securities  are  now  forced  to  give  it 
the  most  careful  attention. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  electricity  is  made  up 
of  two  classes  of  expenses;  namely,  variable  and  fixed*  The 
former  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  current  sold  and  the 
latter  by  the  maximum  demand.  Thus,  if  the  consumer  desired 
to  use  current  for  a  greater  number  of  hours,  this  would  in* 
crease  the  output  without  demanding  an  increased  capacity  of 
the  plant.  The  fixed  investment  would  not  have  to  be  increased 
and  thus  the  company  would  be  affected  only  by  the  variable 
expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  maximum  demand  increases 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  increase  in  output,  the  costs  usually 
increase,  as  the  fixed  expenses  are  the  greatest,  though  these 
conditions  var>*  with  the  factors  affecting  the  operation  of 
every  plant* 

The  injustice  of  the  flat  rate  as  against  the  equity  of  the  rate 
built  on  approximate  cost  is  apparent.  For  illustration,  if  the 
flat  rate  were  used,  a  man  would  be  charged  the  same  price 
for  2,000  kilowatts  whether  used  in  one  hour  or  ten  hours, 
though  in  the  former  case,  there  is  demand  for  twenty  times  as 
much  plant   capacity,  i.  e*,  fixed  investment.     If  the  output 

(Only  the  Nveraice  of  IftlO  to  imr*  U  given.) 
lavestnient  la  Plaat  DeprocUitUm  Repairs  P<^  cent 

Id  1915  Per  Cent  to  I n  vciitment     to  I  n vestinent 

llimteiiMa  Cofl |2;028J82S  3.0%  3.1  % 

Private  Coft.......       B,2?i4^5  3.2%  2A% 

(Hotti  the  deffreciatlon  and  repair  ac<>ounti«  for  prkatt'  i*ompanlp«  aha 
a  steady  dcorenne  for  the  period,  though  the  Investmenta  la  plants  of 
the  iXMiipttitieH  dotiltletl.  utitk*  rtiutiidpnl  owtitnl  plaiita  iiicreaa«d 
sltirhtty  <»^*^T  one-half  nUUlnn.) 

*Vnited  Blalc9  Cen^ut  EtrctHcat  InduMtric4  (Chapter  on  Technical 
A^i^cta  of  the  Indimtry  >,  iflvea  In  detail  the  ratea  which  are  anowed  So 
tlie  feQyecUve  autet. 
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increases  with  the  diversity  of  the  load,  a  lowering  of  the  rate 
will  not  be  as  serious  a  mena<?e  as  when  the  rate  is  lowered  and 
the  company  does  not  possess  this  advantage. 

Thus,  while  the  increasing  and  lowering  of  rates  will  always 
have  an  effect  upon  the  investment  status  of  the  investor's  hold* 
ings  in  electric  light  plants,  a  very  wide  degree  of  difference 
will  result.  And  as  soon  as  investors  have  awakened  to  the 
full  significance  of  these  influences,  Public  Utility  Commissions 
will  be  forced  to  temper  their  decisions  in  a  greater  effort  to 
protect  the  investment  holdings. 

Some  General  Cluiract eristics  of  the  Franchise. — It  seems 
only  necessary  to  indicate  the  features  in  the  franchise  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  electricity. 
The  danger  from  the  overhead  wiring,  still  comprising  the 
major  part  of  the  wiring  for  electric  lighting  companies,  was 
recognized,  and  specific  regulation  placed  in  the  franchise  to 
minimize  these  dangers.  While  the  danger  to  life  is  minimized 
in  the  use  of  underground  conduits,  the  losses  from  electrolysis 
have  forced  the  adoption  of  other  safeguards  which  are  an  addi- 
tional expense-  In  addition  to  these  extra  maintenance  charges, 
what  additional  construction  and  maintenance  charges  can  the 
city  require  in  the  future?  For  example,  a  company  which 
now  has  cheap  overhead  construction  may  eventually  be  forced 
to  replace  it  by  undergi^ound  conduits  which  may  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  costs.  This  would  be  especially  true  of  the 
smaller  sized  companies*  Damages  to  person  and  property 
might  also  become  too  heavy  a  charge  to  a  small  company. 

A  large  enough  plant  must  be  maintained  to  provide  for  the 
peak  load  of  the  day,  which  may  exist  for  only  two  or  three 
hours  at  the  most.  During  the  other  twenty-one  hours,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plant  is  shut  down.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  appreciate  this  problem  of  fixed  invest- 
ment in  idle  property  to  supply  its  needs  for  a  very  short 
period  of  the  day  is  often  responsible  for  unreasonable  de- 
mands. And  an  understanding  of  this  peculiar  situation  in 
these  companies  would  often  prevent  unreasoning  opposition  to 
justified  rate  increases.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  panting  of  special  rates  for  particular  purposes,    When  a 
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trolley  system  m  furnished  with  enrrent,  the  eurve  of  the  peak 
load  is  even  hii^her  and  more  abrupt,  as  the  rush  hours  occur 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  heaviest  li^htin^  requirements. 

With  the  development  of  water-power  and  the  long  distance 
transmission  of  electrical  current,  the  industry  is  at  times  sub- 
ject to  inter-«tate  regulations.  And  with  the  interurban  com- 
panies, the  difficulties  and  differences  in  dealing  with  several 
mnnicipalities  increase  the  problems  of  the  management.  With 
the  greater  appreciation  of  the  monopolistic  character  of  the 
industry,  the  danger  from  varying  expirations  of  charters  is  not 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  cancellation  of  these  charters  that 
existed  twenty  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  much  better  that  no  impor- 
tant charter  expire  before  the  bond  issue.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  the  tampering  with  the  existing  practices  and  rights 
of  the  charter  where  a  number  of  cities  are  served.  Here  again 
the  broader  power  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  pre- 
vented many  of  these  handicaps  which  would  otherwise  have 
come  to  the  front. 

Companies  now  having  franchise  rights  in  the  city  are  sel- 
dom endangered  by  the  competition  of  several  other  companies 
after  they  have  constructed  plants  and  equipment  for  the  ex- 
panding demand  of  several  years.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  in 
the  United  States  which  has  not  granted  several  companies 
franchises  to  furnish  electric  lighting.  When  the  Chicago  City 
Council  granted  the  pi'esent  charter  to  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company,  May  23,  1908,  twenty-five  franchises,  owned  or 
controlled  by  as  many  former  companies,  were  included  in  the 
ordinance.  The  National  Civic  Federation  claimed  to  have 
found  forty-seven  electric  light  franchises  which  were  granted  by 
the  city,  and  according  to  this  report  it  did  not  complete  the 
examination  of  all  of  the  city's  records.'  Tn  the  consolidation 
with  other  public  utilities  this  same  condition  may  exist,  though 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  consolidation  of  elec- 
tric light  companies  themselves.  Tt  is  consequently  needless  to 
emphasize  the  relationship  of  the  bond  issue  to  the  duratioQ| 
rights,  and  powers  of  the  franchise. 


I 


■NAtlcinnl  Civic  Federation,  ilt^ori  on  yunicipiil  and  Private  { 
of  Puhlic  I  tifittcit,  Part  11,  vol    I.  p.  IVJ. 
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The  Market  for  Electrical  Securities. — Despite  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  industry,  public  utility  securities  have  not 
been  purchased  by  a  very  large  group  of  individual  investors. 
As  late  as  1913,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  made  the  statement 
that  not  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  individual  investors  have 
bought  electrical  securities.*  This  twenty  per  cent,  however, 
included  the  majority  of  the  large  individual  and  institutional 
buyers.  Institutional  buyers  have,  ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  electric  lighting  industry,  furnished  the  largest  market 
for  these  bonds.  The  greater  part  of  the  common  stock  has 
always  been  and  continues  to  be  largely  held  by  small  groups 
of  controlling  interests.  But  the  market,  since  1905,  has 
been  developing  at  an  increasing  rate.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  education  of  the  public  concerning  the  opportunity  offered 
in  these  securities,  and  another  twenty  years  will  see  as 
wide  a  pro  rata  distribution  to  the  total  holdings  as  any  class 
of  securities  exclusive  of  municipal  securities.  The  influence  of 
commission  regulation  and  the  changed  policy  of  publicity,  and 
the  effort  to  court  public  favor^  have  probably  been  of  as  great 
importance  in  effecting  this  change  of  public  attitude  as  have 
any  influences. 

Where  the  capitalization  is  reasonable  and  the  management 
likewise  conserv^ative,  the  advantage  in  a  narrow  range  of  price 
fluctuations  is  soon  appreciated  by  the  conservative  investor. 
And  when  the  basis  of  regulation  is  better  understood  so  that 
due  allowance  is  made  for  equitable  returns  under  the  varying 
conditions  affecting  individual  electric-light  corporations,  the 
effect  on  mai'ket  distribution  of  all  well-managed  companies  will 
be  far-reaching. 


*ElecM€al  World,  vol.  1x11  (1913).  p.  535. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
GAS  COMPANY  BONDS 

History  and  Present  Position, — The  initial  urn  of  gas  for 
lightinpr  in  the  United  States  was  made  by  Mr.  David  Melville 
of  Newport,  Rhtxie  Island,  who  employed  eoal  gas  for  lighting 
his  own  house  in  1806/  The  first  eommcnnal  gas  company, 
however,  was  not  organized  till  ten  years  later  in  Baltimore. 
Boston  and  New  York  City  followed  in  1821  and  1822;  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Bristol^  Rhode  Island,  in  1825;  and  New 
Orleans,  in  1853,  The  slow  development  of  gasdighting  is  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  Boston,  which  after  ten  years  had  only 
twenty  public  gas  lights,  and  it  was  not  until  after  1850  that 
any  considerable  advancement  in  the  industry  took  place.  Vig- 
oroua  opposition  was  mado  against  the  building  of  gas  works  on 
the  grounds  that  they  endangered  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  As  late  as  1833  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia  received 
a  petition  signed  by  several  hundred  people  protesting  in  most 
vigorous  terms  against  the  use  of  gas.  Petitions  of  similar  char- 
acter were  also  filed  with  the  councils  of  other  cities  and  towns. 

Serious  obstacles  in  the  development  of  new  companies  were 
also  experienced  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  capital.  The  only 
experience  tJie  public  had  had  with  public  utilities  was  with 
the  water-works  companies,  many  of  which  had  not  had  an 
enviable  reputation,  and  the  public  was  skeptical  of  the  out- 
eome.  Internal  improvements  during  this  initial  period  were 
alio  making  a  strong  bid  for  capital  and  the  public  was  so 
poaemcd  with  the  idea  of  quick  and  extraordinary  wealth,  that 
biTestora  often  placed  all  tlieir  available  funds  in  purely  "paper 
enterprises,"    This  lack  of  capital,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 


■Wlinnm  Murdoch  In  17T»S  tUhte<]  the  8oho  Fmiodrf  at  HEntilnghain. 
Kluel^iHt.  with  trmc     (W.  J.  A.  Butterfli^tl,  Lccturn  on  the  ChcmiMirM  of 
Worts  11&13]  p.  17.) 
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commercial  operation  of  gas  plants  especially  in  the  attempts 
to  operate  too  small  plants  were  followed  by  a  large  nEmber  of 
failures*  of  gas  companies  whieb  gave  a  decided  set-back  to  the 
industry  for  several  years.  As  a  result  of  these  handicaps,  the 
number  of  gas  plants  up  to  1850  had  only  reached  thirty  with  a 
capital  of  $6,674,000,  and  an  output  valued  at  $1,921,746.  The 
greatest  development  came  after  1885  when  the  competition  of 
oil,  natural  gas  and  electricity  forced  the  development  of 
cheaper  processes  for  manufacturing  artificial  gas.  Prior  to 
this,  by-products  which  now  are  utilized  and  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  were  discarded  as  useless,  thus  making  the 
high  production  costs  of  gas  a  serious  obstacle  to  it  use. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States,  over  1,500.  have  artificial  gas  manufacturing  plants,  and 
approximately  one4bird  of  the  gas  manufacturing  companies 
are  operated  in  connection  with  electric4ight  plants.  The  most 
recent  compilation  by  Mr.  Lansley,  which  is  already  old,  gives 
the  growth  from  1850  by  decades  to  1910. 


Number  of 

Capital 

Value  of 

Year 

lodividual  Plants' 

Employed 

Aunual  Product 

1850 

30 

1      6,674,000 

$    1,921J46 

ISOO 

742 

258.772,000 

56.987,000 

1900 

877 

507,000,000 

T5J17,000 

1910 

1296 

915.537.000 

106,814.000 

1920 

(estimated)  1400 

l,100,00fMXK> 

225,000,000» 

The  increase  in  the  total  income  from  1900  to  1920  was 
approximately  six  times  that  of  the  previous  decade.  And  this 
increase  in  income  from  1900  to  1920  was  seenred  in  face  of  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  extension  in  the  number  of 
companies  from  1900  to  1910  wan  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  number  of  companies  for  the  previous  fifty  years 
from  1850  to  1900/  The  extraordinary  growth  in  gross  income 
of  recent  years  has  largely  resulted  from  the  industrial  uses  of 
gas  by  manufacturers  together  with  the  increase  of  the  by- 


' Arthur  L.   Hunt.   TwcIftK   United  States  CenMus  Manufacturers, 
Vol.  X.  Port  IV.,  p.  713,  and  ThirtictUh  Vennu^,  Vol.  X,  p,  C>37. 

'On  f^srlmatwl  growth  of  the  previmia  ten  years  (author's  estimate)* 
■Arthur  L.  Hant,  In  Twelfth  Cefwu«,  on  Manufactures,  vol  x.  Part 
IV.,  p.  703- 
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products  which  have  been  developed  in  the  industry.  Gas  can 
be  used  in  generating  all  other  types  of  power  and  will  produce 
more  heat  and  power  from  a  ton  of  coal  than  could  be  produced 
if  the  same  ton  of  coal  were  used  dire<*tly  for  this  purpose*  The 
phenomenal  increase  in,  the  use  of  fuel  (?as  engines  since  lOOT 
is  itself  demonstrative  of  the  future  indnstrial  possibilities  of 
gas. 

The  perfections  in  the  refinement  of  crude  oil  which  greatly 
reduced  the  price  of  kerosene  oil  and  the  improvements  in  oil 
lamps  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  brought  the  first 
serious  competition  to  the  use  of  gas.  In  spite  of  its  greater  con- 
venience, gas  at  the  ruling  high  prices  was  not  able  to  compete 
with  kerosene  oil  at  its  prevailing  low  price.  Also  the  iitilization 
of  the  residues  of  gas  production,  which  now  makes  it  po«»ibIe  to 
sell  gas  so  cheaply,  were  then  almost  wholly  unknown. 

When  the  use  of  artificial  gas  again  began  to  increase  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  improvements  instituted  after  1880,  elec- 
tricity, the  most  powerful  competitor  of  gas,  entered  the  field* 
The  cheaper  installation,  cleanliness,  convenience  and  cheapness 
of  electricity  soon  forced  it  to  the  forefront.  About  the  same 
time,  natural  gas  was  pip^il  into  the  cities,  and  the  cheapness 
with  which  the  installation  could  be  made  forced  a  number  of 
artificial  gas-plants  out  of  business.  But  the  frequent  short  life 
of  the  natural  gas  supply  has  in  most  places  sooner  or  later 
caused  the  cessation  of  operation  and  again  forced  the  use  of 
artificial  gas.  Though  natural  gas  was  used  as  early  as  1821 
for  lighting  the  village  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  it  did  not 
become  an  active  public  utility  until  1833.*  Twenty-one  states 
BOW  produce  it  in  varying  quantities,  though  only  five  can  be 
termed  large  producers,  namely,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia.  The  great  draw-back  with  the 
natural  gas  companies  is  sudden  exhaustion  of  the  supply  which 
may  take  place  at  any  time.  This  is  especially  true  where  sev- 
eral municipalities  use  the  same  supply.  Corporations  which 
mipply  natural  gas  and  do  not  make  provision  for  the  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  their  gas- wells  must,  of  course,  lose  their  original 


4 
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*8p^nai  R^fiorii,  UnUed  Glutei  Cen^ui,  Mines  and  Quarriet,  1902, 
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investment.  The  chief  safeguard  is  the  purchase  of  a  large 
group  of  scattered  properties  and  the  owTiership  of  sooie  arti- 
ficial plants,  to^^ether  with  ample  provision  for  the  future  con- 
struction of  additional  artificial  gas-plants.  Proof  of  the  rapid 
diminution  of  natural  gas  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  five 
times  the  quantity  of  natural  gas  was  used  in  1888  as  in  the 
last  ten  years.*  Also,  where  the  gas  must  be  piped  long  dis- 
tances, there  is  danger  of  litigation ;  especially  is  this  true  where 
the  owners  of  the  protiuotion  company  may  be  a  distinct  organi- 
zation from  the  piping  company.  As  no  natural  gas  is  stored, 
the  piping  system  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply.  Where  large  supplies  of  natural  gas  exists  it 
is  extensively  used  for  heating  as  well  as  for  industrial  pur- 
poses; hence  the  consaimption  becomes  very  large  in  the  winter 
months.  So  serious  has  been  the  danger  of  inadequate  supply 
in  winter  in  certain  localities  that  industrial  plants  use  gas 
only  during  the  summer  months.* 

Competition  with  other  forms  of  lighting,  however,  has  en- 
larged the  use  of  gas  by  stimulating  the  inventions  for  cheap 
production,  especially  the  cheapened  process  of  manufacturing 
w^ater-gas  which  has  led  to  an  increasing  consumption  of  it  for 
cooking  and  industrial  purposes.  People  have  also  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  electricity,  and  this  has  also  encour- 
aged the  further  use  of  gas.  The  hope  for  the  greater  expan- 
sion of  this  industry  for  the  existing  companies,  however,  lies 
in  the  extension  of  the  use -of  gas  for  fuel  and  heat, 

Indnsfrial  Uses  and  By-Products. — There  are  five  kinds  of 
manufaetnred  gas,  which  are  principally  used  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  general  .industrial  purposes.  They  are  coal-gas, 
coke  oven  gas,  carbureted  water-gas,  the  combinations  of  mixed 
gas,  and  oil-gas.  The  coal-gas  is  made  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
which  is  heated  in  retorts.  A  pound  of  coal  makes  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  have  a  heat  value  of  550  to  630  B,  t.  n. 
per  cubic  foot."    The  coke  oven  gas,  which  is  really  a  coal-gas,  is 

n\  t.  ii.=Ttie  British  thermal  unit  which  incUcates  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  one  pound  of  pure  water  at  30'^  F.  one  ilegree. 
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•  tgr-pfOioet  of  tbt  oMimfbetiii^  irf  f<ik«,  and  Ha  iMtioff  ftttat 
ii  hm^  tfinn  that  of  ilm  rfmi-^m.  Weter-fM  li  ntdi  brf  for^ 
luf  ^mm  apofi  (dowiiif  fiid.  Tliiii  U  tuMid  wttli  ml%  Md  a 
BM  it  iMitnit«d  vrhtdi  b  kwywtt  tt  mrbtifcted  wiln>«fii&  Tb^ 
heating  vahlf&  nngcfi  frwi  9M  to  iSO  B.  t.  q.  p«r  rtibk  fool, 
Thf  fombination  of  any  of  tlH»  alM»v«  forma  ot  faa  is  called 
mixm]  ^K.  The  different  ccmstitnenti  art  tmitcd  by  a  meehanital 
procww.  In  or  near  some  of  the  oil  fidd%  gas  is  made  oot  of 
emdi  oil.  The  larreater  part  of  the  fn^  naed  for  lighting  pur- 
|lom  in  thtfi  eonntry  \n  the  carbureted  water-gas.  If,  however, 
the  price  of  oil  continues  at  ita  present  high  level,  water-gas 
will  not  have  the  advantage  it  po^essod  over  coal  gas,  prior  to 
the  European  war,  unless  the  enrichera  are  eliminated.  With 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  enrichers*  of  water-gas  (petro- 
lltllli  emnnal  coal,  or  naphtha^  which  are  no  longer  needed)  and 
the  tnereaeed  use  of  mantles,  the  cost  of  water-gas  lighting  will 
be  greatly  reduced.'  Considerable  controversy  is  still  waged 
over  the  necessity  of  these  enrichers,  which  are  still  required  by 
all  franchises  or  city  ordinances.  Once  the  public  fully  apprc* 
ditea  the  distinction  between  the  light  and  heat  values  together 
with  the  use  of  incandescent  ga.s4ighting,  it  wUI  accept  the 
elimination  of  these  old  requirements.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  also  found  a  number  of  cheap  grades  of  coal  that  will  pro- 
duce gas  but  give  a  low  heat  value;  this  difiSealty  no  doubt 
will  eventually  be  overcome  by  chemists. 

The  important  residuals  or  so-called  by-products  of  the  arti- 
leial  gas  manufacturing  induatry  are  now  considerable  in  Hum* 
lier«  and  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  war  demand  in 
I  lie  United  States  for  ehemicals  which  were  formerly  aeeurcd 
from  Oontiiitttel  Biirope»  eqseeially  Germany,  stimulated  the 
fhMibIs  tn  thtt  ecnntty  te  wmrth  for  the  reeemry  of  bj- 
lirotltieta.  HueK  of  the  dcill  whieli  was  directed  to  the  reeo^'ery 
nf  e)i«mi<*mb  for  explosive  purposes  is  now  being  utilised  in  cs* 
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perimenting  on  the  gas  wastes  for  future  discoveries  of  chemi- 
cals for  industrial  purposes. 

The  more  important  by-products  from  the  coal-gas  industry 
are  coke,  carbon,  gas-tar,  aiumonial  liquor,  and  the  spent  puri- 
fying materials,  either  lime  or  oxide.  In  the  production  of 
water-gas,  the  by-products  are  purifying  materials  and  tar,  with 
a  small  amount  of  ammonial  liquors ;  and  in  the  oil-gas  produc- 
tion, tar,  lampblack,  and  spent  purifying  materials.  Varying 
with  the  methods  and  processes  used,  the  ammonial  liquor  yields 
different  types  of  chemical  products.  The  profit  from  these  by- 
products also  depends  on  the  processes  and  methods  used. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these  by-products  the  income  from 
by-product  sources  should  be  separated  from  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  gas.  This  is  necessary  to  determine  the  plant's 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  its  by-products  as  distinct  from 
tJie  sale  of  gas. 

The  major  part  of  the  artificially  produced  gas  used  for  fuel 
is  still  employed  in  households.  The  increase  of  gas  for  purely 
industrial  purposes  is  still  to  receive  its  larger  development. 
With  the  increasing  cost  of  producing  coal,  the  higher  heat 
energy  of  gas  may  soon  offset  the  disadvantage  of  its  being 
higher  in  price  than  coal. 

Populaiifm  and  Tfs  Relation  to  Service. — In  no  other  public 
utility  are  the  number,  character,  and  distribution  of  the  inhab- 
itants more  important  than  in  the  gas  companies.  It  is  rela- 
tively  a  simple  matter  for  an  electric-light  company  to  adjust 
its  equipment  to  the  needs  of  outlying  territory,  but  with  a  gas 
company,  not  only  is  the  normal  outlay  for  construction  greater, 
but  adjustments  can  be  made  only  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  more  concentrated  and  at  the  same  time  evenly  distributed 
the  population  is,  the  more  effectively  can  the  distributing 
mains  be  utilized ;  and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed, 
the  cheaper  can  gas  be  manufactured.  An  examination  of  the 
population  and  its  distribution  then  becomes  our  first  consid- 
eration in  a  study  of  gas  securities. 

An  examination  of  eighty  companies  selected  at  random 
throughout  the  United  States  shows  most  conclusivjely  that  the 
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cost  of  producing  gas  in  cities  Mow  60,000  increases  approxi- 
matdy  at  an  inverse  ratio,  as  tbe  citieH  decrease  in  siec.*  The 
lirnit  of  60,000  is  probably  not  an  ali«olute  one,  but  the  rela- 
tion between  the  decrease  in  cost  of  production  and  the  increase 
in  population  is  beyond  dispute.  With  four  exceptions,  towns 
below  this  limit  sold  gas  at  a  higher  rate.  All  of  the  cities  below 
50,000  population  showed  a  rate  from  one  and  one-half  to  as 
high  as  slightly  over  three  times  as  great  as  the  cities  with  over 
70,000  inhabitants.  In  the  majority  of  eases,  there  also  seems 
to  be  a  very  positive  tendency  in  this  group  of  cities,  where 
data  were  available,  for  a  fairly  direct  ratio  of  decreased  costs 
with  increase  in  concentration,  but  sufficient  data  could  not  be 
obtained  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  a  principle  in  relation- 
ships, though  the  tendency  seems  quite  positive,  and  logically 
this  would  be  the  expected  result.  A  very  widely  scattered  city 
will  also  discount  very  appreciably  the  advantage  which  the  city 
may  have  in  larger  numbers. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  principles  of  population  and 
cost  of  output,  as  with  all  principles  of  investment,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  For  examplCi  a  few  of  the  Southern  cities  with  a 
very  large  poor  colored  population  will  compare  unfavorably 
with  a  New  England  city  of  similar  size.  This  is  especially 
evident  where  this  poorer  population  is  scattered  through  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city  and  thus  affects  a  low  return  on  the 
main  mileage,  whereas,  if  this  population  is  concentrated,  the 
gas  mains  are  more  effectively  used.  To  the  extent  to  which 
economy  of  distribution  is  prf>cured  the  latter  handicaps  are 
overcome.  But  where  distribution  or  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation does  destroy  the  operation  of  these  principles,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter  to  discover  the  causes  for  these  differences. 

To  the  investor,  the  fact  of  immediate  importance  is  that 
very  few  towns  operate  gas  companies  as  a  municipal  enter* 
priae.  Practically  all  of  the  very  small  non-dividend  companie* 
are  owned  by  local  interests  and  fostered  by  one  or  more  pub- 


•Thiii  In  II Iw  l>ome  out  by  the  cinotntloo  cited  from  Mr.  Unfxm  C» 
Dawrn  and  alito  by  thf»  rpiwrtw  of  the  State  rommlwiloner«  of  fSa*  and 
Electric  Light  Companl^  in  Mawachanptta  within  allshtly  dtfTercDt 
lltnltn.  The  cittttt  for  thf  lattor  may  W  pnicnrHl  from  thi»  MnfliiachiiMtta 
Boaril  of  Can  arid  RIcK^trlc  LlK'ht  rommSMMionen!.  th«  moat  complete  and 
ftCOQfatc^  of  any  of  the  state  coiuml»aioD  reports* 
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licly  interested  individuals.     Among  the  non-dividend  paying 
companies  of  the  higher  population  group,  other  causes  exist. 

While  the  same  general  tendencies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earnings  of  natural  gas  companies  in  relation  to  population,  the 
ratios  are  entirely  different.  The  tendency  for  the  ratio  of 
margins  to  increase  with  the  increased  output,  however,  is  very 
much  greater  in  natural  gas  companies  than  in  artificial  gas 
companies.  There  are  so  many  variables  entering  into  the  con- 
trol of  costs  of  natural  gas  that  while  this  tendency  is  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  whole  group,  there  may  be  wide  variations  in  the 
costs  within  each  division  of  companies  in  the  group.  But  this 
fact  only  necessitates  an  analysis  of  the  other  factors  used  in 
determining  the  values  of  gas  companies. 

Gas  Rates,— Gm  rates  until  recently  have  been  continually 
lowered  since  1850.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1915  that 
these  decreases  were  cheeked  as  \vith  all  public  utilities  under 
the  influence  of  the  enormoiis  increase  in  production  costs.  This 
reduction  was  brought  about  by  the  cheapened  process  of  gas 
production,  the  utilization  of  by-products,  and  the  competition 
of  electricity.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  public  demand  for 
cheaper  rates  has  been  a  very  small  factor  in  this  movement; 
the  corporations  themselves  have  been  responsible  for  these 
reductions.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  secure  sales,  the  com- 
petitive prices  of  electricity  had  to  be  met.  This  reduction  is 
the  more  interesting  in  that  it  has  been  maintained  in  face  of 
the  general  rise  of  prices  since  1897,^  The  striking  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  New 
York  City;  in  1826  the  price  was  $10.00  per  thousand  cubic 
feet;  in  1846,  $6.00;  in  1866,  $3.50;  in  1901,  $1.00;  and  in  1906, 
$.80,  for  general  public  lighting  purposes.* 

A  practice,  at  present,  in  charging  for  gas  is  to  use  the  slid- 
ing scale,  allowing  for  a  lower  price  with  the  increased  eon- 
sumption  of  gas.  Wholesale  rates  as  low  as  $.50  and  $.80  per 
thousand  for  artificial  gas  have  not  been  unusual  where  it  has 
been  used  for  both  fuel  and  lighting  purposes.     Under  the 


^The  M(i»nachugeti9  €o%t  of  living  Report  (1910),  p.  164  {House 
Doc.  1750).     See  also  last  United  States  Cennns  Report. 

•For  other  prices  see  National  Civic  Federation  Report,  Part  II., 
vol.  1,  p,  470. 
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stimulus  of  competition  some  inventions  will  no  doubt  reduce 
the  price  of  gas  to  an  even  lower  level,  though  for  the  imme- 
\liate  present  this  is  impossible  with  the  increased  costs  of  raw 
products.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  compari- 
son of  production  coats  and  gas  rates  and  general  prices  must 
always  be  relative.  While  a  number  of  companies  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  rates  by  city  councils  and  commissions, 
the  reductions  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  the 
economies  of  production.  Concerning  the  apprehension  l>efore 
the  war  period  of  a  further  forced  lowering  of  gas  rates,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Chamberlain  states:  *'From  a  careful  survey  of  the 
rates  of  one  hundred  and  sevejity-two  companies  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  United  States,  extending  back  over  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  it  is  possible  to  state  with  authority,  that 
there  is  no  present  marked  acceleration  to  the  decline  in 
prices.  Rather  that  the  scaling  has  been  fairly  constant  for  the 
period  in  such  companies  as  had  to  meet  the  competition  of 
natural  gas.*'*  Since  1918,  a  recognition  of  the  burden  of 
increased  costs  has  forced  a  positive  upward  trend  in  rates. 
Some  municipal  administrations,  due  to  political  pressure,  have 
failed  to  respond  as  quickly  as  they  should  to  the  companies* 
needs  for  increased  rates,  but  this  attitude  cannot  long  continue. 
Earnings  and  Cost  of  Production. — The  form  of  Income 
Statement    recommended   by   the   American    Gas  Institute'   is 


•Lawrence  Chamberlain,   Principles  of   Bond   Investments 
p.  344. 

INCOME  STATEMENT* 
(Only  main  headftigs  given) 


noil). 


Operatini?  Revenue 
Gas  Sale« 

Street  Llgtittnir  Sales 
Municipal  BuUdlnira  used  by 
company 
Operaflnir  Expcfuief 
Coal  Gas  Prodoctfon 

(Ivcsft  Rr^ldujiU) 
Water  Gfi«  Production 

(Lcjcs  Hf*f$iduiilg) 
Total  Onal  G««,  Water  Gas  and 

Gas  Purcbased 
ntntributlaa  EzpcDsei 
(Includes  MainteoaDce) 


Promotion  Expenses 
Commercial  Expeosea 
General  Expenses 
Street  Lighting  EzpeoMS 
Taxes 

Total  Operntlnir  Expenses 
Non-Operattnfc  Rerenites 
Total  Net  Opera tlnit  and  Non- 

Operrttlnjc  Revenues 
Income  Deductions 

Interest 

Rentals 

Slnklni?  Funds 
Payment  of  Dividends 


Rendered  to  Pro0t  and  Loss 
'Report  of  the  Committee  of  AmeHmn  Qai  ln$Hlute  on  a  VnU 
form  Su9iem  of  Acconmt§  for  Qa$  Companies  (September,  1014,  p.  12$). 
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sufficiently  detailed  and  comprehensive  for  one  to  make  a  close. 
analysis  of  the  source,  character  and  relationship  of  eariiiug^l 
expenses  and  charges.  Not  many  gas  companies,  however,  giyS 
sufficiently  detailed  income  statements  to  furnish  this  essential 
information.  Balance  sheets  and  property  accounts  more  fre- 
quently contain  complete  enough  data  to  warrant  positive  con- 
clusions as  far  as  fixed  assets  are  concerned-  But  without  an 
income  statement^  few  worth-while  deductions  of  any  conse- 
quence can  be  obtained. 

The  most  comprehensive  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  earnings, 
in  relation  to  both  property  and  capitalization,  is  made  by 
means  of  unit  comparisons.  Aggregates  in  the  income  state- 
ment are  valuable  for  estimating  the  whole,  but  they  do  not  as 
quickly  reveal  the  particular  points  of  weakness  or  strength 
which,  as  already  demonstrated,  are  what  an  analysis  must  give 
or  fail  in  its  purpose. 

Technical  unit  analyses  for  gas  companies  have  the  same  pur- 
pose as  for  other  utilities.  In  the  application  of  these  units, 
the  limitations  of  their  use  must  be  observed  both  in  the  com- 
parisons of  different  years  of  a  company's  own  record,  and  in 
the  comparisons  with  other  companies.*  Peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, changes  in  rates,  growth  of  city,  size  of  company,  new 
inventions,  and  processes  of  productions,  etc, — all  will  necessi- 
tate a  different  emphasis  upon  particular  units.  The  operating 
rates  and  other  technical  factors  applying  to  the  general  report 
of  any  company  should  also  be  applied  in  the  analysis  of  the  gas 
company,  together  with  the  special  features  already  discussed. 

The  population  per  mile  of  main  and  consumers  per  mile  of 
main  are  measures  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  company 
is  serving  the  community.  If  the  quota  of  population  per  mile 
of  main  is  large  and  the  number  of  consumers  is  small,  it  indi- 
cates either  that  the  company's  selling  organization  is  defectivo 
(and  this  is  a  reflex  of  its  whole  organization)  or  that  prices 
are  prohibitive,  or  that  the  character  of  the  population  may  not 
allow  a  very  high  rate  of  consumption.  If  both  consumers  and 
population  are  large,  effective  distribution  is  signified,  but  this 
may    also    mean    that    the    maximum    expansion    has    been 


^Naiiafml  CMo  Federation  Report,  1907,  Part  I.,  vol  I,  p,  208. 
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approached  unless  the  city  is  rapidly  growing  or  the  rates 
are  lowered  for  industrials.  If  population  and  consumers  are 
both  low  per  mile  of  main,  it  sTi(?f?ests  that  the  population 
is  either  widely  or  unevenly  distributed.  When  the  ratios 
of  population  and  consumers  are  known,  another  basis  is 
given  upon  which  may  be  cheeked  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal expenditures,  as  well  as  administration  and  operating 
expenses.  Normally,  as  stated  in  a  subsequent  quotation 
from  Mr.  Rufus  C,  Dawes,  a  very  decided  tendency  to  increase 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  proportionate  outlay  of  expenditures 
to  earnings  as  the  cities  increase  in  size  above  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Sales  per  unit  of  main  may  not  necessarily  be  a  standard 
base  for  comparison.  If,  for  example,  prices  should  vary  or  the 
proportion  of  gas  at  lower  prices  for  industrial  purposes  bo 
increased  relative  to  the  total  consumption,  any  comparison  of 
sales  would  be  totally  misleading.  If  the  sales  for  lighting  and 
industrial  purposes  can  be  separated  and  the  proper  allowances 
are  made  for  these  differences,  the  sales  unit  becomes  a  valuable 
measure  of  a  company's  growth.  It  is  well  under  any  condition 
to  have  all  of  the  important  sources  of  income  separate.  A 
more  accurate  measure  per  mile  of  main  measurement  is  found 
in  the  net  profits.  The  final  fact  which  the  investor  wants  to 
know  is  the  net  yield  on  his  investment,  and  regardless  of  what 
other  exceptions  must  be  made,  the  net  return  requirement  can- 
not be  qualified. 

Per  capita  earnings  and  per  consumer  earnings,  frequently 
lamd  to  measure  the  effective  utilization  of  the  property  invest- 
ment, may  be  useful  checks  to  the  mile  of  main  measurements, 
but  so  many  qualifications  must  be  observed  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  should  often  be  used.  Errors,  however,  arc  l«*ss  apt 
to  occur  in  their  use  in  this  connection  than  with  electrical  prop- 
erties. 

What  has  been  said  of  population,  earnings,  and  the  cubic 
;of  gas  sold  per  mile  of  main  also  applies  to  total  capitaliza- 
i  ud  its  separate  items  of  Ixinds  and  stocks  and  the  amount 
I  property  investment.     The  only  advantage  which  Ihia 
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method  of  testing  possesses  over  a  direct  comparison  is  the  one 
so  often  mentioned — it  makes  a  more  comparable  basis  of  esti- 
mate for  the  average  analyst. 

Mr.  Rufus  C,  Dawes  in  an  address  before  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  well  summarized  the  uses  and  limitations 
of  tbese  measurements  in  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  production: 
**Such  items  of  operating  costs  as  interest  and  dividends 
required,  also  maintenance,  and  in  a  large  measure,  general  dis- 
tribution and  administration  expenses,  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
mileage  of  mains  or  capital  invested — none  necessarily  to  the 
amount  of  gas  sold.  Take  a  company  in  ^  eertain  state  of  de- 
velopment, double  its  business  and  you  reduce  the  cost  per 
thousand  feet  to  manufacture.  But  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
gas  rarely  exceeds  one-third  the  total  cost  of  gas  delivered,  in- 
cluding a  fair  rate  of  return.  A  material  increase  in  sales 
without  a  material  increase  in  mileage  mains,  decreases  the  cost 
of  items  aggregating  two- thirds  of  the  total  cost,  in  almost  an 
inverse  ratio.  In  many  places  in  this  country,  natural  gas  is 
being  sold  at  rates  so  low  as  to  displace  coal  as  fuel.  In  such 
places,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  cost  per  thousand 
feet  of  snch  items  as  interest,  maintenance,  distribution,  and 
administration  is  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  thousand 
feet  of  the  same  items  for  artificial  gas,  for  the  reason  that  at 
such  prices,  there  is  about  twenty  times  as  much  natural  gas 
sold  per  mile  of  mains  as  there  is  of  artificial  gas.  The  lower 
prices  in  these  cases  brought  a  larger  output  per  mile  of  mains 
and  established  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  feet,  so  that  the  cost 
per  thousand  feet  of  gas  was  determined  chiefly  by  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold.  .  ,  .  But  before  prices  are  reduced  the  cost- 
of  the  service  to  be  displaced  must  be  studied,  for  a  reduction 
in  price  that  is  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  business 
would  merely  reduce  net  earnings/'" 

Costs  of  production  for  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are  also 
decidedly  affected  by  their  proximity  to  the  source  of  their  raw 
supplies.     A  study  of  the  geographic .  location  of  the  largest 


'RufuR  C  Dawes^  ProcecdinffH  of  the  Third  Annual  Convent  ion  of 
the    Invenfmcnt    Bonkers    As^odation,    Philaflclphia.    ^\>ve^lbc^,    1014, 
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cities  will  show  that  they  are  located  near  coal  supplies  or  are 
in  touch  with  these  smpplies  by  short  and  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation. Many  of  the  smallest  plants,  regardless  of  other  advan- 
tages they  possess,  must  always  operate  under  this  handicap 
and  the  hiffher  price  they  must  pay  for  smaller  quantities  of 
raw  products.  While  general  cost  figures,  especially  in  these 
days,  must  be  used  witli  caution,  they  offer  some  suggestions. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commis- 
sioners, to  which  every  one  is  eventually  forced  to  resort  for 
data  which  may  be  considered  reliable,  gives  much  interesting 
and  valuable  data  to  any  one  desiring  more  complete  knowledge 
of  gas  company  finances  and  costs. 

Capita!izatio7i  and  Property  Accounts. — In  the  commercial 
companies  the  distribution  of  the  investment  is  approximately 
as  follows  for  tlie  United  States  as  a  whole:  30  to  35  per  cent 
in  common  stock  and  5  per  cent  in  preferred  stock.  With  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  company,  bonds,  as  a  rule>  form  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  capitalization.  While  the  value  of  the 
output  has  increased  approximately  150  times,  rates  have 
decreased  from  an  average  of  $6,00  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  1850 
to  an  average  of  less  than  $2.00, 

As  with  electric  light  companies,  the  persistent  lowering  of 
rates  on  the  companies'  own  initiative  tells  the  story  of  the 
increased  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  the  capital  funds.  But, 
again,  the  rapidly  changing  prices  of  materials  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  regtilation  of  rates  make  these  conditions  one  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  to  any  conclusion  affecting 
capitalization*  Even  prior  to  the  European  war,  the  average 
rate  of  return  for  the  country  on  capital  stock  was  not  ade- 
quate. The  small  non-paying  companies,  which  would  not  be 
included  in  the  investment  group,  are,  of  course,  accountable 
for  bringing  this  average  down.  The  only  fair  generalization 
would  be  an  average  of  the  companies  which  could  be  included 
in  the  investment  group. 

The  lack  of  separation  of  the  items  of  land,  buildings,  and 
otlicr  property  accounts  in  the  great  majority  of  financial  state 
jnents,  often  necessitates  a  revamping  of  these  accounta  to  mall 
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a  complete  analysis  possible.  Without  this  kind  of  statement 
no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  depreciation 
accounts.  In  the  incomplete  statement,  the  net  book  value  can 
be  given  unwarranted  emphasis,  as  the  property  account  may 
never  have  been  depreciated.  This  separation  is  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  not  only  of  analyzing  the  particular  accounts, 
but  also  of  discovering  the  weak  places  in  the  management. 
While  the  system  might  fulfill  all  normal  requirements,  other 
parts  of  the  investment  in  the  property  might  be  inadequate, 
i.e.,  out  of  proportion  to  the  standard  requirements.  With 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light,  state  reports  shed  little  light  on  this  problem  and 
offer  little  in  the  way  of  concrete  guidance. 

The  average  ratio  of  land  and  buildings  to  the  total  invest- 
ment is  about  20  per  cent,  while  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
equipment  total  about  65  to  70  per  cent,  with  current  assets 
making  up  the  balance.  In  the  second  group  of  items,  the 
ratio  has  been  growing  larger  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-products ;  and  this  ratio  is  likely  to  continue 
on  the  up-grade.  Any  increase  of  expenditure  for  fixed  prop- 
erty beyond  the  normal  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  should 
result  in  more  than  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  returns  from 
the  by-products,  to  warrant  these  expenditures. 

The  continuous  peak  load  in  production  is  just  as  essential 
in  gas  production  as  in  electric  lighting  companies  if  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  the  plant  is  to  be  secured.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  large  expansions  are  to  be  made,  the  same  elastic 
adaptation  cannot  always  be  made  to  the  immediate  as  well  as 
future  requirements  of  gas  companies  as  easily  as  with  electric 
lighting  companies.  Greater  costs  in  gas  equipment  are  necessi- 
tated by  the  more  permanent  and  larger  anticipation  of  future 
expansion,  so  that  the  immediate  rate  may  not  only  be  cut  in 
proportion  to  capital  expenditures  but  the  attaining  of  ''ex- 
pected returns''  on  the  new  expenditures  is  slower.  This  condi- 
tion makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  limitations  on 
expansions  in  order  not  to  go  beyond  the  saturation  point.  A 
decreasing  growth  in  the  volume  of  business  must  not  necessarily 
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he  viewed  with  alarm  any  more  with  pas  eompanies  than  with 
electric  light  companies,  thoegh  it  must  be  considered  in  ana- 
lyzing capital  expenditures** 

Deprecmtion, — Of  most  immediate  interest  in  the  deprecia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  gas  plant^s  as  with  other  piiMie  ntili- 
ties,  is  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  rates.  The  testimony  of 
experts  and  the  judicial  decisions  are  somewhat  in  conflict. 
Presumably  the  only  safe  means  of  insuring  accuracy  concern- 
ing a  particular  company  is  an  examination  of  the  public 
utility  commission  and  court  decisions  of  the  state  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  eomp«;ny.  Fortunately,  this  information  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain,  though  it  is  not  always  complete.  If  this 
is  the  safest  guide,  it  is  not  necessary  to  'discuss  the  method 
or  justice  of  the  method  hcre^  but  merely  to  ascertain  whether 
the  company  has  adequately  complied  with  the  statutes  or 
decisions  of  the  governing  bodies.  Whether  the  amount  de* 
ducted  for  depreciation  is  sufficient  to  cover  requirements, 
should,  of  course,  be  checked* 

In  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Jus- 
tice Lust  on  states:  "Ileretoforc,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  well 
and  continuously  done  that  the  value  of  the  plant  as  a  whole 
has  suffered  less  than  one  per  cent  per  annum,  if  the  total 
depreciation  be  distributed  through  more  than  thirty  years  of 
operation/'"  In  the  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa>  gas  rate  case,  the 
court  states  that  IJ  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  plant  per 
annum  put  in  a  4  per  cent  sinking  fund,  would  reproduce 
the  plant  in  thirty  years.'  Mr.  William  J,  Hagenah,  in  his 
report  on  the  People's  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  fixes 
the  depreciation  on  the  basis  of  earnings  as  follows:  ^'On  the 
basis  of  the  above  composite  life  of  thirty-five  years  and  the 
assumption  that  an  accumulation  for  depreciation  would  be 
able  to  earn  4  per  cent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  IV^  per  cent  of  the  total  depreciable  property  caeJi 


'^k^  Capital  and  Propertj  Account  of  El4*ctrfc  Light  Companies, 
cbap.  XX, 

•Lincoln  On^  and  Electric  Llifht  Co,  T».  City  of  IJocnln,  223  T^  S. 
aWO,  frVh.,  1012. 

H\^inT  Hnpidi  Oai  Light  Co,  ra,  C«aar  RapldJi,  Iowa.  426,  120  X.  W., 
May,  19CHJ. 
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year  .  .  .  While  this  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
replacements  as  they  normally  occur,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
uncertainties  of  a  business  which  extends  over  seventy  years 
into  the  future  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  contin- 
gencies .  ,  ,  an  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  on  the  depre- 
ciablo  property  is  sufficient  to  cover  this  requirement."'  The 
Massachusetts  statutes  for  municipal  lighting  plants  require  an 
allowance  of  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  exclusive  of 
land  and  water  power.  This  may  be  decreased  or  increased  by 
the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners/ 

Special  Features  of  the  Gm  Franchise. — The  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  gas  plant  in  any  locality  and  to  more  gas  mains  in 
the  streets  than  are  necessary,  because  of  the  additional  dangers 
involved,  have  resulted  in  the  granting  of  more  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  the  franchises  of  gas  companies,  as  a  class,  than  to  any 
other  public  utility."  These  privileges  were  especially  broad  in 
some  of  the  earlier  charters  which  were  granted  by  special  leg- 
islative enactments.  As  gas  organizations  first  originated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  charter  grants  by  special  legislation,  the  pow- 
ers, because  of  political  influences,  were  likely  to  be  much  leas 
limited  than  under  the  later  general  corporation  law. 

Many  of  the  later  franchises  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the 
company's  property  and  franchise  by  the  city,  and  often  give 
in  considerable  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  can 
be  purchased.  The  fault  with  many  of  these  details  is  their 
vagueness  concerning  the  valuation  which  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  property  for  purchase  by  th€  city.  These  clauses  are  also 
becoming  increasingly  important,  as  more  emphasis  is  now 
placed  upon  property  values  and  capitalization  as  a  basis  for 
rate  purposes-  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  a  company  would 
suffer  long  from  too  low  rates  even  under  such  a  franchise  as 
that  granted  Saginaw,  Michigan,  which  gives  the  city  the  right 
to  regulate  the  price  at  intervals.    It  may  temporarily  feel  the 


^WlUiam  J.  Hagenah,   Report  on  People's  Liffht  Gas  f  Coke  Co,, 
made  to  thr  VhkaffO  City  Council  Votnmittee  on  Gas,  Oil  and  Electric 

LighL  April  17.  imi. 

»MH«s»aelnif«cttff  R**vtsw!  Stahites.  lfKI«,  chnp.  4ftB. 
'Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Municipal  Franchises,  voL  i,  p.  536, 
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pressure  doring  such  a  period  of  rising  prices  as  that  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  so  frequently  mentioned. 
Political  influences  may  temporarily  check  the  legitimate  price 
adjustment  by  wilfully  using  the  stock  arguments  that  the  gas 
company  is  a  tinist  and  monopoly  usurping  public  rights.  Be- 
cause of  the  persistency  with  which  we  cling  to  customs^  the 
company's  rights  can  for  a  time  be  made  a  political  football 
The  utility  in  the  long  run,  however,  has  succeeded  to  it**  rights. 
Public  utilities  further  have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
complete  publicity  whicht  if  crirrectly  used,  will  lessen  more 
and  more  the  possil>ilities  of  these  hardships  upon  the  company. 
The  last  ten  years  have  developed  a  public  viewpoint  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  classes  of  public  utilities.  Under 
both  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  check  of  the  higher 
courts,  commissions  have  come  to  a  realization  of  their  function. 
Again,  the  important  thing,  as  with  all  public  utility  control, 
is;  what  is  the  character  of  the  regulatory  statutes!  What 
commission  rulings  have  been  made  under  these  statutes?  Have 
the  higher  courts  sustained  the  rulings  of  the  commissions  t 
liccause  of  the  greater  age  of  the  gas  companies,  more  court 
ilecisions  exist  affecting  general  policies  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  gas  rates  than  for  rates  of  other  utilities. 

The  question  of  rates,  as  affected  by  '* heat-giving  and  light- 
giving"  qualities  and  pressure  as  included  or  not  indudetl  in 
the  franchi.se  is  of  extreme  importance.  It  has  l>een  a  practice 
with  some  gas  companies  to  cheapen  the  quality  when  a  decretue 
in  rates  was  allowed  and  thus  maintain  the  margin  of  profits. 
Except  where  new  inventions  or  prm^esses  have  made  cheaper 
production  possible,  continued  holdings  in  such  companies  are 
questionable,  unless  there  are  other  offsetting  factors,  for  a 
demand  for  better  quality  will  eventually  take  place  and  result 
in  a  lower  margin  of  profits. 

Bond  Characteristics,  Characfer,  Market  and  Yield. — These 
bonds  are  covered  by  a  witle  range  in  .security,  and  can  satisfy 
demands  for  the  most  speculative  or  for  the  most  conservative 
risk.  They  extend  from  the  security  of  the  company  which  is 
merely  nm  for  the  convenience  of  a  hamlet  to  that  of  1h6 
metropolis  of  New  York.    And  a  whimsical  in%'estor  or  speea* 
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lator  indeed,  he  would  be,  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
selection  in  this  catalogue  of  securities. 

In  recent  years,  gas  securities,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  of 
some  of  the  very  largest  companies,  have  never  been  as  favor- 
ably accepted  or  had  as  wide  a  market  as  other  public  utilities. 
A  large  group  of  conservative  investors  have  shunned  them 
altogether  for  a  number  of  years.  Three  reasons  may  account 
for  this  attitude :  First,  the  rapid  development  of  the  electrical 
industries  captivated  the  general  investing  public  by  their  future 
possibilities  and  high  yields,  and  this  condition  fostered  the 
idea  prevalent  in  the  early  days  of  electricity  that  gas  prop- 
erties would  as  a  result  be  stifled  under  the  uneven  competition, 
and  become  poor  paying  properties.  Secondly,  outside  of  the 
largest  companies,  the  majority  of  the  securities  have  never 
experienced  a  wide  market.  Thirdly,  the  localization  in  the 
marketing  of  the  first  securities  issued  by  gas  companies  con- 
tinued to  be  an  influence,  though  a  very  minor  one,  in  deter- 
mining the  market  for  new  securities  of  these  same  companies. 
But  because  of  the  ability  with  which  gas  companies  have  held 
their  own  and  despite  the  odds  against  which  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  electricity,  gas  securities  of  merit  are  now  coming 
into  their  own. 

The  set-back  they  have  suffered,  however,  since  1916  can  be, 
as  with  all  public  utilities,  only  temporary.  Price  adjustments 
must  be  made.  These  changing  attitudes  toward  gas  securities 
are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  increasing  recognition  that 
the  adherence  to  sound  principles,  and  not  the  class  of  securities, 
determines  the  value  of  a  security. 

With  this  wide  range  in  the  classes  of  gas  bonds,  there  is,  as  a 
result,  a  considerable  range  in  the  net  yield.  The  cause  of  this 
variation  can  be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  company, 
breadth  of  the  market,  and  the  convertibility,  this  latter  being 
largely  determined  by  the  preceding  condition.  The  yield,  the 
strength  of  security  having  been  determined,  must  be  dependent 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  security  must  be  quickly  sold  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  held  till  maturity,  regardless  of  the  market 
changes. 

The  decided  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  the 
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larger  cities  should  again  be  suggested  in  relation  to  the  security 
of  the  bonds.  And  to  the  extent  of  this  influence  on  the  security 
of  the  bond,  the  ratio  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  value  of  tho 
property  should  be  fixed.  To  state,  as  a  number  of  popular 
writers  have  done,  that  the  bonded  bebt  should  be  50  or  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  fixed  assets  may  be  absolutely  misleading. 
A  bonded  debt  of  75  per  cent  in  one  company  is  often  a  very 
much  safer  proposition  than  the  bonded  debt  of  30  per  cent  upon 
another  company.  Certainly  a  high  per  cent  of  funded  debt  upon 
a  well  managed  gas  company  in  a  city  of  half  a  million  would  be 
very  much  more  desirable  than  a  much  lower  bonded  debt  upon  a 
town  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  in  some  western  state.  The 
higher  rate  in  the  large  city  might  alone  be  warranted  because 
of  the  appreciation  of  values  due  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  The 
ratio,  as  in  every  other  company  must  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  of  the  company.  The  stability  which  the  higher  grade  of 
gas  bonds  showed  in  the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  and  the  de- 
pression of  1914,  removes  any  doubt  of  their  soundness  when 
well  selected 
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Development, — Water-power  for  industrial  purposes  has 
been  used  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  Prom  the  time 
the  primitive  undershot  and  overshot  water  wheels  were  used 
till  the  turbine  water-wheel  was  introduced  and  electrieity  could 
convey  this  power,  the  water-power  industry  developed  very 
slowly.  The  necessity  of  locating  the  factory  at  the  source  of 
power  before  the  introduction  of  electricity,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  steam  power  which  allowed  the  power-plant  to  be 
placed  at  any  desired  point,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  latter. 
And  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  steam  power  soon  sur- 
passed the  water-power  plants.  As  lato  as  1870,  water-power 
plants  furnished  48  per  cent  of  the  motive  force,  but  by  1907  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  motive 
power  in  the  Ignited  States,  The  growth  in  water-power  plants 
after  1895  was  relatively  less  than  steam  power,  though  the 
aggregate  amount  sliows  a  large  increase  resulting  from  im- 
provements in  the  transmission  of  electricity/ 

With  the  practical  commercial  application  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  alternating  current  by  the  Westinghonse  Electric  Com- 
pany in  1886j  which  enabled  the  operators  to  transmit  electricity 
for  both  light  and  power  over  a  considerable  area,  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  water-power  industry.  In  the  previous 
ten  years  several  local  plants  with  small  voltage  had  been  in- 
stalled which  utilized  the  existing  power  installations,  but  they 
were  used  only  for  the  local  factories  for  which  they  had  been 

^Report  of  ihr  Commimioner  of  Cmrpomfiong  on  Water  Power  Dc- 
rel&pment  in  the  Vnitrd  Htfticn,  March  14,  11*12)  pp.  37-47. 

See  also  Electneal  World,  JnmiaTy  1,  1J121.  vol.  Ixxvil  for  the  eati- 
mate  of  tho  expansion  In  the  industry  np  to  1025.  Eatimatetl  output  of 
Central  Power  stations  for  1020,  40JO0,O00,0O0  kilowatt  houra,  Estlmatefl 
for  1025,  7(5,250,000,000, 
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buiU,  Ail  early  as  1884»  Porllaiid^  Oregon,  installed  the  first 
Ughtii  ni  run  by  wutor-povvor,  which  was  obtained  from 

|bc»  AV  ,..„,:, i  I tc  Hivvr  thirteen  miles  distant.  This  was  neces- 
aarily  very  Hinitll  because  of  the  limitation  in  voltage  that  could 
b©  oarrie*l  With  tho  iiistalhition  of  the  alternating  current  in 
1888  at  the  Portland  power  plant,  which  marked  the  establish* 
tnt»nt  of  tho  fii-st  longdistanoo,  high-voltage  plant,  the  voltage 
capacity  waa  greatly  increased.  And  it  is  in  central  stations 
that  hydro-electric  power-plants  have  had  their  important 
gi*owtli  jfinee  1900. 

The  diVtlapment  prior  to  1893  was  limited  by  the  lack  of 
what  ia  known  as  a  rotanr^  transformer,  which  transforms  an 
alternating  current  into  a  direct  current,  and  is  necessary  in 
tranNmining  electricity  from  a  large  central  station.  Inventions 
and  improvements  have  followed  since  this  date  in  rapid  sueees- 
Kiun,  and  increased  the  marketing  area  of  the  average  power 
l)lant  to  no  less  than  100.000  square  miles.  The  longest  trans- 
niiswion  now  po5Lsih)e  is  approximately  250  miles.  This  distance 
in  nut  possible,  however,  with  all  plants. 

According  to  the  sur\'ey  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions the  developed  water-pcjwer  of  the  United  States  is  abouC 
one-fourth  of  the  minimum  and  one-seventh  of  the  maximum 
estimated  potential  water-power  of  this  country  (potential 
lione-power  being  baaed  on  75  per  cent  efficiency).  Other  esti- 
mates made  by  private  authority  place  the  available  supply  in 
the  United  States  at  37,000,000  h.  p.,  of  which  less  than  2,000,- 
OOO  h.  p.  haa  been  developed.  The  New  England  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  have  36  per  cent  of  their 
power  developed  and  owned  by  manufacturers;  New  York,  30 
per  cent;  and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  17  per  cent  in  concerns 
having  more  than  1,000  horae-powcr.  Of  the  estimated  poten* 
tiftl  water-power  in  the  United  States  a  very  large  amount  ia 
Cttltraltzed  in  the  Western  states,  Pigureil  on  the  basis  of  75 
per  eent  efficiency,  43  per  cent  of  the  estimated  minimum  power 
of  tho  country  ia  found  in  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Waahtngton.  If  the  atatea  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Ariisona,  and  Utah  were  added  to  these  Pacific  Coast 
atatest  the  amount  would  be  70  per  eent    The  states  to  the  north 
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and  east  of  Pennsylvania  have  about  8  per  cent  and  the  states 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  entire  country.'  These  three  groups  contain 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  minimum  potential  power  now 
available  in  the  United  States.  If  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  which  have  developed  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  their  capacity,  should  double  their  capacity  each  ten  years, 
it  would  take  forty  years  before  the  minimum  potential  power 
of  these  states  would  be  reached-  One  California  engineer  has 
estimated  that  if  25  per  cent  of  the  power  in  California  were 
developed,  it  would  eliminate  the  use  of  all  present  forms  of 
fuel  in  that  state,  ''Experience/'  states  a  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations Report,  '*does  not  make  it  probable  that  the  actual 
development  will  be  as  rapid  as  this/'  The  development,  how- 
ever, of  this  water*power  must  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  future  power-plant  and  upon  the  prices  of  power,  as  the 
power  supply  is  so  much  centralized,  and  the  possible  distance 
of  the  transmission  of  electricity  is  increasing. 

Character  of  Business  and  ths  Market, — With  the  advent  of 
long  distance  electrical  transmission  devices  the  water-power 
industry  has  become  a  gi*eat  commercial  enterprise.  Where  it 
was  formerly  necessary  that  factories  desiring  to  purchase 
power  should  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  it  is  no 
longer  essential  to  be  in  an  urban  vicinity  except  for  other 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  manufacturer  desired  to 
create  his  ow^n  water-power,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  the  imme- 
diate Tieinity  of  this  power  supply.  Now,  raw  materials,  trans- 
portation facilities,  labor,  and  markets  may  all,  or  any  one  of 
them,  be  controlling  factors  in  the  determination  of  location. 
With  the  still  further  improvement  of  devices  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity,  water-power  will  assume  large  importance 
in  the  manufacturing  field.  Water-power  must  also  ultimately 
supersede  steam-power  in  many  localities  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  where  it  is  as  yet  little  developed.  For  the  investor 
of  today,  this  is,  however,  looking  too  far  in  the  future,  except 
in  very  particular  instances. 


*RepoTt  of  the  CommSssioners  of  Corporatlona  on  Water-power  De- 
velopmetit  In  the  United  States,  px>'  37-47. 
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The  growth  in  the  use  of  electric-power  is  in  itself  phenom- 
enal. The  increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  public  utili- 
ties together  with  the  growth  in  urban  population  is  con- 
stantly increasing  the  demand  for  ehx'lrical  current.  The  use 
of  electrical  power  by  railroads  will  no  doubt  eventually  be 
adopted  within  all  large  urban  boundaries.  Other  railroadn  will 
alsOi  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  policy  of  the  Chicago  Milwau- 
kee and  St-  Paul  Railway  in  the  electrification  of  its  system 
over  the  mountains  where  sufficient  power  is  accessible.  Com- 
mercial and  office  buildings  are  being  electrically  equipped  as 
well  as  lighted  by  electricity.  Electrical  power  is  also  more  than 
ever  used  in  mines,  quarries,  and  industries  w*herc  portable 
power  is  required.  In  small  industries  where  intermittent 
power  is  needed,  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  electrical 
power  is  now  acknowledged.  The  increasing  use  of  electricity  in 
household  devices  is  also  developing  a  profitable  source  of  in- 
come. The  installation  of  electrical  devices  in  homes  has  come 
into  popularity  since  the  increase  in  domestic  wages  in  1916. 
Once  these  electrical  household  utilities  are  instituted,  their  use 
will  l)eeome  permanent. 

The  cheap  operating  costs  of  large  hydro-electric  plants  will 
often  enable  them  to  induce  enterprises  which  have  generated 
their  own  pow*er  in  the  past,  to  abandon  their  equipment  for 
power  generation  and  connect  with  the  transmission  wires  of 
the  hydro-electric  companies.  And  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
public  utility  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  hydro-electric  plant 
which  controls  all  the  available  power  supply,  can  afford  to  gen- 
erate its  own  power.  The  use  of  hydro-electric  power  by  tho 
Northwest  public  utilities,  mines,  and  lumbering  interests  and 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  territory  is  demonstrating  the  lower  cost 
of  power  from  hydro-electric  power  plants  where  water  is  easily 
aeeendble.  Where  the  same  interest  controls  both  the  power- 
plant  and  the  industry,  a  market  for  a  portion  of  the  water- 
power  is  assured.  If  these  industries,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
are  mines,  quarries^  lumbering,  etc..  and  they  furnish  the  larger 
part  of  the  income,  the  hydro-electric  plant  will  suffer  severe 
reaction  when  these  industrieii  are  exhausted.  Sufficient  diver- 
sity should  be  used  in  the  consumption  of  electrical  eurrcnt,  to 
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safeguard  a  company  against  any  such  contingency.  The  best 
insurance  against  this  is  a  very  wide  diversity  of  the  market. 
Some  of  these  companies  have  fortified  themselves  still  more  by 
obtaining  direct  control  of  a  large  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies. 

Competition.-^The  important  point  in  the  study  of  both  the 
developed  and  undeveloped  water-power  area,  as  far  as  the  in- 
vestment in  a  particular  property  is  concerned,  is  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  water  supply  and  the  possible  development 
of  water-power  competition  in  the  same  locality.  Subsequent 
irrigation  reserves  or  power-plants,  which  will  utilize  all  the 
sources  of  water  supply  without  violating  any  of  the  water- 
rights  of  the  established  power  plant,  may  be  developed  in  the 
same  territory  occupied  by  an  existing  power-plant.  The  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  power  are  usually  for  short  terms.  This 
makes  it  quite  possible  for  competing  companies  enjoying  any 
peculiar  advantages  to  bid  for  these  contracts  at  lower  figures. 
Even  if  franchises  are  exclusive,  too  much  dependence  must  not 
be  placed  on  their  inviolability  until  they  have  been  tried  in  the 
highest  court,  as  new  companies  may  be  legalized  and  eompeti* 
tion  instituted, 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  contracts  for  selling  power  should 
extend  beyond  the  life  of  the  bonds  to  insure  the  fixed  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  demand  for  power  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  profits  would  be  curtailed  considerably,  if  the  company 
w^ere  rigidly  tied  up  in  long-time,  low-priced  contracts.  Com- 
panies at  their  inception  have,  however,  often  been  forced  to 
accept  low  prices  to  their  later  disadvantage.  This,  of  itself, 
where  other  water-power  is  available  might  induce  competition. 
Where  a  territory  is  developing  commercially  and  industrially, 
it  is  of  extreme  advantage  to  have  short-termed  contracts  for 
everything  above  the  amount  needed  to  insure  the  fixed  charges. 
Where  too  large  an  amount  of  the  income  is  derived  from  one 
or  two  sources  and  especially  where  other  sources  of  income  are 
limited,  the  character  of  the  contract  becomes  all-important,  as 
competing  power-plants  might  even  be  able  to  pay  drainage 
charges  and  offer  more  favorable  terms.  The  competition  ol 
steam  may  also  become  vital  to  a  power-plant,  if  coal  can  be 
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h\tfnth^^\  »*  Hft  ni\'9HulH$^^  \u  th^  l/>^lif7.  If  mdostries  which 
riK#.  i.ff^^f  nUntu  hf  h#'*f,  or  U>fh,  hft  \fpt%r.P^  fit  are  likelj  to  be 
'l#*y^|/r|#f/|  iri  fh/"  ntPH  fft  fh^  pr/w^rr-plunt,  the  demand  for  mana- 
h**Untti$[  ffffpfir  tuny  f^  ^rPHfly  limiti^l.  If  the  power  contracts 
h9h  tniu*,  Iht'  jHtwtr  f'/irnpany  may  pr^/fitably  establish  steam 
hU^Winiv  p\hnln  to  M(jp[»ly  the  nee/1  and  thas  avoid  possible 
MtUtju^lU'inu  trniii  thin  miur^o. 

Whi-rii  nfi'Mifi  irifiNf  be  intrrKluce^l  as  auxiliary  power  to 
\iiii¥hU*  fnr  t't'fUiiit  pfriiKJfi  of  low  water  supply,  the  increased 
Mtiil«  iM'f<riifi|  rniiy  rnnblo  othfr  fKiwer-plants  having  sufficient 
Wh\H  In  i'iiMi|M'fr.  This  will  Ik;  espwially  true  if  there  is  too 
nlilfi  11  vfitlntlnti  brtwi*iMi  \\w  nmount  of  power  that  can  be 
rtnnUlii'tl  fit  tito  Ifiw  iiikI  hii^h  wntfr  mnrk.  If  this  variation 
U  litiii'*.  Ill'*  pfiwiM*  roiiipiiny  is  roinprllcd  to  place  too  lar^c  an 
iMvi^qliiii'iil  III  niiiiiliiiry  NtniinplnntN,  and  this  will  greatly  in- 
•»inii»i'  tlin  (Mint  nf  flin  output.  Ho(*nuHO  of  the  RTcat  efficiency 
mIiImImciI  liy  wntor  wlirrls  with  tho  utilization  of  70  to  80  per 
I'fiH  nf  tlio  llionirtiriil  oiioriry  of  fnllin^  water  and  the  small 
li»^  III  tiiumiil^mioii  nf  iMirmit,  lis  niriiiiist  ITi  per  cent  theoretical 
t>iti>i|i\  hIiIiiIimmI  front  imhiI  iind  21  |ht  oont  in  f^ns  cn^nnes,  there 
N  fi  iniioli  tftodtor  posMibility  of  inon'nso  in  efficiency  in  the 
lf**t  \\\\^'  Whilo  uivMt  inoronso  iii  offlcionoy  hns  been  shown  in 
4h»Min  pliMit^  hi  tho  Inst  divado.  wiitor-pi>wcr  tinder  favorable 
»'*^iidUio«^  ortii  W  \\x>h\\\<v\\  at  lower  oa<ts.  provide*!  the  original 
drt«i  rtiiil  i^^xxn-  plrtiit  tNvxts  nro  not  liv  irroat/  And  if.  in  addi- 
\\\s\\  \\>  tt\iv  oprviitinir  o«vsis  arc  low,  and  a  small  amotint  of 
vMuvMl  iv^^^^trtl  iv  n«H\l<s<.  \\\c  tirst  eswntials  for  a  financially 
«ii>M\D  wAtov  *\Mv,]>sn>   exist. 

\  V\w<  M  iVr    \r.',cv.0A'.;  Ir.stitv.te  of  Klectrical  EnirixM^rse 

rv^*-i;,%j^VvX   t^\  xk^^cr^x^'^xrtTSi  <vwse  !o  b:r:h  or  Tio:,  c^r.  :he 
r.N\\   ,^^\l    c     A-,=.  :^«->   *w.  ,-.r.>   V.x-f  XI Vf-  :^f^   .^fV.vf-r  7*;^fr 
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mont  is  a  determining  factor.  While  at  present  a  steam  electric 
plant  can  be  built  for  $75  per  horse-power,  the  cost  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant  varies  from  two  to  four  times  that  amount.  Part 
of  this  difference  is  beeaosc  the  steam-plant  can  be  built  near 
the  center  of  its  market,  while  the  power-plant  is  invariably  at 
a  distance. 

*'With  the  capital  required  for  a  water-power  so  much 
greater,  the  tendency  is  to  build  a  steam-plant,  even  if  the  power 
it  delivers  is  not  as  cheap  as  that  of  water-power.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  water-power  can  be  delivered  for  say  $25  per  horse- 
power per  year,  but  that  steam  can  be  produced  for,  say,  $27, 
the  water-power  plant  will  not  be  built  and  the  steam-power 
win.  If,  however,  the  water-power  could  be  delivered  for  $24, 
the  difference  might  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  hydro-electric 
investment.  It  is  this  slight  variation  in  the  charges  against 
taxes,  sinking  funds  etc./'  further  states  this  commission, 
*' which  makes  these  differences  loom  so  large/'* 

Water  Supphf,  Storage,  and  Pondage. — **The  possibility," 
states  Walter  McCulloch,  ''of  every  project  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  must  be  determined  upon  economic,  hydrographic, 
topographic,  and  geologic  data :  the  economic  to  determine  the 
necessity  for  steam-power  regulation  by  the  storage  of  its  sur- 
plus waters;  the  hydrogi'aphic,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  con- 
trolled under  material  conditions  and  what  may  be  effected  by 
sueli  control ;  the  topographic,  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  watershed  and  the  location  and  availability  of 
reser%^oir  sites  for  water  storage  and  the  geologic  to  determine 
the  practicability  and  safety  of  the  sites  selected  for  reservoir 
dams,  embankments  and  other  structures  appurtenant  thereto. 
Without  such  data,  no  water  storage  study  can  be  made  com- 
plcte,  and  the  value  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  would  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  whole  investigation  rests/'* 

The  economic  necessity  of  storage  of  water  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  source  of  water.  If 
the  supply  is  irregular  or  fluctuates  with  seasonal  changes,  two 
different  kinds  of  storage  problems  are  confronted  j  the  daily 


*A  brief  preimrotl  hy  the  PuhUc  Policy  Committee  and  Advisory 
Members  of  tlip  Amorican  Institute  of  Klectricul  Engineers  and  pre- 
sented at  the  public  bearing  before  the  T'liittnl  States  National  Water- 
wayR  Commifislon,  liYaMbinirton.  I>.  i\,  November  21,  Ifill. 

'Walter  McCulloch.  Conscrratkm  of  Wafrr  (In  the  Chester  8.  Lyman 
Lecture  Series,  ll>r2.  before  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tiflo  Scbooi,  Yale  Univ.,  p.  13). 
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and  the  seasonal.  Where  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  seasonal  maximum  and  minimum  flow  of  a  stream, 
pondage  or  storage  is  necessary.  In  this  case  the  value  of  the 
water-power  will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  construction  as 
compared  to  the  advantages  of  the  utilization  of  steam  and  the 
market  for  the  current.  A  large  supply  of  water  might  be 
secured  but  the  character  of  the'  accessible  industries  which 
could  use  the  current  would  not  warrant  the  large  expenditures 
to  secure  the  supply.  Proper  economies  used  in  the  impound- 
ing of  the  water  itself  also  often  determine  whether  the  enter- 
prise will  be  profitable.  A  correct  retention  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season  may  so  increase  the  rates  of  flow  during  the 
dry  season  that  steam  auxiliaries  are  not  essential. 

The  flow  of  water  in  a  stream  is  dependent  upon  the  inten- 
sity, distribution,  and  amount  per  annum  of  rainfall,  the 
topographical  features,  character  and  size  of  the  drainage  area, 
fluctuation  of  temperature,  rapidity  of  evaporation,  character 
and  density  of  vegetation,  and  soil  characteristics  that  affect  the 
run-off.*  The  existence  of  large  bodies  of  water  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  large  supply  of  water  for  power  flow,  as  evap- 
oration may  take  place  as  fast  as  the  water  enters  from  feeding 
streams.  With  so  many  factors  affecting  the  character  of  the 
water  supply,  the  danger  in  assembling  hasty  and  short  dura- 
tion data  is  obvious.'  Engineers  have  made  examination  of 
proposed  power-sites  and  on  the  basis  of  two  or  three  months' 
rainfall  estimated  the  probable  water  supply.  The  result  has 
often  spelled  failure.  Rains  vary  with  the  season  and  from 
year  to  year,  in  a  ratio  of  20  to  100  and  even  more.  No  com- 
putation estimating  the  minimum  amount  would  be  safe  without 
data  covering  a  long  period.  A  good  illustration  of  the  errors 
which  may  be  experienced  in  taking  too  short  records  was 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  ConconuUy  reservoir  in  Wash- 


^The  Hydrographic  Manual  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Papers  No,  94 ;  other  Water  Supply  Papers  give  a  complete  description  of 
how  run-offs  are  obtained. 

•George  Fillmore  Swain  cites  an  interesting  example  of  a  variation 
between  his  own  experience  and  the  estimates  of  two  other  prominent 
engineers  on  the  flow  of  the  Merrimac  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
(G.  F.  Swain,  /Mtf.,  p.  179.) 
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ington,  in  which  the  records  for  five  years  indicated  a  minimnni 
annual  supply  of  29,000  acre  feet,  which  two  years  later  showed 
19^220  and  15,860  acre  feet  respectively.  An  average  rain- 
fall at  the  source  of  a  stream  at  one  season  of  the  year  may 
create  a  very  strong  flow  through  an  arid  or  semi-arid  region, 
but  at  another  period  the  rapid  evaporation  will  largely  con- 
sume the  w^ater  supply. 

Topography  and  geological  formation  may  cause  such  a 
rapid  running  off  of  the  water  during  seasous  that  the  cost  of 
securing  the  water  is  increased  many  fokL*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  drainage  area  has  a  consistently  regular  source,  it 
makes  possible  the  operation  of  plants  which,  if  dependent  on 
summer  streams,  would  often  be  forced  to  close.  Further  to 
insure  an  adequate  w^ater  supply,  not  only  the  sources  of  supply 
but  also  a  large  drainage  area  should  be  controlled.  Past  rec- 
ords of  supply  may  be  good,  but  what  may  happen  to  this 
source  of  supply  without  a  very  large  control  of  sources  is  an- 
other question.  Denuding  our  mountains  and  bills  of  their 
forests  has  dried  up  certain  former  sources  of  water  supply. 
Mountain  snows,  while  they  furnish  an  excellent  supply  of 
water,  are  not  always  dependable  for  a  continuous  supply  as  has 
been  experienced  in  the  flow  of  Rocky  Mountain  streams* 
Where  the  area  of  supply  is  small,  there  is  greater  danger  of 
depletion,  especially  if  a  competing  concern  can  divert  water 
for  other  purposes  without  violating  riparian  rights.  To  in- 
sure a  company's  water  supply  against  these  possible  exigencies 
and  thus  from  exhaustion,  demands  the  control  of  a  very  large 
drainage  area. 

After  a  sur\^ey  of  the  sources  of  water  assures  a  sufficient 
supply,  the  possibilities  and  cost  of  constructing  storage  facili- 
ties must  be  considered.  If  a  natural  lake  or  basin  exists 
for  the  making  of  a  lake-reservoir^  construction  costs  may  be 
small,  but  in  some  eases  the  work  of  securing  a  safe  discbarge 
of  the  flood  waters  of  the  stream  in  natural  basins  is  expensive 
in  proportion  to  the  capacity  obtained.     Also,  these  natural 

^Daniel  W,  Mead.  Water-potcer  Engineering  (lOOS),  pp.  70*105.  Also 
?ee  Eric  A,  Lof,  David  R.  Hujshmore,  H ifdro-Elcciric  8iatiGn9  (1017), 
cbapg.  I  and  ii. 
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basins  or  dried  up  lake  beds,  may  allow  enormous  wastes  in 
seepage  and  Bubterraiiean  outlets,  and  may  therefore  be  un- 
serviceable. The  Deer  Fleet  Reservoir  near  Boise,  Idaho,  in 
1909  was  filled  with  about  60,000  acre  feet  of  water  when  com- 
pleted, the  greater  part  of  whieh  was  lost  by  seepage,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  roeks  or  soils  be  able  to  retain  the  foonda* 
tion  of  dam  construction.  The  necessity  of  going  to  any  great 
depth  to  obtain  a  solid  foundation  for  the  reservoir  walls  rap- 
idly forces  up  the  cost  of  construction.  With  the  enormous 
initial  outlays  which  must  be  made  in  securing  a  sufficient  and 
nninterrupted  water  supply,  it  is  readily  seen  how  important 
become  the  conditions  affecting  this  supply  and  the  costs  of 
retaining  it,' 

When  water  supply  and  construction  costs  have  been  se- 
cured^ are  they  warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  or  poten- 
tial market  for  electric  current!  As  this  has  been  referred 
to  under  a  previous  topic,  the  reader  is  here  only  again  re- 
minded of  its  importance. 

Riparian  Rights. — ^The  law  of  riparian  rights  is  still  in  a 
formative  state  and  considerable  variation  exists  between  the 
statutes  of  the  various  states.  Courts,  also,  have  differed  con- 
siderably in  the  intei-pretation  of  these  statutes.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  courts  have  been  influenced  by  the  location 
of  the  water  supply,  t.  e.,  whether  in  a  humid  or  arid  region. 
For  example,  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Washington, 
which  is  humid,  has  had  several  decisions  varjnng  from  those 
of  the  arid  eastern  section  of  the  state.  The  same  originally 
was  true  of  the  decisions  of  the  California  Courts*  The  doc- 
trine of  * 'appropriation  of  use'*  which  has  lieen  widely  adopted 
by  the  western  arid  states  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statutes 
and  court  decisions  of  the  humid  states  of  the  East,  which  hold 
to  the  old  English  practice  tluit  each  landed  proprietor  must 
permit  the  flow  of  a  stream  bordering  his  land  to  continue  un- 
abated  in  either  quality  or  quantity, 

Tlicre  have  been,  consequently,  innumerable  controversies 

*Ja  T.  JuhfiBcm  has  gif m  a  very  satUfactory  inilde  for  the  collectlmi 
and  complllDie  of  reports  nnd  flelc!  duta  for  electric  r»ower  conipanU**  In 
ttie  Annual  Rrpori  ftir  1914  of  the  Watcr-potciy  Dcfiurtment  (Cuuada). 
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and  court  decisions  have  frequently  conflicted.  This  situation 
has  not  only  involved  a  number  of  projects  in  large  legal  ex- 
penses, but  has  placed  their  securities  in  a  doubtful,  and  not 
infrequently,  a  precarious  position.  While  the  laws  are  rap- 
idly becoming  more  uniform  and  established  by  court  decisions, 
the  importance  of  water-rights  enters  to  a  large  measure,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  security,  not  only  of  hydro-electric  but  also  of 
water  company*  and  irrigation  bonds.*  A  brief  statement,  conse- 
quently, of  riparian  rights  in  the  arid  states  might  be  of  value. 

There  are  in  existence  now  in  the  western  states,  three  dis- 
tinct doctrines  of  riparian  rights.  A  very  small  acreage  in 
nearly  all  of  the  states  uses  water  under  the  old  common  law 
doctrine.  In  the  states  created  out  of  the  acquisition  from 
Mexico,  another  small  acreage  uses  water  under  the  old  Spanish 
and  Mexican  grants.  The  great  majority  of  irrigated  farms  are 
being  watered  under  the  ''appropriation  and  use"  of  riparian 
rights ;  i.  e,,  all  water  may  be  put  to  any  beneficial  use  under 
the  regulation  of  the  state. 

The  manner  of  the  acquisition  of  water  rights  under  these 
statutes  is  extremely  variable.  In  Arizona,  California,  Kansas, 
Montana  and  Washington,  the  only  requirement  is  the  posting 
of  a  notice  at  the  point  of  diversion  stating  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  taken.  The  chief  difficulty  here  arises  in  valuing  the 
record,  as  the  only  records  available  are  those  of  the  individual 
counties  and  these  are  incomplete.  If  prior  appropriations 
experience  a  shortage  of  water,  later  appropriations  must  take 
what  is  left.  This  brings  the  matter  into  the  courts.  The  suit 
is  usually  a  long  drawn-out  process,  as  most  states  now  require 
that  the  suit  include  all  parties  affected  by  the  same  water 
supply.  One  case  has  been  reported  to  have  included  nearly 
four  thousand  individuals. 

All  states  except  Colorado'  require  that  the  appropriator 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  state.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
Wyoming  system,*  which  has  been  largely  copied  by  the  other 

'Chap,  xxiii. 

*Chap.  xxxl. 

•Colorado  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  laws  regulating  Irrigation. 

*Law  drafted  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead. 
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states.  Though  Colorado  does  not  require  a  permit,  it  does 
require  that  eonstrueilon  shall  bcj^in  within  a  stated  period. 
Nebraska,  Nevada^  Texas  and  Wyoming  are  tlie  only  states  Imv- 
injf  administration  hoards  to  determine  speeifically  what  the^*© 
rights  are,  In  the  other  states,  if  a  right  is  disputed,  it  must  be 
adjusted  by  the  eourts.  This  has  resulted  in  many  complieations, 
and  these  difficulties  must  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  it  is  so 
easy  to  destroy  priority.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  water  rights  in  the  United  States,  though  considered 
valid,  have  not  been  adjudicated*  **0n  the  other  hand,"  states 
Mr*  Samuel  Portier,  '*tho  fact  that  tie  right  has  been  adjudi- 
cated or  defined  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  extent  or 
value  of  the  right,  as  the  appropriator  may  l>e  entitled  only  in 
time  of  flood,  only  when  the  flow  is  considerably  above  the  low 
fliunmer  stage,  or  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  yearj  the  right 
may  have  been  adjudicated  as  again^st  only  part  of  the  other 
claims  from  the  same  source  of  supply/'* 

Public  Regulation  of  Wdter-Power* — Until  very  recent 
years,  all  water-power  regulation  has  been  bascil  on  private 
rights  and  public  safety,  and  not  on  specific  statutes  established 
on  economic  grounds.  But  the  development  of  water-power  haa 
led  to  some  important  legislation  aflfecting  its  regulation.  Th© 
enabling  acts  and  many  state  constitutions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Pacific  Coast  states  make  all  navigable  streams 
public  highways,  consequently  public'  property.  In  many  of 
the  interior  states,  however,  which  have  adopted  the  distinction 
of  the  English  law,  non-navigable  streams  above  tide  are  con- 
sidered as  private  property  and  belong  to  the  riparian  owner. 
The  Atlantic  Seaboard  states  have  also  followed  the  English 
interpretation  with  important  mollifications/ 


»8nrnnW  Fortler  Pifr  of  Water  in  JrHtjoiUm  (tOia>,  p.  \K 
IIiIr  topic  HhcMilii  he  elodcly  stncUed  wlfh  rhe  topic  on  HIpaHan 
Rlictitfi. 

•The  two  foUi*wliiic  rc'fcroow^e  wUl  give  the  reader  a  eoocl  vlinr  of 
this  prot>lpm:  Rome  (I,  Tlrown.  LimiiatianM  of  Frdrral  Conirot  of 
Wtifrrvotrf-r:  John  A.  F^alrHc,  PuMU-  Hrftuldiinn  of  Wotrr-imwrr  in  the 
Vmiird  StntcB  and  Europe,  MichUfan  Lair  Ri'viar,  vn].  ix.  No,  i\  (Ajir.. 

*The  law  of  prior  appraprlnttfrn  mllnd  tlie  Colorado  doctrine.  U  Ui 
forcp  \n  Arizona,  Colurado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Neradi,  Utah,  and 
Wjoailng* 
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The  difBculty  with  water-power  companie-s  has  arisen  over 
the  eonfusioa  of  what  constitutes  a  navipjable  stream.  For 
example,  the  Economy  Light  and  Power  Ccnipany  of  Illinois, 
which  was  prevented  from  even  starting  a  newly  eonstrueted 
plant,  claimed  title  to  the  river  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines  River 
as  a  riparian  owner,  and  by  grants  given  by  the  Canal 
Commission.  The  company's  claims  were  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state'  but  the  United  States  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  1921  rendered  a  decision  against  the 
company.  While  riparian  owners,  as  power-companies,  have 
rights  even  in  navigable  streams,  they  are  limited  by  Federal 
and  state  laws  purporting  to  represent  public  interests.  The 
United  States  Sopremc  Court  in  several  important  decisions 
has  very  definitely  stated  that,  where  a  river  is  wholly  within 
tlic  boundaries  of  a  state,  that  state  has  complete  plenary 
powers'  and  '*what  it  has  it  may  keep  and  give  no  reason  for 
its  will."  The  state  authority,  together  with  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  navigable  streams,'  has,  unless 
the  titles  of  power-rights  are  quite  definitely  established  before 
the  installation  of  the  plant,  caused  large  losses  in  many  long 
drawn-out  litigations. 

Wliere  large  sums  are  put  in  fixed  property  accounts,  the 
proposed  ten-year  franchise  for  power-rights  is  too  precarious 
for  any  investor  to  consider,  unless  there  is  a  very  definite 
clause  in  the  franchise  stating  that  a  renewal  will  be  permitted 
or  the  company  will  be  compensated  for  the  full  value  of  the 
plant.  If  the  franchise  can  be  renewed,  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  taxation  and  a  lowering  of  the  rates  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  discounted  by  the  investor  in  order  that  the 
total  average  income  from  the  investment  may  be  calculated. 
While  conservation  propaganda  should  be  carried  forward, 
many  of  the  unscientific  schemes  proposed  for  regulating  water- 
power  rights  would  bring  untold  injury  to  the  power-plants 
working  under  the  burden  of  the  larger  outlays.  Inelastic  regu- 
lation must  make  the  company  with  a  $700  outlay  per  horse- 
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power  bear  an  unwarranted  financial  burden  in  comparison 
with  the  company  on  whom  th^  same  obligation  is  plaeetl  liut 
whose  cost  is  only  $75  per  horse-power.  Fortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  largest  companies  eome  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government;  consequently,  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  state  c<>mmisaions.  This  also  gives  them 
greater  rights  in  franchise  privileges. 

Construction  Costs. — As  with  all  public  utility  construction 
coats,  no  standard  can  be  fixed.  Costs  with  equally  successful 
records  have  varied  from  less  than  $50  to  $1,000  per  horse- 
power. For  illustration,  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  Lock- 
port,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $252.80  per  horse-power/  the  plant 
at  Columbus,  Georgia,  at  $50,"  and  that  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba, 
at  $156.  The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
showed  estimates  for  seventeen  different  power-plants  in  Ontario 
on  the  same  stream  with  a  variation  from  $61  to  $203  per  horse- 
power. As  a  rule,  other  conditions  being  e<iual,  llic  larger 
plants  are  built  at  a  smaller  unit  cost  than  smaller  plants. 
Geographical  and  climatic  conditions  affecting  the  source  of  the 
water  supply  vary  greatly.  Obstacles  to  the  eonstruetion  of  a 
solid  foundation  for  dams — such  as  the  protection  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  power-house  from  floods,  ice,  destructive  shalings, 
and  slides  which  require  expensive  excavation — vary  with  every 
project  and  are  responsible  for  the  differences  in  dam  and 
power-house  construction  costs.  The  erection  of  transmission 
wires  and  transforming  stations,  if  the  power-plant  is  greatly 
removed  from  the  market,  may  also  become  costly  items  in 
construction  costs.  Even  where  the  dam  and  power-house  costs 
are  reasonably  low%  costly  long  distance  transmission  wires  may 
more  than  offset  the  advantages  of  the  former. 

With  these  difficult  problems  in  construction  involved,  the 
care  necessary  in  the  examination  of  construction  costs  of  new 
projects  needs  no  emphasis.  The  surest  safeguard  is  an  experi- 
enced and  reputable  finn  of  engineers.  Most  of  the  serious 
losses  from  faulty  construction,  in  the  past,  have  been  tJie  remit 
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of  the  errors  of  experienced  engineers  with  a  lack  of  professional 
conservatism.  Cognizance  must  then  certainly  first  be  taken 
of  the  character  of  the  engineering  firm  employed,  even  if  the 
engineering  reports  are  carefully  scrutinized.  The  most  posi- 
tive e^adenee  obtainable  of  the  accuracy  of  the  engineering 
report,  is  the  record  of  the  correctness  of  the  firm's  pre\dou3 
judgments.  Faulty  judgment  upon  the  initial  outlay  necessary 
for  installation  has  often  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  failure  of  a 
project.  When  the  fund  raised  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  has  been  exhausted  without  the  completion  of  the  plant, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  additional  funds.  The  author 
has  in  mind  a  hydro- elect  He  plant  the  construction  cost  of  which 
the  engineer  had  largely  underestimated  because  of  the  unfore- 
seen difficidty  in  the  eonstrnction  of  the  dam  on  account  of 
peculiar  geological  formations.  The  practice  followed  in  some 
hydro-electric  bond  issues  has  been  to  include  in  the  mortgage 
a  limitation  clause  that  will  prevent  the  issue  of  more  bonds. 
If  an  unforeseen  condition  should  arise  or  the  estimates  prove 
in  error,  the  difficulty  in  securing  additional  funds  to  com- 
plete the  project  would  be  greatly  increased,  though,  as  stated 
later,  such  a  limitation  clause  ordinarily  strengthens  the  secu- 
rity of  these  bonds. 

Over-estimating  the  future  has  been  a  common  fault  with 
hydro-electric  projects,  as  with  irrigation  companies,  both  of 
which  are  compelled  to  build  for  the  future  more  largely  than 
any  other  public  utility.  It  is  quite  essential,  that  where  the 
permanent  outlay  is  so  large,  construction  must  anticipate  the 
future  demand  for  several  years  to  come,  but  building  for  a 
too  distant  future  incurs  a  fixed  charge  for  the  present  that 
is  too  large  to  carry  on  the  basis  of  existing  earnings.  If  a 
slump  in  industries  also  takes  place,  as  from  1911  to  1915, 
the  burden  upon  these  companies  will  be  greatly  aggravated. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  several  hydro-electric  power 
companies  would  have  passed  into  receivership  had  not  the 
European  war  occurred  at  the  time  it  did.  The  tremendous 
demand  which  sprang  up,  almost  over  night*  from  our  Allies 
for  all  forms  of  mineral  products  created  a  capacity  demand 
for  power.    As  a  general  rule  past  experience  has  demonstrated 
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the  advisability  of  discounting  the  estimated  prospects  of  a 
new  enterprise  not  yet  constructed. 

In  iletermininK  the  amount  of  water  supply^  one  thing 
already  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  the  necessity 
of  constructing  auxiliary  steam-power  where  the  water  supply 
is  not  sufficient  or  is  intermittent.  If  this  is  necessary,  it  means 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  construction, 
which  increasos  the  costs  of  construction  and  a!so  of  operation. 
Again  in  new  enterprises,  if  the  estimates  show  the  immediate 
necessity  or  even  the  eventual  need  of  constructing  auxiliary 
power-plants^  there  should  be  a  more  careful  checking  of  any 
reports  offeree]  upon  the  properties  than  where  the  power  is  to 
be  furnishetl  entirely  by  water.  If  steam  is  eventually  to  fur* 
nish  a  large  part  of  the  power»  the  location  of  the  plant  may 
also  place  it  in  serious  competitioUt  as  already  suggested,  with 
steam-plants  more  favorably  located  near  the  market. 

Earnings  and  Operation  Costs.^— For  the  technical  mea5?- 
urements  and  analysis  of  earnings  and  costs  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  discussion  of  these  topics  under  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Bonds.  As  with  the  electric  light  companies,  the  con- 
tinuation of  earnings  of  hydro-electric  companies  depends  upon 
the  diversity  of  the  industries  within  the  power  area.  In  secur- 
ing the  use  of  electricity  by  existing  manufactures  and  induc- 
ing new  industries  to  locate  within  its  area,  the  hydro-eleetric 
company  has  the  same  problem  of  obtaining  a  diversification  for 
its  current  and  leveling  down  its  peak  load,  as  has  the  electric 
light  companies."  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  the  daily 
load  there  is  also  the  seasonal  demand,  which,  like  the  daily 
demand,  is  usually  greater  in  the  winter  months  owing  to  the 
shorter  hours  of  srunlight  from  November  to  April.  Obviously, 
if  the  load  factor  in  one  company  is  60  per  cent  as  compared 
to  30  per  cent  in  another,  the  gross  income,  other  things  equal, 
should  be  correspondingly  greater  in  the  former.  And  it  is 
aiwa^-s  with  the  increase  of  this  load  factor  that  the  advantages 
of  the  hydro.eIectric  power  plants  are  increased  over  steam- 
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power.  This  is  because  of  the  large  ratio  of  fixed  investment  to 
operating  costs.  To  Keeure  the  largest  loaii  however,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  uses  of  current  sold  be  distributed  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours.  This  di.stribution  is  at  least  greatly  en- 
couraged by  giving  lower  rates. 

Where  both  size  and  diversity  in  the  market  for  current 
can  be  secured,  the  hydro-electric  power-company  has  a  very 
large  advantage  in  its  low^  operating  ratio.  The  operating  ratio 
usually  has  an  a%^erage  range  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  And 
with  a  certainty  of  steadiness  of  income^  the  operating  ratio  is 
subject  to  little  fluctuation,  as  material  and  labor  costs  do  not 
effect  hydro-electric  power  companies  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
do  other  public  utilities.  With  conditions  assured,  hydro- 
electric companies  are  enabled  to  carry  safely  a  much  larger 
fixed  charge  than  other  companies. 

Market  a7id  Bond  Ckaracierisfics. — Water-power  bonds  are 
rapidly  gaining  a  wider  marketj  though  they  are  still  narrowly 
held.  The  larger  development  of  this  industry  has  been  so 
recent  that  the  public  has  not  become  familiar  with  hydro- 
electric securities.  While  the  market  in  these  securities  will 
broaden,  it  will  never  become  very  active  or  speculative.  The 
industry  is  of  such  a  character  that,  if  conservative  and  reliably 
engineers  have  constructed  the  plant  and  made  the  estimates, 
fairly  accurate  valuations  can  be  placed  upon  the  properties^ 
though,  as  already  pointed  out  errors  may  be  made  during  the 
period  of  ^on^rtniction.  Errors  are  also  more  likely  to  occur 
in  the  estimates  of  future  growth  than  in  the  immediate 
earning  power.  Water-power  projects,  however,  after  they  are 
once  established  and  seasoned,  are  without  question,  a  very  de- 
sirable form  of  security  for  the  conservative  investor. 

To  insure  this  stability,  it  is  assumed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  contracts  are  on  hand  to  cover  the  life  of  the  bonds.  This 
should  be  demanded  in  a  new  enterprise,  though  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community  and  with  the  increasing  price  of  coal, 
renewal  privileges  would  be  advantageous. 

Because  of  the  narrow  market,  these  bonds,  except  those  of 
a  few  of  the  very  largest  companies,  are  not  always  readily  con- 
vertible,  especially   in   a  strained   market.     But   where  well 
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•elected,  they  do  not  tumallj"  suffer  severe  relapses  in  market 
price.  While  these  bonds  would  not  meet  the  full  requiixjments 
of  a  business  surplus,  they  do  meet  all  the  requirenieuts  of  a 
trust  estate  where  convertibility  is  not  demanded. 

Power-plant  bonds  are  now  practically  all  protecteil  by 
ekuses  limiting  any  additional  issues  to  a  given  percentage  of 
actually  installed  extensions  or  additions.  This  sometimes^ 
though  it  prevents  any  overburden  of  fixed  obligation,  is  elastic 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  protection,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  inereases  the  strength  of  the  outstanding  bonds. 

These  bonds  are  so  well  distributed  among  the  different 
olaaws  of  clients  that  no  one  class  can  be  said  to  I'epresent  a 
typical  distributing  market.  However,  several  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  last  ten  years  with  common  stock  bonuses  which  have 
been  sold  at  a  discount,  must  be  considered  as  speculations  rather 
than  as  investments. 

The  majority  of  the  hydro-electric  bonds  that  havo  come  on 
to  the  market  have  been  for  new  enterprises.  This  has  meant 
that  the  project  is  untried  and  the  risks  have  not  all  been 
tested.  The  dependence  of  the  project,  first,  on  the  reliability 
of  the  engineers*  estimates,  and  second,  on  the  available  market 
for  the  power  supply,  necessitates,  as  do  all  untried  enterprises 
a  very  close  examination.  When  the  interests  that  control  the 
water  supply  also  control  the  industry,  these  risks  are  mate- 
rially lessened  or  do  not  exist.  In  an  established  power-plant, 
the  possible  extensions  of  the  market,  alone,  need  careful 
scrutiny. 


CHAPTER  XXm 
PRIVATE  WATER  COMPANY  BONDS 

Water-works  companies  are  the  oldest  of  the  public  utili- 
ties. As  early  as  1592,  Peter  Moi*rys,  a  Dutch  engineer,  secured 
a  lease  on  one  of  the  arehes  of  the  London  Bridf^e  and  eon- 
stnicted  a  system  for  distributing  water  through  wooden  pipes. 
This  was  known  as  the  Old  London  Bridge  Company. 

As  a  relatively  greater  proportion  of  the  water-works  plants 
in  the  large  cities  are  controlled  by  the  municipalities,  the 
total  capitalization  of  iminicipally  owned  plants  largely  exceeds 
the  capitalization  of  privately  owned  corporations.  Only  six 
cities  of  over  100,000  population  in  the  United  States  now  have 
privately  owned  plants.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  movement  toward  municipal  ownership  is  increasing.  Even 
in  quarters  where  municipal  o%\Tiersbip  of  other  utiHties  has 
been  bitterly  foogbt,  there  has  been  little  public  opposition  to 
the  municipalization  of  water-works  plants,  though  the  pro- 
prietors have  never  given  them  up  without  a  strong  fight.  As  a 
rule  conservatively  established  and  well  managed  water-works 
corporations  have  been  very  profltable.  They  are  simple  to 
operate  and  are  easy  to  maintain  when  well  constructed,  and  of 
all  the  public  utilities  are  the  easiest  to  manage  where  cordial 
public  relationships  have  been  established. 

Unfortunatel}",  many  private  water-companies  have  been  the 
easy  butt  of  unprincipled  political  bosses,  though  the  fraudu- 
lent practice  of  some  of  the  companies  in  the  early  years  of 
water-plant  development  gave  their  ghare  of  encouragement  to 
the  opposition  of  privately  owned  plants.  And  out  of  these 
early  experiences  developed  the  pennanent  and  large  tendency 
toward  municipal  control.  Notwithstanding  this  tendency,  how- 
ever, probably  more  than  half  a  billion  in  securities  of  private 
water-plants  is  outstanding^  though  they  are  least  popular  as  a 
class  of  public  utility  securities. 
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Territory  and  PoptUation. — The  character  and  topography 
of  the  territory  in  which  a  water-system  is  located  determine 
whether  the  gravity  system  may  be  used  or  whether  continuous 
pumping  is  necessary.  The  latter  system  is  more  expensive  to 
build  and  to  maintain.  The  character  of  the  topography  and 
soil  also  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  expense  of  installation 
and  maintenance  of  water-mains  and  aqueducts,  as  well  as  a 
difference  in  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  water  supply.  As 
with  all  public  utilities,  however,  these  physical  determinants 
must  be  studied  in  relation  to  both  the  number  and  distribution 
of  population.  A  widely  distributed  population,  especially 
where  pumping  is  required,  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
operation  as  well  as  of  construction.  A  number  of  instances 
are  to  be  found  where  a  city  much  smaller  in  population  but 
more  closely  concentrated  is  very  much  more  profitable  than  a' 
larger  city  with  a  widely  distributed  population. 

A  considerable  variation  also  often  exists  in  water  consump* 
tion.  A  wealthy  suburb  like  Evanston,  Illinois,  for  example, 
uses  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  water  than  the  majority  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  of  a  similar  size.  A  difference  will 
also  be  found  between!  cities  using  meters  and  cities  which  give 
unlimited  use  of  water.  As  metering  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
wasteful  use  of  water,  it  automatically  results  in  a  saving  to 
the  pumping  station.  Similar  variations  will  also  occur  in 
different  types  of  manufacturing  towns. 

Supply^  and  QtuiUty  of  Water. — The  quantity  of  water  is 
the  first  requisite.  If  the  water  supply  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  proper  standard  of  purity,  it  can  be  filtered,  though  ex- 
tensive filtration  plants  add  materially  to  the  costs.  But  there 
is  no  substitute  if  the  quantity  of  water  needed  is  not  obtain- 
able. With  every  water-plant,  the  questions  to  be  raised  are: 
Has  the  present  water  supply  always  been  constant!  If  the 
rainfall  is  irregular,  are  the  reservoir  facilities  of  sufiicient 
capacity  to  tide  the  demand  through  a  drought!  Is  the  water 
supply  sufiBcient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  a  growing 

^The  reader  should  review  the  topics  Water  Supply,  Storage  and 
Pondage,  Riparian  and  Public  Regulation  of  Water-power ;  chap,  xxil^ 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Securities. 
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population,  and  for  how  long?  Are  there  any  sources  of  water 
supply  not  yet  tapped  that  will  be  available  and  what  will  ho 
the  cost  of  securing  the  supply?  If  water  supplies  are  avail- 
able, what  difficulties  of  water  rights  may  arise?  Can  tho 
gra^aty  system  used  be  employed,  especially  in  bringing  water 
from  greater  distances?  For  an  answer  to  these  questions  we 
are  dependent  on  the  engineer. 

A  water-works  company  will  usually  have  at  least  one  of 
five  sources  Irom  which  it  may  obtain  its  water  supply ;  namely, 
lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  springs,  and  wells.  The  engineering  prob- 
lems, involving  the  water  supply  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
it  from  one  or  more  of  these  sources  and  the  necessity  or  not  of 
filtration,  are  too  complex  to  allow  of  a  generalized  statement. 
The  engineering  problems  involving  the  cost  of  installation  and 
operation,  which  are  the  phases  of  the  problem  the  investor  is 
interested  in,  must  be  analyzed  in  each  individual  case. 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  supply  is  illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  New  York  City, 
through  an  expenditure  of  $162,000,000,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  which  would  be  outside  of  the  dangers  of  pollution. 
Los  Angeles  has  also  spent  an  enormous  sum  on  an  aque- 
duct which  brings  water  230  miles  from  the  mountains.  San 
Francisco  obtained  consent  of  the  Federal  government  to  con- 
struct a  dam  at  Hetch  Hetchy  in  order  to  obtain  its  supply  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  conveying  the  water  142  miles. 
New  Orleans  made  an  expenditure  of  $24,000,000.  A  number  of 
water  companies  in  the  older  and  larger  cities  have  suffered 
hea\^  financial  losses,  as  the  cities'  growth  has  endangered  the 
purity  of  their  water  supply  and  forced  them  to  seek  new 
sources  of  supply*  The  vital  importance  of  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply  must  never  be  overlooked,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  will  so  completely  arouse  a  community  to  action,  and  with 
justice,  as  to  be  led  to  believe  that  the  safeguarding  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  has  been  neglected.  Companies  which  have 
followed  the  policy  of  overlooking  this  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity have  eventually  suffered,  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
forced  to  surrender  their  property  at  a  sacrifice. 

While  conveyance  of  water  from  a  great  distance  increases 
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cost  of  construction,  it  usually  guarantees  pure  water  without 
the  necessity  of  filtration.  Longer  transportation  also  gen- 
erally gives  an  even  greater  benefit  in  the  use  of  the  gravity 
systems.  In  a  greater  part  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys 
the  gravity  systems  are  impossible  and  all  water  must  be 
pumped. 

Filtration  is  also  often  needed  in  this  area ;  and  since  filtra- 
tion adds  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  water  plants  so  affected  are  less  profitable.  With  cities 
and  towns  closely  adjacent  to  mountains  or  high  elevations  hav- 
ing a  water  supply,  even  the  initial  costs  of  gravity  systems  may 
be  nominal. 

Large  variables  exist  in  the  cost  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining supply  reservoirs.  The  topography  may  be  of  such 
character  that  the  building  of  a  reservoir  is  difficult  and  costly. 
In  other  instances  an  ideal  situation  may  exist  together  with  all 
material  for  construction  at  hand.  Again,  there  may  be  soil 
conditions,  and  difiiculties  in  drainage  that  make  it  hard  to  pro- 
tect against  the  pollution  of  the  water. 

Statutory  legislation  and  court  decisions  affecting  water 
rights  vary  to  such  an  extent  among  the  various  states  that 
proper  legislation  protecting  the  present  and  future  water  sup- 
ply should  be  be  assured.*  Where  a  town  is  securing  its  water 
supply  from  a  river  it  is  quite  possible  under  some  existing 
statutes  for  the  water  to  be  diverted  for  another  purpose  far- 
ther up  the  stream.  Because  of  the  vital  necessity  of  water  to 
the  existence  of  human  beings,  however,  there  has  undoubtdly 
been  less  difiiculty  in  securing  protective  legislation  and  fav- 
orable judicial  decisions  for  town  and  city  water  supply  than 
for  the  irrigation  and  water-power  projects.  Existing  legis- 
lation should  also  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
curing increased  water  rights  when  necessary  at  not  too  great 
a  cost.  The  profits  of  a  very  prosperous  water  plant  might  all 
be  requisitioned  for  several  years  as  the  result  of  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  additional  water  rights. 


^See    topic    on    Riparian    Rights    in    cbap.    xxii,    Hydro-Electric 
Securities. 
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Plani  and  Equipment, — To  secure  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  property  and  equipment,  it  is  again  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  an  engineer's  detailed  report.  Without  it  no  intelli- 
gent comparison  can  be  made  between  the  capitalization  and 
property  values.  A  ivell  constructed  building  and  water  mains 
of  good  cast  iron  throughout  the  system  with  a  capacity  to  take 
care  of  a  legitimate  expansion  constitute  as  near  a  permanent 
security,  outside  of  land  itself^  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the 
field  of  investments.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fixity 
does  not  always  beget  profits.  If  pumping  is  required,  the  cost 
of  equipment  in  machinery  and  boilers  is  materially  increased, 
though  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  construction. 
Where  the  construction  has  been  well  done,  thei^e  is  little 
depreciation^  for  deterioration  of  this  type  of  building  and 
water  mains  is  very  slow.  If  construction  has  not  been  such 
as  to  allow  for  tlie  needs  of  a  growing  city,  serious  losses  are  apt 
to  result  from  obsolescence  rather  than  from  the  actual  wearing 
out  of  buildings  and  equipment.  But  this  is  not  a  very  difii- 
cult  matter  to  ascertain.  The  danger  of  the  use  of  poor  mate- 
rial in  water-mains  wbich  can  be  covered  with  paint  and  then 
buried  is  less  prevalent  today  than  it  was  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  ago,  though  an  occasional  example  of  fraud  now  and  then 
comes  to  light. 

Depreciation. — Allowance  for  depreciation,  even  where  it  is 
as  slow  as  in  a  water  plant,  has  become  a  recognized  principle 
by  the  courts.  Though  the  exact  rate  and  method  of  procedure 
in  determining  what  it  shall  be  is  no  more  agreed  upon  with 
water  companies  tban  with  other  public  utilities,  the  final  results 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same'  The  amount  of 
machinery,  etc.,  for  pumping  must  necessarily  account  for 
a  considerable  variation  in  machinery  investments.  With  a 
very  rapid  growth  in  population  obsole^sccnce  may  become 
an  even  greater  item  and  require  a  corresponding  increase  in 
earnings. 


^Ihid.;  Des  Moines  Water  Company  vs.  City  of  Des  Moines,  lf*2 
Fed.  m3,  i^ept.  l(i,  irni.  Knoxville  vs.  Knoxvllle  Water  Compauy,  212 
V.  S.  1,  14,  2\).     Supreme  Court  148,  152,  53  L.  Ed-  371. 
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Capitalhafion  and  Earnings.^ — The  majority  of  the  con- 
servatively manajred  and  financed  private  water  eompanies  show 
a  capitalization  per  capita  of  population  served,  of  between 
thirty*five  and  forty-five  dollars.  Ordinarily  cities  and  towns 
below  50,000  population  should  not  have  a  capitalization  of  over 
forty  dollarn  per  capita  if  the  securities  of  the  water-coinpany 
serving  these  inunieipalities  are  to  be  classed  as  investments. 
Cities  above  50,000  can  safely  show  an  increasing  per  capita 
outlay,  though  the  large  majority  of  cities  above  50,000  have  a 
much  low^er  eapitalizatinn  owing  to  the  large  population  per 
mile  of  main.  Over-capitalization  is  not  common,  though  a  few 
of  the  old  mismanaged  companies  still  carry  the  burden  of 
their  over-capitalization  of  earlier  days. 

With  the  exception  of  hydro-electric  power  companies^  water- 
companies  can  carry  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bonds  to 
stocks  than  any  other  type  of  public  utility.  The  proportion 
which  is  carried  by  some  conservatively  managed  and  capi- 
talized companies  would  spell  disaster  to  other  types  of  public 
utilities.  Examples  are  not  infrequent  of  a  funded  debt  of  from 
two  to  four  times  the  amount  of  capital  stock  outstanding, 
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and  &  few  companies  go  even  higher  than  this  ratio.  Though 
the  total  capitalization  rarely  exceeds  the  value  of  the  physical 
plant,  several  instanees  exist  of  the  bonds  outstanding  equal- 
ing the  full  physical  value.  In  these  companies  the  capital 
stock  is  usually  quite  small*  and  thus  a  reasonable  dividend 
is  allowed  to  the  stockholders.  Prom  the  stockholders'  point 
of  view  this  has  a  decided  advantage  in  that  it  enables  them, 
with  a  small  amount  of  capital,  to  control  a  very  large  amount 
of  credit. 

Water-plants  have  the  advantage  of  neither  having  to  seek 
custom  nor  having  it  decrease-  There  is  no  practical  substitu- 
tion for  the  water  company  after  the  town  has  passed  the  stage 
of  individual  wells.  Neither  is  there  any  risk  of  payments  in- 
volved, for  the  water  companies  have,  happily  for  themselves, 
followed  the  precedent  of  the  municipalities  in  requiring  pay- 
ments quarterly  or  semi-annually,  and  if  payment  is  not  made, 
the  right  to  shut  water  off  is  exercised.  Consequently,  the  fluc- 
tuating risk  to  which  other  corporations  are  subjected  is  scarcely 
known  to  water  companies.  Where  the  future  expansions  have 
been  judiciously  provided  for  and  the  income  determined,  there 
is  a  minimum  risk  in  forcing  up  the  interest  charge  to  this 
fixed  income  after  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  is  provided. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of  the  fixed  income  of  water  com- 
panies is  the  best  basis  for  determining  the  burden  of  the 
bonded  debt.  Where,  however,  a  large  ratio  of  funded  debt  leaves 
a  very  low  return  for  the  capital  stock,  the  interest  charge  does 
not  have  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety.  This  situation  signifies 
too  large  a  funded  debt  and  probably  over-capitalization. 

The  time  of  greatest  danger  for  water-works  companies  is 
during  the  period  of  their  development,  or  when  large  expan- 
sions of  old  companies  are  undertaken.  Construction  is  a  very 
slow  process,  and  delays  frequently  occur  that  materially  in- 
crease costs/    The  temptation  during  this  construction  period  is 


^Nevada  and  Nebraska  eommissionB  In  earlier  rulliijrs  refused  to 
make  any  aUowanees  for  the  development  period.  Tlie  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission  has  made  allowances  for  these  lo&ses  for  the  development  period 
and  thlB  is  the  only  equitable  thinj^  to  do.  Tlie  latter  Commission,  how- 
ever»  does  retain  [lower  to  disconnt  any  extravagant  practices.  (Wis- 
consin R-  B.  Com.  vol.  iii»  p.  024  and  vol,  Iv,  p,  &S5.) 
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to  rediic?e  rates  in  order  to  secure  enstomers,  who  otherwise 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  system.  This  will 
evejitually  mean  a  decided  reduction  in  net  profits,  for  the  whole 
community  must  sooner  or  later  be  ffiven  the  same  rates,  as  the 
public  can  only  be  treated  as  a  group.  Furthermore,  as  water- 
works plants  are,  not  only  the  most  costly  to  install,  but  also 
slowest  of  the  public  utilities  to  develop,  the  long  period  (lur- 
ing which  the  capital  must  be  tied  up  in  new  companies  before 
it  yields  any  very  lucrative  retui*n  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  security.' 

The  peak  load  factor  exists  in  water  systems,  though  when 
high  enough  stand-pipes  can  be  erected ;  and  especially  where  it 
is  possible  to  erect  them  on  high  elevations,  it  is  rarely  the 
serious  problem  it  is  with  electric  lighting  plants.  Nevertheless, 
even  with  stand-pipe  facilities,  the  fires  in  the  power  house  must 
be  kept  going  to  allow  of  a  quick  response  to  the  need  for  extra 
water  for  fires.  And  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  oper- 
ating expense  is  incurred  in  keeping  the  plant  in  continual 
readiness  for  these  emergencies.  Normally,  fire  protection  costs 
increaBe  in  ratio  to  total  cost  as  the  city  decreases  in  siie« 
While  the  amount  of  water  actually  used  for  fire  protection 
is  less  than  3  per  cent  in  the  average  plant,  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  for  an  extraordinary  demand  materially  in- 
creases, as  stated  above,  the  operating  expense,  As  the  peak  load 
requirements  in  equipment  and  pumping  for  onlinary  domestic 
serrice  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  fire  protection  requirements, 
the  conditions  affecting  the  demands  of  the  latter  require  the 
closer  analysis.* 

Franchise. — The  continued  tendency  toward  municipal  own- 
ership of  water  plants  should  warn  every  private  company  to 

»Th<»  operating  results  at  the  piiiiii>lii8f-$ilntfon  arc  dependent  accord- 
IniT  to  J.  A.  Chciiter  cm  the  foUowtnjr:  I,  quaflty  of  c<»rt1 :  IV  efncienejr 
of  twnert;  3.  effldency  of  Htf^ani  Unes;  4.  station**  cai»ttclty;  5.  he«d 
airaiiuit  which  water  In  cleUvercnl ;  i\.  load  factor;  7.  adaptahHlty  of  ma- 
chinery: ^^  I'ompaetncAB  of  atatlon:  U.  low  vactiiim  In  condensing  unlta, 
and  10.  care  In  o[»rratiaii  and  man?:  othf-r  nitnnr  C'ti^ini^ntfi, 

»Mr,  Anen  fiaaen,  Meter  Rati**  for  Water  Wctrks  (HUH),  pp.  164-108. 
Mr  llalford  Erlrknon  (In  I^roc.  Ainerlcnn  Wati^r  Works  Asaodation, 
1913«  p*  56)  autea  that  for  a  typical  walrr  workji  jilant  the  capacity 
9mp9Dm  would  amoiint  to  'Ah%  ;  the  conntimf  rn^  exi»ent««?  to  1S%,  mnd  tb« 
OUtiml  cspcDM  IQ  44%  of  the  totJil  operating  exjienae. 
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incorporate  the  provisions  affecting  confiscation  of  property  so 
as  to  enable  the  company  fully  to  discount  its  effects.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  assume  that  a  company  even  with  a  long  termed 
franchise  is  immune  from  the  possibility  of  a  forced  surrender 
of  its  charter  rights.*  While  ultimately  an  advantage  will  prob- 
ably be  enjoyed,  a  temporary  relapse  of  security  prices  is  likely 
to  take  place. 

If  the  charter  is  not  endangered  by  confiscation,  the  rates^  if 
high,  will  sooner  or  later  be  adjusted  by  a  state  commission 
unless  there  is  some  very  positive  and  exceptional  reason  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rate.  Regardless  of  the  sweep- 
ing powers  that  an  old  franchise  may  possess,  it  is  well  to  dis- 
count the  possible  lowering  of  high  rates  where  they  exist,  and 
fix  the  value  of  the  utility  on  the  basis  of  what  the  rate  may 
be  made  for  future  investment  purposes.  In  the  Kenebec 
Water  District  case,  for  illustration,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine  stated  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  courts  on  the  company  *s 
right  to  fix  rates  under  its  franchise: 

''The  Maine  water  company  is  a  quasi-public  or  pnblic 
servicct  corporation^  and  is  entitled  to  charge  reasonable  rates 
for  its  services,  and  no  more. 

**The  basis  of  all  calculation  as  to  reasonableness  of  rates  to 
be  charged  by  a  public  service  corporation  is  the  fair  value  of 
the  property  used  by  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

**At  the  same  time,  the  public  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  rates  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  services  are  worth  to  them, 
not  in  the  aggregate,  but  as  individuals.'^* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  usurption 
w^here  an  equitable  rate  of  return  exists'  than  there  was  twenty 
years  ago;  nevertheless,  these  conditions  should  be  very  com- 
pletely stated  in  the  charter.  If  rates  are  reasonable,  there  is 
certainly  more  likelihood  of  a  franchise  renewal. 

Among  the  items  which  are  peculiar  to  a  water  plant  fran- 
chise and  should  be  covered  in  minute  detail  are;  (1)  The  mini- 


^\n  evklence  of  tMs  is  the  early  experience  of  tlie  Denver  Water 
Works  Compai^y. 

'Kenebec  Water  District  vs.  City  of  WatervlUe»  97  Me.  185,  Att  6. 
Supreme  Conrt.  Me..  V:m2. 

"Spring  Valley  Water  Works  vs.  San  Frandico,  192  Fed.  137,  (1911). 
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mum  reservoir  water  supply  ta  be  required  j  (2)  the  methods 
by  which  the  water  will  be  tested;  (3)  the  details  and  prices  of 
the  contract  for  furnishing  the  city  water;  (4)  the  character  of 
specifications  for  all  constructions;  (5)  the  specification  as  to 
the  character  of  material  to  be  used;  (6)  the  conditions  under 
which  extensions  shall  be  made;  (7)  the  tests  required;  (8)  the 
terms  on  which  the  franchise  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  city 
which  safeguard  the  security  holders;  and  (9)  the  duration 
of  the  franchise. 

If  all  consideration  affect ing  both  the  company  and  the 
public  are  fully  stated,  there  is  no  risk  as  to  chanpres  affecting 
the  company's  interests.  If  the  conce»?ions  to  both  parties  are 
not  fully  stated  in  the  franehise,,  they  must  ultimately  be  con- 
ceded, and  when  they  are  once  secured  on  this  basis,  risks  are 
stabilised.  To  those,  of  course,  desirous  of  assuming  a  specula- 
tive risk,  such  carefully  drawn  concessions  would  not  appeal, 
but  the  investor's  endeavor  is  always  to  eliminate  the  risk  and 
strengthen  the  security. 

Bond  Market  and  Characteristics. — Well  selected  water 
company  bonds  are  undoubtedly,  as  a  class,  highly  desirable 
public  utility  securities.  The  market  except  for  the  larger  and 
some  of  the  better  known  issues  is  rather  narrow.  Rarely^  how- 
ever, have  water  eompany  bonds  gone  begging,  for  they  have 
practically  always  been  quickly  absorbed  by  the  local  home 
market  of  the  company.  These  bonds,  though  poasemng  an 
extremely  slow  convertibility  in  comparison  with  some  other 
bonds,  w  ill  usually  be  taken  by  the  local  market.  Even  strained 
m&rkets  have  experienced  considerable  eagerneas  in  the  pur- 
chase of  sound  water  company  offerings.  Except  for  iasuea  of 
new  plants  or  for  extensions,  relatively  few  of  these  bonds 
appear  in  the  market. 

Practically  all  water  company  issues  now  provide  for  either 
the  sinking  fund  or  serial  payments.  While  either  the  sinking 
fund  or  aerial  pajtnent  clauses  are  found  in  the  indentures 
of  all  new  issues,  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  old  long  out- 
standing israes.  But  in  well-tested  water  companies  the  omi»- 
sion  of  either  one  of  theae  ref|uirementa  is  not  subject  to  the 
mme  criticism  as  it  would  be  in  other  classes  of  public  utiUties. 
In  any  caae  they  are  an  advantage  to  an  isnie. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SECURITIES 

The  government  awnerahip  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
in  Europe  hag  been  influential  in  stimulating  considerable 
apritation  in  this  country  for  government  ownership  of  these 
public  utilities.*  Next  in  prominenee  to  the  apritation  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  water-works  has  been  the  advocacy  for 
Federal  ownership  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  With  the 
smaller  units  and  the  simple  chai'acter  of  the  industry,  the 
management  of  water- works  has  been  a  relatively  easy  matter 
compared  to  the  control  of  companies  of  national  scope.  Advo- 
cates of  government  control  and  operation  of  these  larger 
companies  too  frequently  ignore  these  two  factors  so  funda- 
mental to  any  consideration  of  these  problems. 

If  government  control  is  ever  successfully  established,  the 
government  will  first  have  to  obtain  a  wider  understanding  of 
and  ability  to  manage  sneh  highly  developed  and  complex 
organizations  as  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  than 
it  now  possesses.  It  is  questionable,  then,  whether  govern- 
ment operation  can  be  carried  out  and  the  high  character 
of  past  service  be  continued?  The  remarkable  growth  and  the 
superiority  of  service  rendered  by  the  two  largest  relayers  of 
messages  in  this  country  compared  to  those  of  Europe  raise 
very  serious  objections  against  any  attempt  at  government 
control. 

In  Denmark,  where  most  of  the  telephones  are  privately 
owned,  there  are  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  telephones  as 
in  Great  Britain,  six  times  as  many  as  in  Prance,  and  twice  as 
many  as  in  Belgium  where  the  exchanges  are  controlled  and 

"For  technical  forms  of  analysis  see  previous  topic  under  the  vari- 
ous chapters  of  public  utilities  and  the  form  of  the  j1,  T.  4  T.  00.,  given 
in  Appendix  D. 
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operated  by  the  government.  Paris,  Prance,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  Boston*  Massachusetts,  has  only  one-half  as 
many  telephones.  Liverpool,  England,  which  is  three  times  the 
size  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  only  one-third  as  many. 
All  Russia  has  fewer  than  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio,  more  than  Spain.  And  this  is  the  experience  of 
every  other  country  whose  systems  are  exclusively  controlled 
by  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  original  telephone  patent?  were 
operated  in  1878,  and  every  opportunity  has  rxisted  to  develop 
several  large  competing  companies,  a  large  part  of  the  business 
c€ntinues  to  be  dominated  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  Ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the  wire,  and  nearly  62.!>  per  cent 
of  the  telephones  are  under  the  control  of  these  interests/  and 
ft  large  number  of  the  independents  use  their  lines  for  toll  ser- 
vice. If  the  latter  companies  are  included,  the  telephones  using 
the  Bell  System  equal  89.5  per  cent  of  all  telephones  in  the 
country.*  With  the  termination  of  the  original  patents  there 
was  a  yery  rapid  growth  of  local  and  rural  mutual  systems.  The 
last  census  enumerated  the  total  number  of  telephone  com- 
panies at  52.234*  Many  of  these  have  only  a  few  miles  of  wire 
connecting  a  small  group  of  farmers.  Of  this  number  only  145 
companies  are  controlled  by  the  Bell  system;  but  the  Bell 
organixation  controls  86  per  cent  of  the  income  from  all  tele- 
phone companies  of  the  country  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
independent  systems  have  no  interest  for  the  average  investor. 
In  fact  many  of  the  rural  telephones  are  installed  for  con- 
Vtfiieiice  and  not  for  commercial  profit,  even  barbed  wire 
imom  being  utiliy.ed  m  transmiadon  wir^s  in  a  few  cases.  But 
tvcn  with  the  almost  doubling  of  independent  rural  systems 
from  1901  to  1917,  the  fact  that  stands  out  most  significantly 
in  the  whole  enumeration  is  that  consolidations  still  eontinua 
among  the  larger  systema  where  commercial  demands  exist. 

The  particular  object  of  these  compariaons  has  not  been  to 
rtcommend  Bell  system  securities  but  to  show  bow  limited  are 


»f  fillrrf  Stat  CM  Burrau  of  Cen*H9,  T€iephm€»  <1»X7>    (PHnted  1920). 
n'liln  lucludes  coiiipaales  huviiig  no  laooine  ov^r  |5,0UO  i>er  ajynim* 
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the  telephone  securities  which  can  be  classed  as  investments. 
And  the  advantages  of  the  larger  units  must  always  be  stressed 
as  peculiarly  valuable  in  telephone  securities.  If  only  a  local 
market  is  desired,  a  number  of  the  large  corporation  securities 
of  the  independent  group  are  desirable  holdings;  but  if  a 
national  market  is  preferred,  the  purchaser  must  confine  him- 
self to  the  Bell  group. 

Telegraph  companies  are  even  fewer  in  number  than  tele- 
phone companies.  Until  very  recently  telegraph  companies 
have  had  an  absolute  monopoly  on  the  relaying  of  long  distance 
messages.  This,  together  with  the  economies  and  efficiency  in 
service  which  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  messages  over 
the  wires,  have  forced  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies. 
The  advantages  of  these  consolidations  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing topic. 

The  commercial  land  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  census  numbered  twenty-one;  the  ocean  cable 
companies  having  stations  in  the  United  States,  seven.  All  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  telegraph  wires  and  ocean  cables 
are  in  the  control  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
and  the  Mackay  Companies,  and  a  study  of  telegraph  securities 
for  investment  is  confined  to  these  two  companies.  The  wire- 
less companies  are  still  in  such  an  uncertain  financial  state, 
that  they  must  be  classed  as  purely  speculative  and  are  not 
considered  in  this  discussion* 

The  land  telegraph  systems  in  the  United  States  are  of  much 
less  importance  financially  than  telephone  companies,  having  a 
total  in  assets  of  about  one-sixth  of  those  of  telephone  com- 
panies and  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  net  income. 

Advantages  of  Large  Orgfant2;flfiioti.— Efficient  telephone  ser* 
vice  should  insure  communication  between  all  telephone  users 
in  the  same  community.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  is  by  the  entire  elimination  of  competition.  In  order  to 
render  this  kind  of  service,  all  service  telephone  lines  must  be 
under  the  control  of  one  organization.  Any  other  form  of  or-, 
ganization  than  a  monopoly,  then,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  eom^ 
munity  if  equitable  rates  are  provided  by  the  telephone  com- 
.pany  to  its  subscribers.     The  next  question,  then,  normally 
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raised  is  whether  the  control  shall  bo  under  a  rej^ilatcd  private 
company  or  municipal  ownership.  The  weight  of  evidence,  if 
the  eharaeter  of  the  service  means  anything,  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

In  no  other  public  utility  have  the  important  companies  been 
so  effectively  centralized  as  in  the  telephone  corporations. 
While  very  large  credit  must  be  given  to  the  master  brains  who 
have  guided  these  great  consolidations,  the  character  of  the 
industry  has  been  5?ueh  as  to  force  it  ultimately  to  yield  to  the 
large  unit  organization.  This  hm  been  evidenced  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  commercial  and  industrial  community  of  impor- 
tance in  the  country,  and  eren  in  the  smaller  communities, 
where  the  inconvenience  of  competing  systems  is  still  borne, 
the  constant  pressure  is  for  consolidation.  Where  duplication 
does  exist,  the  poor  service,  which  generally  attends  it,  is 
sometimes  somewhat  mitigated  by  intercommunication  service 
lines  and  the  regulations  governing  trunk-line  service.  But 
this  condition  is  likely  to  result  in  a  lessening  of  the  efRciency 
of  the  local  service  or  in  a  duplication  of  costs  to  the  community. 

The  cheapness  and  the  simplicity  of  managing  small  units 
have,  however^  brought  into  existence  hundreds  of  companies 
in  small  towns  and  rural  communities.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  rural  lines  which  have  had  no  other  demand  upon 
them  than  the  demands  of  purely  rural  communication^  have 
successfully  continued  existence  as  more  or  less  communistic 
organizations.  But  where  these  s>*stems  have  increased  in  size, 
the  demands  for  better  service  and  organizations  have  forced 
centralization  and  consolidation. 

Because  of  the  great  advantage  of  centralization,  it  is 
argued  by  many  that  control  of  all  telephones  and  telegraphs 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  government,  and  Federai 
buildings  and  the  postal  organization  be  utilized.  A  disctimon 
of  this  subject  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  book, 
but  bondholders  need  have  little  concern  for  their  holdings 
should  the  properties  ever  be  confiscated  by  the  govenunent 
While  even  greater  concentration  b  to  be  desired  than  exists 
now,  the  experience  of  municipally  controlled  telephone  prop- 
erties in  Europe,  when  contrasted  with  the  telephone  service  in 
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this  country,  does  not  convince  one  of  the  desirability  of  gov- 
ernment ownership. 

For  the  investor,  therefore,  large  telephone  organizations 
offer  the  greatest  security.  Exceptions  and  qualifications  enter 
into  the  selection  of  any  standard  security,  however,  and  a 
great  number  of  small  telephone  corporations  have  been  highly 
Buccessful. 

The  dependence  of  the  telegraph  on  business  and  its  more 
limited  use,  makes  a  larger  unit  even  more  imperative  than 
with  the  telephone.  In  fact  only  a  very  large  system 
could  ever  be  considered  as  possessing  all  the  safeguards 
required  by  an  investor.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  is 
wholly  dependent  on  financial,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
organizations  and  these  businesses  must  have  communication 
over  a  large  geographical  area,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
argument. 

To  render  the  long  distance  service  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies effective,  a  large  initial  outlay  is  required.  And  as  the 
rate  which  can  be  charged  for  this  service  cannot  be  put  below 
the  cost  of  that  service  plus  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, a  number  of  duplicate  organizations  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. As  a  consequence,  the  development  in  telegraph  com- 
panies has  been  a  logical  one  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
economical  to  the  public.  If  graft  has  been  exercised  in  the 
development  of  any  of  the  telegraph  companies,  before  their 
final  absorption — that  is  quite  another  matter  and  is  not  an 
argument  against  the  logical  form  that  these  organizations  must 
take. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  clear  demarcation  between  long- 
distance and  local  communication.  "With  the  former,  costs  must 
obviously  be  higher.  The  further  result  of  these  controlling 
economic  factors  has  been  to  confine  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
largely  to  commercial  enterprises  which  are  warranted  in  carry- 
ing  these  higher  charges. 

Cost  of  Construction  and  Operaiton. — It  is  a  fact  commonly 
accepted  by  engineei*s,  that  the  cost  of  telephone  service  in  cities 
above  a  certain  size  increases  at  an  increasing  rate  as  tele- 
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phones  are  added  to  the  system.  But  the  income  and  costf 
of  operations  cannot  be  analyzed  with  the  same  exactness 
as  can  other  public  utilities  on  the  basis  of  decreasing  costs  and 
increasing  population/ 

Mr.  Gansey  R.  Johnson,  commenting  upon  costs  of  telephone 
operation  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  says  in  part:  **The  construction  of  the  new 
lines  average  greater  because  the  average  length  of  line  increases 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  construction  cost  of  the 
switchboard  connections  for  both  the  old  and  the  new  lines  in- 
crease because  facilities  must  be  provided  at  the  switchboard  to 
connect  each  line,  old  and  new,  with  every  other  line,  as  well  as 
extra  facilities  for  the  additional  traffic.  The  unit  of  operation 
cost  increases  because  as  new  connections  are  provided  there  is 
additional  use  of  each  line.  ...  If  the  plant  is  trebled,  then 
the  limit  of  the  demand  is  measured  by  a  number  of  nine  times 
the  first  one  .  .  .  while  the  actual  demand  never  approaches 
the  greater  ratio  than  by  simple  addition."* 

The  greater  efficiency  in  both  administration  and  operation, 
in  the  large  system,  however,  offsets  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  increased  costs  in  central  station  equipment  and  operation. 
Risks  are  also  reduced,  because  of  greater  geographical  distri- 
bution, and,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  equipment  can  be  purchased 
to  greater  advantage.  In  large  industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters the  equipment  that  must  be  displaced  in  order  to  provide 
for  improved  and  larger  facilities  can  be  used  in  the  new  adjust- 
ments needed  in  smaller  exchanges  of  the  system.  And  a  large 
system  can  also  control  the  manufacture  of  telephone  equip- 
ment, as  the  Bell  system,  a  subsidiary  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  does  in  its  control  of  the  West- 
em  Electric  Company.  But  the  larger  and  better  service  ren- 
dered to  the  subscribers  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  study 
of  costs. 


^Report  of  the  Committee  on  Qas,  Oil,  and  Electric  Light,  of  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago,  Sept.  3,  1907,  on  Telephone  Service  and  Rates, 
p.  74. 

'Some  Comments  on  the  1907  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  p.  5. 
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The  most  comprehensive  view  of  plant  values,  constmction 
costs,  and  operation  expenses  of  any  system  can  best  be  obtained 
by  taking  into  account  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  the 
changes  in  outside  equipment,  central  office  equipment,  the  kind 
of  service  given,  the  increase  of  business,  and  the  change  in 
rates.  The  equipment  in  a  new  company  has  always  been  of 
tlie  simplest  type,  if  the  company  has  grown^  it  has  been  rap- 
idly displaced  as  needs  arose,  and  new  inventions  have  been 
made.  Light  poles  widely  separated  are  replaced  by  heavy 
poles  closely  placed,  grounded  circuits  are  replaced  by  metallic 
cables,  and  simple  operating  boards  are  replaced  by  several 
switchboards  that  form  a  complete  system.  The  stage  that  has 
been  reached  in  development  must  consequently  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  any  conclusions  drawn  on  construction 
costs  or  valuation  of  property. 

The  Bell  system  concerning  which  the  most  complete  data 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  conclusions  on 
financial  operations,  has  had  a  range  of  operation  expense  to 
telephone  earnings  of  from  32.6  per  cent  in  1895  with  a  steady 
increase  to  38*9  per  cent  in  1917/  Telephone  expenses  to  tele- 
phone earnings  for  the  same  period  have  advanced  from  67.3 
per  cent  to  78.4  per  cent.  Depreciation  and  maintenance  have 
approximated  about  9  per  cent.*  The  average  operating  expense 
to  gross  earnings  of  independents  having  an  income  above 
$5,000  for  the  same  period,  was  70  per  cent.  The  United 
States  Census  indirectly  gives  us  another  line  of  evidence  in 
the  difference  in  dividends  earned  by  the  Bell  and  independ- 
ent systems,  a  difference  which  would  be  even  greater  if  the 
independents  had  provided  an  adequate  maintenance  charge. 
The  Bell  system  paid  an  average  of  7.30  per  cent  (in  1917) 
on  its  common  stock  outstanding,  and  the  independent  com- 
panies having  over  $5,000  income,*  an  average  of  3.17  per 
cent  on  conmion  stock  outstanding.    This,  of  course,  does  not 


*I>ata  taken  for  year  prior  to  complete  government  control  because 
they  more  nearly  reflect  normal  results  under  privnte  control. 

^Annual  Rep<^  Of  the  AmeHcan  Telephone  and  Tete&raph  Company 
for  1917.  p.  13. 

*Vnited  Staiea  Bureau  of  €emu$  on  Tclephone$t  191T  (printed  1920), 
p.  42, 
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give  the  status  of  all  independents  any  more  than  a  general 
average  of  a  group  of  industrials  would  give  the  status  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  It  does»  liowever,  indicate 
that  there  are  a  veiy  large  number  of  companies  paying  no 
dividends  or  very  small  dividends.  It  also  shows  the  very 
suceessful  operation  of  the  whole  Bell  group  or  at  least  a  very 
large  part  of  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  old  wire  mileage  of  the  telegi-aph  com- 
panies  was  built  of  iron,  and  as  this  must  be  replaced  by 
copper,  it  will  place  a  rather  heavy  burden  on  some  of  the 
subsidiaries^  for  some  of  them  have  made  no  provision  for 
depredation: 

"The  price  of  service  must  cover  the  costs  entailed  by  the 
inv^tments.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  independent 
of  the  amount  per  hour  that  the  lines  may  be  utilized  to  convey, 
and  this  investment  is  the  same  whether  the  number  of  mes- 
sages put  over  the  line  is  large  or  smalL  But  the  larger  use 
which  is  made  of  busy  lines,  such  as  a  largely  used  flat-rate  line 
uses  up  more  than  an  even  proportion  of  switchboard  space  and 
consequent  switchboard  investment.  .  .  .  There  is  thus  an 
investment,  which  it  may  be  readily  observed  is  fixed,  whether 
the  number  of  messages  over  the  line  is  large  or  smalL  We  may 
call  this  the  readiness  to  serve  investment,  because  it  must  be 
provided  before  service  can  be  renderd  to  all.  It  includes  sub- 
scribers' lines  and  instruments  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
switchboards  with  appropriate  parts  of  real  estate  and  other 
tributary  property.  Likewise,  there  is  also  a  portion  of  invest- 
ment which  depends  upon  the  number  of  messages  sent  over  the 
line.  We  may  call  this  *  service  rendered'  investment,  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  traffic;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  service  rendered.  This  is  more  particularly  invest- 
ment in  switchboard,  etc.  .  .  .  Indeed,  certain  subscribers  en- 
tail an  expense  upon  the  company  several  times  that  entailed 
by  other  subscribers,  even  though  each  uses  service  over  a  line 
of  the  same  character.  .  .  .  These  differences,  as  already 
pointed  out,  affect  the  investment  requisite  to  ser\'e  the  differ- 
ent classes,  but  they  still  more  affect  the  daily  operating  costs. 
For  instance,  the  party  who  has  a  single  party  line  measured- 
rate  telephone,  and  uses  it  only  four  or  five  times  a  day,  may 
be  grouped  at  the  central  office  switchboard  with  perhaps  a 
hundnHl  other  users  and  their  requirements  served  by  a  single 
operator  .  .  .  while  the  flat  rate  user  makes  a  demand  nn 
operators*  service  which  is  so  great  that  one  operator  can  only 
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take  care  of  a  few  subscribers.  .  .  .  Again  it  is  manifest  that 
subscribers  who  originate  any  number  of  messages  over  their 
line  during  a  particular  hour  of  the  day,  and  use  it  sparingly 
during  the  other  hours,  may  be  less  economically  served  than 
subscribers  whose  service  is  more  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  business  day."* 

Depredation  and  3Imntenanm. — One  of  the  constantly  re- 
curring conditions  foiind  by  both  the  large  independent  and 
Bell  telephone  systems  in  taking  over  small  properties,  is  the 
lack  of  a  depreciation  fund.  Jfany  of  these  companies,  which 
have  been  absorbed,  have  had  to  be  entirely  rehabilitated.  Ob- 
solescence in  equipment  alone  has  been  a  very  large  charge^ 
and,  as  with  all  electrical  devices,  the  inventions  of  new  tele- 
phone equipment  have  multiplied  very  rapidly.  The  failure  to 
make  provision  for  depreciation,  has,  as  a  result,  been  a  fre- 
quent cause  for  tbc  failnre  of  telephone  companies. 

Large  irregular  maintenance  charges  from  the  destruction 
of  wires  hy  storm  are,  however,  the  greatest  strain  on  small  com- 
panies. Large  companies,  especially  if  their  wires  are  distrib- 
uted over  a  wide  geographical  area,  reduce  this  risk ;  L  e.,  this 
distribution  constitutes  a  partial  insurance.  But  the  entire 
wire  mileage  of  a  small  company,  w^hicb  operates  within  a  nar- 
row geographical  area,  may  be  completely  crippled  by  a  jsingle 
storm.  In  such  a  case,  the  company's  service  is  tied  up  for  a 
long  period,  as  there  is  no  extra  laboring  force  to  concentrate  on 
this  emergency  repair  work  And  with  the  very  common  practice 
among  the  smaller  independent  telephone  companies  of  maintain- 
ing small  reserves,  the  situation  is  increasingly  embarrassing. 
The  seriousness  of  such  extraordinary'  losses  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  its  destructive  fire. 

The  more  prevalent  rate  of  depreciation  allowed  by  com- 
missions and  courts  is  about  7  per  cent,  assuming  that  the  equip- 
ment has  a  life  of  twelve  years/  The  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Home  Telephone  case  allowed  a  depreciation  fund  of  $4 

UMd. 

'Pioneer  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  vb,  Westhaver,  IIS 
Pftc.  354,  January  10.  1911 ;  Cnnibprlnnd  Telephone  anti  Telegraph  Com- 
pany vs.  City  of  LouisviUe,  187  Fed.  (i37.  055,  Apr.  25.  1911. 
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per  telephone  per  annum,  which  is  approximately  5  per  cent  of 
the  property  value.*  The  method  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Commission  involves  a  constant  8  per  cent  charge  against 
the  plant  (on  a  net  cash  hasis),  the  sinking  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose being  deposited  at  3  per  cent/  The  Wisconsin  commis- 
sion in  commenting  on  the  Chicago  method  states:  *' Conditions 
prevailing  at  the  Marinette  exchange  of  the  Wisconsin  Tele- 
phone Company,  call  for  a  depreciation  allowance  of  10  per  cent. 
The  reason  for  the  lower  rate  in  Chicago  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cable  plant  in  Chicago  is  underground  where  it  is 
permanent  and  relatively  out  of  danger,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  cable  in  Marinette  is  open,  overhead,  subject  to  sleet  storms^ 
high  winds,  gales  and  the  like."*  A  few  cases  have  justified 
a  12  per  cent  rate,  but  the  range  from  6  to  10  per  cent  covers 
the  usual  charges  that  should  be  allowed.  Allowances  must  be 
made  both  for  the  rate  allowed  on  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
variable  conditions  that  may  exist,  as  suggested  by  the  Wiscon* 
sin  commission. 

Public  information  concerning  the  depreciation  of  telegraph 
companies  has  never  been  very  complete.  The  life  of  outside 
equipment  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  telephone, 
but  the  inside  equipment  is  neither  as  expensive  nor  has  it  been 
subject  to  as  many  radical  changes  and  vicissitudes  as  the  tele- 
phone. Neither  have  the  mechanical  complexities  of  the  eqaip- 
ment  necessitated  costly  expenditures  and  maintenance  chargot 

Rates, — No  sufficiently  large  compilation  of  rates  has  bc«n 
made  to  give  any  very  authentic  basis  for  general  conclusions.* 
The  changes  and  the  rapidity  with  which  telephones  have  had 
to  be  installed,  variations  in  the  units  used,  the  number  of  tele* 

'Home  Telephone  Company  v«.  City  of  Cartbase,  235  Ma  644  !>• 
8.  W,  547.  Murch  21.  IDll. 

■See  also  WnUum  H.  Hagenab's  Report  an  the  inrettiifattom  * 
ChirnQo  Tvlrphone  Conipnny  to  ike  Committee  on  Oan,  Oit  —^ 
tricifv.  May  2,  l»n.  pp.  IG.35, 

'K,  E.  Vayuo  et  uI.  vb,  WMconsin  Telei»hone  ( 
fast  X  tWHI,  bv  the  Hailrontl  CrminiiKslon  of  WIhi 
Ulna  an  extensive  disciissiou  of  the  depreciation 
odmpanles). 

niie  moAt  cocnprebenerlve  tabnlatlon  of  exchsn- 
Uiit  of  the  Boretiu  of  the  1  nited  Statest  Census,  10 
which,  of  course,  la  out  of  date. 
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phones  installed,  the  number  of  central  offices  required,  the 
ordinances   regulating  the  placing  of  wire,   and   the  price  of 

labor,  are  all  reflected  in  the  gross  earnings.* 

The  cost  of  installation,  for  example,  will  show  a  very  wide 
fluctuation.  In  cities  where  the  population  is  very  mobile, 
changes  will  be  very  frequent.  The  same  census  I'eport  referred 
to  above  states : 

*'It  is  well  known  that  the  proportion  of  illiterates,  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  born,  the  average  income  of  the  inhabitants, 
commercial  and  social  activity,  and  topogi*aphical  conditions 
differ  very  widely  in  various  communities  of  the  sane  size,  and 
that  these  differences  are  naturally  reflected  in  the  character 
and  volume  of  telephone  service  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect 
rates, 

''There  are  also  some  factors  of  commercial  and  social  char- 
acter of  such  peculiar  importance  in  connection  with  telephone 
rates  that  in  exchanges  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  a  particular  schedule  of  rates  will  be  remunera- 
tive where  these  factors  are  present  and  result  in  a  deficit  where 
they  are  absent/" 

State  Commissions  have  not  always  given  legitimate  alien' 
tion  to  the  importance  of  these  differences.  Some  decisions 
show  evidences  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  recognize 
them,  but  they  are  not  always  as  carefully  analyzed  as  they 
should  be,  because  of  a  lack  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  greater  danger  has  more  often  existed  in  the  com- 
pany's own  const  ruction  policy,  and  under  competition  it  has 
been  forced  to  lower  rates  and  pay  dividends  to  the  neglect  of 
depreciation  and  maintenance.  The  courts  have  left  the  matter 
of  rate  charges  fairly  eUstie  Igr  fixing  the  rate  of  return  of  the 
company  and  not  ttM||^^H|tt|e  to  the  eoniramer.  Thus  if  a 
reaso(Bable  rate  H^^^^^^^^BllOil  by  the  courts  charges  mufli 

at  cost*    Bat  no  eommia- 
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sion  or  coart  ruling  should  be  allowed  to  deny  the  proper 
reward  for  the  exceptionally  skilful  management  that  secures 
economy/ 

Telegraph  companies  have  undoubtedly  checked  the  growth 
of  their  business  to  some  extent  by  not  lowering  rates,  until  very 
recent  years.  The  limited  capacity  of  a  Horse  operator  to 
handle  more  than  a  given  amount  of  work  will  not»  however, 
permit  of  reduction  below  a  certain  rate.  If  this  cost,  together 
with  the  large  installation  cost  of  a  plant  covering  sufficient 
territory,  had  made  competition  profitable,  it  would  have 
brought  a  very  much  larger  group  of  companies  into  existence. 
Loss  from  this  policy  will  never  again  arisen  public  utility  cor- 
porations fully  appreciate  that  even  if  a  monopoly  is  held,  that 
a  forced  price  may  defeat  their  own  purpose. 

Bmul  CharacteHsticx  and  Market. — As  previously  stated, 
the  only  securities  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  in 
the  United  States  that  have  a  very  wide  market  are  those  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  the  Mackay  Com- 
panies, and  their  subsidiaries.  A  numlier  of  the  larger  inde- 
pendents have  a  fairly  active  local  market  though  not  in  any 
sense  a  national  one.  And  even  with  these  large  systems, 
it  is  only  the  parent  companies  and  the  larger  subsidiaries  that 
have  a  national  market. 

The  ratio  of  bonds  to  the  total  capitalization  in  both  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  as  compareil  to  other  pul>lie 
utilities  is  normally  low  in  the  stronger  companies.  This  is  as 
it  should  l>c,  hc<'ause  of  the  relatively  larger  special  risks.  Un- 
der average  conditions,  interest  charges  are  earned  several  times 
over,  but  if  a  very  disastrous  storm  should  occur,  all  earnings 
and  aurplus  might  be  wiped  out  in  this  one  extraordinary  ex- 
pense. It  is  in  the  organization  which  is  large  enough  to  cope 
safely  with  the^e  risks  that  the  investor  should  make  his  pur- 
chases. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
GREAT  LAKES  STEAMSHIP  BONDS 

Steamship  bonds  are  probably  tbe  least  known  of  any  class  of 
investment  securities.  Considerable  skepticism  exists  as  to  the 
safety  of  these  bonds  among  certain  investing  institutions  and 
the  state  banking  departments  of  the  states  more  remote  from 
the  Great  Lakes  states.  This  is  due  to  the  general  fear  of  mari* 
time  risks  and  ignorance  of  the  safeguards  that  have  been 
placed  about  the  Great  Lakes  steamship  securities.  Also  the 
last  named  securities,  the  most  desirable  of  the  steamship  bonds, 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Bonds  on  the  Great  Lakes 
steamships  have  come  into  existence  since  the  construction  of 
steel  vessels,  as  no  bonds  are  issued  on  wooden  vessels,  excepting 
where  a  bond  issued  on  a  fleet  may  include  a  few  vessels  of  the 
old  wooden  type.  L^sually,  in  such  cases,  very  little  value  is 
given  to  these  vessels.  Although  the  first  steel  vessel  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  launched  about  1885,  it  was  not  till  after  1890 
that  steel  came  into  common  use  in  the  construction  of  lake 
steamers,  though  it  was  already  extensively  used  before  this 
date  on  ocean  going  vessels.  As  a  result,  while  there  has  been 
a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  steel  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  there  is  still  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  w^ooden 
vessels,* 

The  inter*related  control  of  the  steamship  lines  by  the 
railroads  doing  coastwise  shipping  prior  to  the  Great  War  and 
the  small  amount  of  American  capital  in  the  foreign  carrying 
trade,  due  to  our  navigation  laws,  have  discouraged  investment 
in  these  latter  companies.  The  issues  of  a  corporation  like  the 
United  States  Fruit  Company  or  the  Standard  Oil  Companies 
which  own  a  considerable  number  of  fleets,  cannot  be  eonsid- 

^Report  of  Bureau  of  Naviffation.  of  the  United  BtateSf  1919, 
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ered  in  a  general  discussion  of  steamship  securities,  as  soeh  a 
large  part  of  Ibeir  holdings  are  in  other  properties.  And  the 
unhappy  experience  of  the  largest  of  the  foreign  carrying  com- 
panies, the  International  Mercantile  Itlarine  has  not  given  the 
ocean  steamslirp  securities  an  enviable  reputation  despite  the 
fact  that  the  holders  of  these  bonds  were  fully  compensated. 
What  the  influence  of  the  War  and  the  development  of  the  con- 
struction of  ocean  going  vessels  will  be,  it  is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict. A  proper  correction  of  our  navigation  laws»  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  compete  with  the  carrying  trade  of  other 
countries,  would  build  up  a  shipping  trade  equal  to  that  of  the 
old  skipper  days. 

The  Great  Lakes  steamship  securities,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  bad  an  enviable  reputation.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  correspondence  with  the  principal  hunks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  bond  houses  of  the  chief  lake  port  cities,  that  no 
Great  Lakes  steamship  bond  issue,  up  to  date,  has  ever  defaulted. 
A  conservative  investment  house  of  Chicago,  which  has  dealt 
more  largely  in  these  securities  than  any  other  house  in  that  city, 
states  in  one  of  its  published  circulars  that:  ''Steamship 
bonds  have  a  splendid  record.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
instance  of  loss  to  investors  in  this  class  of  securities.*'* 

The  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi^ssion  requir- 
ing a  separation  of  the  control  of  steamship  companies  and 
railroads  may  have  a  temporary  effect  on  the  development  of 
lake  shipping,  but  it  cannot  long  affect  Great  Lakes  steamship 
bonds.  The  effect  of  this  ruling  upon  steamship  securities  has 
not  been  as  great  as  many  had  anticipated,  as  the  steamers  con* 
trolled  by  the  railroads  w^ere  finance*!  through  the  railroad 
eompanies.  The  laws  affecting  ocean  going  trade  are  a  serious 
menace.  However,  this  subject  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  chapter. 

Claasti  of  Bonds, — There  are  four  general  classes  of  steam- 
ship bonds:  first,  those  secured  by  a  lien  on  a  single  veasel; 
second,  those  »ecurcd  by  a  lien  on  a  fleet;  third,  those  seenred 
hy  a  lien  on  a  fleet  or  single  vessel  and  other  properties;  and 

*Cinmtar  o/  Frabody  UoughUUng  ^  Co. 
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fourth,  those  issued  by  holding  companies  on  the  collateral 
security  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies. 

The  iinportanee  of  the  third  type,  commonly  known  as  the 
debenture  or  blanket  mortg:age,  Yariea  with  the  value  of  ter- 
minals and  other  holdingrs.  Bonds  of  the  third  class,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  first  and  second,  should  always  be  a  first  lien  on 
the  properties  mortgaged.  The  fourth  type  is  used  only  by 
holding  companies  of  coastwise  and  foreign  going  vessels. 
Where  there  is  a  large  group  of  subsidiary  securities,  the  distri- 
bution of  risks,  other  things  being  equal,  would  make  these 
securities  very  desirable.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
examine  each  subsidiary  company  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
collateral  security.  But  these  latter  have  never  had  the  envi- 
able reputation  possessed  by  the  securities  of  either  the  Great 
Lakes  single  vessel  securities  or  the  blanket  mortgages  bonds 
on  a  fleet  of  vessels. 

Physical  Properties.— "Where  a  large  amount  is  placed  upon 
one  vessel  or  a  small  group  of  vessels,  the  necessity  of  a  high 
standard  of  maintenance  is  obvious.  The  deterioration  or  lack 
of  repair  of  certain  parts  of  a  vessel  would  put  it  out  of  com- 
mis.sion»  and  as  the  vessel  cannot  be  put  to  any  other  service, 
it  becomes  in  such  ease  valuelcvss.  No  danger  of  loss  exists  from 
the  ordinary  service  of  lake  steel  vessels,  if  kept  in  proper 
repair,  as  their  life  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years.  Appraisers  will  allow  a  rating  of 
first  clas«  on  a  steel  ves.sel  for  twenty  years^  and  if  certain 
reqnirements  are  complied  with,  the  period  is  extended.  And 
as  the  bonds  usually  mature  in  ten  years  and  are  retired  serially, 
the  equity  of  the  security  is  never  endangered  on  a  steel  vessel, 
as  long  as  the  vessel  is  kept  in  good  repair.  Every  mortgage 
deed  should  consequently  provide  that  the  vessel  shall  be  kept 
in  good  repair  (and  any  violation  of  the  requirements  shall  be 
made  a  forfeiture  of  the  mortgage).  The  condition  of  the 
vessel  should  regularly  be  made  known  to  the  trustees. 

Financial  Stains. — The  careful  restrictions  of  the  mortgage 
deed  of  lake  steamer  issues  and  the  care  with  which  they  have 
been  supervised,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio 
laws,  have  largely  offset  the  meagre  information  the  investorq^ 
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in  these  bonds  have  had  concerning  the  financial  status  of  their 
equities.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial status  of  certain  ocean -steamship  companies  been  known, 
their  securities  would  not  have  found  the  ready  market  they 
have.  It  probably  could  be  said,  however,  that  had  the  guard- 
ianship of  these  particular  companies  been  the  same  as  that 
assigned  to  the  trustees  of  the  lake  steamship  companies,  the 
general  information  giien  would  have  been  sufficient.  Never- 
theless, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that  giving 
publicity  to  a  sound  financial  policy  can  work  an  injury  to  a 
corporation. 

Over-capitalization  in  the  Great  Lakes  steamship  corpora- 
tions has  never  been  an  issue.  The  bonded  debt  has  never  ex- 
cee<]ed  50  per  cent  of  the  valno  of  a  new  vessel,  the  other  one- 
half  being  paid  by  the  stockholders  in  capital  stock,  so  that  no 
fictitious  values  have  existed  in  the  valuations  of  these  vessels. 
Temporary  obligations  are  always  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  or  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  bonds.  The  most  frequent  fixed 
amount  is  $1,0(K»  or  5  per  cent  of  the  authorized  amount  of  the 
bond  issue.  These  regulations  are  unknown  to  oceiin  steam* 
ships  as  a  class. 

The  trustee  should  receive  a  quarterly  detailed  statement  of 
earnings  and  expenses  and  a  balance  sheet,  in  order  that  he 
may  know,  whether  the  requirements  of  the  mortgage  deed  are 
being  fulfilled.  As  both  interest  and  one-tenth  (in  a  ten-year 
issue)  of  the  principal  must  be  retired  annually,  the  margin 
of  safety  in  earnings  must  essentially  be  larger  than  if  interest 
alone  were  to  be  met 

Trust  Deed. — The  trust  deeds  of  lake  steamship  bonds  have 
been  standard izx^d  by  the  requirements  of  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  savings  banks  laws,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  part  of 
the  securities  are  taken  within  this  territory.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  ocean  steamships.  Considerable  variations  are  found 
among  the  mortgage  deeds  of  these  companies,  the  majority  of 
which  place  greater  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  their  trustees^ 
than  do  the  lake  steamer  companies. 

No  mortgagee  deed  should  be  accepted  by  an  investor  tmlesi 
it  is  either  on  a  freight  or  freight  and  passenger  steamship.    Tht 
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preponderance  of  earnings  from  freight  revenue  makes  the 
reason  for  this  obvious.  Wooden  vessels  should  never  be 
accepted  as  security,  excepting  where  they  constitute  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  fleet.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  vessel  it  will  he  safe  to  accept  as  a  guide  the  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio  laws,  which  limit  the  size  to  a  minimum  of  five 
thousand  tons.  Where  bonds  are  issued  on  a  single  vessel, 
the  vessel  should  never  he  more  than  five  to  eight  years 
old,  although  if  the  issue  were  made  on  a  fleet  with  two  or  more 
new  vessels,  an  older  vessel  might  he  included  if  the  margin  of 
the  equity  behind  the  bond  were  proportionately  increased. 

The  most  important  single  regulation  covering  all  possible 
risks  of  losses  to  the  vessel  is  the  insurance  clause  (which  will 
be  described  in  a  following  section).  The  power  of  the  trustee 
to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  insurance  clause  should  be 
quite  absolute,  as  the  sole  equity  is  in  the  vessel  itself.  To 
allow  insurance  to  be  taken  out  in  questionable  companies,  or 
the  premiums  to  lapse  for  a  week,  or  the  vessel  to  make  a  voy- 
age after  the  open  season,  might  result  in  the  whole  equity  being 
destroyed  if  a  maritime  storm  or  fire  should  occur*  All  other 
claims  that  might  arise  against  the  vessel,  sueh  as  mechanics' 
liens,  admiralty,  statutory  or  other  liens  or  claims^  should  be 
immediately  settled  by  the  mortgagee,  for  the  failure  to  do  this 
constitutes  a  default. 

Current  obligations  should  never  exceed  5  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  original  amount  of  the  mortgage,  A  failure  to  regulate 
current  obligations  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
pany's serial  retirement  and  the  increase  in  the  equity  of  the 
funded  obligations.  And  these  current  obligations  might  be  of 
such  a  character  that  they  would  have  priority  to  any  other 
claims.  Again,  failure  to  comply  with  these  limitations  could 
be  made  grounds  for  defalcation  by  the  mortgagee. 

All  lake  steamship  bonds  are  redeemed  in  serial  payments, 
while  the  majority  of  the  ocean-going  vessels  have  the  sinking 
fund  provisions.  There  is  no  question  that  the  serial  payment 
is  the  only  dependable  method  of  redemption  for  steamship 
bonds.  Practically  all  of  the  outstanding  bonds  mature  in  ten 
annual  payments.    Seldom  should  the  duration  of  these  bonds 
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extend  beyond  fifteen  years,  because  the  first-class  insurance 
ratings  of  vessels  are  for  twenty  years,  and  a  sufficient  margin 
should  be  allowed,  and  also  because  it  is  a  safer  guarantee 
against  the  losses  that  might  occur  from  changing  conditions 
affecting  water  transportation. 

Insurance. — Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  all  possible 
lomes  which  in  any  way  might  affect  the  equity  of  the  bond- 
hohler  arc  fully  protected  by  insurance.  The  risks  involved  in 
maritime  business  are  relatively  much  larger  than  those  in  any 
other  type  of  corporation,  especially  where  a  bond  issue  is  made 
on  one  vessel.  Even  a  company  having  vessels  scattered  in 
various  lake  ports  may  suffer  heavy  loss  should  a  wide-spread 
maritime  storm  occur.  Without  a  sufficient  amount  of  insur- 
ance to  cover  all  losses,  a  ship  bond  can  only  have  a  very  highly 
speculative  value  and  should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
investment  cJass, 

The  insurance  companies'  forms  and  the  respective  amounts 
of  all  policies  should  be  approved,  and  assigned  as  collateral 
security  to  ihe  trustee  in  ease  of  loss  by  indemnity  or  d€«truc- 
tion  of  property  during  the  life  of  the  bonds.  The  trustee 
should  be  further  empowered  to  prosecute  and  bring  any  nee- 
essary  action  in  the  courts,  *'to  recover  any  and  all  insurance 
moneys  which  may  become  due  and  payable  under  any  of  said 
policies  of  insurance.'**  The  amount  of  the  insurance  should 
be  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  single  vessel  than 
af  a  fleet,  as  the  risk  involved  in  the  former,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  latter.  Most  authorities 
maintain  that  the  insurance  on  a  single  boat  should  be  no  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
outstanding.  But  the  larger  risk  involved,  in  the  security  of 
bonds  on  a  single  vessel,  as  compared  to  the  bonds  on  a  fleet,  is 
so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  discussion. 

Further,  the  insurance  should  provide  in  detail  that  all 
*'ic«el  property"  covered  by  the  mortgage  "should  be  insured 
Igainst  loss  by  fire,  and  against  all  marine  rislcs  and  disasters, 
general  and  particular  average  and  eoUision  liability  including 
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also  protection  and  indemnity  insurance  (on  form,  covering, 
among  other  things,  liability  for  injurieB  to  persons.)'"  .  .  . 
**That  it  [the  steamship  company]  will  navigate  said  vessel  at 
all  times  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  insurance 
policieSi  complying  with  all  the  provisions  thereof,  and,  that 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  navigation  and  prior  to  the 
time  limit  in  said  policies  for  the  expiration  of  the  maritime 
insurance  covered,  it  will  lay  up  said  vessel  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  said  policy  or  policies  so  that  the  same  shall  always 
be  kept  in  full  force  and  effect ''  and  the  trustee  in  this  par- 
ticular case  must  be  given  proper  notification  of  all  of  these 
acts/ 

Michigan  and  Ohio  Laws. — The  state  savings  banks  of  thir- 
teen states  will  allow  the  investment  of  state  savings  banks 
funds  in  steamship  securities,  if  certain  statutory  requirements 
are  fulfilled*'  Seventeen  states  according  to  the  state  banking 
commis^sionera  of  these  states  deny  savings  banks  the  right  of 
investing  in  these  securities  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  statutes.* 
The  Michigan  and  Ohio  laws  are  tlie  only  specific  statutes  gov- 
erning the  purchase  of  steamship  securities  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
These  statutes  are  so  well  drawn  up  that  the  savings  banks  of 
these  states  have  never  suffered  any  losses.  Further,  these 
laws,  which  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  conservative 
bankers,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  forcing  all  the 
securities  issued  by  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes  regions  to 
compb^  with  the  requirements  of  these  laws.  Both  the  Ohio 
and  the  Michigan  laws  require  that  the  mortgages  shall  be 
upon  lake  steamers  carrying  freight  or  passengers  and  freight, 
but  not  on  vessels  canying  passengers  alone.  The  minimum 
tonnage  capacity  in  both  cases  is  5,000  tons.    While  the  Ohio 

'From  Mortgage  Deed  of  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Ca, 

(dated  Jan«  1.  19i;i),  Article  II, 

"Vulcjui  Steamsliip  Mortgage  Deed,  Ibid. 

•The  fo  no  wing  list  of  states  under  notes  1  and  2  was  secured  through 
correspondeDce  with  the  savings  banks  departments  of  these  re8i>eetive 
states:  Maine,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Kentiiclty,  Louisiana,  Alahama,  South   Daltota,  Utah  and  Wasliington, 

^Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  Yorli, 
Massachusetts.  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Iliiiioij*,  MiBi<ouri.  Wisconsin,  Ar- 
Itansaa,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  California. 
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law  permits  a  bond  iasoe  to  be  made  on  a  Tesael  five  i^ears 
after  its  completion  and  entrance  into  sendee,  the  Michigan 
law  allows  a  lapse  of  only  one  year. 

In  both  states  the  mortga^  must  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  original  cost  of  the  vesseL  The  reqairement  of  the  annual 
retirement  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  principal  beginning  within 
two  years  after  the  ismiing  date  of  the  bonds  and  the  limitation 
of  current  obligations  to  five  per  cent  of  the  original  principal 
of  the  bonds  issued  are  similar.  Roth  laws  provide  that  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  shall  purchase  insurance  to 
their  full  insurable  value  to  cover  all  risks,  and  all  policies  arc 
to  be  approved  by  the  trustee.  A  scheelule  of  these  policies 
signed  by  the  trustee  shall  be  filed  with  the  state  savings  bank 
department.  Likewise,  the  payment  for  losses  by  the  insur- 
ance company  and  the  method  of  distributing  these  incomes 
must  be  reported  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  trustee, 

Denomtnafion,  Duration  and  Yield, — The  denominations  of 
irteamship  bonds  are  more  frequently  in  the  $1,000  series,  though 
a  number  of  $500  denominations  are  outstanding.  Despite  the 
general  sentiment  against  these  securities,  the  limited  amount 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  issues  are  taken  up  in  the  lake 
ports  have  made  them  as  acceptable  as  railroad  bonds.  Hence, 
the  bankers  have  not  had  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  small  in- 
vestor. The  majority  of  the  serial  bonds  prior  to  1916  were 
issued  at  par  on  a  five  per  cent  nominal  rate,  though  a  few  of 
the  smaller  companies  sold  on  a  six  per  cent  basis.  The  lake 
steamship  bonds  are  usually  issued  in  serial  form  with  a  dura- 
tion of  ten  years.  The  proportionate  retirement  and  increasing 
equity  of  the  serial  bonds  have  been  important  factors  in 
placing  steamship  bonds  on  such  a  high  plane. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
INDUSTRIAL  BONDS 

Character  and  Size  of  Businens,^ — ^The  wide  field  embraced 
by  industrials  and  the  many  and  varied  influences  which  affect 
the  different  types  of  industrials,  necessitate  a  general  classifi- 
cation not  only  of  each  industry,  but  often  of  a  particular 
branch  of  a  single  industry.  Even  to  classify,  for  example,  all 
companies  manufacturing  machinery  under  one  head  and  to 
analyze  them  on  the  same  basis,  would  frequently  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  A  company  which  manufactures  small 
machinery  and  extends  short  time  credit  would  adopt  an  en- 
tirely different  financial  policy  from  that  of  a  company  pro- 
ducinii^  heavy  machinery  on  longer  time  credit.  Again  certain 
types  of  industries,  such  as  the  clothing  business,  respond  more 
quickly  than  others  to  periods  of  industrial  and  commercial 
depression-  These  industries  are  usually  forced  to  cut  prices 
in  an  attempt  to  retain  their  trade,  in  order  to  meet  fixed 
expenditures. 

Considerable  differences  also  exist  between  the  manufac- 
tiirers  of  partly  finished  and  finished  products,  and  between  the 
manufacturers  of  necessities  and  luxuries.  Though  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  staple  food  stuffs  will  be  more  or  less  affected 
during  a  period  of  stringency,  they  will  not  be  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  manufacturers  of  ornamental  trinkets.  A  com- 
pany manufacturing  a  highly  specialized  article  that  is  subject 
to  the  whim  of  fashion  may  also  find  itself  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, unless  the  plant  can  be  converted  quickly  to  another  use. 
This  is  not  true  of  companies  manufactoring  products  for  which 
a  day  to  day  demand  exists.  Such  corporations,  for  example,  as 
soap  and  cracker  makers  prosper  because  of  the  steady  buying 

»The  olmractcr  of  the  manaer^nient  and  control  particularly  apply  to 
Industrial  corporatlous.    See  chap,  iv  for  a  diacusslou  of  this  topic. 
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demand*  Industries,  such  as  the  manufaeture  of  automobile 
products  which  in  part  can  he  classed  as  a  luxury  or  necessity, 
must  be  cheeked  even  more  closely  to  discover  the  effect  of 
fluctuating  market  conditions  on  the  earnings.  The  rapid 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  automobile  and  the  truck  has  until 
recently  largely  offset  any  reactionary  influences.  Eventually^ 
the  industry  will  settle  to  a  normal  growth,  and  like  the  shoe 
industry,  shift  from  a  speculative  to  a  well-established  basis  and 
consequently  yield  a  more  constant  rate  of  return.  A  fad 
quickly  developed  for  bicycle  riding  just  before  the  automobile 
became  commercially  practical,  and  in  five  years  a  large  bicycle 
industry  was  established.  With  the  increasing  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  major  part  of  the  demand  for  bicycles  disappeared 
as  quickly  as  it  had  developed.  The  manufacturers  who  were 
not  shrewd  enough  to  anticipate  this  almost  entire  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  bicycle  business  were  forced  into  receivership. 

Industrials  tend  to  vary  in  eflSeiency  with  the  size  of  the 
organization.  In  many  cases  unusual  efficiency  is  obtained  in 
the  large  enterprises,  yet  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
in  its  brief  before  the  United  States  District  Court,  maintained 
that  there  is  a  limitation  of  efficiency  in  large  scale  production.' 
Greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  a  small  plant  has  often 
offset  the  advantages  normally  accruing  to  large  scale  organi- 
zation, 

While  there  is  other  evidence  indicating  the  necessity  of  a 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  continuing  advantages  of  ever- 
increasing  large  scale  production,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  average  well  managed  large  corporation  has  a  decided  finan- 
cial advantage.  To  the  investor,  this  is  of  the  more  immediate 
importance.  The  banker  can  offer  more  advantageous  terms 
on  the  large  loans  needed  for  corporate  purposes  by  a  large 
corporation,  other  things  being  equal,  than  he  can  to  the  mnaUer 
corporation  with  its  less  easily  negotiable  loans. 

Cmnpefition. — ^Kailroads  and  street  railways  are  at  least 
limited  monopolies,  but  few  industrials  are  ever  free  from  com- 
petition.    An  industrial  corporation   manager  putting  out  a 


*Ah»truci  CTnlftd  8M€M  8»prtme  Court  DecUtkm^  1020. 
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single  product  may  waken  to  find  that  overnight  some  new 
process  (which  will  entirely  displace  his  own)  has  been  in- 
vented. The  success  of  a  great  advertising  eampaign,  an  advan- 
tage in  locality,  replacement  by  superior  patents,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  new  and  shifting  conditions  often  create  competition 
that  makes  serious  inroads  into  a  corporation's  profits. 

The  change  of  a  freight  rate  or  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause,  may  deprive  the  corporation  of  a 
part  at  least  of  the  advantages  of  location  and  check  the  devel- 
opment of  a  company  that  would  otherwise  give  great  promise, 
A  more  cleverly  devised  campaign  of  advertising  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  tide  of  customers  to  another  company. 
Superior  purchasing  ability,  a  better  quality  of  goods,  a  more 
acceptable  handling  of  customei's,  a  better  method  of  delivery, 
a  greater  elasticity  in  credit,  etc.,  these  separately  or  combined 
may  turn  the  tide;  and  such  is  the  psychology  of  the  crowd, 
that  often  fashion's  stamp  of  approval  is  enough  to  control 
the  market. 

Even  the  United  State??  Steel  Corporation*  has  not  retained 
the  measure  of  control  of  the  steel  market  it  first  possessed.  Its 
almost  complete  control  of  ore  supply  only  stimulated  to  greater 
endeavor  the  efforts  of  its  rivals  in  the  discovery  of  new  sup- 
plies. The  first  great  leather  combination,  the  United  States 
Leather  Company,  at  the  time  of  its  organization  failed  to  con- 
sider that  under  the  old  process  then  in  use  hides  could  be 
tanned  in  small  quantities  as  cheaply  as  in  large  quantities,  and 
competition  soon  forced  reorganization.  The  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  heav>'  reciprocating  engines  which  was  the 
principal  type  of  engine  manufactured  by  the  old  Allis  Chal- 
mer's  Company  greatly  hastened  the  reorganization  of  that 
corporation.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  acquiring  con- 
trol of  any  large  corporation  are  measures  in  themselves  of  the 
stability  and  security  of  a  corporation's  market. 


'See  such  works  as  A.  Cotter*s  The  Authentic  History  of  the  United 
Btates  Steel  Corfmration  (lOlfi) :  l^nitt'd  States,  Ujiifed  States  Steel 
Bearings,  62n«l  Conrfretts  lat  ftettsiim^  and  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Vane.  1021;  Abraham  Berglund,  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
(1907). 
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Except  for  short  term  bonds,  patent  do  not  always  offer 
sound  security.  With  the  great  number  of  patents  existing, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  infringement  and  contest  in 
the  courts.  If  a  contest  is  likely  to  arise,  this  fact  at  once 
places  the  corporation  in  the  speculative  class.  For  illus- 
tration, the  owners  of  the  Taylor-White  process  for  making 
steel  tools,  who  had  received  a  very  large  income  from  their 
monopoly  for  a  number  of  years,  found  that  by  order  of  the 
court  their  process  could  not  be  patented.  Danger  lies  in  new 
inventions  and  processes,  for  other  corporations  are  always 
ready  to  attack  the  rights  of  a  patent,  especially  if  it  bears  any 
resemblance  to  an  existing  patent.  The  possibility  of  a  new 
patent  or  process  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  old,  prob- 
ably offers  the  greatest  danger  in  the  control  of  the  existing 
market.  With  the  kodak  patents,  certain  automobile  devices, 
and  harvest  machinery,  the  contrary  has  been  true,  and  the 
patents  have  been  worth  millions;  but  these  cases  are  so  few 
in  number  that  they  are  easily  catalogued.* 

The  reader  must  not  infer  that  in  speaking  of  these  numer- 
ous drawbacks  existing  in  industrial  corporations,  the  writer 
would  make  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  industrial  enter- 
prises. In  fact,  splendid  opportunities  are  available  in  indus- 
trial bonds,  but  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their 
selection. 

Management* — ^In  no  one  of  the  businesses  discussed  in  this 
volume  is  the  question  of  management  so  important  as  in  indus- 
trials. A  complete  chapter  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. Even  in  the  well  established  industrials  of  today,  no 
great  industrial  corporation  can  be  named  which  does  not  at 
once  suggest  the  name  of  an  industrial  leader.  In  a  railroad 
organization,  because  of  the  high  standardization,  it  is  easy  to 
transfer  men  from  one  system  to  another  without  seriously 
affecting  operations.  A  shift  of  an  important  person  in  an 
industrial  organization  often  leads  to  iterious  consequences.    The 


^Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  The  Careful  Investor  (1914) ,  pp.  206-222. 
(This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  security  based  upon 
Patents  and  Monopoly  Control.) 

'See  chap,  iv,  Topic  on  Management,  Control  and  Organization. 
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problems  of  management  are  so  diversified  in  this  class  of 
corporations  that  any  standardization  must  have  decided  limi- 
tations. On  the  other  hand,  an  investor  should  always  be  wary 
of  the  long  termed  bonds  on  a  *' single-man  controlled  organi- 
zation." An  organization  entirely  dependent  upon  one  man, 
sooner  or  later  meets  serions  diilRcnlties*  As  this  book  goes 
to  press,  there  is  a  corporation  of  international  reputation 
which  is  in  this  very  predicament,  because  of  its  one  man  control 
and  the  failure  of  this  man  to  recognize  the  supreme  value 
to  a  corporation  of  a  well-rounded  and  strongly  '*  manned 
organization."  To  the  investor  in  long  termed  industrials,  a 
differentiation  between  th€S€  two  types  of  management  is  most 
essential. 

Fixed  Property  Ac€oxmU^—^\\^  items  entering  into  the 
fixed  property  accounts  of  industrials — land,  buildings  and 
equipment,  should  be  given  separately,  but  unfortunately  very 
few  corporations,  even  with  the  more  complete  reports,  sub- 
divide properly  the  items  on  the  balance  sheet. 

If  the  ground  value  of  a  corporation's  real  estate  has  been 
conservatively  appraised  and  is  highly  marketable  for  general 
business  use^  mortgage  bonds  based  thereon  should  be  perfectly 
safe.  Such  an  appraisal  figure  would  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  valuation  appearing  on  the  balance  sheet,  which  should 
be  at  cost.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  unimproved  and  un- 
used property  be  stated  separately.  Titles  should  be  above 
question. 

If  any  part  of  the  property  is  leased  and  the  lease  is  part 
of  the  security  for  funded  debt,  a  sinking  fund  should  be 
provided  to  take  care  of  the  diminishing  value. 

All  buildings  and  equipment  should  be  amply  covered  by  fire 
insurance  to  protect  the  business — and  the  security  holder — 
against  unnecessary  loss.  This  insurance,  if  possible,  should 
cover  both  physical  and  business  losses.    The  latter  is  written 


'In  connection  with  the  topics  !n  this  chapter  on  Fixed  Property 
Account,  Doprecifttion  nnd  Worlctrn*  Capital  review  tlie  subject  raatlcr 
in  chap,  ix,  8ame  dupiieation  wiil  lie  fount!  of  tlie  material  in  this 
chapter,  but  It  is  thongbt  best  to  treat  the  luateriai  consecutively  despite 
the  dupUcation. 
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only  for  the  %^ery  highest  t}T)€  of  industrial  corporation,  owing 
to  the  moral  risk  involved  during  dull  periods. 

Depreciation. — Equipment  and  buildings  should  be  carried 
St  cost  with  a  sufficient  reserve  to  cover  depreciation.  No  gen- 
eral rule,  as  is  intimated  under  the  general  discussion  of  depre- 
ciation,* can  be  adopted  to  cover  any  particular  plant.  Ma- 
chinery is  very  much  better  taken  care  of  by  some  organizations 
than  by  others,  and  this  care,  of  course,  lengthens  its  life.  But 
with  the  average  business  the  general  rate  of  depreciation 
applied  to  that  class  of  industry  as  a  whole,  will  be  a  close 
enough  approximation  for  its  acceptance  in  the  investor 'a 
analysis. 

A  sound  analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of  any  cor- 
poration should  clearly  distinguish  between  capital  and  reve- 
nues. The  failure  to  do  so  confuses  investment  and  income. 
Until  recently,  but  a  very  limited  number  of  industrials  took 
cognizance  of  this  in  their  financial  policy.  As  a  result,  time 
and  again  corporations  have  paid  out  in  dividends,  earnings 
that  should  have  been  charged  to  offset  the  depreciation  of  the 
plant  or  equipment.  Though  the  effect  of  efficiency  and  depre- 
ciation must  be  diflferentiated  and  a  failure  to  allow  correctly 
for  depreciation  may  not  affect  efficiency  on  the  same  pro  rata 
basis,  it  may  become  a  very  serious  impairment  to  efficiency  in 
certain  lines  of  industry.  Sooner  or  later,  obsolea<^nce  or  in* 
adequacy  will  force  a  replacement.  If  provisions  for  deprecia- 
tion have  not  been  made,  existing  book  values  will  be  mis* 
leading. 

Even  where  depreciation  has  been  considered,  corporations 
have  very  frequently  followed  no  definite  policy,  other  than 
making  allowances  on  the  basis  of  '*fat  and  lean  years/'  Where 
gron  income  fluctuates  in  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  at 
aomewbat  equally  measured  intervals,  such  a  mcthoil  will  givo 
a  fairly  true  portrayal  of  plant  values.  But  where  the  fiuctua* 
lions  are  wide,  irregular  and  especially  at  long  intervals,  or 
where  allowances  are  made  at  pleasure,  plant  values  as  rcpre* 
aented   by   the   bookkeeper    may   be   largely   fictitioua.     The 

■Clitp.  ▼♦ 
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accepted  accounting  methods  and  regulation  requirements  of 
railroads  have  alfnost  eliminated  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  these 
corporations;  but  the  non-acceptance  of  sound  accounting  by 
many  industrial  corporations  has  resulted  in  many  questionable 
conclusions  being  drawn  from  these  data. 

Matntenunce. — ^While  maintenance  as  an  account  is  differ- 
ent from  depreciation,  the  source  for  its  provision  should  be 
the  samCj  namely,  a  charge  against  operation.  Weak  corpora- 
tions find  maintenance,  next  to  depreciation,  the  easiest  item  to 
neglect  in  their  accounts.  The  immediate  effects  of  skimping 
maintenance  may  not  he  so  serious,  but  ultimately  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  plant  must  suffer  and  physical  depreciation  he 
greatly  accelerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  outlays,  for  additions  to  the  plant  are 
sometimes  systematically  concealed,  being  charged  to  the  main- 
tenance account  which  virtually  turns  part  of  this  account  into 
a  secret  reserve.  Where  an  inside  controlling  interest  has 
desired  to  conceal  the  amount  of  current  earnings  from  the 
minority  holders,  surcharging  the  maintenance  account  has 
often  been  resorted  to.  This  practice  of  concealing  earnings 
under  the  cloak  of  depreciation  or  maintenance  may  cause  a 
sagging  of  the  security  price,  and  enable  the  controlling  inter- 
ests to  acquire  securities  at  low  prices  but  to  the  loss  of  the 
deceived  minority  security  holders. 

Ooodtvilt — "Goodwill  as  defined  by  one  author  is  an  im- 
material or  intangible  asset  which  represents  the  value  of  su- 
perior organization,  high  reputation,  advantageous  location,  or 
any  other  circumstance  which  gives  greater  carrying  power  to 
a  business  than  ordinary  returns  upon  capital  cost  invested."' 
Normally,  then,  a  new  enterprise  should  seldom  have  any  good- 
will represented  in  its  accounts,  as  the  advantages  of  this  asset 
usually  can  only  be  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  a  growing  con- 
cern.  But  a  new  organization  or  a  reorganization  growing  out 
of  receivership  frequently  evaluates  goodwill  on  the  basis  of 
estimated  earnings,  and  the  overly  sanguine  expectations  of 


^Jolin  Bauer^  Reprint  from  The  Accountant  (England),  December 
13,  1013,  p.  2, 
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speculative  promoters  have  frequently  led  to  unrealized  antici- 
pations, resulting  in  long  continued  sagging  prices  of  the  secu- 
rities or  bankruptcy  of  the  corporation.  Where  these  estimates 
are  rexilized  within  a  reasonable  time,  there  can  bo  no  very 
serious  objection  to  giving  them  value,  as  they  are  added  proof 
of  the  efficiency  and  judgment  of  the  management.  But  only 
in  very  rare  instances  can  good  will  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  property  equity  in  securing  a  bond  issue. 

Where  the  neee^isary  earnings  of  a  corporation  have  the  nor- 
mal range  of  fluctuations,  the  valuation  of  goodwill  (as  far  as 
the  invcMor's  interests  arc  concerned)  is  a  simple  matter.  If 
it  is  correctly  separated  from  other  property  accounts,  and  a 
fair  return  on  the  business  determined,  the  earnings  above  the 
amount  (at  the  determined  rate)  on  the  total  investments,  capi- 
tal ixed,  would  give  the  value  of  goodwill  on  the  basis  of  the 
going  concern.  Ample  margin  should  be  allowed,  as  in  the 
security  upon  fixed  property. 

Workirtg  Capital* — The  condition  of  accounts  embodied 
under  working  capital,  reveal  to  a  large  extent  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  an  industrial  company.  The  lack  of  working  capi- 
tal has  been  the  most  frequent  cause  for  the  failure  of  indus- 
trial corporations,  and  it  is  always  a  temptation  for  the  man- 
agement to  use  this  working  capital  for  speculative  purposes, 
particularly  during  periods  of  inflation^  the  very  time  it  should 
be  most  zealously  guarded*  Great  danger  exists  to  the  corpora- 
tion which  weakens  its  working  capital  through  payment  of 
unjustified  dividends  or  through  over-expansion  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  inventories,  such  as  existed  in  many  industrial  cor- 
porations at  the  end  of  1920. 

Theoretical  working  capital  as  herein  defined,  may  have 
been  the  same  for  a  company  in  1920  as  in  1914,  even  though 
the  inventories   increased  into  the  millions  and   were  offset 


•"Working  cnpltnl  or  Net  Turrent  Assets  nre  tb*>  net  fret*  quick 
aiwHt  of  a  eorporattDii.  ttot  iistiaUy  ^iven  on  a  bulnnce  nheet  fonnd  l>jr 
■iibtracting  ctirri»nt  Hnhinrie«  from  nirrent  assets."  riinton  Tolvcr, 
/f«ir  to  Analu:e  JnduBtrittt  ^'<y*tlrif^«   (1910),  p.  153. 

The  term  working  rspltal  \»  loonely  usetl  sncl  the  reader  »hoult!  wn* 
sUntli'  watch  the  sense  In  which  the  teni»  Is  used.  8«me  industrial 
drcnliirm.  for  example,  refer  to  workinj^  cniiltal  as  the  atoouot  of  tlw 
total  carreot  assets. 
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by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  CTirTent  payables.  The 
detailed  examination  of  the  aeeounts,  however,  shows  an  entirely 
different  condition.  Goods  may  become  nnsalable,  at  least  at 
anything  like  the  price  paid,  whilo  bills  payable  have  to  be  met. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  disastrous.  In  other  words,  working 
capital  must  never  be  considered  apart  from  the  individual 
condition  of  both  current  assets  and  current  liabilities. 

After  the  amount  of  the  workinf?  capital  funds  are  deter- 
mined for  any  company,  it  is  essential  to  find  out  first,  what  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  company  in  appropriating  funds  out  of 
current  income  to  meet  an  expanding  need  of  working  capital. 
These  funds  may  come  from  the  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks, 
from  commercial  credit  or  from  current  earnings.  If  the 
needed  appropriations  have  come  from  the  last  named  over  a 
scries  of  years,  the  companj'  will  normally  show  unusual 
strength.  While  stocks  or  both  bonds  and  stocks  must  be 
issued  in  the  initial  launching  of  a  company  or  in  a  large  im- 
mediate expansion,  the  continued  drawing  of  all  working  capi- 
tal from  the  outside  w^ill  reflect  weaknesses  in  the  company,  A 
comparison  of  industrial  corporations  w^hich  have  obtained 
w^orking  funds  from  earnings,  with  others  which  have  freely 
issued  securities,  will  show  that  on  the  average  the  financial 
position  of  the  former  will  average  better,  and  the  price  of 
their  securities  will  reflect  the  influence  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive management. 

The  use  of  commercial  credit,  usually  necessary  at  certain 
times  of  each  year,  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
company  and  upon  the  banking  connections  it  possesses.  When 
there  is  a  need  of  large  working  capital  during  only  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year,  there  is  unquestionably  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  securing  a  part  of  this  fund  from  the  banks.  The  im- 
portant consideration  here,  however,  is  not  only  whether  the 
corporation  is  strong  enough  to  receive  an  extension  of  credit, 
if  necessary,  but  also  whether  it  will  be  able  to  secure  the  funds 
in  a  strained  market.  While  one  corporation  may  fail  because 
its  banking  connections  are  not  strong  enough  for  it  to  obtain 
the  extension  of  a  loan,  another  corporation  wiU,  weather  a 
strain  because  of  its  ability  to  secure  a  loan. 
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Another  important  eonaideration  in  the  analysis  of  work- 
ing capital  is  the  examination  of  the  individual  items  of  current 
aecoiiiits  in  industrial  corporations.  The  easiest  and  most 
effective  juggling  can  be  and  has  been  done  in  the  handling  of 
current  assets  and  liabilities.  The  greatest  abuse,  no  doubt, 
has  been  the  manipulation  of  inter-company  accounts  between 
the  subsidiaries  of  a  holding  company.  This  can  easily  be  done 
if  a  consolidated  income  statement  is  not  issued.  If  such  a 
statement  is  obtained,  as  well  as  the  individual  income  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  of  the  subsidiaries,  it  ia  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  acquire  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  current  accounts. 

Where  securities  are  held,  their  value  must  be  individually 
cheeked.  Securities  carried  as  the  assets  of  the  company  are 
often  those  of  subsidiary  companies.  They  should  be  carried  afl 
fixed  assets  or  more  preferably  as  separate  accounts  and  not  as 
current  assets  as  some  companies  carry  them.  If  there  are 
large  security  holdings  of  outside  companies,  their  value  must 
be  determined;  first,  on  the  strength  of  the  issuing  company 
and  second,  on  their  convertibility.  For,  should  these  securities 
not  be  readily  convertible  without  sacrifice^  they  would  possess 
little  value  to  the  corporation  for  current  needs  which  might 
be  the  vital  thing  involved  here.  Only  readily  marketable 
securities,  not  connected  with  or  vital  to  a  corporation's  busi* 
ness»  should  be  considered  among  current  asset  items,  if  con- 
aervative  practice  is  to  be  followed. 

If  the  stock  of  raw  materials  or  finished  products  is  large 
at  the  period  of  high  production,  conditions  are  normal ;  but  a 
large  amount  of  finished  stock  at  the  end  of  the  important  sea- 
sonal sale  period  of  that  industry  indicates  a  decided  weakness. 
If  the  company  does  a  fairly  constant  business  and  is  not  sub- 
ject or  only  slightly  subject  to  seasonal  influences,  there  are 
usually  no  radical  changes  in  the  value  of  inventory  stocks^ 
except  when  large  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  price  of  raw  prod* 
octa  and  a  company  takes  advantage  of  the  market  too  long,  ofp 
on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  a  sudden  decline  in  the  market 
values  of  goods  on  hand. 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  vary  with  the  types  of  indus^ 
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try.  A  certain  company  manufacturing  heavy  farm  machinery 
must,  under  present  credit  policies,  carry  farm  notes  six 
months  or  more.  Certain  classes  of  food  products  companies, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  carry  reeei%'ablcs  more  than  fifteen 
to  thirty  days.  While  the  proper  allowance  should  be  made  for 
seasonal  fluctuations,  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  these 
accounts  to  the  gross  sales  of  the  business  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully,  A  period  of  industrial  and  commercial  strain  may 
greatly  overburden  the  company  with  doubtful  accounts,  which, 
though  on  their  faee  show  a  very  strong  position  in  quick  assets, 
are  decidedly  misleading. 

The  variables  affecting  the  total  amount  of  working  capital 
and  earnings  are  then :  the  size  of  the  corporation  and  the 
volume  of  business,  the  variety  of  the  products^  the  expansion 
of  the  business,  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  and  purchase 
of  raw  material,  the  seasonal  influences  on  the  business,  the 
steadiness  and  regularity  in  the  market  demand  for  the  product, 
the  terms  of  payment,  and  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  to 
put  the  finished  product  on  the  market/ 

With  the  character  of  the  accounts  established,  the  ratio 
between  current  assets  and  current  liabilities  should  be  checked. 
Again  the  exact  ratio  depends  upon  the  tj^je  of  business,  and  a 
complete  consideration  of  this  one  point  would  entail  a  more 
elaborate  and  detailed  discussion  than  can  be  given  in  an  ele- 
mentary text  book,  on  the  principles  of  investments.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  follow  the  established  rule  of  this  text  in  merely 
pointing  out  the  principle.  Two  to  one  is  generally  considered 
a  fair  average  proportion,  though  some  companies  show  as  much 
as  six  to  one.  As  pointed  out  above,  exact  ratios  between  the 
items  of  working  capital  must  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  business  and  ratios  given  can  be  taken  only  as  general 
averages.  A  business  having  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  might  be  in 
a  very  much  stronger  position  than  another  having  a  ratio 
of  five  to  one. 

Sales,  Earnings,  and  Expenses, — The  net  revenues  of  an 
industrial  vary  with  the  volume  of  business,  the  prices  of  the 

'WiUiam  H.  Loiijrli,  Corporftiion  Finaiire  (190Q>.  pp.  293-204;  CUn- 
ton  Colver,  IIow  to  Analyze  industrial  Securities  (1910),  pp.  153-156, 
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commodities,  and  the  cost  of  operation.*  The  sales  of  indus- 
trials are  always  subject  to  fluctuations.  A  period  of  depression 
will  normally  cause  a  falling  off  in  sales  which  will  usually 
vary  to  the  degree  the  commodities  produced,  are  essentials. 
Industrials,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  can  never  hope  to  attain 
the  stability  either  in  business  or  in  profits  possessed  by  most 
public  utility  companies. 

If  a  company  enjoys  for  a  few  years  a  fairly  consistent  in- 
crease in  business  and  in  net  earnings,  and  carefully  conserves 
its  resources — especially  if  it  keeps  its  net  quick  asset  position 
strong,  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  not  be  affected  seriously 
by  normal  fluctuations  in  earnings.  Its  savings,  like  that  of  a 
successful  and  prudent  individual,  will  act  as  a  balance  wheel 
to  carry  it  over  its  difficulties.*  Just  as  most  individuals  are 
seriously  affected  by  changing  general  conditions,  so  are  cor- 
j)orations,  and  as  intimated  above,  industrials  particularly. 
Depressions  in  general  business,  such  as  in  1908,  1914,  and  1920, 
for  example,  bring  out  the  fact,  realized  by  few,  that  business 
and  net  earnings  in  periods  of  inflation  must  be  discounted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  earnings  are  the  criterion  of  value 
and  this  means  earnings  not  of  one  or  two  years,  but  of  several 
including  at  least  one  year  of  general  depression.  If  a  com- 
pany's common  stock  holds  up  relatively  well  in  the  market 
when  most  stocks  are  falling  rapidly,  and  if  it  has  proven 
that  it  can  endure  the  strain  of  competition  during  dull  times 
when  competition  is  actual,  then  its  bonds  will  warrant  serious 
consideration. 


*The  source  of  "Income  from  Other  Sources/*  as  stated  In  chap,  v, 
should  be  spedflcally  enough  stated  to  prevent  its  confusion  with  income 
derived  from  actual  operations.  With  a  very  large  outside  income,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  conceal  deficiencies  in  operation,  and  regu- 
late to  a  certain  extent  the  fiuctuations  in  earnings.  It  would  also  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  same  purpose  to  transfer  the  income  of  sub- 
sidiaries, though  the  danger  of  this  is  obviated  by  consolidated  balance 
sheets  and  income  statements. 

The  disposition  of  net  profits  gives  another  clue  to  the  policy  of  man- 
agement. If  ample  margins  have  been  left  to  provide  for  regular 
but  lower  dividends,  rather  than  irregular  dividends,  though  higher 
dividends ;  this  policy  is  positive  evidence  of  conservative  management 
And  any  company  which  does  not  create  a  surplus  out  of  earnings  upoii 
some  fixed  basis  cannot  be  recommended  as  an  investment, 

•See  chap,  v. 
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Further,  it  is  more  than  conceivable  that  companies  may  so 
fortify  themselves  through  eonser\'ing  net  quiek  assets  during 
periods  of  liheral  earnings  that,  like  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
cotton  belt  or  in  the  *'dry  farm**  areas,  they  can  maintain 
unassailable  solvency  during  any  period  of  depression  which 
they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  encounter.  A  concrete 
example  is  the  steel  industry.  Steel  is  a  ''prince  or  pauper*' 
industry,  yet  certain  companies,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  so  strengthened  themselves  financially  that 
their  bonds  continue  to  enjoy  high  regard  in  investment  mar- 
kets at  times  when  the  industry  seems  at  a  hopeless  standstill. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  whether,  judged  over  a 
series  of  years,  net  earnings  in  comparison  to  sales  hold  up  welL 
Because  of  gradual  but  forced  reduction  of  prices  on  account  of 
merciless  competition,  many  a  company  having  bonds  well 
within  the  investment  classification  might  eventually  suifer 
seriously.  Under  such  conditions  only  such  companies  can 
expect  to  survive  as  can  produce  at  the  lo%vest  cost  per  nnit  of 
output  and  are  exceedingly  strong  financially.  Yet  the  effect 
of  the  fluctuations  of  gross  earnings  may  be  very  different 
from  the  ultimate  effect  on  net  earnings.  One  company  may 
suffer  a  fall  of  five  points  in  net  to  every  five-point  decrease 
in  gross,  while  another  company  may  have  but  a  one-point  fall 
in  net  to  every  five-point  fall. 

Legal  Status  of  IfiduKtnnl  Securities. — ^A  few  states  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  a  local  industry,  have  exempted  the  securities 
of  domestic  corporations  from  taxation  if  held  within  the  state. 
In  some  states  this  exemption  is  confined  to  stock  issues;  bonds 
remaining  fully  taxable.  Comparatively  few  investment  secu- 
rities of  large  corporations  are  affected  by  such  tax  exemption 
laws.  Moreover,  the  price  of  the  strictly  investment  security 
free  of  state  tax  is  almost  always  priced  in  the  market  to 
discount  the  advantage  it  enjoys. 

Except  in  three  states,  no  industrial  securities  are  legal  in- 
vestments for  savings  banks,  per  force  of  specific  laws.  A  num- 
ber of  western  states  leave  the  approval  of  securities  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  state  officials.  Other  states  specifically  bar  industrial 
bonds  from  the  savings  bank  class.     On  the  other  hand,  two  of 
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the  old  eonservative  New  England  states,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  have  laws  in  effect  whieh  make  provision  for  the 
admission  of  local  industrial  eurporation  seeurities— eopiplyin^^, 
of  course,  with  special  requirements— to  the  coveted  status  of 
''legal  for  savings  banks," 

There  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  why  certain  industrial 
bonds  should  not  be  legal  for  savings  bank  and  trust  funds  of 
all  states*  They  are  certainly  higher  grade  in  every  way  than 
certain  "legal''  railroad  issues.  About  the  only  recoramenda- 
tion  that  can  be  given  a  number  of  the  latter  is  that  the  inertia 
of  the  law  gives  them  special  privileges* 

Possibiliiies  in  htdtistrial  Bonds. — Ehiring  the  recent  tem- 
porary eclipse  of  railroad  and  public  utility  securities,  indus- 
trial securities  not  only  gained  their  rightful  place  as  invest- 
ments but  gained  prominence  as  a  class,  which  they  did  not 
deserve*  Investors  who  heretofore  had  confined  their  pur- 
ehases  to  the  highest  grade  railroad  and  public  utility  underly- 
ing bonds,  took  on  large  blocks  of  debenture  bonds  and  even 
preferred  stocks  of  unseasoned  and  highly  speculative  indus- 
trial corporations.  The  drastic  liquidation  of  1920  clearly  evi- 
denced the  folly  of  such  action. 

Securities  cannot  be  judgeil  by  classes.  No  other  security  is 
80  hopelessly  bad  as  a  bad  government  or  municipal  obligation, 
A  government,  municipal,  railroad,  public  utility,  or  industrial 
security  is  desirable  if  it  passe<i  the  acid  test  of  analysis. 

Owing  to  the  building  of  financial  strength  during  periods 
of  great  industrial  prasperity  many  high  grade  ** instantly  mar- 
ketable industrial'-  bonds  are  available  in  the  market.  Only 
such  should  be  considered  by  investors. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 
TIMBER  BONDS 

When  the  logging  and  milling  companies  were  small,  the 
capital  of  the  owners  or  the  amoimt  which  they  could  raise  on 
their  personal  credit  wai^  sufficient  to  produce  and  market  all 
of  their  products.  But  with  the  rapid  increase  in  consumption 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  obtaining  large  tracts  of  timber, 
the  consolidation  of  the  logging,  milling,  and  manufacturing 
industries  soon  introduced  the  practice  of  making  bond  iasues 
by  companies  which  desired  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of 
all  these  factors  in  production.  The  proceeds  from  these  bond 
issues  were  used  in  buying  new  tracts,  in  building  plants,  mills, 
railroads,  and  in  providing  equipment  for  marketing  the 
product. 

The  experience  of  timber  bonds  in  the  general  market  does 
not  extend  over  twenty-five  years;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
new  securities,  the  large  returns  of  the  first  enterprises  stimu- 
lated speculative  underwriters  to  assume  unwarranted  risks. 
Another  group  of  underwriters  (fortunately  few),  through  a 
lack  of  understanding  or  a  disregard  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  timber  securities,  frequently  allowed  an  over  issue  of 
securities  on  a  property.  These  conditions,  together  with  a  tem* 
porary  slump  in  the  lumber  industry  at  times,  fortunately 
forced  rather  an  early  reaction  in  the  development  of  the  tim- 
ber security  market.  Unfortunately,  as  in  all  such  experiences, 
a  number  of  timber  bonds  which  are  classed  among  the  safest 
securities,  suffered  from  the  odium  of  this  unwarranted  specu- 
lation. 

Supply  and  Consumption  of  Timber. — The  timber  supply  of 
the  United  States  has  been  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
but  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  general 
public  has  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  warning  of  the 
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conservationists.  Parts  of  New  Enpfland  which  were  formerly 
covered  with  timber  have  been  istrippcd  of  their  virjrin  forests. 
The  Great  Lakes  states  twenty  years  ago  passed  the  height  of 
their  production,  the  Southern  states  are  now  prodncing  at  their 
best,  and  the  Western  states  are  fast  entering  their  zenith.  In 
1880,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  siipplieil 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  lumber  cut.  Today,  they  are 
supplying  less  than  10  per  cent. 

No  attempt  of  any  consequence  has  been  made  to  abate  this 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  timber  supply^  The  only  protection 
against  the  extermination  of  the  forests  has  been  the  few  small 
reserves  set  aside  by  the  Ignited  States  government,  and  such 
small  attempts  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  a  few  privato 
corporations  have  made  by  planting  a  quick  growing  variety  of 
trees  for  use  as  tie^,    A  prominent  timber  authority  states: 

"No  matter  how  soon  we  start  in  to  duplicate  our  timbered 
areas  by  restoration,  it  will  take  at  least  fifty  years  to  grow 
medium  sized  soft  wood  trees,  which  will  produce  only  low 
grade  lumber,  and  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  years  to 
obtain  large  high  grade  stock  from  the  same  trees,  and  the  more 
valuable  woods  .  .  .  the  period  will  run  from  three  hundred 
to  two  thousand  years  to  attain  the  present  growth  of  these  old 
forests  .  ,  .  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  for  the  shortest  period 
mentioned*  it  will  cost,  with  interest  on  the  investment  and  other 
carrving  charges,  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  stumpage  and  the 
yield  will  be  a  common  and  coarse  grade  of  lumber.  When  you 
go  beyond  that  period  for  harvesting,  you  make  the  operation 
practically  an  economic  impossibility."* 

The  cost  of  lumber  just  prior  to  the  War  was  approximately 
eight  times  what  it  was  in  1850.  In  1920  the  sawmills  of  the 
ITnited  States  produced  more  than  twice  as  many  feet  of  lum- 
ber as  in  1900.  This,  however,  accounts  for  only  one-half  of 
the  timber  cut.  The  use,  for  example,  of  wood  pulp  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Ten  years  ag«i  the  United 
States  furnished  its  entire  supply  of  wwid  pulp»  but  now  two- 
thirds  u{  it  is  imported. 

The  United  States  also  exports  building  timber  to  almost  all 

'J.  D.  fjacy,  Afldrotni  r»efore  the  Eighth  Anmtal  Convention  0/  tll€ 
yniional  Lumhrrmen*/!  AMfOCiation. 
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of  the  important  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  These  exports 
take  about  one-third  of  the  net  output  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  easier  aceess  of  the  WeKtern  timber  area  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  output  of  this 
Western  area  muKt  materially  increase  in  the  next  few  years. 
While  the  wood-pulp  supply  in  the  United  States  is  now  largely 
supplemented  by  the  imports  from  Canada,  the  standing  tim- 
ber of  Canada  has  been  greatly  overestimated.*  The  Canadian 
Government  now  estimates  her  standing  timber  to  be  approxi* 
mately  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  Too  little  is  known 
of  the  forests  of  South  America  to  estimate  their  ultimate  effect 
on  the  output  of  the  United  States. 

''The  forests,''  states  Gifford  Pinehot,  ''are  being  cut  three 
times  faster  than  the  natural  grow^th.  I  estimate  that  in  forty 
years,  unless  something  radical  is  done  towards  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  resource,  the  commercial  forests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  gone."  Authorities  have  variously  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  consumption  the  timber  supply  in 
the  United  States  will  be  exhausted  in  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
five  years. 

Control  of  the  Timber  Siipplt/.—The  concentration  in  the 
control  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  has  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  securities  issued  in  this 
industry.  With  less  than  150  million  dollars  of  timber  bonds 
distributed  among  the  general  public,  and  the  industry  valued 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  billions,  the  evidence  of  concentration  is 
apparent.  While  the  federal  government  has  been  unmindful 
of  the  depletion,  and  heedless  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
conservationists,  the  large  lumber  interests  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  conditions  and  have  quietly  secured  control  of  the 
large  areas. 

While  concentration  of  control  has  been  severely  eritieised 
from  the  public  viewpoint,  the  opposing  contentions  are  that  it 
has  resulted  in  more  than  compensating  advantages.  Concen- 
tration has  to  a  degree  meant  conservation  of  supply  through 

'Archibald  MarshaU,  the  Stntigt  Supplement  (London),  June  11, 
1911.  (Seventy-five  l»*^r  cnit  of  tbe  available  timber  supply  in  Canada  ts 
controlled  by  ITnited  StateH  capital,) 
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the  checking  of  waste  in  the  cuttings  milling^  and  marketing  of 
timber.  In  early  days  the  industry  praeticed  the  most  wanton 
waste.  Had  the  old  competitive  method  coiitinued,  this  waste 
must  have  continued  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  it  does  under 
the  economies  of  large  control,  though  increased  prices  alone 
would,  of  course,  have  forced  increased  economies.  Large  con- 
centration of  timhcr  holdings  has  also  enabled  these  corpora- 
tions to  establish  mills  and  factories  for  producing  finished 
wood  materials  and  furniture,  with  the  result  that  there  has 
been  an  economizing  both  through  a  reduction  of  factory  costs, 
and  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  distribution. 

In  the  large  timber  areas  two  other  possible  means  of  tim- 
ber consei'vation  are  available,  w*hich.  would  result  in  great 
future  savings  to  the  people.  Self-preservation  will  probably 
ultimately  force  their  adoption,  A  few  companies  are  already 
experimenting  in  a  small  way.  First,  a  more  careful  selection  of 
the  timber  cut  might  be  made  and  the  timber  not  fully  devel- 
oped be  allowed  to  mature.  The  second,  and  the  more  practical 
method,  would  be  to  allow  for  a  depreciation  fund  out  of  earn- 
ings to  replant  the  cut  area.  Every  forester  realizes  that  if 
this  latter  policy  had  been  required  seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
United  States  would  not  now  be  facing  a  timber  famine.  But 
as  it  is  only  for  us  to  point  out  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
as  affecting  timber  values,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
problem. 

Legal  Prerequisites. — Four  factors  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
timber  bon<l  mortgage  should  be  given  especial  consideration: 
first,  the  character  of  the  items  covered  by  the  mortgage;  sec- 
ond, the  ratio  of  the  mortgage  to  the  value  of  the  properties; 
third,  the  provisions  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber;  fourth^  the 
insurance  and  fire  risks,  which  will  be  covered  under  a  separate 
heading. 

First,  the  lien  of  a  timber  bond  is  practically  always  a  fir«rt 
mortgage.  A  second  lien,  cjceept  in  rare  cases  where  the 
amounts  of  both  mortgages  arc  small,  could  not  find  a  market, 
or  the  rate  of  interest  demanded  would  be  too  high  for  the  cor- 
poration to  carr>^  The  mortgage  should  include  a  lien  on  the 
land,  timber,  and  all  appurtenances  thereon.    This  latter  item 
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would  consist  of  such  items  as  railroads,  sawmills,  flumes,  and 
other  sawmill  and  lumbering  equipment,  all  of  which  should  in- 
dividually and  collectively  be  covered  by  the  mortgage.  A 
great  many  errors  have  resulted  in  titles  to  timber  land,  because 
of  the  confusion  and  the  lack  of  records  that  existed  in  the  early 
settlement  of  new  te^^itor5^  One  case  is  cited  of  the  omission 
of  thirty*six  mortgages/  which  would  have  had  prior  claims  to 
the  bonds  had  they  not  been  discovered  by  the  attorney  of 
the  bankers.  Such  omissions  in  a  mortgage,  needless  to  say, 
would  impair  the  value  of  the  equity  behind  the  bonds*  While 
we  look  to  the  standing  timber  for  the  greater  part  of  the  value 
back  of  the  security,  there  are  other  items  that  may  materially 
affect  the  bond. 

In  some  of  the  older  and  smaller  issues  of  timber  bonds,  the 
lien  through  error  of  the  title  was  only  on  land  and  did  not 
include  the  timber.  In  these  latter  eases,  where  the  quality  of 
the  land  is  poor,  there  is  little  security  for  the  bondholder  in 
the  case  of  default.  The  very  remoteness  of  the  timber  acreage 
may  give  little  or  no  value  to  the  land  when  cleared.  Again,  if 
defalcation  of  the  issue  takes  place,  the  omission  of  land  values 
where  the  quality  of  the  land  is  good,  and  especially  if  it  is  on 
a  navigable  stream,  would  ultimately  remove  a  desirable  part 
of  the  security  that  might  offset  the  losses  involved  in  the  tim- 
ber holdings  due  to  foreclosure.  The  location  of  the  land,  there- 
fore^ is  of  importance  in  CBhaneing  values,  not  only  in  the  rela- 
tion to  the  easy  marketing  of  lumber  which  would  reduce  the 
fixed  expenditures  on  the  properties  to  a  minimum,  but  also  in 
the  disposal  of  the  land  itself.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
flotation  of  timber  securities  was  at  its  height,  a  bond  house, 
in  examining  the  location  of  a  small  company  in  one  state, 
found  that  the  cost  of  bringing  the  lumber  to  the  nearest 
railroad  would  not  leave  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  bonded 
interest. 

If  the  timber  land  contains  a  navigable  stream  that  could 
furnish  water-power,  it  would  strengthen  the  company's  credit 


■Edward  E.  BartheU,  Timher  Bonds  <i3  Inrcfitmenis^  American  Acad- 
emp  of  FoUtiml  and  Social  8cienct\  1U12,  pp.  23-50, 
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position  if  this  power  could  be  nscd,  as  it  would  bo  n  valuable 
addition  to  the  security  of  the  bonds.  The  value  of  this  item, 
of  course,  would  vary  accordinpr  to  the  location  of  the  tract,  as 
this  would  determine  whether  power  rmild  !>c  sold.  The  prop- 
erty also  has  increased  valne  if  the  land  lH?arji  minerak  in  pay- 
inff  quantities,  and  the  by-pro+lucts  of  timber,  as  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, hark,  tops^  etc.,  are  utilized. 

It  is  highly  undesirable  that  a  very  larRC  part  of  the  loan 
should  be  secured  by  plants,  niills,  or  other  e^piipment.  When 
the  timber  has  been  cut,  the  depreciation  equipment  acconntj? 
fihould  be  entirely  written  off,  this  equipment  having  no  value 
except  as  scrap.  The  equipment  is  usually  built  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  output,  so  that  it  is 
usually  in  a  depreciated  condition  when  the  acreage  available 
to  the  sawmills  is  cleared,  When  plants  are  located  within 
large  centers  like  Tacoma  and  Boningham,  Washington,  and  the 
plant  is  covei'ed  by  a  large  fire  risk  guaranteed  in  the  mort- 
gagCt  a  larger  ratio  of  the  plant  value  could  be  included  as 
security,  though  iusurance  costs  are  usually  too  large  to  war- 
rant such  expenditures,  excepting  where  the  plant  is  clcwa 
enough  to  the  city  to  have  adequate  fire  protection.  Even  then 
the  charges  are  very  high. 

Secondly,  there  is  always  a  very  large  margin  required  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. The  value  of  the  standing  timber  should  be  double  the 
outstanding  bond  issue,  and  many  authorities  would  claim  that 
the  land  should  be  included  in  this  valuation.  In  practice  the 
loans  made,  range  from  2.^  ti>  30  per  cent  of  the  market  value 
of  the  outstanding  timber.  This  should  vary  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wood,  size  of  the  logs,  quantity  of  timber  per  acw, 
cost  of  the  output,  and  accessibility  to  the  market. 

Thirdly,  the  provisions  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  are  peen- 
liar  only  to  the  timber  bond.  One  provision  in  the  mortgage 
deed  uniformly  provider  that  the  timber  which  secures  thia 
mortgage  cannot  be  cut.  This  provision  would  defeat  the  pur- 
ple of  the  bond  issue,  as  no  logging  could  be  done;  but  tbe 
tntst  deed  further  provides  that  the  trustee  may  release  a  cer- 
tain acreage  of  timl>er— for  illust  ration,  50  acre»— from  th^ 
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mortgage  for  cutting,  if  the  value  of  the  released  amount  is 
paid  for  in  cash  at  the  time  of  its  release.  The  amount  paid  the 
trustee  is  put  into  a  sinking  fund  which  is  used  in  paying  ofE 
the  principal  of  the  outstanding  lionds.  For  example,  if  a  loan 
of  $1.00  per  thousand  feet  has  been  made  and  the  cruiser's  re- 
port shows  that  the  first  area  selected  for  cutting  contained 
500,000  feet,  and  the  timber  is  valued  at  $4.00  per  thousand 
feet,  $2,000  w-ould  be  paid  to  the  trustee.  This  process  is 
repeated  w^ith  each  50-acre  tract  of  the  acreage  w^hich  is  re- 
leased by  the  trustee.  Thus  the  bonds  are  retired  twnee  as  fast 
as  the  timber  is  cut,  so  that  when  the  timber  land  is  half  cut, 
the  sinking  fund  should  have  been  paid  a  sufficient  amount  to 
retire  all  of  the  bonds.  The  trustee,  however,  does  not  release 
the  mortgages  on  the  land  itself,  but  only  on  the  timber.  The 
mortgage  on  the  land  continues  until  the  whole  debt  against  the 
properties  has  been  paid. 

The  majority  of  these  bonds  are  now  issued  for  ten-year 
periods  and  retired  by  a  sinking  fund  or  serial  payment  method. 
Thus,  as  the  trustee  meets  the  interest  charges,  he  also  retires  a 
portion  of  the  principal  as  each  serial  payment  falls  due,  thus 
increasing  the  security  of  the  bonds  still  outstanding.  A  recent 
tendency  is  to  make  the  first  payments  of  these  bonds  from  two 
to  three  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  in  order  to  assist  the 
corporation  through  the  development  stage.  This  period  should 
not  be  less  than  five  years,  A  number  of  companies  have  met 
with  embarrassment  because  they  were  required  to  make  these 
payments  too  soon.  The  trust  deeds  usually  further  provide 
that  the  corporation  may  call  the  bonds  in  part  or  in  whole  on 
any  Interest  date  at  a  stipulated  premium  price  plus  the  accrued 
interest,  and  a  number  of  the  successful  companies  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision. 

Timber  bonds  are  frequently  endorsed  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  long  experience  and  ability  in  the  timber  business 
and  the  large  personal  fortunes  of  the  men  controlling  the 
industry  become  a  good  guarantee  for  the  security  of  these 
bonds.  Occasionally,  the  land,  instead  of  being  owned  in  fee, 
is  held  under  lease  with  the  right  to  cut  the  timber.  But  as  a 
rule  timber  lands  are  held  in  fee.    Bond  houses  are  reluctant 
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to  lend  large  amounts  on  leased  properties  beeanse  of  the  in- 
creased possibilities  of  eomplications. 

In  coneluding  the  discussion  ou  legal  requisites,  a  statement 
should  be  made  as  to  the  possible  effect  which  serial  payments, 
under  certain  contracts,  might  have  on  the  safety  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  charges  and  principal.  When  the  serial 
payment  must  be  met  without  qualification,  it  becomes  necea- 
sary  to  continue  cutting  timber  in  order  to  meet  the  maturing 
obligations,  though  these  payments  might  more  profitably  be 
postponed.  If  the  price  of  lumber  temporarily  falls,  the  mar- 
gin of  security  is  wiped  out  by  this  forced  sale  process.  And 
if  the  market  is  also  glutted,  it  may  result  in  the  corporation 
being  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  This  is  the  embarrassment 
that  a  few  companies  experienced  just  prior  to  the  War,  Where 
the  market  can  absorb  the  output,  especially  if  prices  are  ad- 
vancing, this  difficulty  cannot  arise.  Though  the  prices  of 
forest  products  are  much  higher  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  acreages  are  also  often  pur- 
chased at  the  increased  prices,  and  consequently  these  corpora- 
tions have  much  narrower  margins  in  their  own  equity. 

Fire  Risks. — The  claim  made  by  bond  houses  dealing  in  tim- 
ber securities  that  no  serious  fires  now  occur  in  commercial  tim- 
ber cannot  be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  While  the  records  of 
certain  timl)er  bond  houses  do  show  an  absence  of  fire  losses  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  testimony  of  forestry  experts  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  this  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  reports 
of  the  latter  include  not  only  mercantile  timber,  but  also  forest 
reserves.  With  the  improved  ranger  organizations  of  the  United 
States  and  a  few  large  lumber  interests,  the  losses  in  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  this  service  are  largely  confined  to  young 
growth  and  small  areas  in  matured  forests.  It  is  probable  that 
in  75  per  cent  of  the  private  forests,  there  is  no  attempt  at  fire 
protection.*  The  majority  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  forest 
flree  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  nevertheless,  at  frequent  intervali 
large  losses  have  occurred.  While  the  largest  fire  losses  take 
place  in  young  growth  and  do  not  affect  the  mercantile  tim1>er 


'If,  8.  Graves,  The  Principlet  0  DdndUn{f  W^dlands,  p.  2S6, 
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supply,  they  do  aifeet  the  future  supply.  According  to  M. 
E.  Griffith,  State  Forester  (1908)  of  Wisconsin,  the  damage  to 
mature  timber  in  that  state  in  1918  amounted  to  $9,000,000.'  In 
the  Bitter  Root  Reserve,  20  per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  the  Priest  Re- 
serve, 20  per  cent  of  the  timber  has  been  burned  out  in  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  United  States  Geologrieal  Report  further 
states  that  out  of  a  particular  area  of  1,000  acres  in  the  Priest 
Reserve,  70  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  estimates  that  approximately  2  per 
cent  of  the  woodlands  are  damaged  every  year  by  fire/  An- 
other proof  that  the  risks  have  been  large  is  the  unwillingness] 
on  the  part  of  insurance  companies  to  assume  the  risk.*  Ger- 
many, France  and  Austria,  with  their  more  highly  organized 
systems  of  forest  protection,  possess  rates  of  insurance  within 
the  range  of  possibility. 

The  fire  risks  vary  according  to  a  number  of  local  condi- 
tions. The  pine  belt  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  has  suffered 
little,  for  the  branches  are  extremely  high,  and  the  trees  widely 
separated.  Where  small  underbrush  does  exist  and  is  burned,  it 
lessens  the  cost  of  logging.  The  swamps  of  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  parts  of  Northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington^ 
and  Northwest  Canada,  rarely  experience  fires  because  of  the 
presence  of  fog  and  heavy  rainfalls.  Certain  species,  such  as 
the  Sequoias  (including  redwoods)  are  practically  immune  be- 
cause of  their  thick  bark.  Trees  with  heav>^  s^ppy  leaves  also 
have  far  greater  resistance  to  fire  than  the  coniferous  trees  with 
resinous  foliage.  Droughts  and  dry  soils  also  increase  the  fire 
risks  of  certain  varieties  of  timber. 

It  is  often  possible  to  save  a  large  part  of  the  green  timber 
area  that  has  been  burned  over,  if  it  is  cut  within  two  years. 
This  is  especially  true  of  thick  barked  and  sappy  leaved  trees. 
**In  Oregon  there  is  a  company  engaged  in  logging  and  manu* 


^Wigconsin  State  Fore^tru  Report,  1908.     (Quoted  In   Taxation  of 

Foreai  Landtt  by  Alfreci  K,  Chlttciulen  and  Hnrry  Joion,  p.  50.) 

'Carl  A.   Schenck,  Some  Btmness  Problems  of  Afnerican  Foreitrt/ 

(1910),  [I.  20. 

'Some  London  companies  have  underwritten  risks  In  South  America, 

but  the  rates  are  almost  prohibitire. 
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facturiner  trom  a  tract  of  red  cedar  that  was  killed  over  fifty 
yenrs  ago.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  today/'* 
Other  varieties  of  trees  may  be  left  for  several  years,  if  they 
have  only  been  killetl  but  not  seriously  burned*  Suffice  it  to 
nay  in  eonelusion,  that  as  far  as  fire  risks  offset  their  security, 
the  character  of  the  trees  and  locality  of  the  timber  area  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  investor  in  timber  bonds. 

The  Timber  Cruiser's  Valuation. — The  old  timber  cruisers 
were  termed  **Iand  lookers.*'  They  would  return  after  an  ex- 
aniination  of  a  forest  ami  verbally  report  that  so  many  million 
feet  of  lumber  were  located  alon^  a  certain  stream  or  in  a  cer* 
tain  township.  Gradually*  however,  with  the  ilemand  for  com- 
plete and  perfect  land  titles,  increases!  competition,  and  increase 
in  the  value  of  standing?  timber,  more  accurate  reports  were 
demanded.  Now,  with  the  actual  count  of  standing  timber 
required  by  the  con.servative  timber  bond  underwriter, 
estimations  are  very  accurately  made,  not  only  of  the  total 
standing  timber,  but  also  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  in  the 
area. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  ^reat  deal  of  difference  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  estimations  arc  made.  Cruisei^s  in  the  past 
have  not  infreciuently  maile  dishonest  returns.  In  fact,  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  the  cruiser  has  reported  two  to 
thi-ee  timers  the  actual  amount  of  standing  timber.  Or  the  com- 
pany employing  the  cruiser  is  unwilling  to  pay  him  an  ade<]uate 
mm  for  the  cruise,  and  his  estimate  consequently  is  made  in  a 
very  haphazard  manner,  simply  by  riding  through  the  tract. 
Often  a  bond  circular  will  stntc  that  various  tracts  of  the  acre- 
age have  been  checked,  and  the  estimate  made  on  the  basis  of 
this  check.  Now  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  cruiser  may  have 
selected  the  areas  of  heaviest  growth  to  make  up  his  check  list* 
and  the  actual  standing  timber  of  the  area  is  onedialf  to  one- 
third  of  the  estimate  given  in  the  cruiser's  report.  No  cmise 
should  l>e  accepted  unless  it  has  been  made  on  a  fAg-zng  count 

*H.  S,  <;rave«.  Thr  PrinripU^a  af  llandHnff  Wnntttandu,  (Our  laioicfi 
from  flUr«w*s.  h1iic1it*«  fliif!  ni**iTr«  nro  iilfli>  eon«1<leralile  In  *»»tne  art^ait. 
la  the  Inut  (lecnde  ttnilKT  Jihh  »»«H*ri  ilumaKoil  l»y  lK*ctliM«  to  the  amootit 
of  $2,500,000  In  the  Black  HiUa  of  South  Pakota  and  Wyomlair.) 
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over  half  the  area  of  every  forty  acres  of  the  acreage,  upon 
whieli  the  bonds  are  placed. 

Of  each  forty  acres,  the  cruiser's  report  shouhl  state  in 
detail  the  anioont  of  each  species,  quality  and  specific  gravity 
of  lo^;  also  the  amount  of  timber  that  can  be  nsed  for  large 
and  small  poles,  ties,  and  posts,  and  the  cord  wood  or  wood  pulp 
that  might  be  obtained  from  the  tops.  The  quantity  of  hark 
that  could  be  used  for  tanning,  if  there  are  hemlock  trees,  and 
the  number  of  reproductive  tree-areas  should  also  be  given. 
Full  particulars  of  available  water,  ice,  sno%v,  railroad  or  public 
road  transportation,  distance  to  market*  climatic  conditions 
affecting  logging,  topography,  surface  indications  of  minerals, 
and  the  bind  that  could  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes  are 
likewise  essential  to  a  complete  report. 

Balance  SJuet  and  Income  Staiemcnt. — ^Onc  of  the  most 
common  criticisms  that  can  be  made  of  timber  securities  is  the 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  financial  status  of  the 
company  after  the  securities  have  been  floated.  In  1915  an 
inquiry  was  made  of  a  bond  house  concerning  a  company  whose 
bonds  they  had  underwritten  three  years  previous.  They  had 
no  information  of  anj^  kind  whatsoever  of  the  company.  The 
chaim  made,  was  that  the  protection  given  the  bondholder 
through  the  sworn  statements  of  the  corporation  made  to  the 
trustees,  was  sufficient.  The  company  might  as  well  have  said 
that  so  long  as  the  interest  charges  were  paid  the  condition 
of  the  property  was  of  no  concern.  Needless  to  sa.v,  this  invest- 
ment house  was  not  keeping  faith  with  its  clientele. 

It  is  as  imperative  to  the  soi^nd  security  of  a  timber  com- 
pany, as  to  that  of  any  industrial,  that  its  financial  status  he 
kno%\m  as  that  the  rigid  requirements  of  its  trust  deeds  he  ful- 
filled. If  the  puhlished  statements  of  timber  companies  were 
audited  by  a  reputable  accounting  firm,  they  would  serve  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  cruisers*  reports,  for  the  cer- 
tified accountant's  obligation  will  necessitate  his  passing  upon 
this  valuation.  The  condition,  variation  or  increase  in  accounts 
receivable,  accounts  payable,  inventories,  the  handling  of  depre- 
ciation, the  setting  up  of  the  proper  reserves,  the  proper  allot- 
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ment  of  costs,  and  the  continued  earnings  maintained  are  all 
factors  which  the  investor  is  entitled  to  know. 

The  Market. — The  comparative  newness  of  these  securities 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  yet  issued  greatly  limit  the 
breadth  of  their  market.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  an  active 
market;  consequently  they  lack  ready  convertibility.  The  only 
possible  market  that  the  holder  of  a  timber  bond  has,  is  the 
issuing  investment  house,  and  in  rare  instances  some  lumber 
owners.  This  permits  the  issuing  bond  house,  where  it  pos- 
sesses the  funds  to  sustain  the  market  of  its  own  issue.  Where 
the  issuing  house  is  not  able  to  do  so,  in  case  of  a  depressed 
market  or  where  a  corporation  is  suffering  from  a  relapse,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  the  security.  The 
possible  losses  under  such  a  condition  should  be  estimated  and 
an  equivalent  decrease  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  security  be 
required. 


BOOK  III 

BONDS  SECURED  BY  LAND 
OR  REAL  ESTATE 


CHAPTER  XX\^TI 
EEAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 

Mortgages  on  real  estate^  in  large  cities  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  favorite  form  of  investment.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  rapid  growth  of  metropolitan  land  values  as  well  as 
the  high  yield  of  the  securities.  By  reason  of  age  and  basis  of 
security,  this  class  of  investments  should  long  since  have  held 
first  place  among  investment  offerings.  But  real  estate  mort- 
gages have  a  singularly  disorganized  market,  largely  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  issuing  securities  of  standard  denominations 
such  as  are  possible  to  railroad  corporation  bonds.  This  has 
narrowed  the  market  for  these  Bccurities  and  resulted,  as  a  rule^ 
in  a  higher  yield  than  can  be  realized  from  other  securities  pos- 
sessing equal  safety. 

A  number  of  other  factors  have  also  contributed  to  both  the 
high  cost  and  unequal  rates  of  real  estate  mortgages.  The 
United  States,  until  very  recently,  has  been  continually  pioneer- 
ing and  developing  new  eommercial  and  industrial  centers. 
Little  available  free  capital  exists  in  new  localities  for  invest- 
ment purposes,  as  surplus  funds  are  usually  reinvested  in  per- 
sonal enterprises.  In  the  early  days  of  the  investment  market, 
conservative  investors  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  states  who  were 
receiving  large  returns  on  railroad  securities  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  unwilling  to  risk  their  money  in  unknown  and  un- 
tried localities.  As  a  result,  when  funds  were  needed  for 
investment  in  mortgages,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  them  from 
the  immediate  locality,  where  a  know^ledge  of  the  security  was 
easily  obtained,  for  the  comparatively  large  cost  of  floating  a 


»Tlvouf:h  Real  Estate  and  Bullfllnfir  T^onn  Associations  have  a  leirftl- 
mate  plnee  in  the  ilolfl  of  !nvpstrn<*nts.  they  are  u«nally  not  laclutled 
under  the  genc*ia!  h&\d  of  invest  men  t  s^eeuritlesi. 
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■mall  loan  in  a  wide  market  made  such  a  course  ioipracticaL 
The  difficulty  of  securing  the  exact  sum  needed,  the  hesitancy 
to  make  long  time  inconvertible  loans»  and  the  difficulty  ex- h 
perienced  by  the  borrowers  in  securing  new  loans  with  which  ta  f 
repay  their  obligations,  have  also  contributed  to  the  large  com- 
missions and  high  rate  of  interest. 

In  the  older  and  established  communities,  the  lack  of  a 
standard  market*  the  limited  number  of  property  units  largo 
enough  to  allow  of  the  first  mortgage  being  split  into  units  of 
Itandard  denominations,  and  the  great  variation  in  the  charac- 
ter of  property  securing  mortgages  were  and  are  still  handicaps 
to  many  real  estate  mortgages.  With  certain  properties  these 
disadvantages  have  been  largely  overcome  by  corporations 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bonds^  and  these  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  following  chapter*  In  fairnegs. 
it  should  bo  stated  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  largest  citieB 
where  mortgage  rates  and  the  rates  upon  other  securities  pos- 
sessing the  same  safety  do  not  differ  very  much.  However, 
even  on  the  conservative  mortgage  during  the  last  fifteen  yeara  ^ 
the  general  average  interest  rates  have  increased  as  on  all  higher  f 
grade  securities,'  Exceptions  to  this  may  occur  where  a  small 
village  or  town  has  grown  into  a  city  of  considerable  size  and 
rates  have  been  lowered  because  of  increased  security.  Com- 
pariaon  of  the  yield  upon  real  estate  mortgages  referred  to  here, 
of  course,  is  only  made  with  other  securities  poeMwng  equal 
safety;  otherwise  the  comparison  will  not  hold. 

The  large  variations  in  local  conditions  existing  within  even 
one  city  has  always  made  it  difficult  to  formulate  what  might 
be  called  the  general  principles  underlying  real  estate  mort- 
gages.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  much  of  the  desultory  f 
writing  upon  this  mibieet.  But  the  growing  importance  of 
these  securities  to  both  small  and  large  investors  makes  it  almost 
incumbent  that  a  discussion  of  them  be  given. 
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'8ee  ehapt^ra  on  Market  Influences  on  Security  Prleeiv  chaps.  X 

The  abnormal  coucUtlon  cxlutlnff  in  the  market  at  the  iirf^m^nt  wrtU 
fmr  mtiat  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  a  permanent  ruat  e«tato  morU 
itft  market 
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Appraising  of  Real  Estate  raZues/— The  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  rules  for  the  appraising  of  real  estate  values  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  analysis  of  real  estate 
mortgages.  The  frequency  with  which  variations  fi*om  general 
rules  occur,  because  of  local  conditions  is  so  puzzling  to  any  one 
but  the  expert  real  estate  man,  that  the  layman  is  apt  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  no  iTiles  for  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
exist.  Errors  in  judgment  due  to  these  variations  are  apt  to 
be  greater  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  than  in  any  form  of 
corporation  valuation  and  also  will  ha%'e  a  more  far-reaching 
effect.  At  best,  the  problem  is  perplexing,  but  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  will  be  avoided  in  a  study  of  real  estate  values  if  the 
tendency  to  variation  which  m  implied  here,  will  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  these  pages. 

The  important  questions  that  should  be  answered  for  the 
investor  in  an  appraisement,  are:  what  possibility  is  there  of 
appreciation  in  land  values  and  what  effect  would  such  appre- 
ciation have  on  the  value  of  the  building?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  site  value  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  build* 
ing?  What  effect  docs  the  present  rate  of  depreciation  have 
on  the  building?    What  are  the  costs  of  operating  the  building! 

Appreciaiion  of  Land. — ^The  purchase  of  short-term  mort- 
gages on  the  basis  of  land  value  ie  usually  not  justified.  With 
a  long-term  mortgage,  appreciation  of  the  land  value  has  a 
perceptible  effect  on  the  market  price,  provided  a  purchaser  can 
be  found.  To  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  this  appreciation, 
however,  the  income  from  the  building  upon  the  land  must  have 
increased  sufficiently  to  capitalize  the  land  at  that  price.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  mortgage  any  considerable  length  of 


*Tlie  reader  wHl  find  R.  M.  Hurd,  Principlea  of  Citif  Land  Values, 
and  A.  P.  Bolton.  Btiilding  for  Pro/it,  nseful  texts  to  rend.  Tlie  notbor 
has  drawn  the  Jar^rer  part  of  his  d€»diic£ions  from  Interviews  with  a  num- 
ber of  real  estate  Arms  In  Chicago  and  New  York,  For  the  appraisement 
of  !and  raliiea  such  authorities  as  the  fonowing  will  also  he  found  quite 
valuaiile:  William  E.  Davies,  Rith-M  in  the  Annital  Manual  and  Diary  of 
the  Real  Estate  Btmrd  of  IS'ew  York:  l=fomcrs'  Sufitem  (paniplilet  by 
Manufacturers'  Appraisal  Company  of  Clevelaod*  O.)  ;  j^ee  also  discus- 
sions on  the  Hoffman  rule,  the  Heil  nile»  and  George  J.  Gralger  rule, 
etc,  See  also  the  Annual  Report  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Ta^es  and 
AaaedtmenU  of  Xew  York  City  for  1914. 
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lime  before  appreciation  takes  place,  the  increased  returns 
resfulting  therefrom  may  be  offset  by  the  loaa  suffered  in  the 
return  on  the  inTestmcnt  through  interest  charges,  tax^  etc., 
during  the  period  preceding  this  increase  in  value.  Mr*  R.  P. 
Bolton  has  charted  a  series  of  figures  (on  a  plot  of  ground  in 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City)  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis  illus- 
trating this  fact.  The  principle  which  it  illustrates  should  be 
applied  where  anticipated  values  in  land  are  considered  aa  a 
part  of  a  security.  Mr.  Davis'  conclusions  show  that  had  the 
owner  aold  the  plot  one  year  after  it  was  purchased^  the  trans- 
action would  have  yielded  25  per  cent  profit  But,  as  a  rcKult 
of  the  check  due  to  the  panic  in  1893,  the  taxes  and  interest 
charges  (during  the  next  eight  years)  offset  any  increase  in 
profit.  The  highest  point  in  value  was  reached  in  the  four- 
teenth  year.  Had  the  owner  continued  to  hold  this  plot  at  this 
price  withuut  improvements  after  the  tenth  year,  all  profits 
would  have  been  consumed  in  interest  and  taxes/ 

In  property  securing  long  term  mortgages,  the  appreciation 
of  hind  should  not  be  permitted  to  offset  the  depreciation  of 
buildings.  If  the  property  itself  is  held  as  an  investment,  this 
may  at  times  be  permissible,  though  most  frequently  it  is  unde- 
iiirable.  The  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  the  depreciation  of  a 
building  begins  immediately  after  its  construction.  Purthert 
land  values  are  fluctuating  and  make  an  uncertain  basis  upon 
which  to  measure  depreciation,  if  a  sale  of  the  property  were 
required  before  the  replacement  of  the  building.  Ultimately, 
the  income  from  the  building  must  adjust  itself,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  the  average  income  of  neighboring  build- 
ings. If  no  depreciation  fund  is  maintained  for  the  building, 
the  rate  of  appreciation  must  be  extremely  large  to  offset  ita  fl 
depreciation  where  the  cost  of  the  building  very  greatly  exceeds  ™ 
that  of  the  land. 

The  rule  that  limits  a  building  to  such  height  as  wiU  jiennit 
Its  rental  to  yield  a  legitimate  interest  on  land  investment, 
plus  the  cost  of  building,  has  in  the  past  been  violated  in  tha 
erection  of  aome  of  the  tower  buildings  in  New  York  City*'    Th# 
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'It.  r.  Bolton,  Building  far  Pro/It, 
HgUTm  were  publtfltied  lo  1000). 


IH).  Itt-IS  ^Mr*  Clarence  Davl«' 
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ordinances  Hmiting  the  height  of  buildings  will  somewhat  lessen 
the  ereetion  of  disproportioimtely  high  buildings  in  eentral 
business  localities/  Tlie  ereftion  of  buildings  of  extraordinary 
height,  which  might  result  in  the  knvering  of  values  of  adjoin- 
ing properties,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  Equitable  Life  Insux"- 
ance  building  of  New  York  City,  is  not  likely.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  property  on  Pine  Street  adjoining  the  Equitable 
Building  was  reduced  30  per  eent  in  value  at  the  time  of  the 
eompletion  of  this  building.'  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  large 
cities  for  certain  streets  to  be  monopolized  by  particular  trades. 
A  building  not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  trade  predominant 
in  one  of  these  localities  is  apt  to  prove  a  great  burden.  Resi- 
dences and  office  buildings,  next  to  retail  dealers'  establishments, 
are  more  susceptible  to  environmental  influences  than  whole- 
sale, loft  and  factory  buildings,  although  certain  types  of  the 
latter  group  will  be  radically  affected  by  the  movements  of 
railway  terminals.  A  large  modern  and  well-equipped  office 
building  in  lower  Manhattan  for  a  number  of  years  had  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  interest  on  its  bonds  because  the  building 
was  situated  out  of  the  office  building  area.  The  type  of 
building  best  adapted  to  a  site  depends,  therefore,  on  the 
character  of  the  neighboring  buildings,  the  character  of  the 
industry  in  the  locality,  and  the  internal  movement  of  popu- 
lation within  the  city.  The  rent  from  the  average  building 
in  a  locality  will  usually  determine  for  a  builder  the  amount 
he  is  warranted  in  putting  into  a  building  and  what  the 
operating  cost  of  the  structure  will  be. 

The  Effect  of  SfrucUire  Yalues, — The  erection  of  high 
buildings  does  not  always  increase  land  values.  This  was  true 
of  lower  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  stability  of  location,  in  the  long  run,  can  be 
maintained  only  by  a  correct  ratio  between  land  and  buildings. 
That  is,  the  value  of  the  land  should  be  somewhat  near  the 
capitalization  of  the  net  rent  from  the  building.  Warranted 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  a  few  such  districts  as  Lower 


'R.  M.  Httrrl  In  his  Priueipfes  of  CHjf  Land  VaJuca  (pp.  97-121)  plves 
a  numiier  of  cases  of  the  Jark  of  tlie  adaptation  of  bnildings  to  land. 
»PrankMn  Fishier,  Mootly  Magz.,  voL  xiv  (Dec.|  1912),  p.  427. 
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Manhattan  and  the  Loop  district  of  Chicago,  but  normally  it 
is  a  standard  that  should  rarely  be  departed  from.  If  the  line 
of  traffic  is  changing  rapidly,  or  the  system  of  taxation  per- 
mits, cheap  buildings  may  be  erected  on  high-priced  land.  But 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  questionable  whether  the  invest- 
ment is  returning  all  it  can  if  the  land  and  building  values  are 
not  in  correct  proportion. 

3Iort gages  have  been  issued  in  the  past  on  poorly  located 
office  buildings  in  both  Chicago  and  New  York,  whose  return 
on  the  total  investment  netted  less  than  4  per  cent.  Now,  if  the 
margin  of  these  loans  had  been  larger,  the  strength  of  the  mort- 
gage's earning  power  would  have  been  more  than  relatively 
strengthened,  and  the  margin  of  safety  to  the  bondholder  would 
likewise  have  been  materially  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unusual  location  may  at  times  be  acceptable,  though  any 
considerable  variation  from  the  standard  of  the  locality  must 
be  well  scrutinized  to  be  certain  of  its  Justification.  Most  fre- 
quently such  variation  indicates  a  lack  of  proper  structural 
value,  and  in  the  long  run,  results  in  a  proportionate  decrease 
in  the  return  on  the  total  investment.  With  buildings  of 
cheaper  con.st ruction,  such  as  can  be  used  for  warehouses,  where 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  located  in  particular  localitieg, 
considerable  increase  in  their  land  values  is  to  be  expected  in 
growing  cities.  A  much  larger  temporary  rate  of  return  must 
consequently  be  demanded  on  these   properties. 

Houses,  tenements,  and  apartments  show  much  wider  varia- 
tions  than  any  of  the  commercial  buildings.  Where  residential 
buildings  are  erected  in  densely  populated  localities  and  land 
18  approaching  the  maTcimum  point  of  appreciation,  the  cost 
of  the  buildingH  should  never  %'ery  greatly  exceed  the  land 
value.  Prior  to  the  European  war  and  especially  a  decade 
•go,  apartments  forced  into  existence  generally  did  not  exceed, 
with  rare  exceptions,  from  four  to  five  times  the  value  of 
the  land.  '*  Under  the  present  rather  abnormal  eondltiona, 
where  the  cost  of  building  has  advanced  very  rapidly  while 
the  cort  of  land  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  former 
generally  held  ratio  of  five  to  one  is  no  longer  adhered  to, 
and  apartment  houses  now  quite  normally  cost  about  ten  timai 
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the  land  value.  This  condition,  however,  may  not  continue,"* 
When  in  anticipation  of  increased  population,  apartments  have 
been  built  too  large  for  present  demand,  they  have  often 
proved  failures.  The  disadvantage  in  erecting  buildings  whose 
cost  is  too  great  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  land  is 
that  depreciation  of  the  buildings  takes  place  more  rapidly 
than  appreciation  in  the  land.  This  latter  statement,  of  course^ 
again  applies  to  construction  under  normal  conditions. 

New  buildings  in  a  district  have  not  infrequently  largely 
determined  the  immediate  value  of  the  property  already  in  that 
locality.  This  brings  real  estate  into  the  field  of  pure 
speculation^  though  a  number  of  debenture  issues  have  fre- 
quently been  placed  on  properties  of  this  character  where  the 
building  was  done  on  a  large  scale.  However,  very  frequently, 
the  anticipation  is  discounted  for  too  short  a  period,  and  prices 
drop  after  the  first  development  takes  place.  To  force  subur- 
ban land  on  the  market  before  there  is  a  real  demand  for  it  is  a 
shortsighted  policy,  for  it  brings  the  cheapest  tenants  and 
destroys  a  possible  later  development  of  more  profitable  build- 
ing. Again,  the  higher  the  rents  the  more  susceptible  is  the 
investment  to  its  environment.  The  best  locality  for  a  building 
is  one  in  which  buildings  like  itself  predominate,  though  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cheap  houses  can  be  built  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood and  demand  a  good  return/ 

In  small  tovmn,  land  values  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  la,y  down  any  but  the  most  general  rules  as  to  what 
should  be  the  value  of  the  building  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
land.  While  the  principle  remains  the  same,  the  ratio  in  which 
it  holds  true  must  vary  with  every  locality.  It  might  be  safe 
to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  that  in  a  certain  part  of  a  town  the 
cost  of  houses  should  not  exceed  three  times  that  of  the  land 
value,  whereas  in  another  part  of  the  same  town,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  it  five.  The  latter  ratio  refers  to  cottages 
built  in  large  groups  for  investment  purposes.  Large  resi- 
dences, strictly  speaking,  in  small  towns  or  cities,  can  have  no 


^Quoted  from  letter  of  George  A.  Hurd.  Au^ist  4>  1920. 

»R.  M.  Ilurd.  Principles  of  Viiy  Land  Values  (1903),  chap,  vUl. 
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established  place  in  the  mortgage  investment  field.  When 
foreclosure  or  vacating  of  the  property  takes  place,  the  risk  of 
a  continued  vacancy^  as  a  general  rule,  is  ton  great  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  these  mortgages  for  investment  purposes. 

Depreciation  of  BuiMing. — The  importance  of  depreciation 
to  the  mortgage  holder  increases,  both  with  the  increased  ratio 
of  building  values  to  the  land  and  with  the  size  of  the  building. 
While  the  depreciation  of  new  buildings  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  of  as  much  importance  relatively  to 
the  mortgage  bondholder  as  to  the  owner  of  the  real  estate.  The 
common  practice  is  always  to  extinguish  the  mortgago  long 
before  the  structural  value  of  the  building  is  ** seriously  or  ma- 
terially*' depreciated.  The  greatest  danger  does  not  lie  in  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  buildings  but  rather  in  either  the 
movement  from  the  locality  of  the  trade  or  industry  located 
there,  or  in  the  building  becoming  out  of  date.  The  greater 
danger  exists  in  the  latter  case,  many  owners  of  real  estate  hav- 
ing been  spared  great  losses  only  by  the  rapid  appreciation  of 
land  valuer.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  ofBce  buildings 
and  apartments. 

A  new  office  building  has  frequently  largely  emptied  old 
buildings  in  the  same  neighborhood,  especially  if  the  old 
buildings  have  specialized  in  tenants  of  one  trade  or  profession. 
Leases  on  the  old  buildings  will  be  taken  from  the  tenants  by 
real  estate  renting  agencies  in  order  to  secure  desirable  tenantji 
for  the  new  building.  In  both  apartment  and  office  buildings, 
mich  movements  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  rental 
value  of  the  buildings.  And  as  operating  costs  usually  consume 
a  large  portion  of  the  rentals  in  the  more  expensive  buildings 
of  this  type,  a  fall  in  gross  rentals  causes  a  greater  relati%'e 
drop  in  net  income  as  the  expensiveness  of  the  building 
inereases. 

In  appraimng  an  old  building  upon  which  a  mortgage 
iwme  is  to  be  placed,  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  made  to 
fit  modem  demands  is  an  essential  consideration.  Such  build* 
ings  are  frequently  allowed  to  stand  idle  so  long  that  (even 
where  land  values  have  increased)  the  property  ceases  to  givt 
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a  legitimate  rate  of  interest.  As  far  as  stmetural  deprecia- 
tion is  concerned,  a  sufficient  margin  should  be  allowed  between 
the  original  value  and  the  present  depreciated  price  of  the 
building.  The  appreciation  of  land  also  often  more  than  off- 
sets the  depreciation  of  the  building.  If  the  building  is  old, 
but  its  environment  still  good,  the  conservative  policy  is  to  eon* 
sider  only  the  land  value  as  a  basis  for  the  loan.  But  if  its 
environment  has  likewise  deteriorated,  the  property  should  not 
be  considered  under  any  circumstances  by  the  investor,  as  it  is 
a  purely  speculative  purchase. 

Buildmg  as  Related  to  Demand  of  Locality.-^A  comparative 
study  of  the  structural  value  of  buildings  is  more  easily  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the  buildings  than  by  any 
other  method.  Though  this  method  of  securing  the  value  is  not 
always  absolutely  accurate,  because  of  the  variations  in  the 
details  of  the  buildings,  it  will  be  approximately  so  for  given 
localities.  After  a  given  height  or  expansion  in  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  building  has  been  reached,  the  costs  of  construction 
will  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  For  illustration,  the  cost  of 
office  buildings  will  increase  at  a  given  rate  of  cost  per  story 
up  to  ten  and  tw^elve  stories,  when  the  cost  will  be  retarded  op 
to  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  story,  and  very  rapidly  increase 
above  that  number. 

Cost  of  Operating  Property. — Operating  statistics  from 
reliable  sources  are  too  few  to  permit  of  the  drawing  of  any 
general  conclusions.  Data  from  a  number  of  individual  build- 
ings have  been  published,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
enable  the  investor  to  know  whether  they  are  representative. 
Office  and  apartment  buildings,  upon  which  most  mortgages 
and  mortgage  bonds  are  placed,  have  not  always  been  planned 
with  the  gi'eatest  efficiency  in  the  proportionment  of  their  ex- 
penditures. The  best  way  of  determining  the  importance  of 
these  variations  in  operating  costs,  is  to  find  the  ratio  of  the 
various  operating  items  separately  to  gross  and  net  profits  and 
to  the  value  of  the  total  investment,  and  from  these  proportions 
determine  w^hetber  the  special  operating  charges  necessary  in 
rendering  these  special  services  are  burdensome. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  that  is  levied  on  the  mortgage-holders 
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in  most  states,  there  is  the  tax  which  is  levied  on  the  real  prop- 
erty. And  ever>'^  mortgage  deed  should  provide  for  the  guar- 
antee of  the  payment  of  its  tax,  together  with  ample  fire 
insurance  to  protect  the  principal  of  the  mortgage.  The  varia- 
tion found  in  this  tax  is  often  relatively  greater  than  that  found 
in  the  net  rate  of  income  from  the  building  itself.  The  unequal 
burden  of  taxation  placed  on  real  property  is  such  an  old  story 
that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  more  than  suggested  here.  Valua- 
tion has  always  been  inclusive  of  land  and  buildings,  and  there- 
for© an  inequitable  tax  burden  has  been  placed  on  improve- 
ments. 

The  amounts  entering  into  fixed  charges,  maintenance,  and 
special  maintenance  of  equipment,  have  been  more  reliably 
tabulated  on  New  York  property  than  any  other  city  and  show  a 
very  wide  range.  So  wide  is  the  range  in  fixed  charges  in  fact, 
that  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  this  range  would  include 
the  standard  of  measurement,  except  that  the  third  item  would 
be  slightly  less  proportionately  on  apartment  houses  in  cities 
outside  of  New  York.  The  items  of  special  equipments  and  ser- 
vico  devices  need  to  be  watched  wnth  particular  cai*e  in  certain 
types  of  office  buildings  and  modern  apartments.  Where  power, 
heat,  and  light  equipment,  etc.,  are  furnished  in  a  building,  the 
charges  increase  in  a  larger  relative  proportion,  thmigh  excep- 
tions in  certain  expenses  may  exist  because  of  certain  peculiar 
local  advantages.  For  example  in  Chicago,  where  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  is  offering  such  cheap  rates  for  power  and 
light,  these  items  have  been  greatly  reduced  under  the  New 
York  figures,  but  Chicago  is  at  a  greater  advantage  than  most 
American  cities  in  this  regard.  In  other  cities,  however,  the 
operating  costs  do  not  approach  those  of  New  York  as  the  lower 
buildings  in  other  cities  do  not  require  the  larger  expenditures 
of  the  high  buildings  in  New  York. 

IN  PER  CENT  OF  0H088  INCOKE 

fixed  «n*1  Hp^H-UI 

Charges  M  n  I  ti  t  en  iincp    8ervkH»ii 

Warehouses,  lofts,  etc 15  to  25  5  to  10        10  to  15 

Office  buildingH   .10to20  lOtolfi          8to25 

Apartments 8  to  18  18  to  30        10  to  80 
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Margin  of  Loan. — The  average  loan  on  real  estate  mortgages 
should  vary  both  with  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  district  within 
the  city.  In  cities  from  20,000  and  up,  conser^'ative  loans  on 
the  average  central  business  property  of  the  city  for  a  long 
time  past  have  been  made  safely  for  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  But  even  in  cities  over  400,000  the  general 
business  custom  is  not  to  exceed  a  loan  value  of  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  best  central  business 
district,  except  in  New  York  City,  and  there,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  limit  for  Savings  Banks  loans  of  60  per  cent 
should  not  be  exceeded  in  any  mortgage  issue.  The  only  man* 
ner  in  which  one  can  accurately  determine  what  this  margin 
should  be  is  to  study  the  fluctuation  of  values  in  the  locality 
over  a  series  of  years  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  loan 
is  in  danger  of  passing  beyond  the  margin  that  is  essential  for 
safety. 

Taxaiion  of  Mortgages, — The  majority  of  the  states  assess 
mortgages  as  personal  property,  and  the  courts  have  sustained 
the  principle  that  real  property  and  mortgages  are  distinct 
objects  of  taxation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  generally  accepted  ruling.  In  California,*  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  "Wisconsin,  the  mort- 
gage is  taxed  as  part  of  the  real  estate  and  the  mortgage  is  ex- 
empt. Idaho  and  Washington  exempt  all  mortgages  from  taxa- 
tion. Alabama,  Minnesota,  and  Virginia  aUow  mortgages  to  be 
exempted  if  a  privilege  tax  is  paid  at  the  recording  of  the 
mortgage.  Indiana  allows  a  deduction  not  exceeding  $700. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  fixed  tax  of  four  mills  on  all  mortgages. 
Most  of  the  other  states  tax  mortgages  as  personal  property. 

While  the  law  of  taxing  mortgages  as  personal  property  still 
exists,  it  has  never  been  rigidly  enforced,  or  if  enforced,  the 
tax  has  been  shifted  by  a  contract  between  the  mortgager  and 
the  mortgagee  so  that  the  former  pays  the  tax.  If  the  statute 
prohibits  this  shift,  as  in  C^ifornia  and  Oregon,  the  interest 


'CaUfornla  and  Oregon  sepurate  tlie  two,  but  aUow  the  mortgagor  to 
deflTict  the  amount  or  the  mortgages,  (.Sav.  Soc,  vs.  Multomals^  169  U.  S, 
421.) 
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rate  hat  been  increased.*  This  enforcement  of  a  specific  mort- 
$^ge  tax  is  illiiKtrated  in  the  New  York  law,  which  was  repealed 
on  the  conclosiYe  evidence  shown  by  Mr,  Lawson  Pnrdy  that 
interest  rates  were  increased  more  than  the  specific  tax  on  mort- 
gagiea.'  '^The  general  mle  which  explains  the  shifting  of  a 
mortgage  tax  to  the  borrower,"  further  states  Professor  Selig- 
man,  "may  be  modified  by  such  considerations  as,  (1)  that  the 
tax  is  nnnsoally  low,  or  (2)  that  the  normal  rate  of  interesrt  on 
mortgages  is  exceptionally  high,  or  (3)  that  the  demand  for 
capital  is  inordinately  keen,  or  (4)  that  the  stability  of  land 
iralnes  is  not  sufficiently  assured  to  attract  an  influx  of  capital 
from  the  outside  and  thus  to  affect  the  supply/*' 

As  long  known,  taxation  on  both  real  estate  and  mortgages 
may  cause  serious  interference  with  the  improvement  of  city 
properly.  If  rental  and  taxes  move  forward  at  the  same  rate 
or  taxes  move  at  a  faster  rate,  improvements  will  be  perma- 
nently checked.  But  this  is  a  problem  involving  the  landowner 
directly,  and  a  factor  only  indirectly  affecting  the  mortgage- 
holder  in  its  influence  on  all  land  values. 

Convert 9nlify  and  Hypothecation. — Mortgages,  as  a  class, 
lack  the  convertibility  poneased  by  bonds.  The  impossibility 
of  standardization,  as  uith  bonds,  already  referred  to,  will 
always  prevent  even  with  high-class  mortgages,  the  rapidity  of 
exchange  enjoyed  by  bonds  of  a  well-established  corporation. 
During  periods  of  severe  depression  the  value  of  properties, 
especially  those  used  for  particular  purposes  and  suburban 
property,  is  subject  to  extreme  relapses  in  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  recent  years  the  phenomenal  rise  in  values  has  saved 
many  hypothecators.  This  lack  of  fluidity  makes  mortgages 
eorre«|Kmdingly  less  desirable  to  the  banker  when  they  are  used 
for  purposes  of  h>*x>othecation.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
banker  ascertain  for  himself  the  security  of  title  and  other 
■ifegiiarfls  of  the  investment,  except  where  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  issueH  of  a  mortgage  banking  house. 

Denominniion,  Maturittj  and  Yield. — The  common  objectionji 

»K.  A.  rsmpl»cn,  MortQOfj^  Taj-atinn  (Win,  Piih.  XAhrnry,  p,  OOy. 
'Lawhoii  1*11  ra>\  Morlfiftftr  Toj'atUm  and  fntcrefit  Hale*  HOOd). 
*H,    A.    SeUipuso,    Bhifiing    and    Incidimoe   of   TaxaHm    (1010), 
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made  by  bond  houses  to  the  purchases  of  mortgages  are  their 
denominations  and  maturities.  There  are  no  standardized  issues, 
and  every  time  a  borrower  enters  the  market,  an  investor  must 
he  found  who  is  willing  to  invest  the  specifie  amount  of  the 
mortgage  offered.  As  the  mortgages  beeome  larger,  the  num- 
ber of  investors  decrease  at  an  increasingly  rapid  ratio,  as  in- 
vestors of  large  amounts  are  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  the  dis- 
tributiqn  of  risks.  If  a  single  investor  cannot  be  found,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mortgagor  to  split  his  mortgage  into  two  or 
more  mortgages,  and  this  involves  extra  cost.  When  the  mort- 
gage has  reached  a  sufficient  amount,  sueh  as  on  apartment 
houses,  the  difficulty  is  simplified  as  in  a  railroad  mortgage  by 
issuing  bonds  against  the  mortgage  and  splitting  up  these  bonds 
into  desired  denominations.  But  this  takes  us  outside  of  the 
straight  mortgage  as  such. 

With  the  increase  of  local  capital,  the  difficulties  of  readily 
disposing  of  mortgages  at  all  times  are  becoming  more  and 
more  minimized.  A  number  of  local  banks  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Western  States,  where  surplus  funds  are  now  accumulat- 
ing, are  disposing  of  these  mortgages  of  larger  amounts  to 
several  participating  investors.  The  popular  demand  of  small 
investors  for  $500  investments  is  steadily  growing;  and  with 
this  increasing  market,  local  banks  of  small  towns  and  cities 
will  participate  more  actively  than  ever  in  the  business. 

The  duration  of  the  average  mortgage  is  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  denomination.  An  investor  is  desirous  of  plac- 
ing his  funds  into  more  or  less  permanent  form,  but  as  mort- 
gages mature  in  five  to  ten  years,  more  frequenly  five,  the 
investor  is  constantly  inconvenienced  in  looking  for  new  mort- 
gages for  the  specific  sum  be  has  to  invest.  And  unless  he  is 
able  to  investigate  titles,  etc.,  each  new  investment  involves  a 
considerable  expenditure  that  decreases  the  net  yield. 

Where  the  price  level  is  moving  steadily  upward,  the  short 
duration  has  the  advantage  over  the  long-term  security,  as 
the  interest  rates  in  a  locality  and  the  slowness  of  interest  rates 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  changing  price  levels,  often  prevent 
any  advantages  from  accruing  to  the  investor.  Where  there  is 
a  falling  of  the  price  level,  and  a  rapid  readjustment  of  rates, 
the  mortgage-holder  is  a  loser. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

REAL  ESTATE  BONDS 

As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter  the  difficulty  of 
securing  small  unit  investments,  which  tenclH  to  offset  the  advan- 
tages of  real  estate  mortgages  especially  to  the  small  individual 
inventor,  has  been  overcome  by  the  formation  of  real  estate 
investment  corporations  and  real  estate  bond  underwriting 
firms/  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  large  increase  in 
the  value  of  urban  property  which  now  warrants  the  erection 
of  larger  single  structures  on  one  site.  These  structures  have 
become  both  so  numerous  and  so  large  that  the  individual 
capitalist  is  no  longer  able  to  finance  them.  And  thus  a  field 
has  been  created  for  the  real  estate  investment  company. 

The  common  practice  of  these  companies  has  been  to  build 
or  purchase  a  large  property  and  dispose  of  it  as  soon  as  t 
profitable  market  is  offered.  The  business  of  the  company  is 
financed  by  the  issuing  of  bonds.  Either  the  bond  issue  is 
placed  on  each  individual  property  or  the  bond  is  issued  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  mortgage.  The  company  retains  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  property  and  sub- 
stituting other  property  of  equal  value.  The  permanent  hold- 
ing of  property  by  these  companies  is  an  innovation,  but  one 
which  offers  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  A  decided  move 
in  this  direction  will  go  far  toward  the  separation  of  the  purely 
speculative  and  investment  real  estate. 

The  real  estate  bond  investment  houses  occtipy  the  same 
|>os]tion  toward  the  financing  of  real  estate  properties  as  do  the 
underwriters  of  any  other  corporate  securities-  They  either 
purchase  tlie  mortgages  outright  and  advance  the  money,  or 
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they  assume  the  responsibility  of  selling  the  bonds  for  a  com* 
pany  likewise  secured  by  a  mortgage  deposited  with  a  tmstee. 
These  bonds  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
As  the  principles  which  goveni  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate 
mortgage  upon  which  the  bonds  are  placed  have  already  been 
analy2:ed  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  discussion. 

Classification. — The  three  types  of  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  commonly  used  are :  the  real  estate  mortgage  bond,  the 
debenture  bond,  and  the  leasehold  mortgage  bond.  The  certifi- 
cates of  partial  payment  and  guarantee  mortgage  bonds  are 
only  a  variation  of  one  of  these  three  types. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Botids, — The  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  are  secured  by  mortgages  or  trust  conveyances  of  real 
estate.  They  may  be  either  a  first  or  junior  lien»  and  are  se- 
cured by  a  definite  mortgage  or  mortgages  which  are  placed 
with  a  trustee.  These  bonds  are  then  usually  issued  in  series 
of  convenient  denominations  which  will  make  them  quickly  sale- 
able by  the  banker  underwriting  the  issue.  The  method  of  sell- 
ing and  the  general  issuance  problems  are  no  different  from 
those  found  in  other  forms  of  corporate  securities  underwritten 
by  an  investment  banker.  The  value  of  these  bonds  is  deter- 
mined by  exactly  the  same  methods  as  those  already  elaborated 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

When  the  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  are  sold  against  a 
mortgage  which  a  real  estate  investment  company  has  the  right 
to  replace  with  other  mortgages,  these  bonds  are  quite  different 
from  the  type  referred  to  above.  Bonds  secured  by  mortgages  of 
this  character  are  frequently  called  collateral  trust  mortgage 
bonds,  though  this  name  is  frequently  incorrectly  applied  to 
bonds  of  the  former  type.  It  would  be  well  if  the  name  col- 
lateral tinist  mortgage  bond  could  be  limited  to  bonds  of  the 
latter  type  so  that  they  could  be  correctly  distinguished  through 
their  nomenclature. 

The  privilege  allowed  the  investment  company  of  substitut- 
ing other  mortgages  for  the  mortgages  originally  securing  the 
bonds,  permits  it  to  take  advantage  of  a  desirable  profit  in  any 
particular  part  of  its  holdings  and  in  purchasing  other  parcels 
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of  real  estate,  Tbis  may,  of  course,  prove  a  danger  if  the  com- 
pany s  officials  arc  inclined  to  speculate. 

The  safety  of  these  bonds  is  determined  not  only  by  the 
ratio  of  the  bonds  to  their  collateral  but  by  the  amount  of  the 
mortgages  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  their  rate  of  yield. 
It  can  bo  generally  assumed  that  an  increasing  yield  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  relatively  increasing  weakness  in  the  stability  of  the 
property  securing  the  loan.  While  this  narrowing  of  the  margin 
yields  a  larger  net  profit  to  the  investment  company  issuing  the 
Iwnds  on  the  mortgages,  it  generally  lessens  to  an  equal  degree 
the  value  of  the  security  to  the  investor.  A  guarantee  of  the 
principal  and  interest  then  is  highly  desirablCt  but  this  will  be 
discussed  under  the  special  topic  of  guaranteed  bonds,  as  guar- 
antees are  also  applicable  to  the  other  classes  of  real  estate 
bonds. 

Debenture  Mortgage  Bottds, — These  bonds  possess  the  char- 
acteristics already  attributed  to  debentures,  usually  being  a 
general  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  company.  These  assets 
include  both  property  and  mortgages  owned,  the  proportion  of 
each  varying  with  different  companies,  but  those  proportions 
are  not  so  important  to  the  investor  as  a  specific  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  assets  themselves. 

The  prospectuses  and  bond  circulars  of  many  of  these  com- 
panies leave  the  impression  that  these  bonds  are  first  claims 
upon  stipulated  assets.  These  prospectuses  do  not  reveal  all 
the  facts;  the  bonds  are  a  lien  upon  all  assets,  but  not  the  only 
lien,  A  very  heavy  mortgage  may  already  exist  on  the  property 
and  consequently  the  bond  security  may  be  almost  valueless.  If 
a  prior  mortgage  or  mortgages  are  outstanding  on  the  property 
owned,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  margin  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  bondholder,  as  these  mortgages  are  prior  liens 
to  the  claims  of  the  l>ondholders.  If  the  amounts  of  the  mort- 
gages and  bonds  are  both  large,  the  interest  charges  are  an 
abnormal  burden*  so  that  it  will  require  a  very  large  income 
to  insure  absolute  safety  of  interest  payments.  Such  a  condi- 
tion of  liens,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  considcreil  pre* 
carious  by  the  investor  and  the  issue  be  wholly  disregarded* 

The  practice  of  a  number  of  these  companies  at  their  uicep^ 
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tion  has  been  to  control  a  valuable  site,  which,  as  the  company 
has  grown,  the  officials  have  withdrawn,  substituting,  therefore, 
a  less  valuable  piece  of  property,  always  valued  by  the  com- 
pany's own  appraisers  at  the  same  price  as  the  original  prop- 
erty. Others  have  aequiretl  tracts  of  land  in  outlying  districts 
which  have  had  no  appreciable  growth  for  a  nuniber  of  years, 
and  in  which  the  promise  of  development  is  not  soon  likely  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  great  majority  of  American  cities  are  not  as  well 
established  as  the  European  cities  in  their  environs,  and  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  direction  of  their  growth  will 
be  changed  or  one  of  the  outlying  areas  will  be  settled  long 
before  another  one  has  fairly  started  to  develop.  Speculative 
companies  of  this  character  usually  fail  under  the  first  strain  of 
the  market.  A  few  years  ago  a  communication  came  into  the 
author's  oflSce  from  a  woman  who  had  been  left  a  sufficient 
amount  to  provide  her  with  a  modest  but  comfortable  income. 
The  letter  asked  whether  she  should  invest  the  total  amount 
in  the  debentui^  bonds  of  a  certain  real  estate  company.  She 
further  desired  to  telegraph  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
purchase^  as  the  company  in  a  personal  letter  answering  her 
request  for  information  announced  that  the  amount  of  bonds 
left  to  be  sold  was  just  equal  to  her  total  capital.  This  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  tlie  6  per  cent  interest  on  its  bonds,  offered 
one-half  of  its  net  profits  to  the  bond  holders.  She  had  no 
further  evidence  concerning  the  company  than  the  falsified 
statements  contained  in  the  advertising  circular.  In  less  than 
a  year  the  company  failed.  These  companies  are  spoken  of  here 
because  so  many  people  ha%^e  unsuspectingly  been  led  into  buy- 
ing these  securities  thinking  that  they  were  purchasing  an  in- 
vestment. Fortunately  there  are  not  as  many  of  these  com- 
panics  now  as  formerly,  and  because  of  more  stringent  laws,  it  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  operate. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  strongest  and  oldest  of 
our  real  estate  companies  issue  debenture  bonds.  But  the  loca- 
tion and  stability  of  their  properties  and  the  ratio  of  funded 
liability  are  such  that  large  marR^ns  secure  the  safety  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments.  With  such  evidence  of  stability 
these  securities  can  well  be  classified  as  investments.    Further, 
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the  aectirity  of  these  companies  is  such  that  they  are  never 
forced  in  a  strained  market  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to 
meet  maturing  obligations  and  interest  pajTnents.  Whether 
these  bonds  are  speculative  debenture  bonds,  or  investment 
debenture  bonds,  is  determined  by  which  of  the  above  policies  il| 
pursued  by  the  company  issuing  them. 

The  company  which  makes  the  guarantee  should  be  en* 
tirely  independent  of  the  company  issuing  either  the  bonds  or 
the  mortgages.  Not  infrequently,  the  title  of  the  bonds  and 
that  of  the  underlying  mortgage  will  be  guaranteed  by  dif* 
fcrent  but  inter-related  companies  controlled  by  the  same 
group  of  individuals.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
the  security  if  these  guarantees  were  made  by  independent 
companies  controlled  by  different  interests.  If  the  issuing 
companies  are  weak,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  in  a  strained 
market  this  interlocking  of  control  has  a  cumulative  eifeet 
upon  the  stability  of  the  bonds.  The  usual  charge  for  this 
guarantee  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  company  gener- 
ally guarantees  to  pay  the  interest  on  each  interest  paying 
date,  but  does  not  always  guarantee  the  principal  on  the  date 
of  maturity.  It  provides  for  a  lapse  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
months,  after  the  maker  has  defaulted,  in  which  to  meet  itSJ 
obligation.  This  is  a  detail  that  is  often  overlooked  by  thei 
purchaser  of  these  bonds,  and  w^ell  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  mortgage. 

The  same  distinctions  must  be  adliered  to  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  value  of  guaranteeing  companies  as  with  other  corpora* 
lions.     One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  New  York  gu&f^ 
antee  mortgage  companies  has  been  in  existence  for  more  thanj 
thirty  years.     This  company,  however*  has  confined  its  loai 
to  New  York  City,  but  for  this  company  to  have  suceeasfnUy 
weathered  the  depression  follow^ing  the  panic  of  1893,  as  wellj 
as  the  fifteen  year  decline  in  real  estate  prior  to  the  preeient' 
riae  in  real  estate  value*  would  seem  an  ample  test  of  its 
strength.    With  the  record  of  an  experience  of  this  character, 
together  with  a  proper  ratio  between  the  capital,  surplus  and, 
undivided  profits  possessed  by  the  company  to  the  value 
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the  guaranteed  mortgages,  we  have  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
judge  the  value  of  the  guarantee. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgages  which  a  company  can  guar- 
antee should  be  closely  observed*  The  aggregate  amount  of 
mortgages  guaranteed  by  some  companies  is  limited  by  their 
charter  and  by-law^s  to  twenty  times  their  capital.  (The  com- 
parison here  of  capital  should  include  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  as  already  stated.)  This  provision  has  been 
borrowed  from  some  of  the  European  mortgage  companies 
which  have  had  a  long  and  unusual  experience.  A  number  of 
the  American  companies,  however,  have  placed  no  limit  on 
their  guarantees  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  are  appar- 
ently guaranteeing  altogether  too  large  an  aggregate  amount 
of  mortgages.  For  example,  if  a  company  is  guaranteeing  a 
total  of  $100,000,000  mortgages  on  a  capital  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  if  anything  really  happened  to  real  estate  values  in 
the  localities  in  which  these  companies  are  opa'ating,  the  value 
of  the  guarantee  would  not  amount  to  much.  If  the  mortgage 
guarantee  companies  have  to  purchase  the  less  desirable  mort- 
gages in  order  to  secure  the  gross  rate  of  interest  which  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain,  the  w^eakness  of  the  guarantee 
is  apparent.  The  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  are 
usually  ready  to  take  the  highest  grade  of  mortgages  at  less 
than  some  of  the  guarantee  companies  could  afford  to  pay. 
Consequently  these  particular  companies  are  forced  to  take 
issues  that  are  undesirable  from  a  purely  investment  point  of 
view^  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  Furthermore,  each  company  as 
a  rule  operates  in  only  one  city,  and  its  risks  are»  therefore,  not 
spread  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  only  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  city.  The  worth  of  a  large  number  of 
these  guarantee  companies  as  a  protection  to  the  investor  has 
been  very  much  overestimated. 

Leasehold  Mortgage  Bonds.— Leasehold  mortgage  bonds 
with  a  few  exceptions  have  had  neither  a  long  nor  enviable 
record  in  this  country.  Leasehold  mortgage  loans  are  prohib- 
ited by  law  in  most  European  countries.  The  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  of  insurance 
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and  mortgage  bankers  led  to  the  rejeetioii  of  Imse^ 
bold  imaes  hy  thetB  iiuitittitioiis.  Certain  exeeptioos  to  tliia 
exbt,  as  in  Chicago  in  snch  centrally  located  bnsiness  property 
under  the  old  leases^  where  the  land  value  has  had  a  more  than 
normal  riiie  in  valne*  This  b  the  exception  and  not  the  mle, 
and  crniaenratiYe  mortgage  bankers  everywhere  are  opposed 
to  this  form  of  seenrity. 

''The  mortgage  on  a  leaaefaold  is  in  the  nature  of  a  seeond 
mortgage,  the  annual  charge  of  ground  rent  under  a  leasehold 
oorresponding  to  the  interest  paid  on  the  first  mortgage/'  If 
the  lease  happens  to  be  a  recent  one,  the  full  value  is  absorbed 
in  the  ground  rent  and  the  building  is  the  security.  Where  a 
marked  rise  has  taken  place  upon  a  central  business  property 
that  has  but  a  small  prior  lien  and  the  lease  is  not  subject  to 
revaluation,  such  a  bond  would  be  valuable  security.  But 
again*  this  is  the  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule* 

The  method  of  issuing  these  bonds  does  not  vary  from  that 
employed  for  the  issuance  of  railroad  bonds.  An  individual 
or  corporation  leases  a  locality  in  the  business  area  of  a  large 
city,  but  df>cs  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  building 
project.  If  the  proposed  builder  can  show  to  the  underwriter 
that  the  new  or  improved  building  will  yield  a  sufficient 
Income  from  the  rents  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  lease  and 
interest  charges  upon  the  proposed  notes,  mortgages,  or  mort* 
gage  bond  issues,  the  underwriter  will  agree  either  to  sell  or 
underwrite  an  issue  whose  security  is  based  upon  the  leaae  of 
the  property  held  by  the  proposed  builder.  In  the  issuance  ot 
the  bonds  upon  a  lease,  thiM  lease  is  assigned  to  a  trustee  aa 
aecurily  for  tho  bond  issue.  The  lease  must,  of  course,  extend 
a  considerable  number  of  years  beyond  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

Installment  Payment  Plan$, — Certain  real  estate  invest* 
ment  companies  have  originated  various  installnient  plans  to 
induce  people  with  small  incom*^  to  invest.  As  the  busineon  is 
all  done  by  magazine  advertising,  the  cost  of  issuance  is  mal^ 
rially  reduced  and  affords  ample  profit  to  the  company.  There 
are  a  great  many  varislions  in  the  details  of  theoe  various 
plSQit  though  the  general  principles  are  much  the 
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When  a  company  called  '*A*'  receives  the  first  payment, 
which  may  range  from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  it  purchases  from  an 
affiliated  company  '*B-*  a  bond  for,  say,  $200.00  and  holds  it 
for  the  period  during  which  the  installments  are  being  paid. 
For  the  amount  paid  in,  the  investor  '*A'*  receives  a  certifi- 
cate or  receipt  which  is  credited  with  interest  every  six  months. 
If  the  payment.^  are  to  be  made  monthly,  at  say  the  rate  of 
ten  dollars  a  pajTnent,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  months  the 
$200,00  would  have  been  paid  in  by  the  investor  for  the  bond, 
and  company  **A**  would  now^  exchange  the  certificates  held 
by  the  investor,  for  the  bond  it  has  held  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany "B."  This  bond  runs  for  a  definite  period  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty-five  years  and  draws  interest  semi-annually,* 
Where  the  transactions  are  carried  on  by  one  company,  the 
certificates  are  issued  directly  to  the  investor  and  exchanged  for 
bonds  when  all  payments  have  been  made.  These  payments  can 
be  on  an  annual^  semi-annual  or  quarterly  basis.  The  rates  of  a 
$1,000  bond  as  given  in  the  circulars  of  one  company,  are 
as  follows: 

Total  Amount 
Semi-  of  Annual  Maturity 

Maturing  In       Annual      Annual     Quorterly     Pajinonts  Value 

10  Years  $71.57  30,32  $1S.30  ^715,70  $l,0(mOO 

Ifi  Years  40X»3  20.r»7  10.30  fl07,05  l,0<>O.no 

20  Years  2r>.(J5  13.02  0X.0  513.00  1,(MX).00 


Trust  Agreement  of  the  Company.^-^To  insure  the  conserva- 

tiveness  of  the  mortgage  bond  company  issuing  the  bonds,  the 
following  requirements  should  be  included:  (1)  that  the  mort- 
gage  deposited  shall  always  be  a  first  Uen  on  city  property  of 
a  minimum  size;  (2)  that  the  margin  of  loans  in  cities  of  cer^ 
tain  sizes  shall  be  stated;  (3)  that  the  percentage  of  mortgages 
issued  in  cities  under  one  million,  shall  not  exceed  a  given 
percentage  of  the  total  bonds  issued  by  the  company;  (4)  that 
a  single  bond  issue  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  given  per- 
centage of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  company;  (5) 
that  the  appraisals  shall  be  adequately  made;   (6)   that  com- 

*ThiB  plan  Is  based  on  su^jjestlons  taken  from  the  one  used  by  tbe 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City. 
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ponies  operating  in  city  real  estate  bonds  shall  not  operate 
in  farm  mortgage  bonds  or  vice  versa;  (7)  that  no  real  estate 
must  be  acquired  except  from  foreclosure  and  must  be  dis- 
posed of  within  a  given  time;  (8)  that  the  taxes  will  be 
assumed  by  the  borrower;  (9)  that  a  two-tliirrls  vote  of  the  trus- 
tees will  be  required  before  underwriting  any  bond  Issue; 
and  (10)  that  the  company  sliall  guarantee  and  shall  take  all 
neeessary  action  in  the  guarding  of  the  investors*  rights  and 
interests. 

The  statutes  regulating  these  companies  in  the  United  States 
are  still  in  need  of  very  large  revision.  The  majority  of  these 
companies  are  organized  under  the  gen*^ral  hanking  laws  of  the 
slate  which  do  not  adequately  protect  the  investor's  interests  in 
mortgage  securities.  Modification  of  the  European  statutes, 
which  are  extremely  simple  in  form,  but  far  reaching  in  the 
protection  they  offer  to  the  investor,  will  undoubtedly  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

Converttltiliiij. — Real  estate  bonds  will  never  possess  the  de- 
gree of  convertibility  enjoyed  by  public  utilities  and  municipal 
bonds,  though  they  will  unquestionably  have  greater  negotia- 
bility with  the  wider  use  and  distribution  of  these  securities. 
Real  estate  securities  under  the  present  form  of  issuing  on  rela- 
tively small  local  property  holdings^  as  compared  to  public  util* 
itieSi  cannot  have  aU  the  ideal  elements  of  a  perfect  investment 
poflMssed  by  a  bond  on  the  highest  class  railroad.  Each  indi- 
Tidual  piece  of  property,  whether  in  New  York  City,  New  York, 
or  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  or  Los  Angelea, 
California,  is  affected  by  conditions  peculiar  to  that  particular 
locality.  For  a  New  York  investor  with  $5,000,  to  investigate  a 
bond  offered  on  a  Cheyenne  property,  or  a  Los  Angeles  investor 
with  a  similar  amount  to  investigate  a  Madison  property  would 
not  be  warranted  because  of  the  costs  involved*  If  the  investor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purchasing  a  railroad  security,  not  only 
has  he  a  standardized  report  from  which  to  obtain  his  basic  in* 
formation,  but  the  other  general  information  neiMled  to  make  an 
amdyais  complete  e^n  be  procureil  in  any  important  city  in  the 
country.  The  issue  is  large,  and  consequently  the  market 
broader* 
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As  the  large  real  estate  bond-banks  in  the  principal  cities 
increase  in  number,  they  will  to  a  measure  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  nmrket  problem  for  the  local  real  estate  bonds. 
To  what  extent  they  will  be  able  to  broaden  the  market  nation* 
ally  for  these  bonds  is  still  problematic.  A  few  of  the  large 
real  estate'  bond  bankers  have  begun  to  establish  branches 
throughout  the  important  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  the  problem  can  be  solved.  But  although  this 
develops  a  broader  market  for  the  individual  banker *s  own 
securities,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  broader  market  is  being 
created  for  the  bonds  of  other  real  estate  bond*bankers.  And 
it  is  only  when  one  banker  is  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to, 
purchase  the  securities  of  another  banker  that  a  broad  national 
market  such  as  is  possessed  by  active  investment  railroad  bonds 
will  be  created* 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  clogging  of  the  mar- 
ket and  a  lack  of  ready  negotiability  of  these  securities  in  a 
strained  market.  This  condition  is  more  particularly  tnje  of 
debenture  bonds  as  a  class  than  of  real  estate  bonds,  though  the 
strength  of  the  issuing  company  and  the  property  underlying 
the  securities  may  often  enable  the  debenture  bonds  to  maintain 
locally  a  comparatively  strong  market.  As  long  as  the  security 
exists  and  the  borrower  is  able  to  pay  at  maturity,  the  investor 
to  whom  convertibility  or  the  hji^othecation  privilege  is  not  nec- 
essary, need  not  give  much  consideration  to  the  latter  features. 

In  order  to  pro\ade  against  the  objections  raised  in  the 
previous  paragrapb,  a  number  of  real  estate  companies  issuing 
debentures  allow  the  holder  to  redeem  his  bond  after  a  stipu- 
lated period  from  the  time  of  purchase.  But  where  this  privi- 
lege is  taken  advantage  of,  only  3  per  cent  interest  is  allowed 
for  the  period  during  which  the  bond  has  been  held.  This 
nullifies  any  advantage  that  the  redemption  privilege  would 
have*  Any  large  demand  for  redemption  in  a  period  of  strain 
might,  however,  prove  the  undoing  of  the  company,  for  it  would 
be  forced  to  dispose  of  its  property  in  order  to  secure  funds.  If 
a  large  part  of  its  assets  were  in  mortgages,  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  such  a  period,  and  redemption  would  become 
impossible* 
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Other  MisceJJuneoits  Characteristics, — Where  mortgaf^  and 
mortgage  Ijonds  are  exempt  from  taxation,  they  command  a 

relatively  much  better  market.  The  most  frequent  nominnl 
rate  has  been  7  per  cent,  thoiifjh  much  higher  a*_4ual  rates  are 
reported  where  large  commissions  are  charged.  Because  of  the 
effort  to  appeal  to  tbe  small  investor,  a  very  large  numl^er  of 
real  estate  bonds  are  issued  in  small  denominations.  The 
denominations  are  $100,  $200,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 
and  multipleH  of  $5,000.  The  duration  of  these  bonds  ranges 
from  five  to  twenty-five  years,  though  it  averages  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  The  majority  are  callable  after  two  to  five  years  from 
the  date  of  issue,  at  a  very  slight  premium,  and  a  number  of 
companies  call  a  considerable  number  of  their  issues  before 
maturity. 

The  limitation  of  the  market  prevents  any  wide  fluctuation 
in  price.  When  the  market  for  real  estate  securities  collapses, 
as  in  1907,  the  price  has  often  been  automatically  checked  at  a 
certain  level  because  of  the  lack  of  biddei^s.  In  a  well  securefl 
issue,  however,  this  failure  to  respond  to  extreme  market 
changes  is  of  no  consequence  to  an  investor  purchasing  to  hold 
till  maturity. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

FARM  MORTGAGES  AND  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN 

BONDS 

History  of  Dcvetopm£nt.—ThG^  rapid  development  in  the 
West  and  North  after  1865,  brought  on  a  nation-wide  speculation 
in  land.  As  a  consequence,  land  values  were  prt'eatly  inflated. 
These  inflated  values,  which  gave  additional  margins  to  borrow 
upon,  induced  many  investors  to  purchase  more  land  and  to 
make  more  improvements  with  hope  of  additional  profits.  This 
movement  continued  through  the  decade  of  1879  to  1890/  Loan 
brokerage  companies  were  organized  in  the  East  and  West  to 
place  the  loans,  and  huge  commissions  were  reappfl  at  both  ends. 
Investors,  attracted  by  the  high  interest  rates  and  the  reports 
of  unlimited  wealth  in  the  West,  offered  more  money  at  times 
than  cmild  be  placed.  Agents  would  induce  individuals  to  make 
loans  on  worthless  lands  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.  Clerks  who 
represented  agents  in  the  East  and  did  not  know  **sand  hill 
pastures''  from  ''bottom  land/'  would  take  charge  of  making 
these  loans  and  appraising  the  lands.  Many  companies  held  the 
original  mortgages  and  issued  debentures  %vhich  were  purchased 
as  eagerly  as  were  the  mortgages.  And  to  encourage  further 
purchases,  the  mortgage  brokers  would  guarantee  loans. 

Overproduction  was  followed  by  a  collapse  in  prices,  and 
Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  the  same  time  suffered  from 
hot  winds  for  several  seasons.  In  five  years,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  moved  out, 


Mnterej^tlng  references  to  the  Indebtedness  and  value  of  farms  in 
about  1800  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  Vnitrd  Hiateft  eennuH  in  the  Special 
Report  on  Farms  and  Itnmen:  PniprieinrHh\p  ImU^hlvdnens.  See  also 
James  Winis  Oleed,  Fonim,  ix  (March,  INOO),  pp.  M-IO"*. 

For  a  good  jjeneral  discu*?s3ion  of  Farm  Mortxa^e^  see  Kingman  Nott 
RoblnR»  Hand  Book  on  Farm  Mortfjatfes,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.   (1916) 
pp.  271. 
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leaving  heavily  mortgaged  farms.  The  mortgages  were  far  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  and  the  investors  came 
back  upon  the  companies  guaranteeing  these  mortgages,  which 
in  turn  passed  into  receivers'  hands.  But  those  farms,  of  which 
a  large  number  were  of  poor  quality,  were  of  little  worth  to 
European  and  Eastern  investors  who  in  many  cases  did  not 
even  know  their  location.  Millions  of  dollars  were  lost,  and  as 
a  result,  the  sale  of  farm  mortgages  to  individual  investors 
suffered  severely  for  a  number  of  years.  But  with  the  recovery 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  century  the  sale  of  farm  mortgages 
developed  on  a  rapid  and  sound  basis. 

The  rapid  recovery  and  increase  in  production  after  1896, 
together  with  the  subdivision  of  large  tracts  into  small  holdings 
in  the  South  and  far  West,  made  the  very  large  increase  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  possible.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  these  mortgages  has  been  somewhat  irregular.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  Southern  farmer  on  personal  credit  and  his  aver- 
sion to  fixed  debt,  the  lack  of  standardization,  the  methods  of 
tenancy,  the  continued  ownership  of  large  tracts,  the  infre- 
quency  of  transfer,  low  land  values,  large  homestead  exemp- 
tions, and  inadequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  creditor — 
all  these  have  resulted  in  a  very  limited  use  of  mortgage  debt§ 
in  the  South.  The  Southern  Central  States,  for  example,  have 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  farms  mortgaged,  while  the  West- 
em  Central  States  have  45  to  50  per  cent  mortgaged.  Changes 
in  the  South,  however,  have  been  rapidly  taking  place  in  the 
transfer,  size  of  tracts,  and  methods  of  cultivation,  though  home- 
stead exemptions  and  laws  protecting  the  debtors  have  not  been 
materially  changed.  These  have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  tracts  mortgaged,  but  the  total  number  is  still 
small.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  now  outstanding  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000  with  property  assessed  at  $75,000,000,000.* 

Increase  in  Land  Valices. — ^Parm  land  values  as  a  class  have 
increased  more  rapidly  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States 


*0.  M.  Corwin,  Vice-President  of  Wells-Dickey  Co.,  Minneapolis,  in 
an  address  before  the  Minnesota  State  Convention  of  Realty  Owners  and 
Dealers  Association,  St.  Paul,  January  15,  1920. 
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than  city  land  values.  This  increase  must  be  largely  assigned 
to  the  active  buying  and  selling  of  farm  property  and  the 
increase  in  prices,  which  has  affected  farm  products  more  than 
any  other  elass  of  production.  The  chief  gains  in  farm  values, 
as  would  be  expected,  have  been  in  the  West.  The  greater 
part  of  this  increase,  however,  contrary  to  the  common  belief, 
has  not  been  in  the  value  of  new  improved  acreage."  On  the 
basis  of  this  increase  in  the  value  of  farms,  the  claim  is  made  in 
the  advertising  literature  of  many  mortgage  banks,  that  the 
equity  of  the  farmer  is  greater  now  than  in  1890,  as  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  has  decreased  to  a  small  fraction.  But  the 
value  of  a  farm  as  a  going  concern  must  be  measnred,  like 
that  of  any  business  corporation,  on  the  basis  of  its  net  profits. 

An  increased  equity  without  increased  income  will  give  the 
farmer  a  gain  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  but  the  gain  froni  the  sale  is 
of  no  ultimate  value  if  the  general  price  level  has  advanced.  A 
purchaser  of  the  land  is  worse  off  with  this  increase  in  land 
values,  if  the  income  from  the  land  has  not  relatively  in- 
creased, because  the  burden  of  the  funded  debt  has  become 
relatively  greater.  At  the  present  price  of  land,  the  purchase 
of  small  land  lioldings  in  certain  localities  of  the  United  States 
has  become  an  ahnost  impossible  undertalving,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  borrowing  and  only  short  term  loans  are  to  be  had. 

Where  a  long  termed  mortgage  was  issued  at  the  beginning 
of,  or  prior  to,  this  rise  in  land  values,  and  increased  security 
has  accinicd  to  the  mortgage  holder.  The  only  advantage  to  the 
ow^ner  of  this  mortgage,  if  he  retains  it,  is  the  increased  secur- 
ity; and,  if  he  %vishcs  to  sell,  a  possible  profit,  provided  the 
mortgage  was  originally  issued  at  a  favorable  rate.  To  a  short 
term  mortgage,  a  very  slight,  if  any  advantage  has  accrued. 

Loeaiion  of  Disii^ibufimi. — The  distribution  qf  farm  mort- 
gages (the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  mortgages  and  not 
bonds  are  discussed   in  this  chapter  unless  specifically  men- 

*For  fiirthor  iiifoniialion  on  tliis  toi^ic  see  Oeorjje  K,  HMmes.  Year- 
book of  th(^  Dejifirtment  of  A<jricultfire  (U.  8.,  1005),  pp.  ,^»ll-ri21. 

L.  W.  P:Ui»,  Bulletin  212.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indmtrt/,  Department  of 
ApricnUure  H\  S..  pii.  12-13). 

'Richanl  T.  Ely,  Otttline  of  Economics  (Capitalization  of  Rent), 
pp.  350-300  (1000). 
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tioned)  with  the  exception  of  the  purchases  made  by  large 
mortgage  banks  and  insurance  companies,  is  still  largely  local- 
ized. The  insurance  companies,  which  are  by  far  the  largest 
single  class  of  purchasers,  hold  an  amount  equal  to  about  20 
per  cent  of  that  held  by  the  banks.*  The  distribution  of  their 
purchases,  however,  is  in  very  definite  areas. 

Mr.  Qeorge  T.  Wight,  in  an  address  on  the  investment  of 
life  insurance  companies,  stated:  ** These  figures  show  that  the 
radical  trend  toward  real  estate  mortgage  loans  that  stood  as 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  period  from  1904  to  1914  is  still 
noticeable  in  the  experience  of  the  companies  in  1915  and  1916.* 
The  mortgage  loans  increased  from  $670,000,000  in  1904  to 
$1,700,000,000  in  1914,  or  more  than  150  per  cent.  Where  in 
1904  they  amounted  to  27  per  cent  of  all  assets  they  jumped  to 
34%  per  cent  in  1914.  Two  years  later  we  find  them  about 
$190,000,000  more,  although  there  is  a  very  slight  downward 


^Robert  Lynn  Cox,  Report  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  December  9,  1915,  vol.  Ix. 
The  last  United  States  Census  ?ave  the  holdings  of  farm  mortgages  by 
Life  Insurance  Companies  as  37^  per  cent  of  the  total. 

'In  referring  to  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance 
companies,  Mr.  Wight  states,  '*It  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  mere  co- 
incidence that  over  95  per  cent  of  the  total  life  insurance  farm  mort- 
gages and  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  increase  shown  in  1916  over  1914 
and  94  per  cent  of  new  of  1917  are  located  in  this  group  of  states  con- 
taining 50  per  cent  of  the  area,  47  per  cent  of  the  population,  48.8  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau." 

The  states  included  in  the  above  percentages,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  mortgages  held  by  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  1916,  are 
as  foUows: 

Amount  of  Amount  of 

State  Mortgages        State  Mortgages 

Iowa $195,000,000      Ohio    $19,000,000 

Missouri    73,000,000      Georgia  19,000,000 

Kansas    70,000,000      North  Dakota   18,000,000 

Nebraska 65.000,000      Tennessee 13,000,000 

Indiana    56,000,000      California   12,000.000 

Illinois 55,000,000      Kentucky 10,000,000 

Texas  49,000,000      So.  Carolina,  (nearly  6)     5,000.000 

Minnesota   43,000,000      Montana    5,000,000 

South  Dakota 41,000.000      Arkansas 5,000,000 

Oklahoma    31,000.000 

(George  T.  Wight,  Life  Insurance  Farm  Loan  Investments  in  War 
Time,  A  Report  Transmitted  to  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  the  United 
States,  August  26,  1918,  by  Mr.  Wight  as  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  pp.  7-9.) 
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fliicttiatioii  in  their  ratio  to  total  assets,  for  the  twelve  years, 
in  all  we  find  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  case  of  mortgafjes  (182 
per  cent)  is  much  larger  than  the  rate  of  increase  (116  per 
eent)  for  corporation  bends/*'  An  examination  of  the  offerings 
made  by  the  eonser%^ative  mort|?age  hankers  will  show  that 
their  offerinj^  also  are  confined  to  the  same  areas  in  which 
insurance  companies  make  their  purchases. 

A  number  of  mortgage  bankers  are  beginning  to  advertise 
widely  through  the  popular  magazines,  and  are  buikling  up  a 
considerable  clientele,  but  the  amounts  marketed  by  these  banks 
are  small  compared  to  the  purchases  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. The^se  oflFerings  are  sold  to  small  investors  and  conse- 
quently total  very  slowly  into  large  amounts.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing,  that  considerable  discrimination  should  be 
used  in  choosing  from  among  these  advertisers,  for  there  arc 
other  than  conservative  bankers  in  the  list. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  largest  number  of 
these  obligations  are  distributed  within  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  mortgagor.  The  small  units  and  the  comparatively 
high  cost  of  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  their  security^ 
limits  these  offerings  to  di^^tribution  in  local  areas,  and  this 
must  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  majority 
of  localities.  The  care  which  the  insurance  companies  and  con- 
servative bankers,  in  order  to  insure  safety,  have  exercised  in 
the  examination  of  these  localities  should  be  the  basis  used  by 
the  investor  for  the  first  general  selection  of  these  securities. 

Classes  of  Farm  Securities, — The  elaases  of  farm  mort- 
gages are  identical  to  those  described  under  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages. Excepting  for  the  Federal  Bonds  discussed  later  the 
issuance  of  bonds  on  farm  mortg^ages  is  as  yet  very  limited  in 
the  United  States.  The  short  maturity  of  the  farm  mortgage 
under  the  private  company  issuance  has  been  a  drawback  to  the 
development  of  bond  issues,  A  few  companies  are  now  issuing 
the  debenture  and  collateral  and  trust  mortgages.  As  in  real 
estate  debentures,  certificates  of  small  amounts  are  issued  and 
exchanged  for  debentures  in  denominations  of  $100,  $200,  and 


'Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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p^ftMOtB  tediMHBf  both  the  inteff^ml  ton  &  slipiihled  pfopop* 

tlon  of  the  prineipel^  which  amotrntfl  depend  on  the  term  timt 

the  niortirdf?e  has  to  run.    In  Europe,  maMj  of  the 

ran  for  twentyfive  yeen.    If  a  loan,  for  example;  were : 

for  |t,000  for  30  yearn  at  5  per  cent  per  annnro^  a  payment  of 

$KJOO  every  m  months  for  thirty  yeara  would  completely  ex* 

terminate  the  debt.    Thii  plan  has  also  been  copied  in  the  Fed* 

era!  Farm  I^sn  Act  which  is  dijicnssed  later.    The  instmment, 

howerer,  parchased  by  the  investor  is  a  bond  secured  by  the 

farm  mortffoge  and  not  the  farm-mortgage  itself,  to  which  the 

dlsensslon  of  this  chapter  is  devoted* 

Bonds  or  cerlifiratcH  umlcr  this  plan  are  issued  by  the  un- 
derwritinsf  company  againKt  these  mortgages.  The  usual  regn* 
lations  rovcrifig  the  ismiance  of  these  bonds  are  the  same  as  for 
the  ordinary  delienlure  bonds.  The  underwriters  agree  that 
Ihey  will  always  keep  a  certain  amount  of  mortgages  with  the 
trustee  in  exeeiw  of  the  bonds  issued  against  the  mortgages.  The 
Iiorrower  usually  hm  Ihc  privilege  of  antiripnting  any  numlier 
of  the  payments  that  he  desires,  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay- 
ments. 

Phy/tical  ^pprowrw^nf,— **Pnblic  opinion/'  states  one  well 
known  niartgfigD  banker  of  the  Middle  West,  **swings  from  one 
extrfme  to  another."  It  is  not  many  yeers  since  farm  mort- 
piftts  wore  in  exceedingly  bad  repute,  not  beeanae  there  was 
anything  inhrrently  hazardous  in  a  good  farm  mortgage,  but 
bteanse  the  demand  for  them  led  the  investors  to  pUce  their 
mon«y  in  iemi-arid  portions  of  the  West,  where  lack  of  rainfall 
made  it  impossible  to  grow  crops  sueeeasfully  each  year.  At 
the  preeent  time  the  public  has  swonf  lo  the  other  eztrtme^ 
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and  little,  if  any,  criticism  is  ever  heard  of  this  form  of  invest- 
ment—a condition  which  certainly  must  often  result  in  the 
safety  of  these  securities  being  accepted  without  sufficient 
investigation. 

As  much  expert  skill  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
security  underlying  farm  mortgages  as  to  judge  the  security 
of  any  other  form  of  investment,  and  the  valuation  should  be 
made  by  an  appraiser  independent  of  the  agency  issuing  the 
mortgage.  A  locality  where  loans  are  highly  desirable  and  even 
sought  after  may  adjoin  a  locality  in  which  few,  if  any,  good 
loans  could  be  procured.  Farming,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  a 
business,  and  in  order  to  carry  a  loan  to  a  successful  maturity 
it  is  as  essential  for  the  farmer  to  possess  business  acumen  and 
managerial  ability  as  it  is  for  the  executive  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  have  these  qualities.  Though  land  is  imperishable  and 
cannot  vanish,  something  more  than  imperishability  is  required 
to  insure  its  making  a  return  on  funds  invested  in  it. 

Fundamentally,  the  farm  must  not  only  have  the  potential 
qualities  for  productiveness  but  must  actually  be  producing 
to  be  a  valuable  basis  for  a  security.  While  an  investor  is 
constantly  mindful  of  the  quality  of  the  potential  security,  he 
is  equally  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  fore- 
close and  that  valuation  must  be  based  oii  a  going  concern.  A 
physical  appraisement  of  a  farm  must  include:  (1)  the  number 
of  acres  and  the  general  usage  to  which  each  part  of  the  land 
is  put;  the  acreage  fenced  and  if  irrigated  the  character  of  the 
w^ater- rights ;  (2)  the  character  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  drain- 
age; (3)  the  size,  kinds,  and  value  of  the  farm  equipment, 
buildings,  and  other  improvements;  (4)  the  value  of  livestock 
and  farm  equipments;  (5)  the  character  of  the  roads  and  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  railroad  transportation;  (6)  a  financial 
statement  of  the  borrower  showing  his  assets  and  liabilities;  (7) 
the  general  character  of  the  neighborhood;  (8)  the  value  of 
the  land  exclusive  of  the  buildings.* 

A  statement  of  the  character  of  the  borrower  should  like- 
wise be  included.     The  moral  risk  is  larger  here  than  in  any 


L 


^Pearsons  Taft  Land  Credit  Company    (Pamphlrt  on  Farm  Mort^ 
gages),  pp.  12  and  27, 
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other  type  of  security,  as  the  surety  of  production  is  dependent 
upon  one  individual.  The  purchaser  of  the  mortgage  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  borrower  has  sufficient  interest  in  the 
property  to  continue  its  improvement  in  the  interim  of  making 
and  paying  the  loan,  as  this  will  insure  the  equity  behind  the 
mortgage  from  decreasing. 

Other  Miscellaneous  Factors, — ^Parm  mortgage  loans  range 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  though  a  rela- 
tively small  number  are  as  high  as  50  per  cent;  and  for  a 
conservative  investment  it  is  questionable  whether  a  loan  on 
the  average  farm  should  ever  be  above  this  amount,  though 
certain  authorities  place  the  loaning  value  on  the  best  farms  as 
high  as  two-thirds  of  their  value.  A  larger  margin  than  50  per 
cent  is,  however,  desirable  for  the  conservative  investment. 
Where  buildings  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  security  offered, 
a  greater  margin  should  be  allowed  than  where  only  land  is  the 
security,  and  ample  insurance  should  be  provided  by  the  bor- 
rower. As  a  rule,  it  is  the  better  part  of  conservatism  not  to 
include  the  value  of  the  buildings  in  the  determination  of  the 
margins  for  loans.  Locality,  distance  to  market,  soils,  climate, 
etc.,  all  enter  into  the  determination  of  these  margins  of  safety. 

The  long  existence  of  mortgage  loans  in  Europe  has  devel- 
oped a  more  detailed'  classification  of  property.  The  loans  on 
vineyards  never  exceed  33^  per  cent  on  average  farms,  and 
50  per  cent  on  good  farms,  though  many  loan  associations  fre- 
quently allow  as  high  as  75  per  cent  on  exceptional  property. 
Too  much  weight  should  not,  however,  be  given  to  European 
practice,  as  a  basis  for  loans  in  the  United  States.  The  methods 
of  intensive  cultivation  and  the  character  of  farm  organization 
used  there  are  foreign  to  this  country  except  for  truck  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  In  Europe  farm  communi- 
ties are  long  established  and  not  subject,  as  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  constant  readjustment  necessitated  by  the  division  of 
large  tracts  of  land. 

The  mortgage,  in  addition  to  a  detailed  list  and  valuation  of 
all  property  conveyed  under  the  instrument  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  right  in  ownership  of  conveyance,  should  provide 
that  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  be  kept  in  good 
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repair,  and  be  inwred  for  an  agreed  sum  by  a  company 
approved  by  the  mortgagee.  In  case  of  loss,  the  mortgagor 
should  agree  to  use  indemnity  in  rebuilding  or  repairing  dam- 
ages. Further  provisions  should  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
mortgagor  to  pay  all  attorney's  fees,  cost  of  all  litigation  in- 
curred in  collecting  or  protecting  the  loan  from  foreclosure,  all 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  likewise  all  sums  advanced  by  the 
mort^gor  for  any  of  the  aforementioned  purposes.  And  if  a 
default  is  made  in  any  of  the  above  agreements  or  interest  pay- 
ments, the  mortgage  shall  be  declared  defaulted. 

The  mast  common  and  greatest  objection  to  farm  mortgages, 
as  to  real  estate  in  general,  is  the  lack  of  convertibility  possessed 
by  bonds,  The  higher  class  of  farm  mortgages,  however,  during 
the  panic  of  1907  were  among  the  small  number  of  securities 
which  realized  full  value  upon  resale  without  the  loss  of  prin- 
cipal. A  few  of  the  best  companies  sustained  the  market  for 
their  own  mortgages  by  a  repurchase  of  them  whenever  nec- 
essary. 

During  normal  periods,  with  the  exception  of  the  autumn 
season,  farm  mortgages  can  usually  be  hypothecated  with  local 
banks.  Banks,  however,  outside  of  the  locality  in  which  a  mort^ 
gage  is  issued  are  reluctant  to  make  a  loan  on  it  excepting 
where  the  individual  or  organization  making  the  loan  com- 
mands considerable  resources.  With  the  modification  in  the 
new  national  banking  law,  the  general  credit  situation  for  farm- 
ers seeking  temporary  loans  should  be  improved.*  And  with 
the  eventual  perfecting  of  this  la-vv,  this  objection  to  farm  loan? 
should  be  greatly  modified  and  the  objections  which  now  exist 
largcl}'  removed. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  short  termed  mortgage  has  already 
been  discussed  under  a  previous  beading  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. The  average  maturity  of  mortgages  in  this  country  is 
five  years,  though  a  few  are  over  ten  years.    This  is  a  disadvan- 


*The  Federal  Tteserve  Act  Sec.  24  (Approved  December  23,  1913 K 
and  as  ameiKled  l>y  act  approved  *Sept,  7,  191*1  (3I>  Stat..  7rj2  Chap.  4*11), 

Also  niider  Set-.  13  of  this  act.  as  aniciulHl,  all  notes,  flnifts  and  !*ills 
of  exctifingf*  drawn  or  issued  for  aerrieultural  purposes  or  based  on  live- 
stock nisiy  be  dtscftunted  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  less.  See  topic 
on  Federal  Farm  I>oan  Aet. 
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tage  to  the  farmer,  for  if  the  loan  is  large  it  prevents  him  from 
paying  off  the  loan  from  the  profits  on  the  farm  during  or  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  loan.  This  necessitates  the  renewal 
of  the  loan,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  costs  to  both  the 
farmer  and  the  investor.  Where  mortgages  are  longer  than  the 
average  maturity,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  allow  the 
mortgage  to  be  retired  by  a  serial  method  of  payment. 

No  standard  denominations  exist  in  farm  mortgages.  Popu- 
lar demand  for  $500  denominations,  as  in  city  property  mort- 
gages, has  increased  the  practice  of  dividing  up  the  mortgages 
and  issuing  certificates  against  a  specially  deposited  mortgage. 

Period  of  Redempiion  After  Foreclosure. — The  court  deci- 
sions bearing  upon  the  period  in  which  the  mortgagor  has  the"^ 
right  to  redeem  the  land  after  the  mortgagee  has  taken  pos- 
sesaion^  are  not  clear.    In  most  jurisdictions,  the  right  to  redeem 
terminates,  as  in  New  York,  when  the  foreclosure  sale  is  com- 
pleted/    The  right  of  redemption  after  forfeiture  is  provided^ 
for  in  some  states  by  statute;  these  allow  a  varying  range 
duration  which,  through  possible  extension,  may  be  drawn  outpj 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Alabama  for  two  years.    The  courts,  aflj 
for  example  in  Illinois  (Anderson  vs.  Olingdon),  have  allowed^ 
extejision  periods  of  from  six  months  to  two  years/ 

The  provisions  demanding  that  the  period  of  time  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  foreclosure  of  tbe  property  and  its  sale 
shall  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  it,  deveUJ 
oped  in  the  agricultural  states  to  prevent  farms  from  passing^ 
into  the  hands  of  creditors  where  the  non-payment  of  the  debt, 
when  due,   w^as  owing  to  crop   failure.     This   prevented   out- 
siders from  buying  up   foreclosures  and  the  mortgagee  from 
improving  the  property.    Where  the  mortgagor  is  allowed  to 
renudn  in  control  during  the  period  of  redemption  allowed  hft 
the  vtatute^  losses  to  the  investors  are  increased/    Some  state 


'Stevens  v».  Theaters  (1913 J,  Ch-  S5T;  also  eeo  I*.  A.  Jonee,  rreelli 
tH  the  Lair  of  l/orfi;rit/(«   (Etl.  1908 >,  SecUoo  OOS. 

■C.  H«  WUt«ie,  A  TrfatUt*  on  the  ForcdoBimff  of  MmiffiMf^*    (Hoft* 
pifl*  Ritaiiptlon.  Cb.  Prefaced  by  J.  If.  Kerr)   toL  U.  |»|^  1164-1471 

•O,  .i,  TTfinl.  AnnnU  of  the  Aw^/nic^n  Aca^emjt  of  Ptdiiicof  anA 
•eriel  Science,  vol  xtx,  8ept»  1907,  p,  174. 
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especially  the  Southern  states,  have  been  more  liberal  in  the 
aceumulations  of  back  charges  against  the  debtor  in  the  final 
settlement  of  his  mortgages.*  The  danger  of  losses  under  loose 
statutes  and  decisions  will  probably  be  very  much  lessened  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Kansas 
Statute  providing  that  mortgagors  should  have  eighteen  months 
in  which  to  make  redemptions.  This  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional/ 

Farm  Loan  Bonds. — Considering  the  present  high  prices  of 
land,  as  w^ell  as  fertilizer  and  equipment^  the  farmer  with  lim- 
ited means  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  buying 
under  a  short  term  mortgage.  The  farmer  in  the  past  has 
been  expected  to  pay  for  his  equipment  within  from  six  months 
to  two  years,  and  yet  the  returns  on  this  investment  are 
stretched  often  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  How  long  would 
an  industrial  corporation  which  is  funding  30  or  40  per  cent 
of  its  capitalization  be  able  to  exist  under  this  method  of  financ- 
ing? As  long  as  new  land  could  be  acquired  so  cheaply  in  thia 
country,  this  condition  was  not  a  serious  problem.  But  with 
free  land  practically  all  taken  and  land  values  increasing,  the 
situation  assumes  a  different  aspect,  especially,  if  small  farms 
are  to  be  developed  which  would  seem  the  logical  outcome  with 
the  increasiDg  demand  for  intensive  farming, 

Europe,  because  of  its  small  unit  farms,  was  forced  long 
since  to  adopt  the  principle  of  long  tenure  farm  mortgages. 
Out  of  this  one  hundred  and  fifty  years'  experience  the  mort- 
gage bankers  of  Europe  have  been  able  to  lay  down  four  estab- 
lished rules  for  the  issuance  of  long  time  mortgage  bonds:  (1) 
A  mortgage  to  be  accepted  must  have  such  requirements  as 
would  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  classes  of  a  standard- 
ized classification  of  mortgages;  (2)  there  must  be  a  standard- 
ized percentage  of  loan  value  for  the  various  kinds  of  property 
in  this  classification;  (3)  the  requirement  of  an  annual  serial 
payment  of  loans  must  be  met  so  that  the  possible  embarrass- 
ment of  the  farmer  may  be  lessened;  (4)  the  amount  of  the 
bond  issues  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  companies  is  legally  lim- 

^C  H,  Wtltsle.  IMd.  p.  175. 

'ibid.     (Quoted  paragraph  1465-1466)  Case  of  Banltz  vs.  BcTerly. 
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Uti.    The  ?f0liti«  flf  lUi  IMI  priiiavfe  ill  Oft  rnud 
hm mmM  m  good  nmarmmmatw m  dthortira  tm tamt t 
r  wgnhtkni  adfinc  to  Ot 
MOitki  ii  Ikal  fnfMdfiiiir  tlir 

The  mmrmxm  allavcd  betwcm  bonds  and 
&m  m  MtD,  thai  thert  m  fittle  U^^lstin  to 

iffopcrlj  iBQiC  ht  inmidialdj  nU  hj'  Iho 
if  treated  as  a  diatinct  fujid  and  net  profita  araal  ha  a^ 
aatda  ammally  imtil  tbej  rcadi  10  to  25  per  cent  of  tha  capital 
nt  the  mortnafa  cofnpaoy. 

Too  ntiMh  M^hiaia,  however,  moat  not  be  plaeed  upon  the 
Boropean  eirperteneei  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Tnit^^ 
Stotaa.  The  majority  of  the  loans  made  in  Europe  are  to  the 
piawBt  elaaa.  Relatively  ifpeakin^,  the  smallest  American  farm 
fi  la  ripe  ami  the  bttaincai  ia  frtill  conducteii  on  an  extensive  scale, 
Profita  are  likewiae  nraeh  larger,  m  that  pavments  on  well  man- 
aned  farma  can  be  made  in  a  brief  period  yet  with  less  burden 
than  ia  pofwihle  in  Europe  with  its  longer  period  of  pa\Tnents. 

The  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  the  Rural  Credits  Act 
of  Jttne  16,  1917,  for  the  first  time  has  gri^cn  national  recogni- 
tion to  l0n|r4ime  credit,  and  payment  on  the  amortization  prin* 
elpl'^a — two  proviaions  which  are  needed  by  many  of  the  rural 
rfirnffMifiitii'M  of  thin  country.  As  with  all  long  time  loans,  a  con- 
Me  amount  of  the  funds  must  be  obtained  from  the  issue 
ut  iMindK.  It  iH  to  the  detail?*  affecting  the  security  of  these 
Iwrndii  and  the  iM[uity  Imrk  of  these  instruments  that  this  dis- 
fuivrion  is  devoted,  rather  than  to  a  consideration  of  the  details 
Involved  in  the  institutions  created  under  this  act,  excepting  as 
thay  affect  theno  two  prol>leni8. 

Neither  is  it  the  purpose  here  to  go  into  much  of  the  con- 
trafversinl  mnltcr  related  to  this  act.  All  certainly  are  a^rreed 
thit  long  time  creilit  is  needed,  but  whether  this  should  be  ex- 
ttndfd  wholly  by  private  inatitutions  under  general  govern* 
mmt  IfllllAtlQll  or  ahould  continue  to  be  granted  as  under  the 
piiWHl  ijratim  la  i  eontroverj<t&l  matter  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  field  covered  in  this  book*  The  problem  confronted  in 
this  chapter  is — what  are  the  investmenta  offered  under  thia 
act    and  what  safety  do  they 
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The  Rnral  Credits  Act  is  constructed  around  two  institu- 
tions known  as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bauk,  both  under  the  control  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  White  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  is  under  the  general 
control  and  administration  of  the  Federal  Land  Board,  it  pos- 
sesses more  of  the  powers  of  a  private  corporation.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  loans  made  by  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  are  made  direct  to  the  farmer,  while  all  loans 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  are  made  directly  through  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association  organized  by  the  borrowers  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  intention  of  the  act  is  to  give 
the  control  of  the  Fetleral  Land  Banks  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Associations  when  these  associations  have  increased  in  suiB- 
eient  number  and  si^e  to  own  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Farm  Land  Banks. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
was  originally  required  to  divide  continental  LTnited  States  into 
twelve  districts/  The  capital  stock  of  these  hanks  must  not  be 
less  than  $750,000  and  divided  into  shares  of  $5.00  par  value* 
Individuals,  firms,  corporations,  and  any  state  or  the  Federal 
government  can  subscribe  for  the  stock.  The  provision  for  the 
Federal  government  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  was  made 
to  insure  the  establishment  of  the  bank.  The  voting  shares  are 
those  held  by  the  National  Farm  Association  (described  later) 
and  those  held  by  the  government*  As  rapidly  as  the  shares  are 
taken  up  by  the  National  Associations  they  will  be  relinquished 
by  the  government,  so  that  eventually  the  farmer  will  have  full 
voting  control.  Twenty*five  per  cent  of  all  subscriptions  above 
$750,000  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  original 
capital,  and  thus  transfer  the  control  over  to  the  associations. 
At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  held  by  the  National 
Farm  Associations  shall  be  in  quick  assets,  and  at  least  5  per 
cent  in  United  States  government  bonds. 

All  loans  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  are  to  be  made  on  first 


'Federal  Laml  Banks  are  now  located  and  operating  in  Sprlnfffleld, 
Massacliusetts ;  BflUimore,  Marylaiu! ;  f'ohmiliin,  f^oiUh  CflroUna  j  Louia- 
\[Ue\  Kentucky:  Now  Orleans.  Louisinna:  St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  St 
rrmis.  Miftsouri ;  Omaha.  Nebraska;  Wichita,  KanRas;  Honston,  Texas; 
Kerkeley,  California ;  and  Spokane,  Wusliington, 
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mortgages  on  farm  lands  and  through  a  National  Farm  Asso* 
ciation,  excepting  where  there  is  a  temporary  failure  to  estab- 
liah  a  National  Farm  Assoi'iation  or  Associationn.*  These  as- 
soeiatious  are  created  by  the  farmers  themselves  who  want  to 
become  borrowers  on  first  mortgages,  and  unless  a  farmer  is  a 
borrower  he  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  association.  When 
ten  or  more  land  owners  who  actually  operate  their  own  farms 
desire  to  secure  loans,  articles  of  association  required  by  the 
act  shall  be  drawn  up  and  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  the  district.'  The  total  loans  shall  aggregate  not  less 
than  $20,000.  Each  member  must  also  subscribe  to  shares  ($5 
par)  in  the  association  to  the  amount  of  one  share  of  stock  to 
each  $100  of  loan  made.  These  shares  are  held  as  collateral 
security  for  the  loan  during  its  life»  but  at  its  maturity  they 
are  retired  at  par.  The  shareholders  are  subject  to  a  double 
liability,  t.  e..  an  amount  equivalent  to  as  much  again  as  the 
amount  of  the  shares  held. 

When  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  turn  must 
secure  funds  to  loan  to  its  members  it  must  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  loan  to  be  made.  This  stock  is  also  held  by 
the  bank  as  collateral  security  against  the  loan,  in  addition  to 
the  claims  against  the  farm  conveyed  to  the  bank  by  the  mort- 
gage. As  the  mortgage  is  endorsed  by  the  asso<7iationp  it  also 
becomes  liable  for  the  default  in  any  interest  payment  or  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan.  As  already  stated,  the  loans  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  are  made  direct  to  the  farmer,  but  they  must 
conform  to  the  same  general  regulations  as  loans  advanced 
through  Federal  Land  Banks.  There  are  no  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  amount  which  these  latter  banks  can  loan  to  any  indi« 
viduaL 


*S^.  15  of  Act  states:  "Tliot,  whenever  this  Act  shaU  hnve  been 
In  effect  ouv  yimr.  It  ahiiU  npiM^ur  to  the  Federal  Farm  Xmhu  Board 
thtt  national  farm  U>«iit  a»Mc»ciatli»ns  have  not  lKH*n  formiHl  (etc.) — la  Its 
discretion.  It  vnu  outhorize  Fttnn  Lam!  Hitnksi  to  make  loaaa  oo  farm 
Afcota  apprnviHl  l>y  Mitil  bimrit/'  nc*»rtilationM  of  thi>»e  loatw  arc  the 
•aiD#  aa  tXnmt*  ri'iiiilrcH)  of  nnttotinl  fnnn  loan  awMHations.  The  loana 
sr9  made  fhrouiEh  a  locnl  aieent  which  uiUKt  he  a  hank,  tnifit  onmpanj. 
MTlnga  hank,  or  mortgajce  company  orgaatxed  In  the  vtjite  fu  which  tb^ 
lotii  la  made* 

*Hec.  7  of  the  Act  gWm  detmlla  of  the  oripanlzatlon  of  theoe 
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The  restrictions  and  security  of  the  loans  of  these  national 
farm  associations  are  as  follows:  (1)  All  loans  shall  be  duly 
recorded  first  mortgages  on  property  located  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  (2)  Repayment  of  the  loan 
must  be  made  on  an  amortization  plan,  and  this  plan,  according 
to  the  act,  must  conform  to  these  conditions;  at  a  fixed  number 
of  annual  or  semi-annual  installments  sufficient  to  cover,  first,  a 
charge  on  the  loan,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  interest  rate 
in  the  last  series  of  farm  loan  bonds  issued  by  the  land  bank 
making  the  loan ;  second,  a  charge  for  administration  and  profits 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal,  said  two  rates  combined  constituting  the  interest  rate 
on  the  mortgage;  and  third,  such  amounts  to  be  applied  on  the 
principal  as  will  extinguish  the  debt  within  an  agreed  period 
not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than  forty  years.  The  whole 
of  the  loan  may  be  paid  at  any  time  after  five  years  upon  one 
of  the  installment  payment  dates.  (3)  Under  the  act,  no  loan 
on  a  mortgage  shall  be  made  with  intei'est  charges  in  excess  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum  exclusive  of  amortization  payments, 
(4)  The  loans  can  be  made  for  the  following  purposes:  (a)  to 
purchase  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  (b)  to  buy  equipment, 
fertilizers,  and  live  stock  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
mortgaged  farm,  (c)  to  provide  buildings,  (d)  to  liquidate  in- 
debtedness at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  National 
Association  and  for  the  purposes  described  under  topics  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (5)  Loans  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  values 
of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  per  cent  of  the  improvements 
thereon/  (6)  No  loans  can  be  made  excepting  to  farmers  who 
are  both  operators  and  owners  of  farms,  (7)  The  amount  of 
the  loans  must  not  be  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $10,000. 
(8)  The  general  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Board  shall  be 
complied  with.     (9)  A  rate  of  8  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  any 


*Th0  limits  placed  tlirougbout  the  Act  on  tbe  amoout  which  can  be 
issued,  espeeitiUy  by  the  Juiijt  Stock  BaDks,  have  been  evaded  as  re- 
ported iii  a  number  of  cases ;  for  example,  by  a  husband  deeding  a  por- 
tioa  of  the  land  to  his  wife  and  then  securiiij?  two  loans.  While  this 
makes  no  difference  to  the  investor  who  holds  the  bonds  as  long  as  the 
mariflns  are  met,  there  is  no  denying  that  It  is  an  evasion  of  the  spirit 
of  t^e  l&w. 
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-default  of  interest  or  principal.  As  dividends  are  to  be  paid,  if 
earned,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  owned 
by  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  the  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower will  be  reduced  to  this  amount  on  his  loan.  The  earn- 
ing power  of  these  institutions  is  yet  to  be  proven,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  government  is  carrying  a  debt  of  millions  for 
these  organizations  because  of  the  failure  to  make  the  organi- 
zations pay  for  themselves. 

Sufficient  machinery  has  been  established  under  the  Act  to 
insure  careful  appraisals  of  land  values,  if  the  administration  of 
it  is  rigidly  carried  out.  According  to  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Bankers'  Association  of  America  appraisements  made  by  the 
banks  created  under  the  Act  have  often  been  loosely  made. 
When  a  loan  is  applied  for  through  the  National  Farm  Associa- 
tion, it  is  referred  to  the  loan  committee  of  three  members  who 
shall  make  a  detailed  report.  If  the  loan  is  then  approved  by 
the  National  Farm  Association  directorate,  the  application  and 
report  are  submitted  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  This  report  is 
then  referred  to  the  land  bank  appraiser  or  appraisers,  who  in 
turn  must  make  an  investigation  and  report  favorably  upon  the 
land  before  the  Federal  Land  Bank  board  can  grant  the  loan.* 
If  a  bond  issue  is  made  upon  the  mortgages  under  such  loans, 
the  appraisal  must  be  further  approved  by  the  Federal  Land 
Board." 

The  farm  mortgages  which  are  taken  by  the  banks  to  secure 
the  loans  advanced  can  be  used  by  the  banks  as  collateral  for 
bond  issues.    To  exercise  the  rights  of  this  privilege,  the  bank 


»See  Sections  7,  10,  12.  18,  19,  20  and  21. 

•Looseness  and  lack  of  administrative  control  are  to  be  expected  to 
some  degree  in  an  organization  as  large  as  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
enterprise.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, many  of  which  have  never  been  carefully  reviewed  or  audited. 
Unquestionably  strong  safeguards  and  checks  must  be  established  in 
protecting  against  loose  and  incapable  appraisers.  Some  of  the  cases 
cited  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation on  "Loans  to  Speculators"  (second  edition,  Chicago  OflSce,  1920, 
p.  39)  are  rather  startling.  Yet  quite  apart  from  the  tax-exempt  fea- 
tures or  the  injustices  of  the  Act  raised,  the  investor  in  bonds  is  not 
endangered,  because  these  loans  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Nevertheless  such  loans  are  not  excusable  and  detract  to  Just  that  ex- 
tent  from  the  value  of  the  security. 
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makes  a  written  application  to  the  farm  loan  registrar  of  the 
district  and  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  latter  to  the  amount 
required  to  secure  the  loan*  If  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
approves  the  granting  of  the  loan,  the  bank  can  then  proeeed 
to  issue  the  bonds  on  the  security  of  the  mortgages  which  are 
deposited  with  the  registrar/ 

These  bonds  are:  (1)  isaued  in  a  series  of  not  less  than 
$50,000;  (2)  to  be  coupon  bonds;  (3)  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  bank  after  five  years;  (4)  to  be  in  denomination  from  $25 
to  $1,000;  (5)  if  not  retired  at  the  option  of  the  bank  after  five 
yeai's  they  are  due  in  twenty  years;  (6)  to  be  issued  by  any 
bank  not  to  exceed  twenty  times  its  capital  stock  and  surplus; 
(7)  to  have  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  the  liability  of  the  issuing  Federal  Land  Bank,  all 
the  other  Federal  Farm  Land  Banks  are  liable  for  the  pro  rata 
amount  of  their  share  of  the  bonds  outstanding  of  the  issuing 
bank,  if  the  issuing  bank  defaults. 

The  interest  and  amortization  payments  received  by  both 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  on  mort- 
gages held  as  collateral  security  for  the  issue  of  farm  loan  bonds 
shall  constitute  a  trust.  This  fund  is  to  be  usetl  by  Federal 
Land  Banks  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  paying  for  farm  loan  bonds; 
(b)  purchasing  farm  loan  bonds  below  par;  (c)  loaning  on  first 
mortgages  or  land  within  the  district  of  the  bank;  or  (d)  pur- 
chasing United  States  Government  bonds.  The  Joint  Stock 
Banks  have  the  same  privileges  except  that  in  (b)  they  can 
buy  farm  land  bonds  at  or  below  par* 

As  further  security  against  loans,  both  the  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciations and  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  must 
accumulate  reserves  out  of  earnings.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  National  Farm  Associations  by  setting  aside  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  each  year  out  of  current  earnings.  When  a  20  per 
cent  reserve  has  been  accumulated,  2  per  cent  of  earnings  shall 
be  annually  added.  When  the  reserve  is  impaired,  all  divi- 
dends shall  be  suspended  until  the  20  per  cent  has  again  been 
reached.    If  the  association  goes  into  voluntary  dissolution  the 


*see  Act.  Sections  18,  10,  20  and  21, 
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I  nmrve  goet  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  Federal  Land 
Bankn  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  must  ako  aoeumalata  a 
ranervc  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  outstanding  capital.  An 
iinnaal  Amottnt  of  25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  shall  be  set  aside 
•Aoh  JTMir  for  this  reserve  account  out  of  the  earnings  of  each 
year.  When  the  20  per  cent  requirement  has  been  reached  5  per 
9mt  of  net  earnings  shall  be  annually  added  to  the  reserve.    In 

»  of  a  default  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  in  prin- 
flpal  and  intere^rt  or  amortization  payments  on  mortgages,  this 
dc* fault  Hhall  he  deducted  from  the  reserve. 

The  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  which  are  authorized  under 
lhi»  name  atatute  can  be  incorporated  by  ten  or  more  individuals. 
The  atock  of  these  banks  can  be  owned  by  individuals,  firms, 
or  eorporations,  all  having  equal  voting  rights.  The  stock  of 
thene  bank?!,  like  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  carries 
^ith  it  a  doubic  liability.  A  minimum  of  $250,000  capital  stoek 
nniMt  be  Mubscribed  and  one-half  paid  before  the  bank  can  com- 
meiico  buainen, 

Tboii  banks  have  the  right  to  advance  loans  on  first  mort^ 
[  laiii  and  to  issue  farm  loan  bonds.  The  rules  governing  the 
\mm  of  the  bonds  of  these  banks  are  generally  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Banks,  except  that  the  issuing  bank 
itoiii  is  liable  for  its  own  bonds.  Interest  rates  on  mortgages 
a  IT  MibjfTt  To  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  Federal  Land 
Uatik,  though  they  are  not  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Land  Board, 
liiiani  are  restricted  as  to  amounts  or  purposes  to  which  funds 
arv  put  by  the  farmer,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  loan  is  extended 
RitSit  be  a  farmer.  Loans  are  confined  to  the  district  in  which 
Ihi  bank  is  located  and  to  one  state  adjoining  this  district. 
The  total  amount  of  loans  is  limited  to  fifteen  times  the  amount 
iif  the  capita]  Mock  and  surplus  of  the  bank. 

On©  attractive  feature  to  the  large  purchaser  of  securities 
who  invests  in  the  bonds  issued  by  both  Federal  Farm  Land 
B^nka  and  the  Joint  Rtock  Banks  is  the  exemption  of  the  bonds 
\iSom  any  taxation.    They  are  exempt  from  all  Federal  and  state 

li.  The  bonds  are  alao  lawful  investments  for  all  judiciary 
land  tnist  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  publlo 
i|msita.    Any  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  SystraiJ 
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and  Federal   Reserve  Bank  may  buy  and  sell  farm  loan 
bonds. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  has  taken  a  deci- 
sive stand  against  the  injustice  of  the  tax-exempt  privileges, 
maintaining  that  this  feature  of  the  Act  should  be  amended. 
Without  question  this  will  sooner  or  later  follow.  As  already 
stated,  the  tendency  in  taxation  is  toward  the  elimination 
of  exemption.^  With  the  adoption  of  a  changeable  rate  on 
mortgages  and  a  non-tax  exemption  of  all  mortgages,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers  will  procure  what 
they  desire — an  equal  advantage  and  direct  competition.  One 
other  condition  maintained  by  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 
beyond  all  contradiction  is  that,  if  additional  amendments  are 
needed  to  make  the  organization  pay  for  itself,  these  should  be 
made.  Unless  this  is  done,  American  tax  payers  at  large  must 
pay  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  industry  by  taxes. 


^E.  D.  Chassell,  Address  before  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association, 
La  Salle,  September  4, 1010.  (Secretary  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America;  Bearings  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  January  10,  1020; 
Loans  to  Speculators  Ibid ;  E.  D.  Chassell  and  Kingman  Nott  Robbins, 
The  Case  For  and  Against  Tarn  Exemption  of  U.  8.  Government  Bonds 
and  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  (Second  Edition,  Bevised  1020,  p.  38.) 
See  also  Bulletins  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
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cessful  enterprises  which  were  developed  and  operated  even  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period  of  irrigation. 

While  these  early  failures  have  continued  to  influence  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  markets,  certain  irrigation  securities, 
throuj^h  constructive  development,  have  been  gradually  assum- 
ing a  fixed  but  limited  place  in  the  field  of  investments.  The 
distribution  of  these  securities,  however,  has  been  largely  eon- 
fined  to  the  states  originating  them,  principally  California ^ 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  This  situation  no 
doubt  win  explain  the  reason  for  the  unfamiliarity  of  Eastern 
markets  with  these  securities. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  irri- 
gation projects  have  been  built  by  bond  issues— this  is  true  of  a 
comparatively  small  proportion.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  projects,  excluding  those  controlled  by  the  government,  from 
the  first  irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  Mormon  immi- 
grants in  1847  in  Utah,  up  to  fifteen  years  ago  were  built  by 
individuals  and  partnerships.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  a  large 
part  of  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  United  States  has  been 
not  a  financial  one  but  the  technical  problem  of  irrigation 
itself.  But  relatively  small  in  number  as  the  projects  offering 
securities  to  the  public  may  seem,  they  neverthelea^s  are  of 
large  proportions  and  involve  millions  of  dollars,  Mr,  Herbert 
M,  Wilson  and  Mr.  John  A.  Widstoe  estimate  that  the  invest- 
ments in  irrigation  works  of  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
proximate $100,000,000." 

Miinicipal  Trrigation  Dkirict  Bonds. — The  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict bonds  are  today  the  strongest  and  the  most  desirable  of 
all  irrigation  bonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  irriga- 
tion projects  are  now  being  built  either  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Department  or  by  Municipal  Irrigation  Districts. 
Irrigation  district  bonds  are  issued  by  a  special  municipal  cor- 
poration tax  district.  As  explained  under  the  special  assess- 
ment bonds,  the  population  of  a  given  area,  desiring  to  procure 
funds  for  irrigating,  organizes  a  quasi-munieipality  which  has 


m,  M.  Wilson,  Irrigation  Engineerim  (1012).  p,  2.  John  A,  Wldstoe, 
PrindpJcB  of  Irrigation  Practices  (1014),  p.  402, 
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the  power  to  levy  taxes  within  this  given  area.  The  district 
issues  bonds,  the  interest  on  which,  together  with  the  principal, 
is  secured  by  a  prior  lien  upon  the  property  within  the  limits 
of  the  district. 

The  Irrigation  District  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon  are  now 
(1920)  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  existing  state  irrigation  laws. 
Particular  care  has  been  given  in  the  framing  of  this  statute 
to  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  a  district  through  an  election 
by  the  citizens  of  the  district,  the  issuance  of  bonds,  the  con- 
firmation and  ratification  by  the  courts  of  the  legality  of  the 
issues,  the  certification  of  the  bonds,  the  guarantee  of  interest 
under  certain  conditions,  etc.  The  Oregon  statute  is  worthy 
of  much  more  detailed  consideration  than  this  chapter  allows. 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Washington, 
the  states  possessing  the  older  works,  have  also  built  up  a  con- 
siderable body  of  laws  governing  these  municipal  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, which  also  have  been  copied  by  some  of  the  states  which 
have  undertaken  irrigation  projects  more  recently.  These  laws 
have  very  materially  strengthened  the  position  of  Municipal 
District  securities  in  these  states.  Practically  all  states  require 
that  bond  issues  shall  at  least  be  sanctioned  by  the  qualified  tax- 
payers of  the  district. 

Districts  like  the  Progressive,  New  Sweden  and  Snake  River 
in  Bonneville  County  and  the  Pioneer  and  Nampa  Meridian  in 
Ada  County,  Idaho,  are  comparable  in  production  capacity  to 
many  counties  in  the  Middle  West.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
known  of  these  Municipal  Districts  is  the  Imperial  Valley  Dis- 
trict of  California.  Numerous  other  small  districts,  equally 
successful,  exist,  which  possess  rich  soil  and  have  large  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  sale  of  their  securities,  while  amply  pro- 
tected, is  confined  to  a  more  or  less  local  market. 

The  same  care,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  irrigation  securities  as  in  deciding  on  a  bond  of  any  other 
project.  Had  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds  of  certain  Municipal 
Districts  a  number  of  years  ago  familiarized  themselves  with  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  successful  irrigation 
project,  the  purchases  would  never  have  been  made.  For  exam- 
ple, in  one  district  in  Colorado,  which  had  both  ample  water 
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supply  and  fertile  soil,  and  had  demonstrated  its  productive 
capacity — it  was  found  that  the  district  was  too  far  removed 
from  transportation  to  make  it  a  paying  proposition.  In  fair- 
ness, however,  it  should  be  said  that  from  the  start  this  was  a 
promotional  enterprise.  Had  the  purchasers  of  these  securities 
obtained  some  information  as  to  the  length  of  time  this  land 
had  been  occupied  and  owned  by  settlers  as  well  as  the  method 
of  selling  it— they  would  never  have  bought  these  bonds  as 
investments. 

Carey  Ac^  Bonds. — While  the  Carey  Act  Bonds  at  this  time 
are  relegated  to  the  background,  the  early  experiences  with 
these  issues  are  instructive  to  the  beginner.  Offerings,  however, 
made  by  private  land  or  development  companies  operating 
under  the  Carey  Act,  occasionally  do  appear. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  arid  and  unoccupied 
land  the  Carey  Act  (since  amended)  was  passed  in  1894/  By 
this  act  the  Federal  government  can  give  to  the  varioos  arid 
states  unappropriated  lands  within  their  respective  borders 
under  the  condition  that  the  land  be  sold  to  actual  settlers. 
Ten  states  have  passed  legislation  appropriate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  though  actual  reclamation  has  taken  place  in 
only  five  states.'  These  tracts  are  to  be  sold  in  plots  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  one  person,  and  at 
least  twenty  acres  must  be  irrigated  and  put  under  cultivation 
in  each  plot.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  assist  the 
states  in  the  settlement  of  these  unoccupied  lands  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  settlers  and  the  United  States  from 
fraud. 

'Carey  Act  originally  passed  Auguat  18,  1894,  28  Stat.,  422,  Import- 
ant AmeudnientR:  Act  June  11,  1806;  20  Stat  434.  Act  of  March  3, 
1901 ;  31  Stat,  1188. 

■The  amotmt  of  these  five  slates  projectetl  and  Irrigated  in  1917  was 
as  follows: 

AreaProjected     AreaTrrigotpdlCHT      PerCent 
State  in  Acres  in  Acres  Reclaimed 

Idaho ,..,..        8GS,300  456,G00  52.5 

Wyoming   2r»0.400  114 J.'SO  41.5 

Montana  . , 183.000  82,000  44.6 

Orejjon    82,000  25.000  30.4 

Colorado    ,... 1.40riJOO  OO2.7ri0  49.3 

Guy  Ervln  Irrigafion  nnder  Provisions  of  Car(\v  Act»  V.  8.  Depart- 
meftt  0/  A&riculture  (Circtilar  124),  p.  6  (February,  1910). 
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With  the  passage  of  this  Act  private  capital  quicMy  organ* 
ized  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilej^es  j^anted  under  the  Act. 
After  the  application  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Engineer > 
the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  President,  the  corporation  can  reclaim  the 
assigned  lands  and  appropriate  water  rights  in  the  adjacent 
state  streams  tinder  the  supervision  of  the  state.  The  Federal 
jrovemment  agrees  to  grive  the  corporation  a  first  lien  on  all 
these  rights  and  not  to  sell  the  land  until  the  settler  has  se- 
cured from  the  corporation  corresponding  perpetual  water 
rights  for  his  lands*  The  purchase  of  these  water  rights  by 
the  individual  from  the  corporation  is  made  possible  under 
"The  Carey  Act  contract'*  which  forms  the  real  security  of  the 
''Carey  Act  Bonds."  The  cost  to  the  settler  is  generally  from 
twcnty*five  to  forty  dollars  an  acre,  though  often  higher.  Ten 
per  cent  is  required  in  casli  payment  and  promissory  notes  aro 
given  for  the  remainder,  but  the  title  does  not  pass  from  the 
state  to  the  settler  until  the  actual  settlement  of  the  land  has 
been  made  and  it  is  under  cultivation.  In  Idaho,  the  title 
cannot  be  given  until  two  years  after  the  irrigation  project  is 
completed.  As  some  time  must  elapse  after  these  bonds  are  first 
issued  on  new  projects,  before  they  have  any  security  of  conse- 
quence back  of  them,  and  as  the  construction  company  never 
has  any  title  to  the  land*  the  security  rests  in  the  future  com* 
pletion  of  the  irrigation  works.  The  so-called  "first  lien  on 
lands"  and  "water  rights"  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  are  then  merely  future  possibilities  depending  upon  the 
success  of  both  the  irrigation  works  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land 

Private  Corporation  Bonds. — Practically  all  private  enter- 
prises can  be  placed  in  one  of  two  general  classes.  The  on© 
includes  corporations  which  control  only  their  water  system  and 
canals.  The  bonds  of  these  companies  are  probably  the  weakest 
of  the  irrigation  securities.  In  the  other  class  are  included  the 
corporations  w^hose  bonds  are  secured  by  both  water-rights  and 
land. 

With  both  of  these  types  of  companies  the  payment  of  their 
bonds  depends  on  how  efficiently  they  transport  their  water. 
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This  <?ondition  virtually  makes  these  corporations  common  car- 
riers and  consequently  more  subject  at  the  present^  at  least,  to 
restrictive  legislation.  Companies  of  this  character,  as  for 
example  in  Colorado,  have  been  known  to  suffer  considerably 
from  such  legislation.  Where  the  possessor  of  these  securities 
has  attempted  to  foreclose,  he  has  usually  experienced  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  establishing  his  rights  at  equity  over  those  of 
the  owner  of  the  land. 

In  the  second  form  of  corporate  enterprise,  the  bonds  are  a 
lien  on  all  the  property  owned  by  the  company.  The  payment 
of  these  bonds  depends  on  the  sale  of  the  land  to  settlers.  If 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  sale,  it  generally  means  that 
the  bonds  automatically  become  defunct.  The  ordinary  practice 
in  a  project  of  this  type  is  to  organize  two  companies,  namely, 
a  land  company  and  a  water  company.  The  land  company  will 
mortgage  each  tract  of  land  to  the  water  company  (this  mort- 
gage is  assumed  by  the  indi%adual  settler)  for  the  accompanying 
water-right  of  that  tract.  The  water  company  then  bonds  its 
properties  and  deposits  these  bonds  with  a  trust  company  as 
collateral  security  for  the  bondholders. 

Securtttf  of  Irrigation  Bonds.~The  more  important  tests 
which  should  be  applied  to  any  of  the  irrigation  projects  in 
determining  their  value  are  as  follows:  (1)  location  of  the 
project;  (2)  accessibility  to  transportation;  (3)  amount  and 
permanency  of  the  water  supply;'  (4)  percentage  of  lands  of 
the  irrigated  area  under  cultivation;  (5)  percentage  of  waste 
land;  (6)  population  of  the  irrigated  area;  (7)  lien  per  acre;* 
(8)  annual  average  crop  yields;  (9)  assessed  valuation  of  the 
district';  (10)  land  titles  and  associated  water-rights;  {11} 
the  cost  of  the  project;  (12)  the  capitalization  of  private  irri- 
gation enterprises;  (13)  capital  possessed  by  settlers  on  new 
areas  being  developed;  and  (14)  the  use  to  which  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  put,  whether  for  the  construction  of  new  devel- 


^See  chap,  ixii  on  Hjdro-Electric  Securities,  Topics  on  Water  Supply, 
Pondage  artel  Con  fro!. 

'St'o  chap,  xxxii  on  Drainage  and  Levee  Bonds  and  Farm  Mortgagee 
on  tht*  topics  of  security  and  nens. 

'See  chap,  ixslv  ou  Valuation,  Tax  Rate  nd  Validity  aa  Related  to 
Civil  Loans, 
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opment  or  toward  the  purchase  of  a  project  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years.' 

As  a  number  of  these  features  have  already  been  demon- 
strated, it  does  not  seem  neeeiiiiury  to  discUBs  in  complete  detail 
the  several  tests  that  distinguish  a  good  from  a  bad  irrigation 
bond.  Certain  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  this  industry 
are,  however,  in  need  of  further  consideration. 

Water  Supply* — The  larger  part  of  the  failures  in  irrigation 
projects  in  recent  years  due  to  lack  of  water  supply  recall  the 
early  contentions  of  a  number  of  prominent  and  conservative 
irrigation  engineers.  They  consistently  maintained  that  a  lack 
of  water  supply  would  be  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  abnormal  growth  of  irrigation  projects.  In  arid 
regions,  at  least,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  project  largely 
depends  upon  the  available  water  supply.  And  as  the  security 
of  all  irrigation  bonds  depends  directly  on  the  success  of  the 
irrigation  works,  and  the  irrigation  works  are  of  no  avail  with- 
out a  sufficient  water  supply,  the  first  requisite  in  a  considera- 
tion of  irrigation  securities  is  the  water  supply. 

In  this  respect  large  government  projects  of  the  future  will 
have  the  advantage  over  the  smaller  projects,  and  as  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  large  costs  involved  in  securing  water  will 
be  the  factor  limiting  the  number  of  new  irrigation  projects 
outside  of  the  Federal  government  institutions.  Not  only  is  it 
becoming  more  costly  in  many  cases  to  obtain  water  because  of 
the  remoteness  of  a  sufficient  supply  but  also  the  enormous 
expense  involved  in  obtaining,  a  guarantee  of  an  adequate  fmi>- 
ply  of  water  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  induce  capital 
to  invest  in  private  projects. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  the  majority  of  the  engineers  for 
their  careful  supervision  of  the  construction  of  irrigation  works. 
Much  of  this  construction,  however,  has  been  of  an  entirely  new 
character,  often  giving  rise  to  problems  which  could  not  po»- 
bly  be  foreseen  and  hence  are  more  difficult  to  handle.  For  exam- 
ple, the  character  of  run-offs,  the  variation  in  evaporation,  the 

"See  cbap.  xxtlr  on  Valoatioa,  Tax  Aate  jiud  VftUdity  mm  Ri^Uttd  to 
Civil  Loans. 

*/wrf^  Chap.  xxn. 
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influence  of  soils  on  seepage,  the  effect  of  water  sheds,  the  losses 
from  waste,  and  the  character  of  the  source  of  the  supply  of 
water,  are  just  begiiming,  with  the  increased  amount  of  data  on 
these  subjects,  to  be  ascertained/  Under  the  older  and  smaller 
projects,  these  difficulties  were  never  experienced,  but  the  esti- 
mates made  for  a  number  of  the  newer  systems  upon  the  basis 
of  these  older  projects  led  to  a  number  of  unhappy  results, 
because  the  newer  systems  did  not  have  the  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  water  possessed  by  the  old  projects. 

Land  Ti^^e.— Land  titles*  can  hardly  be  considered  apart 
from  their  associated  water  rights.  Private  project^,  however, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  cannot  be  commended  unless 
the  land  title  is  separately  guaranteed.  "Where  the  bonds  of 
private  corporations  are  secured  both  by  the  water  rights  and 
the  guaranteed  land  title,  other  things  being  equal,  they  are 
preferable  to  the  Carey  Act  bonds*  Even  in  an  area  which  has 
a  partial  rainfall,  the  mortgage  on  the  land,  even  if  the  irriga- 
tion  project  fails  or  is  not  completed,  has  some  value. 

As  the  municipal  district  bonds  are  issued  by  the  districts, 
the  land  title  is  not  a  direct  issue,  though  indirectly  it  may 
become  all-important.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  a 
municipal  district  is  open  only  to  homesteading  and  is  not  yet 
occupied,  it  is  not  subject  to  taxation.  Regardless,  then,  of 
how  large  the  area  occupied  may  be,  an  impossible  burden 
may  be  placed  upon  the  small  part  of  the  area  occupied.  But 
this  is  a  problem  of  occupancy  rather  than  one  of  land  title, 
as  occupancy  automatically  determines  both  ownership  and  the 
ability  of  the  district  to  meet  the  bond  obligation. 

Land  titles  cun  hardly  be  considered  an  issue  with  the  Carey 
Act  bonds.'    As  the  ownership  passes  directly  from  the  Federal 


^Samuel  Fortler,  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation,  pp.  13-18.  Frederick  H. 
NeweU  and  Daniel  W.  Murpby,  Principles  of  Irrigation  Engineering, 
pp.  263-275.    Herbert  M.  Wilsan,  Irrigation  Engineering,  pp.  7-34. 

•Herbert  M.  WOson,  Ibid.;  J,  A.  Widstoe,  pp.  371-373. 

*Ab  U  Is  impossible  under  the  Carey  Act  for  an  irrigation  company 
ever  to  acquire  even  oue  acre  of  land,  the  a8s**rtion  widely  advertised  a 
few  years  ago  by  many  organizations  selling  these  seeuritlea,  that  these 
lands  constitute  a  direct  Hen  on  the  Irrigated  property,  was  not  true 
at  the  time  of  the  sale.  This  'iien"  caa  be  made  only  against  the  settler 
himself  and  his  water  rights.    It  w&s  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
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government  throngh  the  state  to  the  purchaser,  the  title  to  the 
land  is  assured  when  the  water  riprht  fees  and  the  small  home- 
«tead  charges  have  been  paid,  and  the  initial  cultivation  require- 
ments have  been  fulfilled.  Again,  of  course,  ivater  rights  and 
the  completion  of  the  irrigation  works  determine  the  value  of 
the  land  which  secures  the  bond  issue. 

Costs, — With  the  failures  beginning  in  1908,  the  charge  was 
brought  of  great  extravagance  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  Federal  government 
projects  which  do  not  come  under  our  consideration.  While 
this  charge  has  been  justifiable  in  some  cases,  many  critics  fail 
to  realize  that  the  enhanced  difficulty  of  building  these  projects 
brings  w^ith  it  an  increased  cost  in  construction.  The  early 
projects  had  soon  utilized  the  accessible  and  easily  irrigated 
lands  in  the  arid  regions,  and  %vith  each  added  project,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  build  more  costly  works  in  order  to  insure 
an  adequate  w^ater  supply.  To  the  investor,  this  is  of  import- 
ance, as  the  cost  of  construction  determines  the  ratio  of  capi- 
talization per  acre  of  irrigated  area,  which  is  comparable  to  the 
mileage  measurement  on  railroads.  But  here  again,  is  an  illus- 
tration in  comparative  statistics  which  the  student  must  use 
\vithin  its  limitations. 

The  range  of  these  costs  seems  to  the  average  layman  almost 
inconsistent  with  sound  business,  until  the  specific  causes  have 
been  determined.  At  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  there 
are  five  district  enterprises  pumping  water  to  their  land,  the 
eoBta  at  the  time  of  construction  ranged  as  follows: 


Garejr  Act  to  prevent  land  crabbln*?:  otherwise,  It  would  bave  been  an 
ttiif  matter  for  a  coDipuny  to  \At\ce  diuntnles  on  the  various  tracts  and 
obtain  enormous  areaa  of  valuable  land.  The  %videspread  Idea  that  Ibe 
b<»Dtl8  an?  aeciir«l  "by  a  depoatt  with  the  trustee  of  the  »ettler*s  mort- 
iraireM"  l»  atll!  further  w(«ikene<1  by  the  lark  of  any  tUle  to  the  land 
on  the  part  of  the  pettier  hfniwir  till  after  the  gov(»mment  fiateiit  haa 
been  mranted.  Thla  patent,  as  will  be  recallefl.  cannot  l»e  given  tn  aome 
9tate«t  tin  after  a  certain  tenn  of  actual  settlement.  But  even  If  the 
aettler  U  allowed  to  take  the  direct  titlr  to  this  land,  as  be  la  pemiUtiHl 
to  do  In  a  fi*w  atateit,  the  Carey  Act  still  niakes  the  mortiniiffe,  \t  cott- 
tracted.  noneofordble.  In  addition  to  this,  the  companlea  of  mora 
doubtful  afandlnc  an*  eoiripelted  to  laaue  the  crester  part  of  Ib^r  bondi 
before  any  eooetntction  U  really  bcctsn.  What  i^einirlty  ta  oUtttd  to 
tbeae  bondboldtttf  Xotblnic  but  the  iroodwUI  of  the  corpomte  ent^r- 
prlae;  eonifqjMttllr.  tbe  tuortcage  feature  of  the  bcmda  ta  cbtelly  do 
tttloni* 
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Debts  Cost  per  Acre 

Palisaae $205,800  |45.00 

Mesa 205,000  78.00 

East  Palisade .,,,  53,600  89.00 

Orcliartl  Mesa 1,320,480  153.00 

S.  ralisatle  Heights 110,(500  180.00 

In  Yakima  Valley  water  rights  of  private  projects  vary  from 
$50  to  $135  and  over.  Eight  private  projeets  in  Colorado  ex- 
ceed $60  per  acre  and  two  over  $100.  In  Idaho,  the  Carey  Act 
projeets  vary  from  $25  to  $65  per  acre/  These  illustrations  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  variation  in  debt  burden  that  these 
irrigation  works  carry.  If  a  bonded  obligation  of  $30  per 
acre  were  assumed  to  build  a  project,  the  burden  would  not 
become  so  gi*eat  if  $20  per  acre  had  to  b^  added  to  complete 
the  work,  or  the  water  supply  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  But 
to  add  $20  to  an  acreage  already  carrying  $180  indebtedness,  is 
a  different  proposition.  And  not  infrequently,  where  the  topog* 
raphy  of  the  country  makes  the  east  of  erecting  the  works  high, 
the  farmer  for  the  same  reason  finds  it  costly  to  put  his  farm  in 
a  condition  making  irrigation  possible. 

As  the  settler  must  ultimately  pay  the  obligation,  this 
decreases  the  possibility  of  security,  especially  if  the  settler 
depends,  as  the  majority  do,  on  his  crops  for  providing  both 
working  capital  and  future  payments  of  his  obligations. 

Where  the  region  allows  of  an  irrigation  project  being  easily 
developed  and  three  or  four  crops  can  be  matured  in  a  year,  its 
acreage  can  obviously  carry  a  much  greater  construction  cost 
than  an  irrigated  area  located  in  the  more  northerly  climates 
where  only  one  crop  is  possible.  Adaptability  of  soils  to  a  wide 
range  of  varied  crops  under  the  same  geographical  conditions, 
will  also  permit  the  same  relative  increases  in  costs.  Speciflcally 
what  these  variations  will  be,  cannot  yet  be  foretold,  as  the  pro* 
jeets  are  too  new  to  have  allowed  the  acquiring  of  adequate  data. 
But  a  correct  analysis  of  these  influences  upon  costs  must  de- 
termine the  amount  of  warranted  funded  debt  that  should  be 
assumed. 

'I>,  C.  Henry,  Enffineerina  Neivft,  vol.  Ixxvi,  January  15.  1914, 
pp,  120-4.  These  costs  have  since  groatJy  increased  on  most  irrigation 
works. 
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Capitalization  of  Private  Enterprises. — One  type  of  private 
enterprise  has  often  floated  a  bond  issue  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  of  the  value  of  possible  future  water  rights,  to  one 
of  the  bonds,  whose  only  security  are  those  same  water  rights  of 
the  future*  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  secu- 
rity is  not  tangible  till  the  works  are  completed.  If  the  proper 
estimates  have  been  made  so  that  the  work  can  be  carried  to 
completion,  it  may  prove  a  safe  investment,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  bond  sale  it  cannot  be  considered  other  than  the  highest 
type  of  speculation.  As  already  stated,  if  the  land  is  in  a  semi- 
arid  region,  the  land  itself  will  have  some  value  if  the  bond 
has  been  made  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  land.  The  danger  here 
usually  lies  in  the  valuing  of  the  land  not  as  semi-arid  land, 
but  as  irrigated  land. 

The  second  type  of  private  corporation  which  oifers  the 
security  of  both  land  and  the  accompanying  water-iights  has  the 
same  objectionable  features.  If  the  corporation  is  an  entirely 
new  enterpri.se  in  an  arid  region,  the  land  is  generally  utterly 
worthless  till  water  is  available.  The  real  success  of  the  con- 
cern depends  upon  the  ability  of  its  promoters  as  agent<;,  for 
the  whole  income  of  the  company  must  come  from  this  source. 
Corporations  of  this  type  need  to  be  closely  scrutinized  by  the 
investor. 

The  lack  of  a  legitimate  amount  of  capital  stock  in  propor- 
tion to  the  issue  of  bonds,  also,  shifts  to  the  bondholders  a  great 
part  of  the  risks  which  in  any  new  conservative  undertaking 
should  belong  to  the  stockholders.  Neither  the  state  nor  Fed* 
eral  government  makes  any  regxUation  as  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal stock  corporations  should  issue.  A  risk  such  as  this  is  ex- 
actly what  a  careful  investor  in  bonds  desires  to  avoid,  for  the 
irrigation  works  and  the  land  of  an  enterprise  that  has  failed 
have  little  value. 

As  already  stated,  district  irrigation  bonds  are  the  best  of 
the  irrigation  securities,  if  the  irrigation  project  is  completed 
within  tJie  proposed  period.  If,  however,  the  project  is  not  thus 
completed,  the  settlers,  if  wholly  dependent  upon  this  water 
supply  to  cultivate  the  land,  arc  probably  unable  to  meet  the 
tax.     The  only  security  back  of  these  bonds  then   may  bt 
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worthless  land.  In  addition  to  this,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  large 
part  of  the  area  may  be  government  land,  which  is  not  subject 
to  tax  until  homesteaded.  This,  of  course,  lessens  the  worth  of 
the  security,  as  the  entire  burden  is  placed  upon  the  remaining 
land  of  the  district  benefitted,  and  this  is  especially  burdensome 
where  the  population  is  small.  The  irrigation  district  under 
the  Wright  Act  experienced  this  very  difficulty.  The  cost  of 
the  irrigation  was  so  great  and  the  districts  were  so  slowly  set- 
tled, that  the  bonded  debt  was  more  than  the  population  could 
meet  by  taxation.  Unable  to  obtain  legal  relief  they  either 
repudiated  their  bonds  or  reduced  the  principal  and  interest.  It 
Is  quite  evident^  then,  that  the  payment  of  these  bonds  does  not 
depend  on  their  original  value  or  present  earning  capacity^  but 
on  the  future  completion  of  the  project.  Where  the  district 
has  been  settled  for  some  time,  the  bonds  may  be  issued  to 
extend  an  existing  system.  If  the  land  in  the  district  has  not 
been  already  heavily  mortgaged,  these  bonds  may  have  sufficient 
security  to  place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  conservative 
investments. 

Working  Capital  Requirements  for  Settlers, — Lack  of  work- 
ing capital  by  the  settler  has  been  one  of  the  serious  difficulties 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  irrigation  system.  Often 
failure  has  not  been  directly  due  to  the  irrigation  organization, 
but  to  tho  ignorance  of  the  settler  concerning  the  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  irrigated  land.  The  successful  farmer  of  the 
Middle  West  has  often  been  as  much  of  a  failure  with  irrigated 
land  as  the  novice  at  farming.  The  settler  has  usually  used 
all  his  available  capital  in  making  the  initial  pajTiient  and  made 
no  provision  for  getting  his  farm  ready  for  irrigation.  He  esti- 
mates that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  his  subsequent  pajinents 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  crops.  But  irrigating  is  of  little  value 
unless  the  land  has  been  properly  leveled  up  so  that  irrigating 
ditches  may  benefit  equally  all  portions  of  the  area.  Rarely 
except  in  a  river  valley  is  a  farm  found,  so  located  that  it  does 
not  involve  a  considerable  expense  in  placing  it  in  proper  con- 
dition for  irrigation.  Then  also^  certain  soils  need  fertilizer 
to  contribute  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  a  particular  locality.     While  it  is  true  that  this 
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18  a  technical  problem  in  irrigation,  the  failure  of  the  farmer 
to  recogTiize  it  may  spell  disaster  for  him,  and  consequently 
affect  the  status  of  the  whole  project.  The  same  thin^  has 
been  true  and  even  more  so  where  there  has  been  a  complete 
dcstmction  of  crops  by  either  frosts  or  storms.  One  authority 
states  that  80  per  cent  of  the  settlers  on  newly  irrigated  land 
have  no  knowledge  of  irrigation  problems. 

The  Market, — The  market  for  irrigation  securities  has  never 
been  wide.  As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  the 
chief  market  for  these  securities  is  found  in  the  state  and  the 
adjoining  states  in  which  the  irrigation  project  is  originated. 
And  while  the  market  is  local  to  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast 
states,  some  of  the  issues  are  fairly  active.  No  market  except 
now  and  then  for  a  larger  issue  exists  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

One  authority  states  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  suc- 
cessful municipal  irrigation  districts  whose  bonds  have  a  fairly 
free  market  in  line  with  other  securities  in  the  Northwest  and 
Far  Western  states.  The  municipal  issues  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  tax  exempt,  and  arc  legal  investments  for  the 
majority  of  this  same  group  of  states. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 
DRArNAGE  AND  LEVEE  BONDS 

Drainage  and  levee  bonds,  like  irriijation  bonds,  are  reelama- 
tion  issues  depending  for  their  suecess  upon  the  proper  solutien 
of  both  land  and  water  problems.  Though  drainage  issues  and 
levee  issues  are  made  for  entirely  opposite  purposes — the  for- 
mer to  eliminate  surplus  Tvater^  the  latter  to  prevent  overflow— 
their  problems  as  to  land  tenure  and  the  securing  of  funds  for 
developing  the  project  are  qiiite  similar.  Drainage  and  levee 
bonds  can  be  classified  as  either  private  corporation  bonds  or 
special  assessment  district  bonds.  In  this  discussion  they  are 
put  in  the  former  classification.  The  limited  experience  with 
both  drainage  and  levee  districts  necessitates  a  closer  analysis 
of  the  physical  security  of  these  bonds  than  of  the  equity  of 
other  special  assessment  securities.  As  to  their  legality,  assess- 
ments, valuation,  population,  and  taxation,  these  securities  can 
be  analysed  as  are  other  special  assessment  securities,* 

Where  special  drainage  or  levee  districts  are  organized 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  town,  drainage  and  levee 
bonds  may  well  be  considered  as  special  assessment  bonds. 
Bonds  issued  by  districts  organized  in  well  established  farming 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  ditches  and  drains,  though 
subject  to  special  statutes,  can  also  be  treated  as  any  other 
improvement  bonds.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  bonds  of  spe- 
cial sanitary  districts— created  by  general  or  special  enactments 
— which  include  a  city,  as  for  example  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago.  However,  issues  of  districts  created  for  the  purpose 
of  reclaiming  new  land  for  agricultural  use  should  be  given 
more  careful  attention,  as  these  present  special  and  peculiar 
problems  quite  distinct  from  those  affecting  the  creation  of  tax 

^See  cbaps.  xxxlv  and  xxzv. 
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districts  for  other  purposes.  And  the  emphasis  in  this  chapter 
is  placed  upon  the  problems  of  these  agriculttiral  districts.* 

Levee  and  '^agricultural  drainage  bonds"  have  only  in 
recent  years  come  to  general  public  notice,  though  they  have 
been  offered  in  local  markets  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
earliest  efforts  at  constructing  drainage  and  levee  systems  were 
conducted  by  individnals,  and  Avcre  handled  through  personal 
credit  These  earlier  projects  used  the  small  areas  from  which 
it  was  possible  to  drain  water,  but  as  it  became  necessary  to 
use  larger  areas  to  get  the  desired  drainage,  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict had  to  be  increased  correspondingly  and  so  individual 
undertakings  developed  into  cooperative  organizations.  These 
projects  in  turn  continued  to  increase  in  size  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  assure  effective  physical  drainage.  To  effect 
this  financing,  so  called  districts  were  created  and  organized 
into  civil  corporations  in  order  to  ohtain  funds  from  the  out- 
side. The  bond  issues  of  the  first  projects  growing  out  of  these 
early  undertakings  were  limited  to  less  than  $100,000,  As  the 
size  of  the  earlier  issues  made  it  possible  for  the  local  Investors, 
who  have  been  eager  buyers  of  these  securities,  to  purchase  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings,  only  a  few  of  these  issues  came  to 
public  notice.  This  condition  has  consequently  prevented  the 
larger  investment  market  from  becoming  familiar  with  theae 
securities.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  government  has  built 
some  of  the  large  levee  projects  has  also  tended  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  large  expenditures  by  private  corporations  for 
levee  purposes.  The  states  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  California, 
Illinois  and  Ohio  have  made  the  largest  expenditures  for  levees, 
though  their  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  only  equalled 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  their  appropriations  for  drainage. 

The  growth  of  drainage  expenditures  is  well  illustrated  in 
Missouri.  The  outlay  by  drainage  districts  in  that  state  in  1915 
amounted  to  $10,000,000  as  compared  to  less  than  $1,000,000 
in  1900.  But  the  expenditures  for  drainage  to  reclaim  agricul* 
tnral  lands  have  been  confined  almoet  wholly  to  the  Mii8iaBi|iiii 


*S€H?  ehjipterd  on  CIrll   Loans.     See  also  R.    S.   Hecbt,  LonUtana 
MunlHpol  Pmlnjige  Bonda  CoorefitloD  of  tlie  Inrestmetit  Banker's 
ditioD  of  New  York  (1012)  Proceedings,  pp.  173- J80. 
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and  Ohio  Valley  states,  and  the  state  of  Califoniia.  The  salt 
marshes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  have  scarcely  been 
touched.  With  the  growing  congestion  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation even  larger  areas  will  be  reclaimed  and  the  output  of 
these  securiti^  added  to  materially.  For  the  immediate  future, 
however,  the  larger  output  of  agricultural  drainage  bonds  will 
be  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  states^  It  is  claimed  by  one  author- 
ity that  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone  there  are  25,000,000 
acres  of  land  awaiting  drainage  and  improvements/ 

Organization  of  Districts. — In  some  few  cases,  a  city  will 
assume  a  drainage  or  levee  issue  as  a  direct  obligation.  The 
majority  are,  however,  issued  by  the  civil  division  of  the  county 
or  by  a  specially  created  district.  Where  the  issue  is  secured 
by  a  large  area  covering  several  counties,  the  issue  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  by  a  district.  The  total  amount  of  the  outstand- 
ing issues  of  the  districts  approximately  equals  the  total  sum 
issued  by  counties,  though  the  issues  of  the  latter  are  for  the 
smaller  drainage  areas. 

Wlien  a  given  number  of  land  owners  of  proposed  area,  rep- 
resenting a  stated  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  area,  desire  to 
construct  ditches  for  drainage,  or  levees  for  protection  against 
overflow,  a  properly  attested  petition  requesting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  district*  is  generally  prepared  and  filed  in  the  juris- 
dictional court.     This  petition  stipulates  in  detail  the  owner- 


'Tom  K.  Smith,  address  on  Drainage  Bonds  deUvered  before  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Assodatlon,  September  21,  1915,  Denver,  Colorado 
(ProceefUngs,  pp.  120-130). 

J.  Sheppard  Smith  Airther  states :  **In  the  state  of  Louisiana,  alone, 
there  are  said  to  be  10.100,805  acres  of  swamp  or  marsh  lands  which 
should  be  drained  wholly  or  in  part :  in  Arkansas,  5.912,3<X>  acres ;  in 
Mississippi*  5  J<iO,200  acres ;  in  Missouri.  2,430,600  acres,  and  in  Alabama, 
1,479,200  acres  {Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  vol.  Ixxxriii,  March,  1920,  p.  103). 

'No  attempt  is  made  in  this  discussion  to  give  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  different  methods  of  or^anizatiom  In  the  state  of  Missouri 
these  articles  are  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  The  jurla- 
diction  court,  of  course,  is  not  the  same  in  all  statea.  If  the  drainage 
area  is  in  more  than  one  county,  the  articles  are  presented  to  the  court 
In  the  county  in  which  most  of  the  land  is  situated.  This  act  is  known 
aB  the  Circuit  Court  Drainage  Act  (passed  In  1913).  It  has  been 
largely  copies!  by  several  states. 

The  compilation  of  the  Drainage  Laws  of  the  various  states  by  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Association  is  a  useful  eompendlum  to  any  one  in- 
terested in  these  s^nrities. 
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ship,  area  and  character  of  drainage,  other  lands  affectedt  and 
usually,  the  proposed  method  of  finaneing,  manner  of  mainten- 
ance, and  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  proper  notification,  the  court  in  most  states 
holds  a  public  hearing  to  determine  the  competency  of  the  peti- 
tioners and  the  validity  of  their  petition.  If  a  favorable  deci- 
sion is  reached  by  the  court,  provision  is  first  made  for 
creation  of  the  administrative  body. 

The  more  common  practice,  after  the  officials  who  are 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  court  have  formally  organized 
their  board,  is  for  this  board  to  proceed  to  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  district  to  determine  whether  the  benefita 
which  may  accrue  to  the  lands,  warrant  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  damages  to  other  lands  and  right  of  way. 
In  some  states  the  commission  has  juri.sdietion  of  dismissal  if 
the  costs  are  found  to  be  greater  than  the  probable  revenue^ 
though  appeals  may  be  made  to  both  the  jurisdictional  courts 
and  then  to  the  higher  courts.  If  the  project  is  approvcil  by 
the  commissioners,  a  definite  plan  of  improvement  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  surveys,  together  with  the  proposed  method  or 
methods  of  financirg.  After  a  report  is  again  submitted  and 
reviewed  by  special  officers  of  the  court,  a  public  hearing  can 
be  reciuestcd  by  the  people  after  statutory  notice  has  been 
g^ven.  Any  land  owner  in  the  district  can  present  evidence  of 
his  approval  of  or  objections  to  the  assessments  to  be  made 
ai>on  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  included  within  the  area  pro- 
posed. The  court,  which  has  the  power  of  amending  these 
articles,  then  renders  a  judgment,  and  where  it  approves,  allows 
the  board  to  assess  all  lands  in  the  district  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  rendered  in  the  decision.  This  judgment  can  again 
be  appealed  to  a  higher  court  by  any  of  the  affected  parties. 
The  plans  having  been  given  the  final  approval,  the  commis- 
gioners  then  proceed  to  secure  funds  for  financing.  Where  the 
expenditures  are  large,  funds  must  be  secured,  as  with  other 
dvil  obligations,  by  long  time  bonds.  After  the  districts  have 
been  organtzed.  the  issuance  of  bonds  is  the  next  step.  The 
methods  of  issuance  vary  a  great  deal,  hut  the  underlying 
iccurity  of  the  bonds  is  not  affected  by  the  metho<l  of  issuance; 
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Security^ — It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  improvement  sliould 
be  undertaken  unless  the  resulting  benefits  neatly  exceed  the 
eost  of  the  project.  This  requisite  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
offieials  of  the  jurisdiction  to  place  a  tax  upon  each  farm  on  the 
basis  of  benefits  received  from  drainage*  For  illustration,  if  an 
improved  farm  within  the  border  of  a  drainage  district  requires 
less  drainage  than  other  farms,  it  should  be  taxed  less  in  sup- 
port of  the  drainage  system,  since  the  benefits  received  are  less. 
While  this  is  the  only  equitable  method  of  distribution,  it  may 
in  some  instances^  where  the  benefits  largely  accrue  to  a  small 
area  of  the  drained  district,  make  the  tax  rather  burdensome 
and  it  may  even  lessen  the  stability  of  the  security.  While  this 
situation  seldom  occurs,  when  it  does  arise>  it  may  become  very 
embarrassing. 

The  success  of  the  project  should  not  be  made  dependent 
entirely  on  the  success  of  the  drainage  area  in  land  selling,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  a  goodly  number  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises. If  colonization  is  necessary,  the  bond  issue  is  rarely 
very  desirable.  Unsettled  areas  are  always  subject  to  so  many 
problems  that  the  risk  becomes  more  than  correspondingly 
indeterminate  and  puts  the  securities  within  the  speculative 
class. 

Where  the  security  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  issuing 
of  bonds  for  constructing  drainage  facilitias  and  offering  them 
to  the  general  public  before  the  project  is  built,  but  where  it  will 
be  sufficient  when  the  area  is  drained  and  the  land  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  some  time  a  bond  issue  might  be  marketed. 
This  procedure,  however,  is  usually  impractical,  especially  where 
the  district  is  one  of  small  land  owners,  as  they  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Levee  district  bonds,  as  a  class,  can  never  offer  the  same 
assured  safety  as  drainage  issues  where  the  drainage  project 
securing  the  bonds  requires  but  little  or  no  protection  from  levee 
construction.  A  levee  is  always  more  or  less  in  danger  of  extraor- 
dinary floods  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  a  very  large 

'It  is  hardly  deemed  necessary  to  discuss  the  security  of  the  dty 
dralnflKe  or  county  ''ditch  bonds/'  wlileli  are  adeqnately  covered  under 
speciiil  assessments. 
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part  of  the  crops  and  improvements  on  its  area.  As  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  is  dependent  upon  the  earning  power  of  the  area, 
such  a  large  destruction  of  property  in  the  earb"  period  of  an 
issue  might  cause  at  least  a  temporary  suspension  of  interest 
pa}Tnents.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government 
has  done  the  major  part  of  the  levee  building  in  the  region  south 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miasiasippi  (which 
region  includes  the  greater  part  of  levee  building  in  the  United 
States)  the  experience  of  local  civil  division  has  been  consid- 
erably limited. 

As  officials  usually  have  no  experience  in  drainage  problems, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  statutes  governing  the  administra- 
tion cover  rather  specifically  the  power  and  limitation  of  the 
officials'  authority,  and  penalties  should  be  made  severe  for  non- 
eompliance  to  duty.  Consequently,  reeeipts  and  expenditures 
should  be  frequently  audited  to  check  quickly  the  development 
of  any  serious  mistake  that  may  arise,  especially  during  the 
period  of  construction. 

The  importance  of  the  character  of  construction  to  the 
future  success  of  the  district  is  obvious  and  necessitates  the 
emplojTnent  of  a  reputable  engineer  to  pass  upon  all  details  of 
construction.  To  guanintee  further  safety,  not  only  should  a 
reliable  contractor  and  agent  be  engaged,  but  the  contractor *b 
surety  bonds  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  give  full  protection  by 
covering  all  reasonable  losses. 

Taxes. — The  tax  of  the  district  should  be  secured  by  a  fixej 
lien  upon  the  property  benefited.  A  suflRcient  margin  for  any 
exigency  should  be  allowed  above  the  total  fun«le<l  indebted* 
nen.  The  more  conservative  statutes  limit  the  funded  'debt  of 
a  district  to  90  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy.  But  the  percentage  of 
the  funded  debt  to  the  tax  levy  is  rather  meaningless  unless  the 
benefits  and  value  of  land  are  also  compared  to  the  tax  levy. 
For  example,  a  tax  le\^'  of  $2.00  per  acre  upon  land  valued  at 
♦75.00  per  acre,  would  have  little  basis  for  comparison  with  a 
tax  levy  of  ♦2.00  upon  land  valued  at  ♦8.00  per  acre-  The  chief 
danger,  however,  lies  in  the  overvaluation  of  the  land,  for  this 
again  destroys  the  significance  of  the  tax  levy  ratio.  The  tem|>- 
tation,  of  course,  is  always  great  to  inflate  the  valuation  of  the 
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cheaper  land,  or  to  cover  up  a  lar^e  acreage  of  undesirable  land 
by  a  general  average*  but  when  reputable  agents  and  engineers 
are  employed,  the  danger  of  this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  annual  taxes  should  also  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
maintenance  charges;  the  limitations  and  regulation  of  these 
charges  should  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  statutes  together  with 
provisions  enforcing  the  proper  expenditures  of  this  fund  by 
district  oflficials.  Several  of  the  earlier  statutes  stated  these 
requirements  in  such  vague  form,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  administration  of  funds,  that  a  misunderstanding  of  them 
often  resulted  in  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  district. 

Mr.  J.  Sheppard  Smithes  statement  concerning  the  Missouri 
law  is  w^ell  worth  detailed  study: 

"Bonds  may  be  issued  not  to  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
taxes  levied  with  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum 
payable  semi-annually  maturing  serially  for  twenty  years,  be- 
ginning not  latrr  than  fi%'c  years  after  date.  Such  bonds  can- 
not be  sold  for  less  than  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
accrued  interest.  ,  .  .  In  the  event  of  failure  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  land  for  taxes  proving  sufficient  to 
pay  the  delinquent  taxes,  the  board  of  supervisors  has  the  right 
to  levy  an  additional  tax  on  the  tntWe  district  to  make  up  the 
deficit  and  which  in  effeet  provides  for  a  thorough  safeguard  to 
the  investor  for  the  full  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in 
accordance  with  the  tenure  of  the  bonds.*'* 

As  emphasized  under  the  topic  of  *' Security/'  a  failure  to 
make  provision  for  this  exigency  may  prove  fatal  to  the  enter- 
prise. Several  of  the  statutes  either  set  up  no  safeguard  against 
such  emergencies  or  the  statutes  have  so  regulated  the  matter 
that  any  lack  of  funds  throws  the  whole  affair  into  the  courts. 
And  the  possibility  of  long  drawn  out  court  proceedings  does 
not  add  to  the  value  of  any  security.  Fortunately,  in  all  read- 
justments the  courts  are  now  inclineil  to  make  broader  inter- 
pretations  of  the  statutes.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
limited  powers  granted  to  the  drainage  districts  to  tax  in  the 
early  history  of  the  development  of  this  industry.  Allowing  an 
organized  district  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  improvement  of  privately 
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owned  lands  was  never  eoiantenanced.  This  narrow  attitude  ha» 
ehanged,  and  where  publie  welfare  is  involved,  the  statutes 
prohibiting  this  form  of  control  are  being  corrected.  Whore, 
however,  the  statutes  lack  dcfiniteness,  court  decisions  must  bo 
more  closely  cheeked. 

The  Market, — While  the  market  for  these  bonds  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  it  cannot  even  yet  be  called  a  broad 
one.  The  drainage  issues  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  twenty 
years  ago  were  never  considered  by  New  York  bankers,  are  now 
looked  upon  with  favor  when  properly  issued.  Especially  are 
those  issues  sought  w^hich  have  the  same  tax  rights  and  privi- 
ties as  other  municipal  issues  within  the  state.  The  greater 
part  of  the  drainage  bonds,  however,  continue  to  be  absorbed 
locally.  A  considerable  number  of  these  issues  will  be  found 
listed  under  the  "invcstmcTit  fund*'  item  of  stnte  banks,  trust 
companies  and  insurance  companies  of  the  issuing  states. 

The  net  yield  of  these  issues,  as  a  whole,  is  higher  than  that 
of  other  forms  of  special  assessment  bonds,  though  the  average 
return  of  all  city  and  county  districts,  including  ditch  (drain- 
age) bonds  is  lower*  Levco  bonds,  however,  even  in  the  same 
general  area,  will  compare  unfavorably  with  drainage  issues* 

The  majority  of  these  bonds  arc  now  issued  in  serial  form. 
Even  where  the  commissioners  possess  the  option  of  issuing 
sinking  fund  or  serial  payment  bonds»  the  usual  practice  is  to 
use  the  serial  forms.  The  maturities  range  from  one  (serial 
issues)  to  fifty  years  ^\ith  no  conformity  in  duration.  The 
average  maturity  is  about  twenty  years.  Under  no  considera- 
tion should  the  bond  extend  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  im- 
provement. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that 
drainage  and  levee  districts  shall  be  classed  as  civil  divisions. 
This  exempts  drainage  bonds  from  the  Federal  income  tax. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni 

THE  ISSUING  POLITICAL  UNIT  AND  THE  SECURITY 
OP  ITS  BOND  ISSUES 

The  content  of  these  chapters  on  civil  obligations  is  pre- 
sented primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  pur- 
chaser of  these  securities  rather  than  of  the  institutional  buyer. 
While,  as  a  class,  they  are  accepted  as  the  safest  of  bonds,  the 
legal  technicalities  which  so  largely  determine  their  safety  make 
them  the  most  difficult  to  analyze.  Much  material  which  would 
be  valuable  in  their  presentation  cannot  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  these  chapters.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  many 
differences  in  statutes  controlling  these  issues. 

Municipal*  securities  did  not  have  a  very  wide  appeal  in 
the  general  security  market  until  fifteen  years  ago.  The  low 
yield  and  the  safety  of  these  bonds  entirely  removed  them  from 
the  speculative  class.  The  safety  of  the  bonds,  while  directly 
due  to  the  state  constitutions  and  statutes,  is  also  the  result,  to 
a  very  large  degree,  of  the  efforts  of  the  municipal-bond  attor- 
ney in  his  codification  of  the  law  and  his  power  to  eliminate 
faults  in  the  procedure  of  municipalities  in  issuing  their  bonds. 
The  average  layman  who  ordinarily  makes  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  other  classes  of  issues  purchased,  passes  over  the  tech- 
nicalities and  accepts  unquestioningly  the  security  of  a  munici- 
pal bond  which  qualifies  as  a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks. 
But  though  the  investor  has  secured  a  bond  of  unquestioned 
safety,  he  might  secure  equal  safety  with  a  higher  rate  of 
return  by  purchasing  other  municipal  issues.  With  tax-exemp- 
tion privileges  of  municipal  bonds  under  the  Federal  income 

'The  term  municipal  bonds  as  used  here  includes  the  bond  Issues  of 
all  the  political  divisions  of  the  state. 
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tax  law  and  within  the  state  of  issue  itself,  individual  investors 
are  no  longer  disregarding  the  advantages  of  municipal  bonds 
whieh  possess  equal  safety  and  many  of  which  afford  a  higher 
rate  of  return  than  those  mnnieipal  bonds  qualifying  n^  savings 
bank  investments.  As  a  result,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  tax  laws 
affecting  them  and  the  elements  determining  their  safety  will 
be  made  in  the  future  by  purchasers*  With  this  general  state- 
ment let  us  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  what  enters  into  the 
analyses  of  civil  obligations. 

Jurisdiction  and  Fimciion  of  Civil  Divisions  as  Related  to 
ike  Powers  to  Finance  Theniselves. — ^The  authority  of  civil  divi- 
sions refers  here  only  to  their  financial  powers,  rights,  and  limi- 
tations. The  common  civil  divisions  possessing  the  authority 
to  assume  financial  obligations  and  to  issue  bonds  whieh  are 
payable  from  either  an  ad-valorem  tax  or  by  special  assessment 
on  the  property  bcnefite*!  arc  the  Federal  govemmentt  the  state; 
and  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state;  namely,  the  county,  town* 
ship,  borough,  parish,  precinct,  city,  town,  village,  and  district 
(t.  e. — schools,  roads,  drainage,  levee  and  bridge  districts). 

Of  these  jurisdictions,  the  Federal  and  state  governments  arc 
peculiarly  distinctive.  Neither  one  of  these  powers  can  he 
forced  to  pay  its  obligations  if  it  chooses  not  to  do  so.  The 
Federal  government  can  borrow  for  any  purpose  it  desires  and 
the  states  are  limited  only  by  restrictions  which  may  involve 
inter-state  activities  as  long  as  these  powers  are  granted  under 
their  constitutions.  Within  a  state's  own  borders  its  power  to 
borrow  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  national  government,  Tt  is 
true  that  the  state  can  place  certain  limitations  upon  itself,  but 
it  has  e^iunl  power  to  remove  these  self-imposed  restrictions. 

The  powers  and  rights  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  rather  definitely  limited,  especially 
in  the  question  of  assuming  debt.  This  power  is  given  by 
the  state  and  can  either  be  taken  away  or  reduced  by  the  state. 
Neither  have  the  minor  civil  divisions  the  power  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  a  legal  debt.  If  they  refuse  payment  of  an  obliga- 
tion, they  are  subject  to  court  action,  and  the  court  can  enforce 
the  pa>^ent  of  any  legal  debt  which  they  have  assunmi.  The 
flrst  problem  then,  in  a  study  of  the  finances  of  tbew  political 
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divisions  of  the  state  is  an  examination  of  the  character,  im- 
portanee,  and  general  powers  of  these  respective  divisions. 

In  geographical  area  the  county*  is  largest,  though  not 
always  the  most  important,  of  the  staters  political  divisions. 
Delaware,  with  three  counties,  has  the  smallest  number  of  these 
divisions  of  any  state^  and  Texas^  with  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  the  largest  number.  In  area  they  vary  from  Bristol 
County,  Rhode  Island,  with  twenty-five  square  miles,  to  Custer 
County,  Montana^  with  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  square  miles.  The  population  shows  an  even  wider 
range  from  New  York  and  Cook  counties  with  their  millions  to 
some  of  the  sparsely  populated  counties  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  western  Texas,  In  five-eighths  of  the  Western  states  the 
counties  have  a  population  of  less  than  15,000  inhabitants. 
From  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  counties  in  the  United  Stales 
contain  cities  of  more  than  8,000  people.  But  in  many  of  these 
counties  the  rural  population  exceeds  the  urban.  This  domi- 
nance of  either  rural  or  urban  population  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  bond  issues  of  these  political  divisions.  The  presence  of 
a  moderate-sized  municipality  in  the  county  may  largely  in- 
crease the  credit  of  the  county.  Where  the  city  includes  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  county,  the  city 
automatically  decreases  the  amount  of  obligations  that  the 
county  would  ordinarily  assume.  For  example,  practically  all 
police  and  administration  expenditures  would  fall  within  the 
metropolitan^area  of  the  county. 

As  an  administrative  and  legislative  fiscal  agent,  the  county 
is  quasi-corporate  in  character.  The  specific  fiscal*powers  are 
given  by  the  constitution,  statutory,  and  common  law  but  chiefly 
by  statutes.  In  some  states  there  is  a  partial  superrision  of 
county  finances  by  state  officers,  but  this  form  of  administration 
has  been  unsuccessful.  The  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ferred on  the  city  governments  are  both  more  comprehensive 
and  elastic  than  the  rights  conferred  on  county  governments. 
This  has  normally  risen  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  a  far 
greater  number  of  common  interests  than  the  county,  and  while 


*In  the  state  of  Louisiana,  these  difisloni  ate  called  parisbes  la- 
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the  cities  have  been  expanding,  the  counties  have  rarely  had 

their  jurisdiction  extended. 

The  purposes  for  which  county  expenditures  and  obUgations 
may  be  assumed  have,  consequently,  in  most  states,  been  quito 
clearly  defined.  This,  together  with  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  rate  of  assessment  allowed  and  the  amount  of  debt  incurred, 
greatly  narrows  the  expenditures  that  a  county  may  make. 

In  administrative  and  legislative  powers,  the  county  is 
strongest  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states  and  w^eakcst  in 
New  England,  where  the  old  town  government  predominate:. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  states  divide  these  functions  between  tho 
county  and  the  township.  This  dominance  of  the  county  in  the 
South  and  West  has  arisen  out  of  local  conditions.  The  South- 
em  and  the  Western  groups  which  comprise  the  larger  part  of 
the  geographical  area  of  the  United  States  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  industrial  and  commercial  centers,  predominantly 
rural.  Consequently,  the  county  government,  especially  in  the 
South,  has  been  found  to  be  the  simplest  and  mast  expedient 
of  the  minor  political  divisions  for  the  performing  of  govern- 
mental functions.  In  these  regions  the  county  has  had  to  pro- 
vide for  many  of  the  improvements,  such  as  roads,  institutional 
buildings,  etc.,  which  are  assumed  by  state,  township^  city^  tov\Ti, 
or  tax  districts  in  other  regions. 

The  fact  that  the  counties  of  the  Western  Sliddle  Atlantic 
and  Northern  Atlantic  group  of  states  as  classified  by  the 
ITnited  States  census,  together  with  two  or  three  counties  in 
the  New  England  states,  lead  in  the  absolute  amotint  of  expen* 
diturcs,  should  not  deceive  one  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
indebtedness  and  expenditures  of  the  counties  in  the  Southern 
group  of  states.  The  expenditures  and  indebtedness  of  a  county 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  population  and  wealth, 
and  to  the  expenditures  and  indebtedness  of  the  overlapping 
political  jurisdictions* 

The  township,  like  the  county,  is  a  quasi-municipal  corpora- 
lion  created  by  law.  Unlike  the  village  or  city,  which  is  volun- 
tarily created  by  its  inhabitants,  the  two  former  cinl  units  are 
fonned  on  geographical  boundaries.  In  area  the  township  ii 
more  nearly  equal  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West^  and  it  b 
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in  these  states  that  this  form  of  political  division  has  its  highest 
organization.  The  importance  of  the  township  from  a  financial 
viewpoint  depends  altogether  on  whether  it  is  rtiral  or  metro- 
politan in  character.  A  large  city  will  sometimes  include  the 
whole  of  a  township  six  miles  square*  The  corporate  and  finan- 
cial power  of  the  township  is  narrowly  limited.  In  some  states 
it  has  no  corporate  power  and  cannot  enter  into  contracts/ 
Where  the  township  has  no  right  to  issue  bonds^  these  functions 
are  usually  performed  by  either  a  county  or  special  tax  districts 
The  purposes  for  which  issues  are  most  commonly  permitted 
are  for  schools  and  roads.  In  most  instances  the  township-school 
district  is  entirely  independent  of  the  township  government,  and 
coincides  with  it  only  in  geographical  area. 

The  town  system  of  New  Englandj  the  forerunner  of  the 
township,  is  similar  to  some  of  the  township  organizations  and 
possesses  somewhat  equivalent  powers  in  the  issue  of  bonds  for 
local  purposes.  However,  the  creation  of  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  has  taken  away  from  the  old  town  system,  except  in 
the  exclusively  agricultural  regions/  the  importance  it  once 
possessed. 

The  political  divisions  which  can  be  classed  under  munici- 
palities are  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  though  a 
discussion  of  municipal  finances  often  embraces  all  divisions 
of  the  state,  including  the  county.  The  classification,  however, 
must  not  be  too  inclusive  or  exclusive,  for  both  court  decisions 
and  statutes  do  not  exclusively  follow  the  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  economic  significance  is  important-  The  fact  that  a  city, 
town,  or  village  is  placed  under  the  general  classification  of 
a  municipality,  gives  no  indication  of  its  financial  importance. 
Size,  location,  wealthy  character  of  industries^  volume  of  com- 
merce, etc.,  are  necessary  qualifications  of  any  general  class!* 
fication  of  municipalities  in  relation  to  their  ability  to  issue  and 
pay  for  bonds.  Wliile  the  general  power  to  levy  taxes  and  to 
contract  debts  may  be  given  by  the  constitution  or  statute  to  aU 


^Har^hman  ts.  Bates  County^  92  U,  B.  509.  23  L.  ed.  T47. 

*The  creation  of  the  special  tax  district  and  its  powers  which  might 
well  be  included  under  ttoe  discussion  of  the  JurlsdictioB  and  powers  of 
ClvO  DMsions,  are  dlBcuesed  In  chap,  xxxlv. 
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of  these  political  units,  the  financial  strength  of  the  unit  depends 
upon  the  factors  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
comparison,  for  example,  is  there  between  a  bond  issue  of  a 
remote  village  of  1,000  inhabitants  in  western  Kansas  and  an 
issue  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  or  between  the  street  improve- 
ment bonds  of  a  town  of  2,000  in  Texas  and  a  similar  issue  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts? 

Physical  Resources, — The  credit  of  a  state  or  other  civil 
division  is  largely  dependent,  as  experience  has  shown,  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  manages  its  obligations,  though  both  the 
amount  and  security  of  the  debt  are  ultimately  limited  by  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  resources  of  the  state.  While 
the  Northwestern  states  have  been  largely  peopled  by  the  sturdy 
races  of  northern  Europe,  the  wealth  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota,  and  the  Dakotas  could  not  have  been  the  heritage  of 
these  states  today  if  those  people  had  not  found  rich  fertile  soils 
and  abundant  minerals  to  develop.  But  people  themselves,  in 
the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  must  be  considered  a  resource  of 
a  state.  Though  statistical  proof  has  never  been  offered,  many 
would  assert  that  the  colored  population  in  some  of  the  South- 
em  states  has  had  an  effect  on  state  credit,  especially  in  certain 
minor  civil  divisions  of  these  states. 

Increase  in  numbers  obviously  must  lead  to  greater  develop^ 
ment  of  natural  resources  followed  by  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  industry,  as  population  will  automatically  be  checked  un- 
less resources  exist  by  which  a  people  may  obtain  subsistence. 
The  Pacific  Coast  states  and  the  Northwestern  states,  for  ex- 
ample, have  paralleled  their  growth  with  an  increasingly  strong 
credit.  Increased  farming  facilities  and  improved  machinery 
in  the  agricultural  states  have  effected  greater  efficiency.  The 
metal  refining  industries  were  originally  located  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  because  this  was  the  great  market  for  these  products. 
Likewise  the  presence  of  wheat  in  the  surrounding  territory, 
together  with  power  facilities,  established  the  great  milling  in- 
dustries at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  presence  of  water- 
power  and  the  labor  supply  in  the  mountains  of  Carolina  made 
possible  the  development  of  the  spinning  industry  of  the  Caro- 
linas.    The  discovery  of  iron  in  Alabama  developed  a  rural  ter- 
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ritoiy  into  the  great  industrial  center  of  Birmingliam,  and  all 
of  these  developments  have  to  a  corresponding  degree  increased 
the  taxable  wealth  of  these  localities.* 

This  last  statement  does  not  imply  that  natural  resources 
in  the  narrow  sense  are  essential  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  the  very  poorest  app-ieultural  land,  has  had 
large  advantages  through  its  geographical  position.  Its  coast 
frontage  gave  it  not  only  a  climate  whose  moisture  made  it 
possible  to  build  up  a  great  textile  industry,  but  the  means  of 
cheap  water  transportation  which  w^as  so  essential  in  the  earlier 
days. 

But  all  states  have  not  been  e<|nally  endowed  with  resources* 
For  example,  among  the  newer  states,  the  Dakotas  can  never 
hope  to  compete  with  Illinois  because  of  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  in  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  which 
gives  it  the  advantages  of  transportation  and  easy  access  to  raw 
materials*  It  is  ti'ue  that,  where  they  exist,  these  very  advan- 
tages may  lead  to  excesses,  while  the  state  not  so  richly  endowed 
will  tend  toward  a  greater  conservatism.  But  a  state  with  a 
ver>'  limited  endowment  of  such  resources,  as  are  essential  to 
great  stability,  can  never  have  a  very  large  margin  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  emergency.  The  ability  of  any  people  to  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  sovereign  power  after  their  own  necessities 
have  been  supplied  ultimately  rests  on  the  annual  surplus  they 
acquire.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
doTTO.  Any  statistical  study  and  analysis  must  ascertain  the 
importance  that  can  be  attached  to  each  factor  under  varying 
conditions  and  combinations.  Only  a  true  historical  perspective 
can  give  this. 

It  is  important  to  know  both  the  character  and  diveraiflca- 
tion  of  resources  and  industries  in  any  one  of  the  minor  civil 
divisions  of  the  state.  Towns  which  are  dependent  upon  one 
industry  are  likely  to  suffer  most  severely  from  periods  of  de- 
pression. When  this  one  industry  shuts  down,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  furnish  employment.  Some  of  the  towns  established  in  the 
timber  regions  have  practically  been  depleted  when  the  timber 
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supply  has  been  rat.  Towns  dependent  npon  agriculture  are 
leas  likely  to  suffer  from  depresxion  and  reactions  than  toiivTis 
which  depend  upon  any  of  the  other  natural  resources,  and  if 
erops  are  depleted  one  year,  the  same  condition  is  not  likely  to 
be  repeated  the  following  year.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
size  of  a  city  or  town  is  an  advantage  in  agricultural  regions 
as  well  as  in  territory  of  any  other  character.  There  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  diversification  of  industries  with  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  city,  and  this  more  than  correspondingly 
strengthens  the  ability  of  the  city  to  pay  its  obligations* 

Fliuincial  Remurces, — The  strength  and  growth  of  private 
financial  institutions  are  the  direct  indieatoi*s  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  public.  The  amount  of  capital,  surplus^  and 
deposits  of  hanks,  and  the  value  and  character  of  insurance  and 
trust  companies,  rather  than  the  number  of  banks  and  the 
amount  of  policio?  written,  are  examples  of  the  true  indices  of 
financial  stability.  Bank  clearings  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
Imsis  for  judging  a  community's  business.  If  the  clearings  are 
from  states  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  they  can  be 
accepted  as  reliable,  but  if  they  are  taken  from  some  of  the 
Hot*ky  Mountain  states,  where  clearings  may  be  estimate*!  on  the 
basis  of  reporting  national  banks,  or  where  the  hanks  are  chiefly 
state  or  private,  the  totals  rendered  are  very  likely  to  be  in- 
correct. Debit  balances,  as  suggested  in  the  chapters  on  Market 
Influences  of  Security  Prices,  would  be  a  better  criterion  than 
bank  clearings  because  of  the  limited  value  which  bank  clear- 
ings  now  possess  for  indicating  the  volume  of  business  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Insurance  companies  are  of  im- 
portance in  so  far  as  they  create  a  market  for  securities  isRued 
within  the  state.  If  the  insurance  company  is  very  large,  a 
considerable  part  of  its  investments  and  policies  will,  of  course, 
be  held  outside  of  the  state, 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Comptroller's  reports  reveals 
an  astounding  growth  in  the  capital  and  deposits  of  banks  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  questions  at  once  arise:  Can  this 
growth  continue  in  all  localities!  Wliat  states,  if  any,  ahow 
inflation  t  Has  the  gn»wth  been  consistent  or  will  local  eondl* 
tions  finally  force  a  reaction  t    Has  the  maximum  point  of  rapid 
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growth  been  reached  and  will  any  increase  be  relatively 
slower  t 

The  importance  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  financial 
strength  of  the  smaller  civil  divisions  in  the  state  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experience,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  small  Middle 
Western  city.  A  political  element  which  was  in  control  of  the 
state  census  and  had  local  real  estate  that  it  wanted  to  promote, 
succeeded  in  inflating  the  census  figures.  Closely  following  this 
census,  bonds  were  issued  hy  the  city*  Five  years  later  the 
Federal  census  was  taken,  and  it  showed  a  large  falling  off  in 
population  from  the  previous  state  census.  Immediately  upon 
the  puhlication  of  this  fact,  the  holders  of  some  of  these  bonds 
became  apprehensive  and  the  price  of  the  bonds  slumped*  The 
issuing  house,  after  going  over  the  local  situation,  discovered 
that  despite  the  fact  that  population  statistics  represented  the 
town  as  having  a  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  than  it  had  five 
years  earlier,  bank  clearings  and  deposits  showed  large  in- 
creases. The  day  following  the  announcement  of  this,  the  price 
of  the  bonds  moved  up  to  its  former  level,  for  all  question,  as 
to  the  city's  financial  stability  was  removed. 

Oihtr  Eesources. — Other  resources — that  is  other  than  the 
right  of  taxation  yielding  revenue— of  any  of  the  political  divi- 
sions in  the  United  States,  have  never  been  large.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  state  governments  have  ever  entered  into 
an  extensive  control  of  private  enterprises.  Though  the  emer- 
gency demands  of  the  European  AVar  instituted  a  temporary  re- 
versal of  this  policy,  the  control  exercised  was  chiefly  regula- 
tory. The  individualism  which  has  become  so  deeply  ingrained 
under  a  long  continued  democracy  will  be  slow  to  surrender 
permanently  any  control  to  Federal  and  state  governments. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  War  in  many  particulars,  though  it 
is  too  early  to  predict,  will  be  a  tendency  to  cling  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  former  type  of  organization.  In  the  past  the  sale 
of  public  land  ha^  furnished  the  largest  source  of  gross  in- 
come other  than  taxation  to  both  the  Federal  and  the  state 
governments.  The  lack  of  business  sagacity  so  often  displayed 
in  government  management  has  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  small 
return  from  the  sale  of  this  land.    Of  the  land  donated  to  the 
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states,  two  sectiotis  in  every  township  were  given  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  policy  followe<J  has  been  to  dispose  of  it  a» 
quirkly  as  possible  at  a  lar^e  sacrifice.  Within  the  city  limtta 
of  ChicagOp  for  example,  nine  sectitjiis  of  land  were  orig-inally 
set  aside  for  school  purposes.  If  this  land  had  been  held  it 
would  now  furnish  more  ample  funds  than  are  provided 
through  taxation  by  the  city.  Little  remains  of  these  former 
holding.  The  income  which  w*ill  be  derived  from  forest  and 
mineral  preserves  will  also  continue  to  be  relatively  small. 

The  income  from  public  utilities  is  usually  put  in  the  form 
of  a  privilege  tax  and  not  as  a  rental/  with  the  exception  of 
such  properties  as  docks,  wharves,  and  ferries  which  are  gen- 
erally leased.  The  paj^nent  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net 
receipts  of  the  public  utility  corporation  is  giving  some  munici- 
palities a  considerable  income.  The  depression  of  public  utility 
earnings  (at  the  present  waiting)  which  has  made  considerable 
inroads  in  the  returns  cannot  continue  permanently,  for  such 
corporations  must  be  enabled  to  earn  revenue  on  invested  capi- 
tal, if  additional  capita!  is  to  be  found  for  the  extensions  and 
betterments  necessary  to  provide  adequately  for  the  eonimunity. 

With  the  exception  of  water-works,  the  majority  of  the 
municipally  owned  plants  have  not  been  a  profitable  source  of 
income  to  the  municipality.  The  majority  of  the  water-works 
operated  by  municipalities  have  been  self-supporting,  approxi- 
mately five-sixths  of  the  revenue  from  public  utilities  has  come 
from  this  source.  A  number  provide  suflicient  income  to  meet 
a  portion  of  the  interest  on  other  indebtedness.  Even  though 
they  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  city,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  water-system  has  tended  to  give  the  officers  in  control  of  the 
water-system  the  power  to  charge  rates  sufficiently  high  to 
make  them  self-sustaining.  The  precedent  of  custom  which 
has  demanded  that  water-works  be  self-sustaining  has  no  doubt 
been  a  large  influence  in  perpetuating  this  power. 

Large  property  holdings  which  are  tax-exempt — for  exam* 
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pie  the  holdings  of  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Tale,  Cornell 
and  Northwestern— are  said  to  place  an  added  burden  on  the 
community.  But  what  of  the  additional  income  and  other 
added  wealth  which  these  institutions  and  others  in  similar 
eases  bring  to  the  community!  There  is  no  instance  in  the 
case  of  educational  institutions,  at  least,  in  which  the  income 
brought  to  the  community  has  not  more  than  offset  the  value 
of  the  tax-exempt  privilege. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  state  is  also  directly  reflected 
in  the  condition  of  its  treasury.  The  assets  (aside  from  the 
taxing  power)  that  offset  current  liabilities  or  fixed  obligations 
may  be  in  various  forms.  Some  states  carry  a  government 
school  fund  usually  in  the  form  of  school  bonds,  while  others 
hold  securities  either  as  an  asset  or  a  permanent  fund  for  some 
specific  purpose.  These  are  usually  railroad,  or  hanking  securi- 
ties, or  bonds  of  other  states,  or  of  the  minor  civil  divisions  of 
the  state.  Some  states  hold  securities  in  projects  which  they 
have  either  assisted  or  wholly  financed ;  these  are  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  earnings  of  these  projects.  Their  value,  of  course^ 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  project.  UsuaOy  they  have  proved 
worthless. 

The  smaller  civil  divisions  within  the  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  possible  sinking  fund/  rarely  carry  financial  balances 
in  the  form  of  large  security  holdings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strength  of  its  financial  in.stitutions  is  relatively  even  more 
significant  in  a  small  civil  division  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  offsets  its  credit.  In  any  community;  large  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  are  always  found  concurrent  with 
any  great  strength  in  financial  resources.    The  effect  of  indus- 


*For  a  (nsciis«!on  of  the  Sinking  Pimcl  see  the  chapter  on  Civil 
Debt  **Tn  some  states  cities  borrowing*  mouoy  on  loTiKT-term  Iwnds  are 
rccHJlred  by  statute  to  miiintain  sinking?  fiimk  wllli  investmenti?p  and 
In  a  Ihtiited  number  of  states  cities  under  these  statutes  are  further 
require*!  to  maintain  a  separate  fun^  for  the  amortization  of  each  bond 
Issue.  In  states  without  such  laws  a  city  can.  at  its  discretion,  main- 
tain either  tj^pe  of  slnklnjj  fund.  In  both  classes  of  states  an  Increasing 
number  of  ofHdals  are  t>ecoming  coiiTlnced  that  It  la  financially  Inadvis* 
able  to  maintain  sinkiuK-  funds  with  investments  and  are  advocatlni? 
sinking  fnnrts  of  the  sei'ond  type  or  the*  Issue  of  serial  bonds  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  any  kind  of  sinking  fund'*  (United  StatcE  Census  Bvh 
rcau,  Financial  8tati9tks  of  Cities  over  3f»,(KK>  [1917],  p,  101). 
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trial  depressions  npon  the  financial  institutions  of  a  eommunitjj 
must  consequently  be  studied  even  more  earefullj  than  in  the 
ease  of  the  state.  Diversifieation,  character,  and  size  of  indua* 
tries  show  their  immediate  effect  upon  the  financial  conditioiui 
of  a  community. 

Population, — The  character,  size,  and  growth  of  a  com- 
munity, give  an  immeilinto  basis  for  determining  the  possible 
ability  of  the  state,  county,  city,  or  town  ultimately  to  pay  a 
particular  bond  issue.  If  a  new  community  is  built  around  a 
single  industry  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  workers,  this  community  cannot  offer  the  same 
security  of  good  faith  as  a  well-established  New  England  city. 
Likewise  the  bond  issue  of  a  small  Southern  city  or  town  whose 
population  is  chiefly  colored  would  possess  a  less  favorable  posi- 
tion than  that  of  a  similar  sized  city  of  New  York  state* 

Age  which  gives  stability  to  municipalities  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Towns  in  lumbering  and  mining  districts  which 
have  had  all  indications  of  permanency  have  practically  van- 
ished overnight,  and  needless  to  say,  debts  cannot  be  paid 
without  the  tax  payers  to  pay  them,  as  a  few  investment  banker* 
in  the  early  days  of  municipal  loans  in  the  Middle  West  found 
to  their  sad  experience.  Occurrences  of  this  sort,  though  they 
are  unlikely  today,  potentially  exist  in  certain  summer  and 
winter  resort  towns. 

In  civil  loan  bond  circulars,  growth  of  population  has  always 
been  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  security  of  the  issue^  and  pre- 
sumably will  continue  to  be  used.  The  growth  of  population  haa 
been  so  constant  and  rapid  in  this  country  that  within  con- 
servative limits,  it  has  alwaj^  been  possible  to  ^timate  the  in- 
crease in  total  numbers,  Wbether  immigration  is  checked  in 
the  future  by  legislation  or  by  new  economic  conditions,  the 
normal  birth  rate  will  still  make  the  increase  large,  though  a 
considerable  slowing  up  must  be  expected.  Equally  important 
In  the  study  of  the  growth  of  population  are  the  questions  of  the 
eoneentration  and  distribution  of  population.  And  the  more 
dependent  a  community  may  be  upon  a  single  industry,  the 
more  important  docs  it  become  to  know  the  details  of  tl 
growth  and  morements  of  population* 
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Checks  on  estimates  are  especially  necessary*  The  opti- 
mistic, in  their  desire  to  ha^'e  sales  arguments,  are  frequently 
led  to  overstatements  concerning  the  growth  of  population. 
This  is  especially  tnie  where  approximations  are  made  between 
two  diiFerent  Federal  censuses.  State  censuses  issued  by  a  few 
states  during  the  ten  year  interval  of  the  Federal  censuses, 
school  directories  and  city  hall  directories  are  valuable  in  check- 
ing these  estimates.  Annexations,  especially  in  small  sized 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West  states,  have  frequently 
led  to  wrong  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  increase  of  the  munici- 
pality through  growth.  Any  conclusions  as  to  growth  must  be 
based  upon  the  combined  population  of  both  the  original  city 
and  the  annexation.  Also  the  smaller  the  civil  unit,  the  more 
essential  is  it  that  these  estimates  be  checked.  After  the  city 
has  passed  the  100,000  mark,  the  error  either  way  is  not  so  im- 
portant. A  large  city  also  means  greater  permanency  in  popu- 
lation and  diversity  in  industry,  and  where  the  size  of  the  city 
is  a  determinant,  the  bond  issues  of  large  cities  should  be  given 
precedence. 

In  the  county*  township,  and  other  civil  districts,  numbers 
are  as  essential  to  greater  safety  as  in  the  city.  As  large  con- 
centration of  population  is  possible  only  in  cities,  the  location 
of  a  city  in  a  county  very  materially  increases  the  value  of 
the  bonds  of  that  county  for  the  same  reason  that  the  bonds  of  a 
large  city  arc  stronger  securities  than  those  of  a  small  city. 
And  no  one  can  pursue  the  study  of  civil  obligations  far  with- 
out emphasizing  this  distinction.  Where  the  city  in  a  county  is 
of  very  great  importance,  as  stated  under  a  previous  heading,  a 
major  portion  of  the  indebtedness  will  be  assumed  by  the  city 
instead  of  the  county,  and  in  a  few  counties  with  such  cities 
located  within  their  borders  no  funded  debt  will  be  carried. 
While  the  net  debt  per  capita  may  be  as  large,  the  fiscal  admin- 
istration will  usually  be  managed  more  wnsely.  Even  where  the 
county  and  citj"  are  not  only  politically  separated,  but  do  not 
overlap,  county  administrators  are  more  apt  both  to  follow 
the  policies  of  the  city  government  and  to  seek  the  advice  of 
bankers  and  expert  counsel 

Large  towns,  to  a  small  measure,  occupy  the  same  relation- 
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ship  to  the  townships  or  di!=rtricts  in  which  they  are  located.  In 
this  case,  howeverj  the  influence  is  not  as  marked  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  larpre  city  upon  the  credit  of  the  county.  Greater 
ability  in  administration  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  guid- 
ance  of  a  larp^e  city's  financial  affairs  than  in  small  towns.  The 
town  and  county  control  from  the  administration  side  arc  much 
the  same.  The  advantage  of  a  town  over  a  township  is  the 
larger  population,  and  on  this  alone — other  things  being  equal 
— should  emphasis  be  placed.  As  with  all  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  analyses  of  all  civil  obligations,  the  township 
with  the  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  requires  more  careful 
weighing  of  other  influences. 

The  Financial  History  and  IniegriUj  of  the  Civil  Vnit, — 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  repudiation  was  still  not  an  uncommon 
thing  among  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  the  con* 
sen^ative  purchaser  of  a  Southern,  Middle  West  or  Western 
municipality  re<iuired  an  especial  ass:uranee  that  all  legal  re- 
quirements had  been  fully  met.  While  not  impossible,  there  is 
little  probability  of  the  repudiation  of  civil  debt  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  early  experience  of  unjustified  repudiation 
growing  out  of  wilfully  created  technicalities  forced  the  revision 
of  statutes,  as  well  as  a  more  careful  examination  by  the  legal 
counsel.  And  with  the  more  efTective  standanlization  of  civil 
bond  codes  and  decisions  this  danger  has  been  practically  elim- 
inated. Yet  who  would  dare  gainsay  that  the  bonds  of  a  county, 
municipality,  or  any  other  civil  division  which  has  never  re- 
pudiated and  has  always  promptly  met  its  obligations  are  not 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  two  well-known  counties  of 
Missouri  whose  local  election  issues  for  many  years  hinged 
upon  these  early  repudiations.  The  past  record  of  financial 
integrity  and  good  faith,  whether  the  experiences  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  are  unduly  emphasized  or  not,  has  a  very  large 
influence  on  the  acceptance  of  the  bond  issue. 

Fortunately  the  information  on  the  past  history  of  civil 
loanSp  especially  defalcations,  has  been  fully  and  comprehen- 
sively treated.  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  which 
ia  easily  accessible  in  all  important  libraries,  has  completely 
covered  the  history  of  municipal  l>onds  since  its  first  issue,  and 
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gives  to  the  diligent  searcher  a  complete  source  of  information. 
Bat  the  information  contained  in  this  monumental  periodical, 
is  referred  to  elsewhere,  not  only  on  civil  loans  but  on  other 
security  issues  has  hardly  been  touched  by  the  analyst  of 
municipal  securities. 

More  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  history  of  national  and 
state  loans,  however,  than  on  the  history  of  the  minor  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  state.  The  nation  or  state  cannot  be  sued,  a  minor 
division  can,  and  so  even  if  a  defalcation  does  occur,  there  is 
always  recourse  to  the  courts.  And  where  benefits  have  been  en- 
joyed, the  courts  now  are  prone  to  disregard  a  theoretical  tech- 
nicality and  force  the  recipient  to  pay.  This  is  not  so  with  the 
state.  Only  another  state  has  the  right  to  sue  a  state  and  no 
national  government  can  be  sued.  The  only  security  then  of 
national  and  state  governments  is  ^Hheir  promise  to  pay." 


CHAPTER  XXXW 

VALUATION,  TAX  RATE,  AND  VAUDITY  AS  RELATED 
TO  CIVIL  LOAN  VALUATION 


The  chief  source  of  income  for  a  state  or  any  of  its  political 
divisions  is  from  taxation.  But  before  an  understanding  of 
the  signifiranee  of  the  tax  rate  can  be  had,  the  method  of  evalu- 
ating the  property  upon  whicli  the  tax  rate  is  levied  must  first 
be  known.  To  the  average  person,  with  the  exception  of  such 
investors  as  have  taken  time  to  investigate  the  financial  systems 
of  the  states,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  is  the  same 
as  the  real  value.  This  is  true  in  only  a  few  instances,  and  fail- 
ure to  realize  this  fact  often  leads  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
possible  income  or  the  possible  additional  increased  income 
that  would  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  bonds  issued  by  a  particular  political  division. 

The  term  "assessed  valuation*'  as  used  in  bond  circulars 
designates  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  basis  for  taxation.  If  the  assessed  valuation  is 
made  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  of  the  ''actual  market"  or 
•*fair  cash  value/'  the  assessed  value  and  the  market  value  are 
the  same.  But  if  the  rate  of  the  assessed  valuation  to  the  actual 
market  value  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  obviously  the  assessed 
valuation  is  kss  than  the  actual  market  value.  Consequently, 
unless  the  rates  of  the  assessed  valuation  to  market  value  are 
the  same,  any  comparison  of  either  asnessed  valuation  or  the 
tax  rate  of  different  political  divisions  is  meaningless.  For  ex- 
ample, how  eould  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  grand  tax 
list  of  Vermont  real  estate,  which  is  assessed  at  1  per  cent  of 
the  fair  market  value/  and  Kansas*  real  estate  which  is 
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at  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  marfeet  value!  Likewise  a  com- 
parison of  the  tax  rates  levied  upon  the  assessed  valuations  of 
these  respective  states  would  be  pointless.  Despite  these  obvious 
facts,  which  it  would  seem  should  be  of  common  knowledge  to 
local  officials  of  minor  civil  divisions,  many  amusing  comparisons 
are  made  by  them. 

Although  most  states  require  that  property  shall  be  assessed 
at  a  given  rate  of  the  '^fair  cash  value/'  the  methods  or  lack 
of  methods  in  administration,  entirely  destroy  the  purpose  of 
the  law.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  local  appraisers  have 
jurisdiction  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  law,  as  they 
have  in  most  states.  This  makes  variations  possible  in  the 
assessed  value  of  the  same  items  not  only  in  different  states 
but  even  in  adjoining  counties  of  the  same  state.  Corporation 
property  in  one  county  may  be  carried  at  an  exorbitant  assessed 
value  and  scarcely  be  considered  in  a  neighboring  county* 

As  wide  a  discrepancy  will  also  be  found  in  the  items  that 
can  be  taxed,  as  in  the  manner  of  assessments.  While,  for  ex- 
ample, Minnesota  and  Missouri  formerly  derived  their  revenue 
mainly  from  the  general  property  tax,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  have  no  general  property  tax.  Life  insurance 
companies  in  Massachusetts  pay  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  net  value  of  all  policies  in  force ;  in  New  York 
they  pay  one  per  cent  of  gross  premiums;  but  in  Idaho  mutual 
insurance  companies  have  no  special  insurance  tax.  A  great 
number  of  the  Southern  states  have  general  business  and  license 
taxes  that  do  not  exist  in  New  England.  Louisiana  taxes  the 
gross  receipts  of  its  railroads,  but  in  Delaware  the  tax  is  on  the 
capital  shares.  Massachusetts  taxes  savings  banks  deposits; 
Colorado  does  not.  This  wide  variation  in  the  use  or  non-use  of 
many  items  will  determine  the  elasticity  or  inelasticity  of  the 
source  of  income  for  a  state  or  any  of  its  divisions.  If  the 
most  valuable  items  that  can  be  assessed  are  already  mcluded 
in  the  general  tax  list,  tax  expansion  is  obviously  greatly  lim- 
ited. And  for  comparative  purposes,  it  is  equally  essential  in 
determining  the  status  of  state  credit  to  ascertain  the  relative 
ratios  of  the  respective  items  that  are  or  might  be  included 
among  the  taxable  items  of  a  state. 
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With  the  multiplicity  of  tax  legislation,  every  tax  law  affect- 
ing a  particular  item  should  he  considered  in  relation  to  the 
entire  reveniio  system.  Thoitph  legislatures  are  now  awakening 
to  the  evil  results  of  double  taxation,  the  frequency  with  which 
it  still  exists  shows  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  relation  of 
each  individual  law  governing  the  taxation  of  a  single  item  to 
the  law  as  a  whole.  Where  this  duplication  afifects  the  more 
important  items  in  the  general  assessed  tax  list,  e*speeially 
where  the  existing  tax  is  already  large  or  the  resources  and 
wealth  are  very  much  limited,  and  the  important  taxable  items 
are  subject  to  this  condition  or  a  future  increase  in  taxation 
must  be  subject  to  this  duplication,  this  factor  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  If  the  state  has  no  general  property  tax, 
it  is  a  potential  source  of  income  that  may  be  used  in  time  of 
financial  nee<l. 

The  shifting  change  in  the  listing  of  personal  and  real  prop* 
erty — ivhich  as  every  one  knows  is  absurd  and  unjust — will 
ultimately  force  a  complete  change  in  the  basis  of  taxation, 
indications  of  which  have  already  appeared.  The  establishment 
of  the  income  tax  is  an  example.  The  danger,  as  in  all  reforms, 
is  of  the  pendulum  s\^'inging  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  state  has  increased  in  wealth 
without  first  being  sure  that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  wealth 
is  not  due  to  a  change  in  appraisement  or  assessment.  The 
wealth  of  a  state  which  was  formerly  appraised  and  listed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent  may  now  be  appraise*!  at  par  value.  A 
comparison  of  the  states  which  have  increascil  the  percentage  of 
tJieir  appraisement  of  the  total  taxable  wealth  will  show  some 
remarkable  changes  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century^  It  is  con- 
sequently always  necessar>^  in  any  comparative  analysis  to  de- 
termine carefully  whether  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  method 
of  appraisement. 

While  the  revaluation  and  equalization  by  commissions  or 
boards  are  generally  never  very  thorough-going,  they  at  least 
diow  us  the  tendency  of  the  respective  states  antl  the  conditions 
that  we  must  guard  against.  It  stands  to  reason  that  where 
revaluation  varies  from  one  year  as  in  Wisconsin  to  two  years 
in  Maine,  four  years  in  New  Hampshire,  ten  years  in  West 
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Virginia,  and  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  Rhode  Island,  there  will 
be  wide  diserepaneies  between  assessed  and  real  valuation.  In 
other  eases  real  property  may  be  snbjeet  to  long  interims  be- 
tween valuations,  while  personal  property  may  be  revalued  every 
year.  But  even  where  there  are  annual  revalnations,  experience 
has  shown  that  these  valuations  are  more  often  open  to  severe 
eritieism  than  otherwise,  and  it  is  only  when  an  oecasional 
official  assumes  control  that  anything  like  an  aeeurate  valuation 
is  made.  Equalization  boards,  in  some  instances,  probably  cor- 
rect the  unjust  burden  of  certain  individuals,  associations,  or 
corporations,  but  this  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  revenue 
of  the  state  or  its  obligations.  The  original  statement  may  be 
revised  but,  as  H.  C.  Adams  suggests,  ''the  assessments  of  spe- 
cific properties  will  remain  proportionately  to  each  other  as 
they  were  originalb'-  handed  in/'  Where  the  state  census  ia 
taken  in  the  interim  of  the  national  census,  it  also  makes  poa- 
sible  a  more  frequent  checking  up  of  inequitable  per  capita 
distribution  of  taxes.  If  the  state  census  also  inelodes  a  relist- 
ing of  all  property,  the  results  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  can 
be  expected. 

In  county,  township,  municipal  and  special  tax  districts,  the 
exclusiveness  or  inclusiveness  of  valuation  as  applied  to  any  or 
all  of  these  civil  divisions,  will  make  assessed  valuation  large  or 
small  without  any  necessary  relation  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty within  the  jurisdiction.  For  illustration,  a  comparison  of 
the  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  county  which  includes 
the  property  of  a  large  city  within  its  boundaries  with  that  of  a 
county  which  does  not  include  the  city's  property  in  its  own 
valuation  has  no  significance.  Wliile  most  of  the  exclusions  op 
inclusions  of  property  in  overlapping  political  divisions  are  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  continual  compari- 
sons are  made  in  which  partial  existence  of  these  conditions 
destroys  the  value  of  the  comparison. 

In  these  classifications  of  property  for  assessment  purposes, 
the  city  valuations — especially  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia — diifer  from  the  valuations  for  state  and  county  pur- 
poses. "This  difference,"  states  the  Federal  Census  Depart- 
menif  "results  largely  from  the  fact  that  certain  classes  of 
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property,  especially  that  of  corporations,  are  in  these  states 
Bubjeet  to  state  taxation,  but  the  valuation  of  such  property  does 
not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  property  taxed  for  city  pur- 
poses* In  some  instances  the  assessed  valuation  of  an  inde- 
pendent division  of  the  government  of  a  city,  such  as  a  school 
or  a  park  district,  differs  from  that  of  the  city  corporation. 
These  differences  are  due  to:  (1)  differences  in  the  area  of  the 
city  corporation  and  of  the  independent  division ;  for  example, 
the  school  districts  of  most  Ohio  cities,  the  park  districts  of  some 
Illinois  cities,  the  sanitary  district  of  ChicagX)  and  the  bridge 
district  of  Portland,  Me.,  include  territory  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  while  a  few  school  districts  include  only  a  portion  of  the 
territory  within  the  cities;  or  (2)  different  basis  of  assessment, 
as  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  the  city  makes  its  own  assessment 
of  property,  while  the  school  district  uses  a  totally  different 
assessment  of  the  same  property  made  by  the  county."* 

Taxation  and  ike  Tax  Eate, — Whether  a  debt  is  created  by 
a  state,  county,  or  city  government,  the  fundi?  for  the  pa^Tnent 
thereof  must  be  raised  by  means  of  the  power  of  these  respec- 
tive governments  to  tax.  As  a  very  limited  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  any  one  of  these  political  divisions  is 
devoted  to  projects  that  will  produce  revenue,  the  extent  or 
limit  of  this  power  is  the  more  important.  These  funds  are 
non-compensatory,  i,  e.,  they  are  invested  for  what  might  be 
called  the  production  of  a  social  income — public  schools  are 
maintained  to  train  the  young,  roads  arc  paved  to  facilitate 
travel,  and  a  police  department  is  establisheil  to  protect  life  and 
property.  These  all  yield  a  common  ** service-income,"  but  they 
do  not  furnish  revenue-producing  income  by  which  they  may 
sustain  themselves.  The  power  of  the  national  or  state  gov- 
ernments to  secure  this  necessary  income  by  taxation  and  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  supply  this  income  measure  the 
strength  of  their  security,  for  both  principal  and  interest  must 
be  met  by  the  income  from  taxation.  While  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  state  must  secure  funds  to  pay  their  debts  in 
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the  same  manner,  the  power  to  do  so  is  conferred  on  them  by 
the  state.  Hence  the  powers  and  limitations  conferred  upon 
these  divisions  by  the  state  need  special  emphasis. 

Following  all  the  ramifications  of  the  powers  and  rights  to 
tax  *'ia  even  more  perplexing  than  unraveling  the  regulations 
affecting  debt  obligations/'  Of  these  complexities,  Professor 
H,  C.  Adams  states;  *'In  applying  the  rule  that  the  power  to 
tax  'acknowledges  no  limits/  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween its  exercise  by  a  government  recognized  as  sovereign, 
even  though  it  be  within  a  restricted  jurisdiction,  and  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  the  representative  of  or  the  agent  of  a  sov- 
ereign government.  A  county,  a  township,  or  a  school  district, 
for  example,  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  government  at  all,  but  an 
administrative  unit  acting  for  a  government  for  certain  spe- 
cified ends.  This,  however,  according  to  the  theory  of  Ameri- 
can law,  must  find  expression  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  itself/**  But  it  is  not  essential  that  all  of  these  com- 
plexities be  set  forth,  even  if  all  of  the  data  were  available,  in 
order  for  one  to  understand  the  analysis  which  must  be  made  of 
a  municipal  statement. 

An  analysis  of  the  tax  rate  as  applied  to  the  security  of  a 
civil  bond  issue  must  take  into  consideration  t  (a)  the  rate  in 
relation  to  valuation ;  (b)  the  exclusiveness  or  inelusiveness  of 
the  rate;  (c)  the  rate  in  overlapping  jurisdictions;  (d)  the  rate 
in  relation  to  the  debt-paying  policy;  (e)  the  fixed  limit  on 
the  rate  to  be  levied ;  (f )  the  levy^ing  of  taxes  on  particular 
classes  of  property  for  pai'ticular  purposes;  and  (g)  the  con- 
trol of  the  rate  and  taxation  by  municipal  legislation. 

The  nominal  tax  rate  authorized  by  the  constitution  or 
statute  is  in  itself  meaningless  unless  it  is  known  that  it  equals 
or  is  translated  into  the  actual  rate.  Or  the  same  thing  may  be 
stated  in  this  manner?  the  ratio  of  the  actual  rate  to  the  real 
value  of  taxable  property  must  be  ascertained  before  a  compari- 
son can  be  made  of  the  tax  rates  of  two  or  more  states,  cities,  etc. 
As  stated  under  the  topic  of  Valuation,  the  ratio  of  the  assess- 
ment valuations  to  the  taxable  value  of  property  may  vary  from 
one  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  tax- 

'Henry  Garter  Adams,  The  Science  of  Finance  (1900),  p,  307. 
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able  property.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  study  of  the 
tax  rate  first  determine  these  ratios,  which  can  then  be  used  as  a 
common  denominator, 

Tho  exclusivencss  or  inelusiveness  of  the  tax  rate  to  more 
than  one  tax  juriHclietion  will  determine  both  the  ability  to  pay 
and  the  ability  to  increase  the  rate.  Usually  each  political  divi* 
sion  has  its  own  indf^pendeiit  rate,  thoiigj^h  a  number  of  excep- 
tions exist  For  illustration,  the  state  tax  rate  (nominal)  per 
$1,000  in  New  Hampshire  is  $16.00  and  only  .96  (cents)  in 
Ohio,  or  $10.00  in  Vermont  and  only  .90  (cents)  in  Indiana 
(1912).  An  examination  of  the  total  net  tax  in  these  respec- 
tive commonwealths  shows  very  little  diiference.  The  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  state  rates  include  the  tax  rate  for 
both  the  state  and  other  minor  civil  divisions,  while  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  rates  are  exclusively  state  rates.  Further,  neither 
is  the  Ohio  nor  the  Indiana  rates,  which  are  technically  known 
as  the  state  tax  rates,  the  total  that  shonld  be  allotted  to  tho 
states,  Indiana,  for  example,  has  a  special  rate— exclusive  of 
this  rate — that  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  etc.  The  rate  for  Indiana  in  the  »ame 
year  for  state  purposes,  including  the  general  tax  of  ,90  (cents), 
was  $4,085.  A  general  state  tax  as  low  as  .10  (cents)  per 
$1,000  (as  in  Virginia  in  1913)  might  be  levied,  but  an  exorbi- 
tant total  rate  might  also  be  levied  in  the  minor  civil  divisions 
or  by  special  taxes.  The  state  tax,  therefore,  may  be  no  indi* 
cation  of  the  present  tax  burden  or  of  the  possible  increased 
demand  that  might  be  made  on  the  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth or  its  subdivisions  in  case  of  an  emergency* 

There  is  a  seemingly  growing  tendency  at  the  present  time 
in  favor  of  separating  state  and  local  taxation,  and  designating 
certain  properties  that  shall  be  taxed  only  for  state  purposes. 
Few  states,  however,  have  as  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  (1910), 
provides  that  public  service  corporations,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies  shall  be  taxed  for  state  purposes  and  exempts  '*the 
operative  property  of  these  companies  from  local  taxation  by 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  districts,  except  for  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  indebtedness  existing  before  NoTem* 
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ber  8>  1910/'  The  counties  depend  on  the  general  property  and 
license  taxes,  Connecticut  and  New  Jei'sey,  with  the  exception 
of  the  school  tax,  have  an  almost  entire  separation  of  state  and 
local  government  for  state  purposes,  Delaware  derives  its 
revenues  from  corporation  and  inheritance  taxes  and  licenses 
on  various  companies,  hut  levies  no  general  property  tax. 
Maryland  leaves  all  railroad  property  to  be  taxed  by  local  gov- 
ernments. Though  a  number  of  states,  as  Minnesota,  derive 
an  increasing  amount  of  their  taxes  from  special  or  certain 
stipulated  items,  the  entire  separation  of  state  and  local  taxes 
has  not  been  accomplished. 

All  taxes,  however,  do  not  lend  themselves  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  revenue  purposes.  In  studying  the  problem  of  a 
possible  increase  in  taxes  from  new  sources,  the  amount  and  the 
policy  of  handling  the  current  and  contingent  debts  must  be 
considered.  This  particularly  applies  to  civil  units  within  the 
state.  An  effective  limitation  upon  the  kinds  of  property 
which  can  be  taxed  will  also  prove  an  indirect,  though  valuable 
check  on  the  amount  of  debt  which  can  be  assumed. 

Particular  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  county,  township,  city,  town,  and  special  tax 
district  tax  rates,  as  was  suggested  in  the  study  of  property 
valuation  of  a  particular  division.  Bond  circulars  are  particu- 
larly deficient  in  making  accurate  distinction  between  the  rate 
of  taxation  paid  to  a  particular  jurisdiction  by  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  total  tax  including  all  the  tax  rates  applied  to  the  resi- 
dents of  this  same  jurisdiction.  Different  rates  may  even  exist 
within  the  municipality's  own  jurisdiction,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  state  of  Washington, 

The  existing  rate  of  the  tax  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  must  be  examined  in  light  of  the  debt  paying  policy  of 
the  issuing  unit  as  well  as  the  policies  of  all  other  units  to  which 
the  tax-payer  is  subject.  A  civil  corporation  may  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  early  extinguishment  of  both  funded  and  contin- 
gent debt,  and  thus  the  rate  will  be  made  exceptionally  high  for 
a  short  period.  A  comparison  of  the  tax  rates  and  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  for  a  period  %vill  disclose  any  such  existing 
policy*    On  the  other  hand,  control  of  the  state  or  municipal 
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tax  rate  throng  a  limit  on  the  tax  rate,  as  in  Georgia  for  state 
imrpoees  and  West  Virginia  for  coonties,  is  neither  the  most 
effective  nor  fundamental  method  of  control.  Massachusetts^ 
while  it  has  very  carefolly  limited  the  amount  of  its  indebt- 
nesB  has  no  tax  limit.'  Any  great  increase  in  the  tax  rate  will 
in  itself  cause  public  opposition  and  thus  automatically  check 
the  increase.  Fortunately  this  form  of  control  or  limitation 
is  not  a  very  common  one.  If  the  limit  applies  for  both  funded 
and  current  indebtedness,  it  is  esi>ecially  dangerous,  as  it  fre- 
quently tempts  the  municipal  ofiScial  under  the  pressure  of 
large  current  debts  to  use  devices  to  evade  this  limitation. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  states,  as  for  example  California 
and  Iowa,  require  that  when  a  county,  city,  or  other  civil  divi- 
sion makes  a  bond  issue,  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  at  the  time  of  issuing,  to  pay  the  interest  jmyments 
and  the  principal  when  due.  The  safety  of  the  bond  is  not  then 
endangered  by  a  cut  into  the  general  revenues  for  other  pur- 
poses or  the  reduction  of  income  by  manipulation  of  the  valua- 
tion of  assets.  The  bond  enabling  acts,  however,  provide  for 
the  levying  of  taxes,  and  they  are  given  complete  cognizance 
in  all  courts.  And  as  long  as  this  power  exists  in  these  acts, 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  courts  will  not  enforce  payment. 

Any  very  wide  latitude  in  the  increase  of  tax  rates  by  a 
municipality  is  open  to  serious  objections.  The  ease  with  which 
such  legislation  can  be  tampered  with  by  politicians  is  alone 
sufficient  reason  for  not  placing  too  much  emphasis  upon  this 
control.  When  the  demand  arises,  legislation  is  usually  forced 
through  the  city  or  town  councils  with  little  hesitancy  and 
any  existing  legislation  prohibiting  future  increase  in  rates  is 
soon  repealed. 

Creation  of  the  Special  Tax  District, — The  Special  Tax  Dis- 
trict is  a  voluntary  quasi-municipal  corporation  created  by  the 
residents  of  a  given  geographical  area  who  desire  to  secure 
certain  improvements  for  this  area.*    These  improvements  are 


»See  Massachusetts  Statutes  for  1913,  chap.  719,  Sec.  12. 

Tor  an  interesting  case  in  this  connection,  see  United  States  vs. 
Clark  County,  96  U.  S.  211 ;  also  Supervisor  vs.  U.  S..  18  WaU  71. 

Trom  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  these  bonds  cannot  be  included 
in  the  general  classification  of  municipals. 
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financed  through  bond  issues  which  are  made  claims  against  the 
property  within  the  area.  This  indebtedness,  in  turn,  is  met 
by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  same  district.  Even 
where  the  state  at  large  may  benefit,  as  in  harbor  improvements, 
the  taxpayers  within  the  district  who  have  assumed  the  debt 
must  pay  iV 

The  detailed  statutory  requirements  and  scope  of  these  dia- 
tricts  vary  with  the  different  states.  The  important  considera- 
tions in  the  creation  of  these  districts  are:  the  purposes;  the 
extent  of  the  district;  and  the  powers  and  limitations  in  the 
creation  and  payment  of  the  debt  as  authorized  by  the  state 
constitutions  or  statutes.  Unless  restricted  by  the  constitution 
or  statutes,  the  taxpayers  of  a  given  area  can  organize  for 
almost  any  purpose  to  issue  loans  for  common  public  benefits 
of  a  district.  Most  commonly  these  organizations  are  for 
drainage,  levee,  irrigation,  harbor  improvements,  sanitation, 
fire,  power,  water,  road  and  school  purposes.  During  the  period 
from  1870  to  1890  a  great  many  special  assessment  tax  districts 
were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bonds  to  aid  rail- 
road construction  in  a  particular  locality.  The  history  of  this 
period  furnishes  some  of  the  most  unsavory  of  municipal  bond 
repudiations. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  these  special  tax  districts 
may  coincide  with  an  existing  political  division,  such  as  the 
city  or  township,  or  they  may  include  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties, or  they  may  be  only  a  part  of  an  existing  political  unit 
Of  the  first  tjT)e,  the  school  district  of  the  Middle  Western 
states,  which  commonly  coincides  with  the  political  jurisdiction 
of  the  township,  is  a  good  example.  But  the  school  districts 
in  cities  and  towns  of  these  same  states  may  include  only  a 
part  of  the  city  and  two  or  more  districts  may  be  organized 
within  the  city  limits.  Drainage,  levee,  and  irrigation  districts 
will  not  infrequently  include  several  countias.  The  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago,  the  most  important  in  the  county,  includes 
a  considerable  area  outside  the  city  limits.  The  water  districts 
of  Maine,  where  towns  are  closely  situated  and  can  use  the 

^Mobile  vs,  KImbaU.  102  F.  S.  091.  Ic  703  L.  Ed.  23S;  Davidson  va. 
New  Orleans,  00   U.  S.  97 ;  Loulslaoa  vs,  I*iUabury,  105    U,  S,  278,  295. 
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water  mipplj,  inelode  two  or  more  town«.  No 
ilttidard  lor  the  mm  or  rmportance  of  these  tax-distriets  can 
bi  Mud  to  exUt  for  the  United  States  at  large.  While  a  niffi- 
cieiit  munber  of  taxpajem  are  always  nettmukry  to  inimre  the 
MtaMiahtiieiit  of  a  diEBtriet,  the  costs  of  finanetnir  a  project  vary 
so  maeh  that  no  eompariNon  can  be  made.  A  small  wdl-popo- 
lated  area  desiring  to  build  a  more  ^ective  drainage  system 
miiirbt  seettre  it  at  a  very  small  cost  if  topofrraphteal  condittoiMi 
were  favorable.  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  an  area  corering 
iSireral  townships,  with  difficult  drainage  problems,  if  ihey 
desired  to  do  the  same  thing,  would  find  that  it  involved  a 
heavy  tax.  The  same  would  be  particularly  true  of  levee  and 
irrigation  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  school,  fire,  power  and 
water  districts  would  be  more  dependent  upon  the  character 
and  nrimber  of  the  population  than  upon  any  other  factor.  The 
exdiLsivenesH  or  inclusiveness  of  the  size  of  the  areas  will,  eon- 
sefjuently,  often  be  the  determinant  in  evaluatini^p  the  bond. 
This  agnin  recalls  the  distinction  previously  made  between  rural 
and  urban  communities*  and  even  where  the  district  is  outside 
of  the  city  limits,  its  adjacency  to  a  city  will  increase  the 
value  of  the  aecurity.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  special  tax  district  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
political  division  or  divisions  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  reveal 
whether  it  is  an  urban  or  rural  district  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
part  or  coincides  with  the  unit.  As  the  assessment  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  special  tax  district  is  not  made  independently,  the 
method  and  shortcomings  of  American  assessments  already 
treated,  apply  equally  well  to  special  tax  districts.  The  debt 
of  the  special  tax  district  has  also  been  referred  to  under  the 
general  topic  of  debt. 

The  very  advantage  which  the  privilege  of  organizing  a 
■pecitil  tax  district  conveys  to  a  eomnmnity,  is  at  the  same  time 
1  Mource  of  weakness.  A  rural  community^  sparsely  populated 
and  with  considerable  area  of  poor  territory^  may  organic 
make  a  bond  issue,  and  tax  itself  with  the  equal  privilege  of  a 
great  metropolitan  district.  These  conditions  make  the  issues 
of  the  special  tax  districts  the  most  complex  and  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  to  evaluate.  Under  the  influence  of  a  wave  of  popularity 
certain  improvements  are  desired  and  a  special  district  is  or^n- 
ized,  but  the  improvements  fail  to  fulfill  all  anticipations.  De- 
crease in  market  value  of  property  usually  results  and  tax 
burdens  are  increased  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  security.  Also  the  weakness  of  the  special  tax  district  ns 
a  civil  administrative  unit  and  its  limited  jurisdiction,  neccssi- 
tatc  a  more  careful  analysis  of  these  securities  than  of  other 
civil  obligations. 

Legality  and  Validiitf. — Legality  and  validity  are  not  neces- 
sarily synon>Tnous  terms,  as  is  commonly  believed.  A  bond 
illegally  issued  may  sometimes  be  made  valid  by  a  court  deci- 
sion. And  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  tendency  of  court  decisions 
where  illegal  bonds  have  fallen  into  innocent  hands  is  to  hold 
the  bonds  as  a  valid  issue. 

Thirty  yeai's  ago  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  civil 
bond  issue  would  have  been  the  most  important  single  consid- 
eration with  which  the  purchaser  of  civil  obligations  would  have 
been  confronted.  While  the  necessity  for  a  consideration  of 
their  legality  still  continues,  the  likelihood  of  default  due  to 
the  illegality  of  issue  is  indeed  small.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
small  number  of  repudiations  which  have  occurred  since  1900, 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  much  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  repudiation  of  state  and  other  civil  issues,  though  an  exam- 
ination of  the  lists  of  these  repudiations  shows  that  they 
occurred  prior  to  this  date.  Better  formulated  statutes,  more 
complete  and  wider  range  of  judicial  decisions,  and  well  stand- 
ardized legal  codifications  have  enabled  the  municipal  bond 
attorneys  to  detect  any  legal  flaws  in  an  issue.'  Also  the  cer- 
tification of  genuineness  by  a  trust  company,  while  not  a  guar- 
antee, adds  another  safeguard.  This  is  further  insured  by  the 
attitude  which  the  courts  are  now  taking  in  cases  where  the 
funds  have  been  appropriated  and  used.  Where  no  obstacle 
has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  issuing  civil  corporation, 

*ThfB  would  not  apply  to  some  of  tho  old  bonds  of  tlie  Recon- 
struction Period  which  stiU  occasionally  aiir>eflr.  It  nenl  only  be 
reiteraled  here  that  the  Instramcnt  imrchased  shonld  always  be  scru- 
tinizctL 
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even  though  its  issuance  has  not  conformed  in  all  details  to 
legal  procedure,  it  is  now  held  aecountable»  but  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  contest  where  the  issue  has  been  passed  upon 
by  expert  counsel. 

Where  either  national  or  state  bonds  are  concerned,  even  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  legality  could  not  force  payment 
to  the  bondholder,  if  the  Federal  or  state  government  wills  to 
repudiate  it.  When  state  bond  issues  have  been  repudiated  the 
defense  has  always  been  that  they  were  illegally  issued.  Every 
bond  man  knows,  however,  that  the  real  reason  was  inability 
to  pay.  Authentic  legality  leaves  no  grounds  for  the  state  to 
refuse  payment  except  through  repudiation.  The  latter  is  today 
highly  improbable,  especially  considering  the  care  with  which 
such  issues  are  scrutinized  by  the  bond  attorney. 

The  purposes  for  which  county  bonds  can  be  issued  .are  so 
narrowly  defined  that  the  purchaser  needs  to  examine  these 
certificates  more  carefully  in  relation  to  purposes  of  issue  than 
any  of  the  other  municipal  issues  except  special  asseasment 
bonds.  The  purposes  for  which  these  bonds  may  be  issued,  as 
designated  in  the  Federal  census,  arc  to  build  courthouses,  other 
buildings  (school  houses,  asylums,  etc.),  roads  and  bridges,  and 
railroad  subsidies.  The  miscellaneous  and  unspecified  items  in 
county  indebtedness  are  the  items  referred  to  above  concern- 
ing which  the  legality  of  issues  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
trouble.  The  items  of  funding  and  refunding  bonds  in  county 
issues,  do  not  need  the  emphasis  so  much  on  the  legality  of  the 
refunding  issues  themselves  as  upon  the  legality  of  the  issues 
which  they  replace. 

As  all  powers  are  delegated  to  the  minor  civil  divisions  of 
the  state,  the  danger  of  the  violation  of  technical  requirements 
is  increased.  The  Federal  Court  states:  "A  county  is  an  organ- 
ixed  political  subdivision  of  the  state.  It  has  such  power,  and 
•Qch  only,  to  contract  loans  and  to  incur  other  forms  of  indebt< 
edness  as  is  expressly  or  by  fair  implication  granted  to  it  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state   ,    .    ,    "'    **The  full  legal  deter^ 


^Dudley   ?B.   Board  of  ComtnliuloD^ri  of  Lake  County,   Calo.,  20 
C.  C  A.  82,  80  Fed.  «72. 
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mination  of  a  number  of  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state 
is  still  problematic  and  it  should  be  carefully  ascertained 
whether  the  territorial  unit  has  been  created  with  no  express 
plan  of  territorial  powers*"*  If  the  civil  division  has  no  power 
to  create  independent  contracts,  any  obligations  assumed  will 
have  no  legal  authorization/  This  situation  of  the  non-existence 
of  a  civil  unit  must  not  be  confused  with  the  civil  unit  which 
goes  beyond  its  powers  in  issuing  a  bond,  and  may  have  suit 
brought  against  it  by  a  taxpayer  for  the  annullment  of  the 
debt.  Under  the  latter  condition  where  full  benefits  have  been 
received,  the  court  will  now  probably  hold  the  issuing  jui:is- 
diction  liable." 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  multiplicity  of  these  civil 
corporations,  ranging  from  small  villages  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred up  to  the  municipalities  which  number  their  inhabitants* 
in  seven  figures,  and  the  system  under  which  American  cities 
are  governed,  the  possibility  of  legal  entanglements  is  easily 
understood.  The  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more  incompe- 
tent officials  placed  in  charge  of  the  municipal  finances  of  our 
towns  and  cities  by  popular  vote.  They  are  very  seldom 
elected  to  office  because  of  their  understanding  of  municipal 
financial  affairs  and  problems.  The  mistakes  of  ignorant  and 
incompetent  officials  from  which  every  municipality  has  at  some 
time  or  other  suffered,  are  such  common  knowledge  that  they 
need  no  detailed  statement  here.  Too  frequently  these  mis- 
takes are  never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public* 
How  many  readers  even  of  these  pages  have  ever  carefully 
perused  the  financial  statement  of  their  own  eityt  It  is  for- 
tunate, then,  that  we  are  able  today  to  place  so  much  depend- 
ence upon  an  expert  municipal  bond  attorney's  rulings  as  to 
the  validity  of  municipal  issues. 

All  authority  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  civil  corpora- 
tions is  conferred  by  either  constitution  or  statutes  or  both. 


'Folsom  vs.  TowDBhip  Mnety-slx,  159  U-  S.  011,  10  Sup.  Ct  Eep. 
174,  40  L.  Ed.  278. 

•Harshniau  vs.  Bates  County,  02  V.  S.  560,  23  L-  Ed.  747 ;  Board  of 
Trustees  vs.  Battleljoro  Savings  Bank,  1CM5  FeiL  980,  46  C.  C.  A.  m, 

*8f>eer  vs.  Board  of  County  Commisslonera  of  Kearney  County, 
Kan.,  88  Fed.  749. 
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Without  this  authority  the  bonds  are  void.  Certainly  issues 
made  under  a  special  lei?^islative  act  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
courts  are  at  varianee  in  their  decisions  of  these  cases.  Even 
the  right  to  undertake  a  project  might  be  authorized,  and  the 
civil  corporation  allowed  to  raise  taxes  without  having  the  right 
to  contract  a  debt/  If  the  right  to  assume  an  indebtedness 
18  only  implied  *'when  its  exercis©  is  incident  and  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  powers  that  have  been 
expressly  granted,  the  bonds  issued  under  this  power  may  have 
a  basis  of  authoritative  issue.  Further,  the  court  decisions  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  implied  powers  of  the  enabling  stat- 
utes have  not  always  been  in  perfect  accord/'  Since  statutes 
affecting  bond  issues  have  been  passed  at  varying  intervals  and 
often  included  in  certain  general  legislation,  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  be  certain  that  he  has  examined  all 
statutes  affecting  the  bond  issue.  But  as  so  often  stated,  even 
where  the  bonds  have  not  always  complied  with  all  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  re^iuirements  of  issue  but  the  benefits  have 
been  accepted  by  the  civil  corporation,  the  couiis  have  usually 
held  the  issue  legal,"  A  brief  examination  of  the  court  cases 
involving  a  violation  of  the  authority  to  issue,  indicates  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  violations  have  been  issuances  for 
projects  not  within  the  province  of  the  issuing  civil  corporation. 
Where  the  powers  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  are  not  clearly 
defined,  tills  confusion  is  especially  likely  to  arise. 

No  specific  classification  or  catalogue  can  be  made  of  the 
causes  of  \aolation  of  authority  because  of  the  wide  difference 
in  the  powers  granted  by  constitutions.  The  general  classifica* 
tion  of  violations  of  authority,  under  which  head  the  major 
part  of  the  court  cases  come,  includes:  lack  of  compliance  to 
constitutional  and  statutory  limitations;  the  exercise  of  assumed 
legal  powers  by  "de  facto"  officers  or  governing  bodies;  unwar- 
rantetl  or  irregular  assumption  of  power;  issuance  without  any 
power  and  usurpation  of  authority. 


^Aahuelot  National  Bank  of  Keene  vs.  School  District  Xck  7,  TMef 
Coimty*  6  C.  C  A.  408.  m  Fed.  107. 

•ChBlTe  Gouoty  vb.  Potter.  142  U.  S.  355.  12  Sup.  CL  Rep,  210» 
aty  of  Jollet  et  al  re.  Alexander,  IIM  ni  457,  62  N,  B.  S61. 
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Many  states  also  require  that  not  only  the  original  bond 
issue,  but  the  provision  for  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  voted 
upon  by  the  taxpayei*s  of  the  nmnieipality  before  the  officials 
can  authorize  the  bond  issue.  Though  the  two  powers  of  issu- 
anee  and  payment  are  usually  coextensive,  it  is  wise  to  ascer- 
tain for  a  certainty  that  this  is  true  of  any  particular  security. 
But  in  the  voters'  authorization  of  the  issue,  the  detailed  and 
technical  requirements  of  procedure  often  are  violated  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  corporation's  officials.  For  illustration, 
a  few  years  ago  a  Pennsylvania  village  which  had  defeated  a 
certain  bond  issue  voted  upon  it  a  second  time  and  approved  it. 
The  municipal  bond  attorneys  found  that  before  another  vote 
could  be  legally  taken  upon  an  issue  once  rejected  by  the  voters, 
one  complete  year  had  to  elapse.  The  village  voted  one  day 
too  soon  and  as  a  result  the  issue  was  rejected  by  the  banking 
house  to  whom  the  original  bid  was  awarded.  But  the  bank  as 
in  all  bids  had  made  it  a  condition  that  all  legal  requirements 
be  met  by  the  municipality.  This  may  seem  to  many  laymen 
like  ** splitting  hairs/'  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  does  indicate 
the  careful  protection  given  to  the  purchasers  of  municipal 
bonds  by  banking  houses*  of  high  reputation. 

Public  corporate  bodies  and  officer's  are  continually  violating 
the  debt  limits  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  until  cheeked  by  a 
bond  attorney*  Sinee  the  majority  of  these  violations  nevqr 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public^  little  appreciation  is 
had  of  this  particular  service.  Not  only  the  ignorance  of  public 
officials  regarding  the  law,  but  the  differences  in  legal  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  included  in  net  debt,  contribute  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  problem. 

The  small  details  and  technical  requirements  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  civil  bonds  are  more  often  the  cause  of  the  in- 
validity of  an  issue  than  is  any  wilful  act.  The  constant  shift- 
ing of  both  public  officials  and  the  office  staffs  plae^  indi- 
viduals in  charge  who  are  inexperienced  and  unable  to  handle 
the  duties  correctly.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  where 
rejections  are  made  because  of  matters  of  minor  detail  in 


■See  chap,  zxxv^  the  Debt  of  the  Cirll  DlvlsloiL 
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issue,  they  are  errors  of  omission.  This,  of  conrse,  is  not  true 
of  the  larger  and  more  important  legal  considerations.  As  one 
prominent  spe^^ialist  in  munieipal  bonds  stated:  "However,  it 
is  really  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  eonstant  shifting  of  public 
officials,  and  the  fact  that  many  times  they  are  uneducated  and 
under  political  influence,  how  few  mistakes  creep  into  the  issu- 
ance of  municipal  bonds  and  defeat  their  payment.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  average  public  official  and  say  that  so  far  as 
his  dealings  with  us  are  concerned,  he  is  more  than  99  per  cent 
honest" 

The  errors  of  issuance  are  varied*  They  cover,  for  example, 
insufficient  notice  of  election  to  qualified  voters.  The  law  usually 
provides  the  length  of  time  for  such  advertisement,  the  method* 
the  location  of  polling  places,  etc.  These  same  errors  occur  in 
the  notices  of  meetings  of  governing  bodies,  city  councils,  etc., 
held  for  the  purpose  of  a<Iopting  ordinances  relative  to  the 
issuance  of  bonded  indebtedness.  The  failure  to  state  the  rate 
of  interest  in  the  motion  of  the  issuing  body  or  the  omission  of 
the  rate  in  subsexiucnt  documents,  as  well  as,  the  glinting  of  a 
higher  rate  than  allowed  by  the  constitution  or  statute,  havn 
been  held  as  sufficient  reason  for  invalidation.  Errors  in  voting 
on  such  points  as:  time,  manner,  majorities  required  in  the  orig- 
inal corporate  body,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  more  elusive  in  that 
they  are  apt  to  develop  through  *' piece-meal"  legislation  and 
consequently  are  more  difficult  to  check.  Another  error,  though 
one  much  less  commonly  found,  is  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  the  price  where  the  minimum  price,  usually  par, 
is  fixed  by  statute. 

The  issuance  of  bonds  by  a  minor  politiciil  division  for  a 
purpose  not  within  its  jurisdiction  has  been  the  cause  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  defaults  in  the  past.  Powers  of  issae 
recognized  in  some  states  are  cither  not  recognized  or  are  pro- 
hibited in  others.  The  divergence  can  usually  be  based  uj 
what  can  l>e  calleil  private  as  distinct  from  public  purxKNMC^ 
In  some  states  the  constitution  has  been  broadly  enough  inter* 
preted  to  include  many  objects  under  the  heading  of  public 
benefits.  And  still  other  agencies  which  contribute  to  publia^ 
eonvoiience  have  been  accepted  as  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
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minor  civil  divisions  can  authoritatively  issae  bonds  when  not 
prohibited  by  the  state  constitution.  In  all  such  cases  which 
do  not  come  under  the  direct  and  explicit  powers  granted  by 
the  constitution,  the  surest  test  of  their  safety  is  a  court's  deci- 
sion. ''To  the  general  proi>osition  that  municipal  bonds,  to  be 
valid,  must  have  been  issued  for  an  authorized  public  purpose, 
there  is  an  exception  based  upon  the  rule  of  equitable  estopi>eL 
Though  the  enabling  statutes  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  legitimate  public  purposes  only,  a  municipality  issuing  its 
negotiable  bonds  purporting  to  be  for  authorized  purpose,  but, 
in  fact  for  an  unauthorized  purpose  .  .  .  may  be  estopped 
from  denying  their  legality  after  the  securities  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders  for  value.*'*  As  this  latter  con- 
dition must  result  in  a  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  the 
investor  is  not  warranted  in  the  purchasing  of  such  securities 
until  the  test  has  actually  been  made.  As  long  as  the  purpose 
of  the  issue  is  for  the  public  welfare  and  not  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  or  privileges  of  the  state,  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  validity.  For  assurance  that  this  is  the  situation  in  any  par- 
ticular case  we  are  dependent  upon  the  experienced  municipal 
bond  attorney.* 


*W.  H.  Harris,  The  Law  Governing  the  Issuing,  Transfer  and  Col- 
lection of  Municipal  Bonds  (1917),  chap.  iv. 

*For  issues  which  were  prohibited,  the  following  are  interesting: 
Dodge  vs.  Mission  Tp.,  Shawnee  County,  Kan.  107  Fed.  827,  46  C.  0.  A. ; 
Etna  Life  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Pleasant  Township,  10  C.  C.  A.,  62  Fed.  718; 
Cole  &  La  Grange,  113  U.  S.,  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  416,  28  L.  Ed.  896. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  DEBT  OF  THE  ClTlJj  DITISION 

TJie  Funded  DehL — Ob©  of  the  first  questions  raised  by  the 
investor  concerBiiiir  civil  loans  is:  **What  is  the  amount  of  the 
total  debt?"  The  debt  of  any  eivil  division  must  be  viewed  in 
relation  to,  first,  the  wealth  possessed  and  ability  to  pay;  second, 
past  practices  both  in  the  amount  of  debt  carried  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  payments;  and  third,  the  guarantee  or  assurance  in- 
directly expressed  in  the  amount  of  the  existinpr  debt.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  gross  amount  of  indebted* 
ness  is  only  relative  to  the  wealth  possessed  and  the  ability  to 
pay.  For  illustration,  the  resources  in  counties  of  a  similar 
area  and  wealth  may  be  in  the  process  of  active  development  in 
the  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  Or  the  limited  resources  of  t 
county  may  limit  its  possible  development.  This  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  two  prerious  chapters. 

Until  the  European  war,  neither  the  national  nor  state  gov- 
ernments of  the  Unite<i  States  had  any  considerable  debt  out- 
standing. Our  Federal  government  has  been  the  only  western 
nation  which  has  made  any  real  attempt  to  pay  off  its  funded 
debt.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the  funded  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  approximately  one  biUion  dol- 
lars or  $10,50  per  capita,  while  the  lowest  of  any  European 
country  was  $28.45  per  capita  in  Russia  and  the  highest  $159*87 
per  capita  in  France. 

With  probably  the  exception  of  six  or  eight  states  the  total 
amount  of  the  state  debt  is  still  relatively  small.  Rigid  restrie* 
tions  as  to  the  assumption  of  state  debt  have  been  somewhat 
reaiHinsible  for  this,  though  the  larger  influence  has  been  the 
popular  disfavor  with  which  the  increase  in  state  debt  is  viewed. 
The  opposition  to  large  state  indebtedness  is  an  inheritanee  of 
the  panic  of  1837  and  the  constitutional  restrictions  adopted 
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from  1840  to  1850.  ITiider  Southern  leadership  after  the  War 
.of  1812  such  opposition  was  raised  against  Federal  improve- 
ments that  the  states  were  forced  to  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  internal  improvements.  "With  the  payment  of 
the  Federal  debt,  the  disbursement  of  the  Federal  surplus  to 
the  states,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Federal  to 
the  state  banks,  the  growth  of  popxilation,  ete,^  the  states  over- 
developed internal  improvements.  The  result  was  the  whole- 
sale failure  of  these  developments  and  the  erisis  of  1837-38. 
The  stringency  and  defalcations  growing  out  of  this  fa  Our  e  of 
internal  improvements  brought  a  very  strong  demand  for  debt 
limitations  and  restrictions.  Though  debt  repudiations  did  not 
cease  till  the  final  extinction  of  the  *' carpet-bag"  governments, 
the  cheek  to  large  state  debts  was  decisive  and  for  the  last  half 
century  state  issuer  have  played  a  very  minor  role.  But  will 
state  debts  continue  on  the  decrease  while  the  debts  of  munici- 
palities increase? 

The  assertion  that  state  expenditures  will  tend  to  decrease 
as  compared  to  the  growth  of  municipal  expenditures  is  based 
on  the  actual  decrease  of  the  state  per  capita  debt  since  1890, 
But  the  functions  that  the  states  are  again  beginning  to  assume 
are  increasing  their  indebtedness  for  permanent  improvements. 
The  experience  of  the  Western  states  in  the  last  twenty  years 
would  seem  to  warrant  this  asvsumption.  For  illustration,  stat© 
expenditures  in  1902  were  $186,000,000;  today  they  are  nearly 
$500,000,000,  though  allowance  must  be  made  for  increased  costs. 

Beginning  with  1885  the  expenditures,  especially  of  Western 
states,  have  been  increased  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools,  state  universities,  and  institutions  for  the  care  of 
delinquents  and  defectives,  and  departments  of  health,  educa^ 
tion,  labor,  railways,  public  utilities,  etc.  The  increase  of  the 
sentiment  against  large  state  indebtedness  is  still  very  strong. 
However,  it  will  not  be  large  during  the  next  decade,  though  it 
is  decidedly  on  the  increase*  Consequently  state  indebtedness 
is  not  yet  a  relatively  large  factor  or  influence  in  the  general 
investment  market.  This  small  amount  of  indebtedness,  if 
present  tendencies  continue,  is  certain  to  be  greatly  increased. 
The  condition  of  state  indebtedness  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
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that  sixteen  states  have  practically  no  bonded  debt  outstanding. 
Six  states  have  no  funded  debt  of  any  kind  excepting  where  the 
owners  of  small  amounts  past  due  cannot  be  found.  Three 
states  have  no  outstanding  debt,  if  we  exclude  the  old  obliga- 
tions that  are  not  recognized  by  these  states.  The  funded  debt 
of  eight  states  is  not  held  by  the  public  but  by  the  departments 
in  the  state/  Kentucky  might  be  considered  by  some  to  have  a 
funded  debt,  but,  **The  educational  bonds  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  debt  of  the  state.  They  are  irredeemable;  the  fund 
is  inviolate  .  .  .  interest  drawn  by  them  is  provided  for  out 
of  the  revenue  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  annu- 
ally." Michigan  also  might  be  put  in  the  third  class  as  the  so- 
called  state  trust  fund  is  eonsidcrefl  a  misnomer  since  the 
interest  paid  on  this  fund  for  educational  purposes  is  raised  by 
taxation.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  these  states  are 
free  from  all  indebtedness,  for  some  of  them  have  a  large 
floating  debt. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  powers  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  states  makes  any  general  comparison  of  financial 
data  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  states.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  county  debts,  and  any  comparison  of  county 
debts,  must  be  based  upon  the  exclusivenc^s  or  inelusiveneds 
of  the  debt  creating  power  of  the  political  division  within  the 
county  *s  boundaries.  This  latter  topic  is  discussed  at  greater 
length  under  Real  and  Net  Debt. 

The  increase  in  the  funded  debt  of  city  governments  has 
been  more  phenomenal  than  that  of  any  other  civil  division 
having  the  power  to  create  debt.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
the  functions  which  a  city  fulfills  for  the  community  are  numer- 
oua  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  a  state 
would  he  sufficient  to  account  for  a  large  part  of  this  debt.  But 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
expansion  in  the  duties  which  every  department  of  a  city  has 
had  to  assume  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  its  people*    In  some 


The  most  recent  carreot  cheek  upon  these  stati?^  can  be  eftally  m- 
enred  in  the  Stnte  and  CHy  Supptement  of  the  Vommtrdisl  and  Finantial 
Chronicle,  With  tht'  ehiinirp  and  tncTt^metc^^hi  atjite  aniinrinir.  ehiinceii  ir* 
now  taking  place  lu  thv*  attitude  of  states  toward  aBauailng  funded  deht 
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instances  eities  have  secured  special  legislative  relief  authorizing 
special  class  bonds  for  the  purchase  or  development  of  muni- 
cipally owned  and  operated  utilities  or  similarly  needed  im- 
provements. 

In  much  of  the  agitation  concerning  this  incr<^se  in  city  in- 
debtedness, the  increasing?  ability  to  pay  its  debts  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  Paster  than  the  increasing  expenditures  has  been 
the  developments  in  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  city.  While  no 
one  can  well  defend  extravagance — 'why  should  the  investor  be 
filled  with  apprehension  as  long  as  the  power  to  pay  increases? 
When  the  growth  of  expenditures  overreaches  the  increase  in 
income — then  may  the  situation  be  viewed  with  real  apprehen- 
sion* 

Other  Debts, — ^A  mere  statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  a 
state  is  misleading,  A  large  amount  of  floating  debt,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  funded  debt,  may  be  carried  forward  from  year 
to  year,  thus  placing  upon  the  political  division  an  even  more 
burdensome  debt  than  if  it  were  all  in  funded  form.  In  other 
words,  it  might  well  be  called  a  ** permanent-floating  debt." 
This  floating  debt  appears  in  various  forms,  ranging  from  the 
current  receivables  to  the  longer  term  warrants  and  the  so- 
ealled  interest-bearing  obligations.*  The  so-ealled  contingent 
obligations  would  also  be  classed  under  this  heading. 

The  decision  of  the  court  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  and 
only  safe  test  as  to  the  legal  position  and  security  of  either 
eontingent  issues  or  special  assessment  issues  which  have  been 
questioned.  In  the  use  of  special  assessment  obligations,  most  of 
the  state  courts  have  made  them  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
property  benefited  within  the  special  assessment  district. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  view.  Illinois, 
for  example,  through  its  court  deeisions  does  not  permit  debts  of 
special  districts  to  become  a  liability  of  either  a  county  or 
municipality,    Kansas  by  statute  has  made  them  a  direct  obli- 


*Some  of  the  special  nss^essment  issues  also  might  well  be  placed  In 
the  latter  Hst,  The  Treasury  tlepnrfmeiit  for  example  does  not  exempt 
certain  special  aaaessuients  of  districts  created  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  city  or  town  snch  as  paving  or  sewer  secnrtties.  The  Treasury 
department  on  the  other  hand  does  reco ionize  drainage,  road  and  levee 
districta  when  they  are  subdivislona  of  the  state. 
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gation  of  the  municipality  within  which  they  are  created,  if  the 
issuing  district  defaults.  This  gives  them  a  decided  market 
advantage. 

During  the  eariy  development  of  a  number  of  counties,  town- 
ships, and  municipalities,  the  eagerness  to  secure  internal  im- 
provements, and  especially  transportation,  caused  a  few  com- 
munities to  guarantee  either  the  principal  and  interest,  or  both, 
of  the  bonds  of  private  corporations.*  These  ill-advised  bonds 
were  issued  under  the  stimulus  of  the  first  wave  of  prosperity 
which  comes  to  every  new  community,  before  it  has  adjusted  it- 
self to  the  slower  and  more  normal  rate  of  growth  of  later  de- 
velopment. Many  of  these  ''paper-created"  cities,  some  of 
which  never  exceeded  a  village  in  size,  soon  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  abnormal  burden  they  had  assumed  in  guaranteeing  these 
bonds  and  a  number  were  actually  repudiated.  Where  these 
issues  are  still  alive,  whether  the  corporation  continues  to  exist 
or  not,  they  must  be  counted  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  fixed 
indebtedness  of  the  issuing  civil  division.  Fortunately  these 
conditions  seldom  arise  excepting  in  very  rare  instances.  But 
despite  the  rare  exception  of  these  issues,  some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  give  them  undue  importance. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  public  utility,  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase  by  a  municipal  corporation,  has  outstanding 
bonded  indebtedness  which  the  municipal  corporation  assumes 
and  expects  to  pay.  Such  bonds,  without  question,  should  be 
ruled  as  obligations  of  the  municipality,  but  such  procedure  does 
not  involve  the  odium  of  a  municipality's  guarantee  of  bonds 
of  private  corporations  in  which  the  city  has  no  interest.  The 
former  is  a  revenue  producing  property  of  the  municipality,  but 
in  the  latter  case  neither  the  property  nor  the  income  there- 
from accrues  to  the  city  as  compensation  for  its  guaranty.  In- 
stances of  bonds  issued  for  assistance  of  private  corporations 
are  rare,  and  do  not  find  a  ready  market  with  responsible 
dealers. 


'Some  authorities  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  guaranteed 
or  indorsed  bond  and  the  straight  railroad  aid.  While  this  technical 
distinction  must  be  recognized,  if  the  former  must  be  met  by  the  in- 
dorser,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  direct  obligation. 
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The  Actual  Debt  Per  Capita. — The  actual  amount  of  the 
ciril  debt  which  any  one  taxpayer  must  pay  is  his  pro  rata 
share  levied  by  the  uatioB,  state  and  all  minor  political  divisioBS 
thereof  in  which  he  lives.  A  citizen  of  Chicago,  for  example,  is 
subject  to  his  share  of  the  Federal,  state  and  city  indebtedness, 
as  well  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  same  twenty  separate  tax 
lewing  districts  in  which  he  may  have  property  or  of  which 
he  may  be  a  resident/  As  a  consequence  the  pro  rated  share  of 
either  the  national  or  state  debt  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  debt  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  Considering  this,  it  is 
apparent  how  meaningless  the  mere  statement  of  the  general  or 
funded  debt  of  a  county,  township,  city,  or  special  tax  district 
may  be.  No  conclusions  should  ever  be  drawn  of  the  debt  of 
any  one  of  these  civil  units,  unless  the  combined  funded  and 
contingent  debts  of  all  the  tax  jurisdictions  to  which  the  par- 
ticular community  may  be  subject  are  given. 

The  determination  of  the  indebtedness  of  any  one  of  the 
civil  jurisdictions  in  a  state  can  he  illustrated  by  a  discussion 
of  the  real  debt  of  the  county.  The  direct  debt  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  political  division  known  as  the  county,  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  debt  of  all  minor  civil  divisions  included  in  the  same 
geographical  area.  The  direct  debt,  however,  of  the  county  ma: 
be  of  little  significanee  when  compared  to  the  total  per  capita 
debt  of  the  same  geographical  area  as  the  county.  Again,  the 
funded  debt  of  the  counties  of  some  of  the  Middle  Western 
states  will  make  a  very  unfavorable  showing  w^hen  compared 
with  the  county  debts  of  such  states  as  New  Hampshire.  A 
comparison  of  state  debt^s  on  a  per  capita  basis  will  be  most 
favorable  to  the  Western  states. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  purposes  for  which  a  tax 
or  a  funded  obligation  can  be  assumed  within  the  borders  of 
one  state  is  well  exemplified  in  the  financing  of  public  roads 
and  highways.    Under  the  present  law,  counties  in  Mississippi 


*A  coDstltutlonal  amendment  now  fortunately  provides  that  the 
debt  limit  of  thp  city  ahall  include  the  debt  of  all  other  civil  districts 
within  the  JurUdiction  of  the  city  Umits.  The  situation  will  unques- 
tionably vsoon  be  cban^eil  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
(now  before  the  constitutional  convention  of  1920). 
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can  issue  bonds  for  road  pui'poses/  while  in  Rhode  Island  the 
state  finances  all  road  improvements.  Fifteen  states*  which 
have  wholly  or  in  part  built  roads  also  give  either  counties  or 
other  minor  civil  divisions  the  privilege  to  issue  bonds  for  road 
purposes.  All  road  financing  in  Texas  is  done  through  the 
county,  while  Ohio's  roads  may  be  paid  for  by  any  one  or  aU 
of  the  following  districts  combined;  namely,  state,  county, 
to\^Tiship,  or  special  road  district. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  bond  issue  of  a  minor 
division  may  become  a  partial  or  indirect  obligation  of  the 
county.  The  degree  of  certainty  of  its  being  a  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  county  correspondingly  effects  not  only  the  amount 
of  the  county's  direct  debt  but  the  price  of  the  securit}**  Now 
this  influence  must  not  be  confused  by  the  uninitiated  in  civil 
finance  with  that  exerted  on  the  price  of  county  securities  by 
cities  within  a  county.  In  the  latter  the  effect  is  exactly  the 
opposite  to  what  it  is  in  the  former,  tending  to  lower  the  rates 
of  all  securities  within  the  county. 

If  doubt  exists  in  this  respect  as  to  the  classification  of  any 
improvement  bonds,  such  as  road  bonds,  a  reference  to  the  court 
decisions  of  the  locality  will  soon  indicate  the  certainty  or 
uncertainty  of  the  security  holders'  direct  claims  on  the  county. 
As  these  decisions  are  made  by  state  courts,  some  slight  differ- 
ences  at  least  must  be  expected  among  the  decisions  of  dif- 
ferent states,  though  in  most  instances  it  is  not  very  marked. 
But  in  civil  loans,  where  the  risk  is  supposedly  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  a  low  rate  of  return  is  received,  the  fluctuation 
of  even  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  in  the  rate  of 
return  is  of  importance  to  the  purchaser. 

The  difference  between  the  total  debt  and  the  direct  debt  of 
the  coiinty  is»  with  few  exceptions,  the  greatest  in  metropolitan 
counties.  But  the  direct  per  capita  county  debt  of  the  popu- 
lation outside  of  the  city,  while  normally  larger,  in  a  few^  in- 
stances is  lower  if  the  city  is  entirely  separated  politically  from 
the  county.    This  again  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  close  study 
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of  the  animal  tax  of  the  county  before  any  final  deductions  are 
made  as  to  the  importance  of  the  funded  debt. 

The  Net  Debt. — The  distinction  between  the  direct  debt  of  a 
particular  civil  division,  and  the  actual  debt  per  inhabitant  to 
the  state  and  its  various  subdivisions  having  been  made,  the 
net  debt  as  distinct  from  the  gross  debt  must  next  be  obtained. 
As  for  obtaining  the  net  debt  from  the  financial  statements  of 
the  state,  the  task  is  relatively  simple. 

With  the  minor  divisions  of  the  state,  the  matter  is  much 
more  complicated.  Lack  of  similarity  in  jurisdictions  and  func- 
tions and  differences  in  the  nomenclature  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  determining  what  shall  be  included  in  the  debt  of  these  divi- 
sions. Having  ascertaine<J  the  meaning  and  limitations  of  these 
latter  factors,  the  work  of  determining  the  net  debt  of  the  minor 
divisions  presents  two  problems;  first,  what  items  must  be  in- 
eluded  and  what  items  excluded  in  the  statement  of  a  civil 
division  in  order  to  secure  a  true  estimate  of  the  net  debt? 
Second,  w^hat  debt  or  debts  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  shall 
be  added  or  detached  to  obtain  the  total  debt  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  same  group  of  citizens?  In  the  first  ease  the  city, 
town,  and  village  are  more  especially  affected,  because  of  the 
character  of  the  items  likely  to  be  included  or  excluded  in  the 
indebtedness.  Particular  stress  should  be  given  to  the  amount 
of  floating  debt  and  perhaps  the  general  items  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Also  consideration  should  be  given  to  such  muni- 
eipally  owneil  properties  as  are  productive  of  net  income  over 
the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  etc.  In  the  various  items 
included  in  these  two  classifications  are  included  the  items  over 
which  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  arise,  especially  in 
court  decisions,*  t,  e.,  what  shall  be  included  in  the  municipal 
debt.  When  the  net  debt  of  the  individual  civil  unit  is  cor- 
rectly determined,  it  is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  obtain  the 
total  debt  to  which  any  one  of  the  overlapping  jurisdictions  is 
subject*    Moreover  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  floating 


'Folaoni  vs.  Ninety-six,  im  U.  S.  611 ;  Fallbrooli  Irrigation.  District 
vs.  Bradley,  im  IL  S.  112;  Town  of  DaHliigton  vb.  Atlantic  Trust  Co.» 
10  C.  C.  A.  28,  08  Fefl.  840.  Cases  iu  wlilch  purpose  was  not  considered 
public;  Do<lKe  vs.  Mission  Tp.,  Shawnee  County,  Kan.,  107  Fed.  827; 
Pleasant  Tp.  vs,  Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  138  U.  S,  67. 
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ddbti  the  length  of  time  that  this  debt  has  been  oatst&Dding 
ihaiild  h%  knonm. 

Wbera  the  property  menring  the  obligation  is  self-sustaining, 
there  seems  an  little  justification  for  including  it  as  a  part  of 
the  debt  of  the  municipality,  as  there  is  in  including  the  debt 
of  a  privately  owned  public  utility.  If  the  debts  of  this  prop* 
erty  are  deducted,  it  should  be  made  certain  that  the  property 
is  self-fruKttaining.  If  the  property  is  not  self-sustaining,  even 
where  the  rourt  or  a  statute  allows  a  deduction  of  any  specific 
debt  which  in  a  general  obligation  of  the  city,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  Rfiancing  a  public  utility,  such  indebtedness  should, 
of  course,  ht'  fiik*'ri  into  consideration  in  the  debt  statement. 
If  this  wore  not  done,  the  municipal  Rtatement  would  be  an 
incorrect  expoNition  of  the  city's  finances^  as  the  interest  on 
HUf'h  indebtc*lncHs,  or  mich  portion  as  is  not  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  public  service  property,  would  necessarily  be 
met  by  the  levy  of  a  direct  tax  on  the  general  property  of 
the  community.  Debts  created  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
city  owned  and  operated  watcr-service  plants,  electric  light  and 
giis  pbiiits  are  the  form  of  funded  indebtetlness  most  often 
exehitied  by  state  constitutions,  statutes  or  court  decisions,  as 
part  of  the  debt  of  the  municipality. 

Ddit  RfiitricHans,— The  restriction  or  limitation  of  civil  debt 
is  ftccomplishetl  directly  in  three  wa%^:  (1)  by  constitutional 
restrictions;  (2)  by  court  decisions,  and  (3)  by  statutory  re- 
Rtrictions.  Any  complete  treatment  of  the  statutes  and  court 
decisions  of  civil  debt  is  impractical  and  a  complete  legal  train- 
ing  is  ntmost  essential  for  an  understanding  of  court  decisions, 
so  intricate  are  the  discriminations  of  the  law.  Constitutional 
restrictions  can  be  summarised  with  some  degree  of  complete- 
nessi  and  understanding. 

The  chief  constitutional  I'estrictions  of  the  states  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The  states,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
can  raise  an  unlimited  amount  to  repel  invasions  and  supprev 
insurrections.  States,  however,  have  seldom  ever  raised  fimds 
under  this  provision,  (2)  The  purposes  for  which  the  common* 
wealths  oftii  borrow  aro  usually  specifically  stated.  (3)  The 
QQUtltiitioii  iMnaUy  regnlates  the  issue  of  bonds  for  deficits  and 
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extraordinary  purposes,  and  a  specified  vote  is  also  requiredi 
as  in  number  2.  (4)  The  state  can  neither  own  stocks  in,  nor 
loan  its  credit  to  a  private  corporation,  and  a  legislative  act 
authorizing  such  purchase  would  be  contradictory  to  the 
state  constitution.  (5)  The  legislatures  are  prohibited  from 
enacting  laws  assuming  indebtedness  above  a  certain  amount, 
or  incurring  indebtaliiess  for  internal  improvements  except 
under  constitutional  regulations  and  then  for  only  a  brief 
period.* 

The  most  common  regulation  found  among  the  state  con- 
stitutions is  the  requirement  of  a  popular  vote  before  a  funded 
loan  above  a  certain  amount  can  be  made  by  the  state.'  A  few 
states,  as  Wisconsin,  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  have  no  restrictions  of 
any  kind  on  their  state  indebtedness.  Where  no  restriction  is 
placed  on  temporary  loans  for  extraordinary  purposes,*  it  might, 
as  has  been  experienced,  offset  the  value  of  funded  debt  limita- 
tions. It  does,  however,  relieve  the  embarrassment  that  a  few 
states  would  experience  if  forced  to  raise  funds  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  if  the  legality  of  the  issue  is  to  be  pre- 
served. It  is  undoubtedly  well  to  have  a  fixed  amount  for  tern* 
porary  loans  to  prevent  possible  extravagance,  but  the  elastic 
privilege  of  an  unlimited  amount  when  approved  by  popular 
vote  for  extraordinary  purposes,  as  in  Kansas,  is  carrying  the 
privilege  to  an  extreme.    On  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  of 

^MSsaotirl  Urn  Its  borrowing:  for  temporary  debt  a  to  two  years  [Con- 
stitution (18T5>.  Art.  n\.  Sec,  44]. 

^Popular  vote  for  increasing  debts  above  a  certain  minlmnm  is  re- 
quired, for  example,  by  the  constitutions  of  Canfornia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  RhtKle  Island. 

'Delaware,  Indiana.  Nortb  Cfimlina.  ^onth  rarollna.  Vir^nla.  and 
West  Viriflnia  have  no  limit  tlxed  in  ttieir  eonstitntlons  for  temporary 
loans.  Arkansas,  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  have  no  provisions 
of  any  kind,  and  Colorado,  Idaho  atid  Wyoming  have  special  provisions 
that  automatically  regulate  the  amnrint.  AH  other  states  have  some 
fixed  limitation  or  special  regulation  of  the  amounts  of  temporary 
loans  that  may  be  issued.  It  misht  be  said,  however,  that  while  Louis* 
iana  ref|Uires  no  vote  it  does  require  a  constitutional  amendment,  giv- 
ing power  to  tlie  legislature  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  securities  which 
ure  state  otiligations.  and  as  a  change  in  the  constitution  must  be  had 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  it  really  operates  as  though  the  particular  issue 
bad  been  directly  voted  upon.    This  is  Irne  of  other  states. 
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$50,000  for  temporary  loans  in  Oregon,  for  example,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  even  the  salaries  of  its  officials.  A  few 
stat^  have  specific  regulations  as  to  the  duration/  as  well  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  loans. 

The  constitutional  rcf^ulatinn  of  the  duration  of  fixed  debts 
has  no  common  basis.  It  runs  from  a  maximum  of  ten  years  in 
Minnesota,  to  seventy-five  years  in  California,  and  '*when  due" 
in  Kansas,'  and  South  Dakota*  Where  amendments  affecting 
state  indebtedness  have  been  made  to  constitutions,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  increase  the  duration.  Not  a  few  states  have 
avoided  these  time  reflations  by  the  refunding  of  old  issues  a9 
they  fall  due.  This  is  now  quite  possible  as  the  period  of  renewab* 
even  in  rej^rulated  states,  is  quite  flexible.  A  fixed  as  well  as 
a  moderate  period  of  duration  does  have  the  advantage  af  the 
readjustment  of  the  loan  to  new  statute  regulations  and  the 
chang^es  in  interest  rates.  The  remaining  important  constitu- 
tional regulations  are  fairly  uniform  and  space  will  not  permit 
a  discussion  of  them. 

The  number  of  states  possessing  constitutional  limitations 
of  municipal  debt  is  in  excess  of  those  having  legislative  restric- 
tion, though  increased  restrictions  are  found  in  almost  all  states 
which  have  any  form  of  constitutional  control.  In  nine  states 
this  power  of  limitation  is  given  over  to  the  legislative  bodies.' 
In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  for  example,  the  control  of 
debt  issues  is  given  in  the  municipal  charter.  This  is  also  true 
of  a  number  of  to\*Tis  in  other  states  incorporated  under  old 
charters  by  special  legislative  acts.  Marjiand  still  clings  to  the 
old  archaic  form  of  a  special  legislative  act  for  every  issue  oiade, 


*The  foUowinu  states  have  f«i>eciftc  re«ni1ntloDfl  Koveniiuff  the  dara- 
tlon  of  fixed  debts:  CaUfornla  (Tft  years!,  Colorado  (lo  to  IT*},  Idaho 
(20),  Iowa  (20),  Konaas  (when  due).  Kentucky  (30).  Maryland  il^\, 
MlDiienota  (10).  Mi»»tmrl  (13K  Nevada  (20 1,  New  Jersey  (35).  Nrw 
York  (50).  North  CaroHna  (30i,  Oklahoma  (2ri).  South  Carolina  (iO), 
South  Dakota  (when  due)^  Washington  (20) »  West  Yirgtota  (20),  and 
Wisconsin  (20). 

Th]R  Uniit  can  as  In  some  other  states  tie  fixed  hy  the  Icftislmtitre 
and  this  power  has  always  been  exerciseil  where  given  (KansAS^  Con* 
stltutlon.  Art.  XII,  Sec.  f.). 

*New  Ilaniiishlre  (Abbott's.  Law9  of  Fubtic  SecuritieM,  p,  9e2> 
Kansas  (Constitution  Art.  XII.  Bee.  f»)  are  examples  of  Ii^sUitJT^ 
trol. 
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a  condition  which  necessitates  the  examination  of  eaeh  statute 
authorizing  the  loan. 

The  most  common  basis  of  reijtriction  is  that  which  limits  the 
debt  to  a  ratio  of  the  assessed  valuation.  A  comparison  of  the 
obligations  of  two  or  more  states  on  this  basis,  as  suggested  in  a 
previous  chapter,  may  be  quite  misleading.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  previously  stated,  if  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  rate  of 
assessment  be  known,  the  market  value  can  be  easily  computed. 
For  practical  purposes  this  is  all  that  is  wanted,  for  the  check 
can  then  be  made  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  debt  by  use 
of  ratios. 

Professor  Horace  Secrist  says  in  criticism  of  this  standard 
of  debt  limitation  that:  ''Constitutional  restrictions  based  upon 
the  assessed  value  of  property  are  imposed  to  prevent  public 
credit  being  abused.  But  if  property  is  under-assessed,  then 
the  use  of  credit  is  prevented  to  the  degree  of  the  under-assess- 
ment  even  when  a  policy  of  deficit  financiering  is  justified,  and 
also  when  the  debt  limit  in  reality  has  not  been  reached  when  it 
is  measured  in  terras  of  actual  property  value.  To  make  the 
borrowing  power  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of 
property  answers  only  half  of  the  problem,  and  this  part  in  an 
unscientific  manner.  Borrowing  is  a  necessary  financial  device 
for  public  corporations  to  employ.  It  is  liable  to  abuse,  how- 
ever, and  needs  to  be  regulated,  but  regulation  must  not  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  willingness  or  ability  of  local  as- 
sessors to  correctly  or  uniformly  e%'aluate  property, *'* 

The  evil  results  of  a  too  narrow  or  rigid  limitation  by  con- 
stitution or  statute  are  reflected  in  the  forced  amendments 
that  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  give  relief  to  a  munici- 
pality. Within  reasonable  limits  this  over-ruling  of  a  restric- 
tion by  extending  special  favor  may  be  justified,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  it  is  bad.  South  Carolina  has  without  question 
made  the  greatest  abuse  in  the  past  of  these  specially  granted 
privileges  of  evading  the  debt  limit,* 

Refunding  of  municipal  issues  is  generally  not  permitted, 


*  Horace  Secrist*  An  Economic  AnalyHs  of  the  Conaiitutional  ReitrUy 
fiona  Upon  Fitblic  Indehfedne,Hn  in  the  United  States   (1914).  p,  87, 
*See  Code  Luics  uf  iSoutb  OaroUjia  (1912)  vol,  11,  (».  032  aud  otliers. 
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though  in  some  states  an  issue  may  be  refunded  for  a  few  spe- 
cified purposes.  As  a  general  practice,  however,  this  is  neither 
a  sound  nor  a  conservative  niethoil  of  financing  where  the  funds 
have  not  been  used  for  revenue  producing  purpose.' 

One  of  the  more  recent  restrictions  of  municipal  funded 
debt,  limits  the  municipality  to  making*  issues  for  certain 
designated  purposes.  These  purposes  are  now  principally  eon- 
fined  to  what  may  be  termed  public  affairs  as  distinct  from 
individual  or  private  corporation  affairs.  They  include  such 
enterprises  as  courthouses,  county  and  city  buildings,  bridges* 
Jails,  roads,  school  houses,  fire  stations,  sewers,  and  other  forms 
of  municipalized  public  utilities.  It  is  still  possible  in  certain 
states  for  a  political  division  to  make  an  issue  for  certain  pur- 
poseSy  as  for  example,  municipalities  in  Nebraska  may  issue 
bonds  to  assist  railroads  or  other  private  internal  improve- 
meots,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
municipality/  The  majority  of  states,  however,  forbid  issuing 
bonds  for  such  purposes. 

As  to  specific  control  of  debt,  four  statCvS  limit  debt  in  rela- 
tion to  tho  current  income ;  Utah*  and  Wyoming*  not  to  exceed 
the  current  taxes  of  the  current  yc^r  except  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  and  California*  and  Idaho'  not  to  exceed  the  income 
and  revenue  for  the  current  year  except  by  a  two-thirds  vot« 
of  the  people,  Massachusetts  now  requires  tliat  all  current  ob- 
ligations of  municipalities,  etc.,  shall  be  certified  in  order  to 
avoid  over-issue/    This  is  a  method  of  control  which  might  well 


*VeriDoiit  is  an  inustratJon  of  a  state  aUowioft  refunding  for  cer- 
tain imrposes.    See  Fublic  Staiutett  (1900)  chap,  clvii- 

'Alou^r  with  the  purpose  of  if&ue  a  ileAitite  restricttOD  is  aometliiici 
put  on  the  duration,  though  more  often  there  i»  no  definite  relation 
between  them,  as  is  later  referred  to  under  the  topic  of  the  Duration 
of  the  Loan. 

*See  Nebraska  Ckmsatution.  Art  XII»  Sea  2,  and  also  Reviat^l 
Statutes  (1915),  Sec,  5. 

•Constitution,  Art  XXTV,  Sec.  3, 

•Constitution.  Art  XVI,  Sec  4.  

Hloiiadtution.  Art.  XI*  f^ec.  1& 

*0(MWlltution,  Art  VI It  Sec.  8.  _ 

*See  Aontial  reports  on  the  Stattsttcft  of  Municipal  Ftnaneea  of  Ifa^- 
aacfauaetta:  m^  also  Charles  F.  Gettemy.  the  New  Massacbnactta  Lc^s* 
Istlon  Beimlttliiip  Municipal  Indebtedness,  Nat,  Uunidpct  flev,,  vol.  Hi, 
p^BBMOZ  (1914). 
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be  adopted  by  all  states.  Effectively  administered,  it  should 
work  as  an  automatic  check  to  over^issue. 

Like  the  state,  the  minor  political  divisions  of  the  state  can 
borrow  for  certain  stipulated  reasons  set  forth  by  state  con- 
stitution or  statute.  The  more  common  of  these  restrictions 
regulate:  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  relation  to  assessed  valua- 
tion; the  tax  rate  in  relation  to  debt;  the  refunding  of  out- 
standing issues ;  the  purposes  of  issue ;  the  relation  and  amount 
of  funded  debt  to  current  debt;  the  duration,  the  payment;* 
the  inclusion  or  exemption  of  the  debt  of  revenue  producing 
utilities  owned  by  the  municipality  from  the  total  debt  of  the 
municipality;  and  the  referendum  required  before  a  funded 
debt  can  be  made  legal.  In  addition  to  this,  the  municipal 
governments  are  required  in  most  instances  to  levy  a  tax  at  the 
time  of  the  issue,  sufficient  to  provide  sums  in  each  of  the 
following  years  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  at 
maturity,'  Such  a  pledge  by  the  issuing  municipal  authorities 
can  be  compelled  by  mandamus  proceedings. 

The  most  recent  development  in  constitutional  restrictions 
has  been  the  exclusion  of  public  utility  debts  as  a  part  of  the 
indebtedness  of  municipalities;  the  more  numerous  of  these 
exclusions  are  debts  incurred  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance 
or  extension  of  public  service  water  plants.  Virginia'  has  pro- 
vided  a  most  important  qualification  in  requiring  that  water- 
plants  be  self-sustaining,  and  in  addition  setting  aside  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bonds 
at  maturity.  For  greater  effectiveness,  provisions  should  be 
made  guaranteeing  to  these  enterprises  such  rates  as  will  allow 
them  to  be  self-sustaining;  otherwise  they  put  upon  the  tax- 
payer an  added  debt  burden. 

Virginians  constitutional  provisions  governing  the  original 
issue,  amply  protect  the  community  and  the  investor  at  the 
time  of  issue,  but  it  is  during  the  subsequent  period  that  these 
enterprises  may  resolve  themselves  into  an  increased  burden  on 


*See  discussion  of  Duration  and  Payment  in  subsequent  topic, 
•New  York  Constttiitlon  1894,  Amended  1900,  Art.  VIII.  S!ec.  10. 
•Constitution   (1902  >,  Se<^.  127;  see  also  Michigan's  interesting  pro- 

vision  for  the   piirrhase  of   public  utilities,   PubMc  Acts  of   MidUgaa 

(1000),  chap,  278,  Sec,  26. 
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the  community.  Though  the  investor  is  fully  protected  by  the 
loan  becoming  a  general  obligation  of  the  municipality,  as  a 
matter  of  sound  investment,  the  '^corporation  plant'*  should 
be  completely  maintained. 

The  New  York  amendment  of  1909  to  its  constitution  treats 
of  these  exemptions  with  far  greater  coniplcteuess;*  **for  a 
public  improvement  owoed  or  to  be  owned  by  the  city  which 
yields  to  the  city  current  net  revenue,  after  making  any  neces- 
sary allowances  for  repairs  and  maintenance  for  which  the  city 
is  liable,  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  said  debt  and  of  the  annual 
installments  necessary  for  its  amortization,  may  be  excluded  in 
ascertaining  the  power  of  said  city  to  become  otherwise  in* 
debted,  provided,  that  a  sinking  fund  for  its  amortization  shall 
have  been  established  and  maintained  and  that  the  indebtedneaa 
shall  not  he  so  excluded  during  any  period  of  time  when  the 
revenue  aforesaid  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  equal  the  said  inter- 
est and  amortization  installments,  and  except  further  than  any 
indebtedness  heretofore  incurred  by  the  city  of  New  York  for 
any  rapid  transit  or  dock  investments  may  be  so  excluded  pro- 
portionally to  the  extent  to  which  the  current  net  revenue 
received  by  said  city  therefrom  shall  meet  the  interest  and 
amortization  installments  therefore,  provided  that  any  increase 
in  the  debt  incurring  power  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  shall 
result  from  the  exclusion  of  debts  heretofore  incurred  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  properties 
to  be  used  for  rapid  transit  or  dock  purposes/'  Oklahoma^  next 
to  New  York  and  Virginia,  has  proceeded  the  furthest  in  the 
exemption  of  the  debt  of  self-supporting  properties  of  munici- 
palities. States  exempting  municipal  public  utility  debt  from 
taxation  are  Oklahoma,'  Arizona.'  Montana/  New  Mexico,*  North 
Dakota/  South  Dakota,'  Utah,'  Washington/  and  Wyommg.** 

»Ni?w  York  Constltutioiu  IStH,  Aiueuded  IfiOO,  Art,  Vtll.  Sec  10. 
•CoOitJfiitlon,  nK»l.  J^ec  225. 
KJonstltutlou,  n^n.  Art.  IX,  Scc  8. 

H3QQ«tlttnioti,  IHsii,  Art.  XIII.  gee.  fl  (Amount  not  stated). 
H3<»DftUtutton,  1011.  Art.  IX,  Sec  IB. 
^CoDffUttition,  1S80.  Seo.  183. 
'C^MtltiitJon.  1S80.  Art.  xni,  Sec.  4, 
HJOMlJtiificm.  IWKS,  Art.  XIV,  Sci%  4, 
KXyiiytftutton,  IK'^I,  Art,  VHI.  Soc.  6, 
••Caiwtltutlou.  1880,  Art.  XVI,  8«c  5. 
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Most  bond  issues  of  the  civil  divisions  of  a  state  must  receive 
the  referendum  of  th(^  voters  of  the  political  division.  Twelve 
states  require  this  for  all  bonds  before  they  can  be  issued. 
Seven  states  require  this  vote  on  issues  above  a  certain  amount. 
Others  meet  this  requirement  by  signed  petitions.  The  number 
of  votes  or  si^atures  required  on  these  petitions  is  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  property  owners  within  the 
minor-political  division  who  are  recipients  of  the  benefits  of 
the  bond  issues. 

Duraiiofi  of  the  Funded  Debt, — Lastly,  an  important  prob- 
lem in  the  pajmient  of  debt  is  the  duration  of  the  loan.  No 
important  study  of  the  effect  of  duration  of  municipal  bonds 
in  the  United  States  upon  price  has  ever  been  made,  and  the 
difficulty  of  divorcing  it  from  other  influences  would  probably 
make  it  difficult  to  establish  any  definite  conclusions.  There  is 
a  wealth  of  material  upon  the  whole  subject  of  municipal  bonds 
which  has  never  been  touched,  but  which  we  shall  eventually  be 
forced  to  study.  The  irredeemable  loans  formerly  used  by 
European  countries  have  never  met  with  favor  in  this  country. 
We  have  always  been  a  debt  paying  country;  hence  irredeem* 
able  loans  need  not  be  given  any  consideration.  Maximum 
limits  should  be  placed  upon  all  loans,  though  some  elasticity 
should  be  permitted  below  this  maximum  limit.  Neither  should 
the  same  duration  be  applied  to  all  loans.  Certain  types  of 
improvements  of  even  the  same  character  will  vary  in  the  extent 
of  their  lives  in  the  same  city  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  used.  Consequently,  the  maximum  term  for  these 
securities  enacted  by  law  should  be  less  than  the  term  of  the 
improvement. 

England's  precedence,  in  this  regard,  is  an  excellent  guide 
for  us  to  follow."  An  effort  has  been  made  in  its  regulations 
to  make  adaptation  of  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  loan  to 
the  life  of  the  utility.  The  periods  vary  from  ten  to  sixty  years 
and  are  determined  by  a  Local  Government  Board  provided 


^Horace  Secrlst,  An  Economic  AnaJifsiM  of  the  Comfitutianaf  Re^ 
tttririions  Upon  PuUle  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States  (1914). 
pp.  112  115,  (8ee  also  the  quoted  Boiirees  of  this  author  in  footnotes: 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  RepajmeDt  of  Loaos  by  Local 
Authorities,  1002,  pp.  Iv,  v;  also  AppeDdices  of  thia  report. 
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With  an  expert  staff  of  engineers  who  can  correetly  advise  on 
the  life  and  kindred  problems  of  utilities/  The  Ontario  and 
Municipal  Board  of  Ontario*  Canadai  perfonns  much  the  same 
function.* 

While  the  theoretical  argfument  seems  most  convincing  for 
the  extension  in  the  maturities  of  bonds  on  a  certain  class  of 
improvements,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  present  form  of  con* 
trolling  municipal  finance  makes  this  yet  practicable.  To  leave 
this  problem  for  local  officials  to  solve  is  equivalent  to  leaving 
it  unsolved,  and  to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the  wholesale 
abuse  of  credit  and  the  waste  of  money/  The  payment  of  debt 
also  serves  to  increase  potentially  the  municipality's  credit. 

Payment  of  the  Debt, — The  pajTnent  of  civil  loans  is  quite 
a  distinct  problem  from  that  of  the  payment  of  private  cor- 
I^oration  debt.  In  the  former,  the  equalization  of  tax  distribu- 
tion between  the  present  and  the  future  and  the  prevention  of 
the  continued  accumulation  of  debt  which  will  be  handed  on 
to  future  generations  are  the  chief  concern.  In  corporate  finance 
fundinl  debt  is  usually  indefinitely  continued  by  renewals  and 
increased  where  corporate  growth  justifies.  Corporate  debt  and 
interest  must  be  paid  out  of  revenues  from  operation;  civil 
bonds  must  be  met  from  revenues  deriveti  from  taxation.  To 
place  an  unequal  burden  on  either  the  present  or  the  future, 
forces  the  generation  bearing  the  unequal  share  to  pay  for  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  other.  To  avoid  this,  civil  loans  must 
be  paid  off.     What,  then,  is  the  most  economical  and  saf^ 

*The  Economic  Journal  (Londoo),  toI  xlr,  p.  47-6d 

*gtatute  rOnUrio  Province,  Canada)  6  Ed.  vlU,  chap,  xxxl,  ae^  aUo 

B,  O,  Long,  Canadian  iiunicpal   Bond$,   Synopsi*  of  Lata  OoverfUmff 

latniif,  VV*  4-12. 

"Tbe  Nortb  Dakota  State  Tax  Aasodation  relates  Ihla  now  weU- 

tetewa  atory  of  a  are  eoglne  la  Grand  Forka  told  in  the  foUowiof  state^ 

Ordinal  Are  eniclne  coal f6v000 

plita  lutereat  35  years : 

(1)  On  $*1000  at  7%  for  16  3r€«rt ajKM) 

(2)  On  Sn.fiOO  Refund  tni?  Bondt  at  6%  for 
20  years «,OO0 

grin  dne  at   time  of  this   Btatemeiit  lo.OCiO  and   fire 
fmclne  In  Junk  beop  for  10  years. 
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method  by  which  these  loans  may  be  paid!     Do  any  of  these 

methods  of  payment  have  particular  advantages  in  the  pay- 
ments of  civil  loans!  Such  conclusions  as  are  drawn  in  the 
following  discussion,  howeve^',  the  reader  must  remember,  are 
not  meant  to  apply  to  corporation  loans. 

The  most  common  method  of  providing  for  the  payment  of 
loans  is  by  the  sinking  fund.  This  is  a  fund  accumulated  at 
certain  regular  intervals  and  used  for  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  or  invested  in  interest  bearing  securities  which 
are  held  until  the  maturity  of  the  whole  debt.  These  securities 
may  be  securities  of  the  same  issue  or  of  other  civil  loans  or 
corporation  bonds.  The  serial  method,  a  more  recent  form  of 
payment,  provides  that  stipulated  amounts  of  the  principal  to- 
gether with  the  interest  payments  shall  come  due  on  certain 
interest  payment  dates  over  a  period  of  years,  A  number  of 
states  permit  the  refunding  of  old  issuc»--a  practice  w^hich  per- 
mits payment  without  the  raising  of  funds.  When  no  pre- 
vious provisions  have  been  made  for  the  raising  of  such  funds, 
the  bonds  are  usually  refunded,  especially  where  the  bond 
issue  is  very  large  relative  to  the  revenues  received. 

The  sinking  fund  was  originally  applied  to  national  loans 
and  has  changed  little  from  its  first  fonn.*  The  national  sink- 
ing fund  as  evolved  originally  contemplated  the  paj^nent  an- 
nually to  the  ^* Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund'* 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  debt,  usually  one  per  cent.  The 
interest  on  this  fund,  compounded  annually,  was  to  go  to  swell 
the  fund,  and  thus  the  process  of  ''sinking"  the  debt  was  ex- 
pected to  be  constantly  accelerated.  In  1772,  one,  Dr.  Price  in 
England,  wrote  his  ''Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the 
National  Debt/'  in  which  he  laid  down  the  sinking  fund  doc- 
trine. His  work  continued  to  be  the  standard  guide  of  finan- 
ciers for  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  Dr.  Price  went  to 
the  extent  of  advocating  borrowing  in  order  to  maintain  the 
sinking  fund  payments,  as  only  simple  interest  was  paid  on 


'For  modern  methods  of  handling  the  sinking  fund  see:  Park  Ter- 
reU»  The  American  Cif}/  (Feb.,  1911),  p.  57;  Thomas  B.  Froet,  The  Gov- 
ernment Account  (in  t  (Oct,  1J)11),  pp.  268-274 ;  Engliih  ParHamentaru 
Report,  June  16,  11)09. 
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the  sums  borrowed,  but  when  the  money  was  in  the  sinking  fund 
it  drew  compound  interest. 

It  used  to  be  said — and  the  statement  is  sometimes  still  made 
— that  the  sinking  fund  has  the  advantage,  from  the  debtors' 
standpoint,  of  a  lower  rate  than  the  serial  method  of  payment. 
There  may  originally  have  been  eases  where  a  munieipality'a 
maiden  attempt  at  serial  bond  issues  necessitated  a  higher  rate 
being  offered,  but  this  was  not  true  generally  or  was  it  long 
continued.  As  far  hack  as  1886,  Brookline,  Massaehusetts, 
piaeed  its  first  serial  bond  bmn  of  $100,000  without  difficulty 
at  3.65  per  eent  and  since  that  time  it  has  placed  fifty-eight 
loans  aggregating  about  $3,600,000  at  an  average  rate  of  3.50 
per  cent* 

The  important  thing  in  sinking  funds  is  their  management* 
Failures  in  administration  have  been  the  trouble  in  the  past 
A  good  share,  then,  of  what  is  said  against  the  sinking  fund 
system  turns  upon  the  question  of  investment.  Just  how  im- 
portant  this  question  may  l>eeome  is  shown  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  September  30,  1913. 
On  that  date  the  state  had  $34,674,498  in  sinking  funds  on 
hand.' 

Cash  accumulations  for  the  sinking  fund  may  ha\'e  the  good 
eflfect  of  bolstering  up  the  municipality's  credit.  Cash  funds 
in  a  bank  bring  a  low  rate,  while  if  properly  invested  they 
may  he  made  to  earn  considerably  more.  Then,  too,  cash  funds 
on  hand  in  a  bank  may  tempt  officials  to  misappropriate,  where 
no  legal  restrictions  exist.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  tliat 
with  the  national  loans  of  long  tenure  payments  into  sinidiig 
funds  have  had  little  success.' 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  interest  rates  obtained,  the 

Lneeessarj^  investment  in  securities  may  not  produce  sufiieient 
funds  to  liquidate  the  loan  at  maturity  or  it  may  create  a  sur- 
plus. Further,  when  other  securities  are  bought,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  sell  them  at  the  maturity  of  the  loan  eyen  thougb 


'A.  D.  Chandlt^r,  MetropotitoH  Debts  af  BoMton  and  Tlcinitu  (WIZ). 
pp,  0-10, 

•A,  D.  rbnadlfr.  lldil..  p.  a 

*K.  A.  Rcms.  Hinkind  Fundu,  Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  vol,  vll  (198). 
p,  d8G.    (See  tdao  caae  of  lUddlebers)er  Bonds  of  Virgltaa.) 
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the  market  may  not  be  advantageous.  These  objections  are  in 
a  measure  overcome  by  the  practice,  as  in  Massachusetts,  of 
basing  the  computations  for  sinking  funds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  funds  should  earn  3^4  per  cent  annually,  this  being 
a  conservative  rate  for  the  basis  of  a  uniform  computation. 

Borrowing  for  the  sinking  fund  is  never  justifiable  and  has 
often  jeopardized  the  fund.  It  also  adds  to  the  debt  instead  of 
decreasing  it.  A  few  courts  huvc  forbidden  the  practice  of 
borrowing  to  pay  the  fund,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  municipality.  The  practice  of  borrowing  is  also  likely  to 
lead  to  greater  extravagance  in  expenditures. 

A  great  many  of  the  false  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived 
at  by  officials  and  legislatures  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
interest  money  paid  by  a  government  on  its  own  securities  into 
its  sinking  funds  is  income^  *.  e.,  that  such  sinking  funds  are 
productive.  **That  cannot  be  regarded  as  productive  property 
to  the  government  which  rests  upon  taxes  levied  and  collected 
by  the  government.  It  is  the  taxes  that  are  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  not  the  fund/'* 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  municipalities  are  required  by 
statute  to  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and 
it  is  also  a  common  practice  even  where  it  is  not  obligatory,  to 
use  this  provision.  The  Federal  Census  Bureau  states  of  its 
operation:  **For  the  greater  number  of  cities  the  sinking  funds 
are  prudently  and  economically  administered.  ...  In  a  small 
number  of  cities^  howc%^er,  the  cash  accumulations  in  the  funds 
have  been  diverted  to  current  city  expenses,  with  the  result 
that  the  so-called  assets  of  the  funds  are  merely  accounting 
entries  and  therefore  do  not  constitute  true  offsets  to  the  bonded 
debt.*"  Even  where  taxes  are  provided,  the  loose  accounting 
systems  have  caused  the  easy  disappearance  of  these  funds  for 
other  purposes.' 


m.  a  Adams,  PuhHr  Dchts  (1S92V  PP.  244-254, 

*Buretiii  of  Cerisiis.  tyittthtirn  of  CUivs  Having  Populatitm  of  Over 
30,000  (UM>7).  (prltitcfl  IQIO),  p.  73. 

Tp  to  Apnl  1,  1015,  the  t^inkinjr  Fimda  of  the  New  York  Canal 
debt  amountetl  hi  tliree  3'parR  to  tme-fourth  of  the  amoimt  outs  tan  dln^, 
although  thf*  honda  had  an  average  of  45  years  to  mature.  (Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  No.  60,  April,  1915,  p.  1.) 
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So  common  have  been  the  loosencsa*  and  errors  with  which 
sinking  funds  have  been  administered  since  their  first  conception 
that  their  use  for  civil  loans  must  be  seriously  questioned, 
except  under  the  most  rigid  control.*  Under  the  rigid  econ- 
omy necessary  for  safety,  they  are  expensive. 

Even  if  the  sinking  fund  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
its  plan  of  payment  is  more  costly  than  the  serial  method.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  interest  must  be  paid  on  the  entire  loan 
throughout  its  life  while  under  the  serml  method  the  interest 
is  annually  diminishing  and  also  to  the  fact  that  sinking  fund 
investments,  as  pointed  out,  bring  in  only  a  low  average  yield.* 

Certainly  if  the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  used,  a  single  sinking 
fund  should  not  be  made  to  cover  all  issues.    Each  loan  should 


*The  slaking  fund  1ms  easily  knit  Itself  to  the  temptatiou  of  mi*- 
appronrlutloti  where  strict  re<itiiremeatH  of  the  application  of  monef 
I'elouKiiiK  to  the  Hitikiiik'  fiiDd  huve  existed.  The  Coiisolidatetl  Muuicit>a] 
Act  of  ODtario,  Caaada  (Sec.  S),  11mj3,  has  lncori»orate«J  a  claus^f  ta 
protect  the  aiualcipalilie*  against  these  evUa. 

*H.  C.  Getteuiay,  1*1  rector  of  the  Huremi  of  Statistics  in  Massa- 
chii!!%etts^  in  inveHtlt;ation  of  twelve  hiindro^l  aiiiklng  funds  found  dls- 
crei>aiicles  in  forty  towns  mid  dties  of  ^pt. 704,31)1.58  and  net  snrpliuei 
ill  forty-seven  towns  and  cilie«  of  ^^XA  11*2.37. 

8oe  also  Ktudy  of  the  Neit  York  State  Sinking  Fundi  by  the  BMrtam 
of  Municipal  Research  (1015),  p,  27T» 

•rnder  the  sinking  fund  the  lutere«t  charge  Is  the  same  from  year 
ta  year  while  the  Interest  charj:e  under  the  serial  method  of  payment, 
an  Mr.  Chaurller  Htate^  in  his  cuinpulaticvn.  i»  continually  heing  redueetl: 
'*$1,000,0(M>  at  37c.  for  2C>  yoar«,    Coniiiarlsou  t>etweea  Sinking  Fuad 
and  Serial  Bond  Methoilw. 

By  the  Sinking'  Fund  method  the  Interest  at  3%  ia $600,000 

By  the  .Serial  Bond  method  the  liiteretit  at  3%  ia 815,000 

DtflFeretkce  In  interest  In  favor  of  Serial  Honda  ..,»**..  .|2S5,000 

$1,000,000  Sinking  Fund  requirements  for  20 
years,  cm  a  S%  basis,  the  decimal  for  |1 
helng  -038654 .1734.426 

11,000,000  at  3%  for  30  year*.  Interest, ........  1300.000 

Cost  of  loao.  StnklnfT  Fund  Methtxl  $1,334,420 

$1,000,000  20  year  Serial  Bond,  1-20.  or  50,000 

payable  yearly   , . ,  .$1,000,000 

Interest  (annually  diminishing)  total  at  8%..      315.000 

Cost  of  loan,  Serial  Bond  methoit HJ 

nifferenw  In  cost  In  favor  of  Serial  Bond  ;nethod. .         $     10,42rt 
Alfred  D,  Chandler,  The  Mcfropoman  Dfhts  of  Bostom  and  VMnUp 
(1006),  p.  T3. 
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have  its  own  sinking  fund  wMch  should  provide  for  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments,  and  all  requirements  covering 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be  carefully  stated. 

Repudiation  of  Debt.— The  first  essential  in  obtaining  a  dis^ 
criminating  knowledge  of  civil  obligations  is  a  historical  per- 
spective of  civil  debts.  The  necessity  for  this  is  illustrated  by 
the  states  whose  ci^dits  arc  still  affected  by  the  repudiation  of 
their  debts  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago.*  While  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  ^tate  or  group  of  states  or  other  civil  divi- 
sion will  repeat  the  indiscriminate  defalcation  or  repudiations 
practiced  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  states  (not  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state) 
still  possess  this  power  and  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  repudiation  of  state  debts  was  always  on  the  grounds  of 
illegality,  a  claim  against  which  the  investor  has  no  recourse.* 
When  considering  the  probable  future  action  of  a  state  in  a 
stringency  or  crisis,  the  only  criterion  we  are  warranted  in 
accepting,  is  its  action  in  the  past.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  commonwealths  of  the  Union  are  still  in  compara- 
tively early  stages  of  development,  and  to  classify  the  securities 
of  these  states  with  those  of  long  tested  commonwealths  like 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  shows  lack  of  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  *' seasoning"  in  securities.    The  only  way  in  which 


*A  comprehensive  study  of  state  repudiatlona  Is  W,  A.  Scott's, 
Repudrntifm  of  Slate  Debts  (1893). 

A  good  etiiTiitiary  is  coiitaioed  in  William  h,  Raymond's  American 
and  Fnrcifin  fnvestmcnt  Bondsi  (1D16K  chop,  iil,  pp.  94-139;  Lawrence 
Obamberlaln,  Frinnples  of  Bond  InreHmentB  (1911).  pp.  122-138  and 
the  UnUed  Stateg  Cemu9  Report  on  State  Debt  (Census  of  1890). 

*On  the  basis  of  the  economic  Influences  causing  repudiation,  the 
states  repudiating  their  debts  fall  Into  three  periods;  (a)  The  default- 
ing in  the  period  1B354S45  la  wlilrh  Arkansas*  Florida,  IlHnoia,  In- 
diana. Maryland,  Michii;an.  Mississippi,  and  Pennsylvania  repudiated, 
were  due  to  either  an  over-extension  of  internal  improvementa  or  the 
excessive  mrpport  of  state  hanks  and  railroads;  (h>  In  the  second  period 
(1845-18W>  while  the  causes  were  similar  to  those  In  the  first  period, 
the  specific  repudiation  was  caused  hy  an  arbitrary  readjustment  of 
debts.  This  period  of  repudiations  included  California,  Minnesota  and 
T**xas:  (c)  In  the  third  period  (1.%5-1M)5)  h\  which  the  long  list  of 
Southern  states  is  found,  repudintion  was  largely  due  to  a  disregard  of 
the  obligations  created  under  the  ^Varpet-bajj  government''  following  the 
Civil  War.  These  states  w^ere  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Louisiana.  Missouri.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia. 
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this  "seasoning**  can  ocear  with  any  class  of  securities  L* 
111  rough  experience.  This  hi:;torieal  experience,  of  course,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  variations  which  occur  among  these 
states  in  their  finaneial  position  due  to  the  stage  of  development 
and  amount  and  varieties  of  their  resources  and  industries. 
Other  things  being  equal,  this  must  always  be  a  factor  which 
influences  the  difference  in  state  credit. 

Many  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  have  over- 
emphasized the  importance  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debt 
which  occurred  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago.  In  a  large 
measure,  at  least  in  some  of  the  states,  the  stigma  of  repudia- 
tion  has  been  lived  down  by  the  subsequent  policy  pursued  by 
the  state*  While  marked  distinction  must  be  made  between 
wilful  repudiation  and  unavoidable  defalcations,  it  is  radie^tly 
unfair  to  assume  that  the  same  financial  policy  propagated  by  an 
over-zealous  improvement  party  in  the  interests  of  a  ** carpet-bag 
government*'  will  be  followed  by  the  state  governments  after 
a  period  of  seventy-five  years.  But  no  one  will  deny  the  in- 
fluence repudiation  has  had  and  still  has  on  the  credit  of  those 
Southern  states  where  repudiation  took  place  and  no  readjust- 
ment has  been  made.  This  does  not  deny,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  safeguarding  against  a  recurrence  of  delinquency  to- 
ward all  forms  of  obligations.* 

However,  a  historical  study  espeeially  of  county  and  munici- 
pal repudiated  issues  is  instructive  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
it  teaches  us  to  avoid.  The  total  of  municipal  repudiations  as 
compared  to  state  repudiations  is  relatively  small.  The  reason 
for  this  is  eas>'  to  explain.  Municipal  financing  in  the  newer 
and  rural  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  had  not  reached 
very  large  proportions  until  after  state  repudiation  wait  a 
thing  of  the  past.  With  the  passing  of  state  repudiation^  the 
attitude  toward  repudiation  entirely  changed,  and  it  is  indeed 
rare  for  a  municipality  to  attempt  repudiation — it  is  fatal  ta 
credit  and  this  is  now  appreciated. 

Of  the  bonds  repudiated  and  still  outstanding  there  is  not 
only  no  effort  but  not  even  a  desire  to  pay.    And  it  is  unlilcelr 


■See  LQgaUt>*  and  VaUdlty  for  more  cooipMe  dliouaaioa* 
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that  these  issues  long  ago  repudiated  will  ever  be  paid.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  illegality  of  issue  is  usually  advanced  as  a 
cause  of  repudiation,  but  with  only  rare  exceptions  the  funda- 
mental cause  has  been  the  inability  to  pay.'  This  is  revealed 
in  the  brief  summary  of  the  causes  of  municipal  bond  repudia- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Raymond:* 

"The  principal  causes  of  default  in  the  bonds  of  counties, 
municipalities,  iind  districts  have  been:  ,  ,  .  1.  A  furor  for 
improvements  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  at  one  time  in 
many  of  our  states  and  which  led  to  financial  difficulties  at  one, 
time  or  another  in  such  citieJ5  as  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey ;  and  Superior,  Wisconsin,  2.  Issue  of  rail- 
road-aid bonds  or  bonds  for  other  doulxtful  or  illegal  purposes  as 
in  the  eases  of  ilacon  County,'  Missouri ;  St,  Clair  County,  Mis- 
souri ;  Green  County,  Kentucky ;  Taylor  County,  Kentucky,  and 
Otoe  County  (Nebraska  City  Precinct),  Nebraska.  3.  Issue  of 
bonds  by  small,  struggling,  or  unstable  communities  where  the 
property  and  taxing  power  proved  insufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
bonds,  as  in  the  cases  of  Syracuse,  Kansas;  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton ;  MiddlesborOj  Kentucky,  and  Mobile,  Alabama.  4.  Special 
misfortunes  such  as  yellow  fever  epidemics  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  the  disastrous  floods  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas.  5,  Issue  of  bonds  by  municipal  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, where  the  inherent  risk  of  the  enterprise  is  considerable, 
such  as  Denver-St.  Vrain  Municipal  Irrigation  District,  Colo- 
rado,  Denver-Greeley  Irrigation  District,  Colorado,  and  San 
Arroya  Irrigation  District,  Colorado.*' 

Projects  of  this  latter  character  are^  however,  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name  municipah  They  strictly  belong  to  the  speculative 
and  promotional  class  of  undertakings. 

»M.  B,  Dean,  Municipal  Bonds  Held  Void  (1911 K  p.  122.  This  glvea 
one  of  tlie  most  coiuiik^te  catahigueH  of  the  repucjiation  of  municipal 
Ifonds  up  to  its  original  date  of  insiie  which  has  lieen  ho  far  ptiblisheHl. 

"William  L.  Raymond,  AmcHcan  and  Foreign  Invetitment  Bonda, 
1S16,  pp.  IM'inrK 

•The  Macon  County  issue  was,  ag  has  heen  the  case  In  other  Issues, 
romproailsefL  And  It  must  he  frankly  isalrl  that  Home  of  these  comnm- 
nltles  have  hcK^n  sinned  apainst  as  aiueh  as  they  have  themselves  sinned. 
In  some  eases  owners  have  honjrht  them  wUh  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
Irregtiiarities  with  the  hope  of  larpe  profits.  This  however,  does  not 
imply  iniy  excuse  for  the  strict  accountahillty  of  the  municipality  in 
compiiaiiee  of  the  law^,  thoui:h  both  sides  of  the  case  should  be  known 
to  enable  one  to  pass  judgment     (Author's  comment.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SPECIAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE   MARKET   AND 
PRICE  OF  CIVIL  OBLIGATIONS 


A  great  deal  of  apprehension  has  been  expressed  durinj^  the 
last  twenty  yeai^s  over  the  growth  of  munieipal  indebtedness.' 
The  increase  of  indebtedncKs  has  no  doubt  in  some  eities  been 
out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  in  population,  thotigh  too  much 
significanee  has  often  l>een  given  to  such  comparisons.  As  eities 
increase  in  size,  costs  necessarily  niust  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
ratio.  **It  requires/*  states  a  former  Ohio  Commission,  '*hut  a 
glance  at  the  appropriation  onJinances  of  our  cities  to  see  that 
as  population  increases  the  functions  of  government  become 
numerous,  complex  and  costly.  This  is  not  due,  at  least  in  any 
degree  to  an  artificial  demand  on  the  part  of  those  who  live 
in  eities,  but  is  due  to  a  compulsion  quite  as  irresistible  as  the 
forces  of  nature."* 

That  the  costs  of  municipal  government  are  persistently 
tending  upward  is  sho\i^  by  a  study  of  the  quintennial  census 
made  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  of  the  cities  above 
30,000  population.    It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  given  in  the 


*The    Commercial    and    Financial    ChronicJc 

.     vol. 

cxU,     p.     377, 

voL  Ixxxvin,  p.  11»%  voK  xc\  p.  121.  show  sales  of 

munieipal  boDd«  for 

1892  to  1900  and  vol.  cvlJi.  v    l^T. 

1898    ...4103.0^^000      V.m    ..  ..$201743  «W 

un4  . 

..$474,074,000 

1800    ...,118,118.000      1907    . . ..  227  ♦Mrurio 

v.m  . 

..  498,657,000 

IIWO    ,,.,  145JS3,000      IIIOH    ....  Ht:iTl»T(MiO 

lino  . 

..  457.14O.0U0 

1001    .,,.149.498,000      1909    . . ,.  3:i?>,424.0no 

1917    . 

..  451,278,000 

1902  .,..152,846,000     mill  . , ..  :rj<MKiiU)oo 

nns  . 

..  2W.r>20,000 

lOfW    ....  152.281,000      Uitl    ....896,859.000 

1919    , 

-•0 

1901    ,,..  STiOJMAM)      1912    ....886^1,000 

1920    , 

-«0 

190R    ...183,080,000      1913    ...,408,246.000 

'EciIletlD  of  the  Ohio  I.«ftlfl1firire  Referonci*  Depnrtment,  Rtfpori  of 
the  Committee  for  an  fnre»tiffalUm  of  FirutnccM  of  Municiji>aHti€§  (C€i- 
umbufi,  February  3,  1015,  p.  13). 
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footnotes*  that  these  cities  have  had  a  35  per  cent  increase  in 
population  from  1002  to  1917,  while  the  per  capita  cost  of  gov- 
ernment has  increased  44  per  cent  and  the  total  cost  117  per 
cent.  This  is  explained  by  the  greater  number  of  ci\ic  under- 
takings of  the  larger  cities.  This  comparison  of  expenditures 
and  gi*0Avth  of  cities  over  30,000,  is  also  generally  applicable  to 
other  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  slight  fall  of  $34.53  to  $33.26  in  per  capita  cost  from  1915  to 
1917  will  remain  permanent.  It  is  generally  assximed  that  this 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  temporary  check  given  all  munici- 
pal improvements  during  and  immediately  following  the  War. 
The  real  test  by  which  this  growth  in  municipal  expenditures 
and  indebtedness  should  be  measured,  is  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity's growth  in  wealth.' 

After  all,  the  interest  of  the  investor  in  the  growth  of  mu- 
nicipal it  ies  is  in  the  effect  upon  the  security  of  his  bond^  the 
permanency  in  its  price,  and  the  net  yield.  If  wealth  accumu- 
lation and  income  have  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  expendi- 
ture and  indebtedness,  the  ability  to  pay  these  obligations  has 
also  increased.  The  strong  position  which  municipal  bonds 
continue  to  maintain  would  substantiate  this  conclusion. 

The  Market. — A  very  insignificant  proportion  of  state  or 
municipal  bonds  is  ever  listed  or  sold  on  the  stock  exchange. 
They  are,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Negotiation  and  In- 
surance of  Securities^  purchased  in  blocks  by  the  Investment 


M146  Cities)  Net  GoTernmental  Cost  Pay  merits 
Yenr 
1917 
1915 
1D13 
1011 
1900 
1007 
lf>05 
1003 
1902* 
(Financial  Statiaiic 
[1917]  p.  17.) 

(♦Taken  from  1912  Census.) 

*rbe  5>tiJ(ly  of  the  Cost  of  novernment  In  Minnesota  sustains  this 
nr^umait,  Edward  Van  Dyke  Roliinaoii,  The  Cost  of  Government  In  the 
United  States,  TAe  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  ill  (December, 
1913),  pp.  815-830. 


Total 

Per  Capita 

|1,007.2W.000 

$33.2fi 

096,001.000 

34.53 

912,390.000 

32.4G 

8r,3.09fi,Of»0 

32.25 

701,502,000 

30.33 

fi91,071.O»:K) 

20.91 

5<llJ72,rK)0 

2ri.57 

514.1  SO.tXiO 

24.74 

462,574,000 

22J1 

'  Citie»  in   the  United  Staien   Over  30,000, 
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linker  and  retailed  across  his  counter.  While  these  bonds  may 
bo  widely  distributed  by  the  banker,  they  are  usually  deposited 
in  safety  deposit  boxes  as  permanent  holdings.  Consequently 
little  activity  is  ever  experienced  in  these  issues  after  their 
original  purchase.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  amount  of  insiitulioiial  pnrcliases. 

The  breadth  of  the  distribution  of  state  bonds  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  size  of  the  issue;  and  of  municipal  bonds 
upon  the  size,  importance,  and  hication  of  the  municipality.  A 
large,  well-known  municipality  will  not  only  have  a  wuder  geo- 
graphical  market,  but  the  demand  w^ithin  the  municipality  itself 
is  often  large  enough  to  absorb  a  moderate  sized  issue. 

Another  local  market  is  created  by  the  preference  of  trua- 
tees,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  financial 
institutions  for  bonds  of  their  own  state  and  its  political  divi- 
sions, This  results  in  many  institutions  buying  these  issues* 
So  decided  is  this  preference  that  even  where  not  limited  to 
state  issues,  institutions  have  lieen  known  to  purchase  them 
when  they  might  have  made  an  Cf|ually  safe  investment  with  a 
higher  yield.  Some  state  bonds,  particularly  those  for  small 
amounts,  have  had  a  more  or  less  artificial  market  ownng  to  the 
fact  that  the  state  sinking  fund  has  to  be  invested  in  state 
bonds.  In  a  few  cases,  where  states  have  issued  bonds  in  a 
strained  market,  they  have  maintained  the  market  by  purchas- 
ing a  large  part  of  llie  issue  for  a  state  sinking  fund.  This  is 
much  like  taking  money  from  one's  right  hand  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  the  left.  This  market  for  state  bonds,  however, 
has  never  been  an  artificial  market  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
artificial  market  which  w^as  created  for  United  States  2  per 
cent  bonds  under  the  National  Banking  Law. 

A  study  of  the  states  which  include  the  more  important  so- 
called  metropolitan  areas,  indicates  that  the  cities  within  eer* 
tain  distances  of  the  financial  centers  of  these  areas,  have  an 
advantage  over  the  more  remote  and  purely  rural  areas  in  the 
price  they  ean  secure  for  their  bond  ismies.  Communieatioa 
facilities,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  municipality,  are  all 
factors  which  enter  into  determining  the  price  of  the  is 
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Why  these  differences  in  price  exist  in  issues  of  the  same 
class  of  bonds  in  these  areas  is  often  difficult  to  explain, 

Qualifieations  which  may  safely  be  allowed  the  individual 
purchaser  are  not,  however,  always  permissible  for  financial 
institutions  in  their  purchases.  For  example,  one  prominent 
New  York  Savings  Bank  has  adopted  the  following  rules 
for  the  purchase  of  other  than  direct  obligations  of  coun- 
ties and  municipalities:  It  purchases  no  road  bonds  except 
those  issued  by  states  and  counties,  and  those  issued  by  munici- 
palities of  a  certain  size.  This  rule  is  also  followed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  paving,  sewerapre,  drainage,  and  levee  bonds.  If  the 
bonds  are  issued  by  a  special  tax  district  a  guarantee  of  the 
city's  complete  responsibility  for  these  issues  must  be  contained 
in  the  statutea.  All  paving  bonds,  as  well  as  other  special  im- 
provement bonds  must  come  well  within  the  life  of  the  improve- 
ment. All  paving  bonds,  for  example,  must  not  be  more  than 
ten  years  in  duration.  Bonds  issued  by  mining  towns,  or  towns 
dependent  on  one  industry,  are  accepted  only  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, and  a  school  district  must  be  witbin  city  limits  to  have 
its  bonds  considered.  Debt  limitations  rather  than  limitations 
on  the  tax  levy  or  rate  are  given  favor.  Debts  must  not  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  actual  valuation  of  property,  and  assessment 
of  property  values  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  capita  is  con- 
sidered adequate. 

A  number  of  writers  continue  to  place  great  emphasis  on 
the  extent  to  which  repudiations  of  the  past  influence  the  price 
of  civil  loans  today.  No  doubt  these  repudiations  and  espe- 
cially such  notorious  instances  as  that  of  St.  Clair  County,  Mis- 
souri, continue  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  price  of  these 
securities,  but  not  as  some  writers  would  have  us  believe  to  the 
extent  of  being  the  dominant  influence  in  determining  their 
price.  When  we  consider  how  different  are  the  present  day 
conditions  that  must  affect  the  price  of  bonds  issued  by  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  York,  and  Tennessee  or  Alabama,  we  realize 
that  there  is  little  foundation  for  most  of  the  sweeping  asser- 
tions made  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  old  repudi- 
ated bonds  themselves. 

Protection  to  the  Investor  in  Certification. — The  investor  in 
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securities  needs  special  protection  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
bond  instrument,  and  the  validity  of  the  issue.  As  regards  the 
first,  tlio  trust  company  s  cert  if!  eat  ion*  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
instrument  gives  protection  to  the  purchaser  against  forgery. 
While  this  latter  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  considered  essential 
by  many  bond  houses.  In  a  great  many  instances  registration 
by  the  State  Auditor  is  compulsory*  As  to  the  second,  while 
the  bond  attorney  has  rednced  the  danger  of  invalidity  to  a 
minimum,  thnre  is  never  an  absolute  guarantee.  As  a  result 
it  is  often  essential  to  seek  the  court's  interpretation,  as  fre- 
quently bccanse  of  faulty  legislation,  as  for  the  erroi*s  of  officials 
in  issuing  bonds.  This  legisLition  is  termed  faulty  in  the  sense 
that,  had  the  legislation  been  more  accurate  or  definite,  the  error 
In  issue  would  not  have  been  made.  Both  constitutional  and 
statutory  law  still  reveal  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  economic  and  legal  principles.  A  growing  recog- 
nition of  this  essential  distinction  is  now  apparent,  and  with 
it,  a  number  of  the  early  difficulties  in  issuing,  experienced  be- 
cause of  faulty  legislation,  are  being  corrected  in  the  revision 
of  municipal  bond  laws. 

Where  small  legal  technicalities  and  economic  principles  or 
principles  of  justice  conflict,  the  courts,  as  previously  stated, 
have  recently  often  tended  to  evade  these  technicalities  and 
made  their  decisions  on  the  sounder  grounds  of  economic  jus- 
tice. The  lack  of  compliance  with  such  technicalities  as  proper 
advertising  or  voting  and  even  limitation  of  debt  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  courts'  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  hare  been 


»S*ee  rhiiftter  vlil,  Ee^tratlon,  Transfer  and  Asslfrnnient  of  dec- 
urltles. 

'When  fl(?finlt<*  rccomnicntlatlonR  are  aflvanotHl  In  reirard  to  eer- 
tlflcotion,  mif*  Is  confronted  with  jrreat  cnfferpnfv**  of  oplriloo  itmooi? 
bunkers.  Many  hankers  feel  that  the  records  of  the  IftcaJ  Isaula^  tmll 
are  nufncient  Fqifr^uard. 

*W.  H.  Harrif?,  The  Law  OorcrninQ  thr  fsMutnfj,  Trafufer  and  Ca$' 
tection  and  VaHditu  of  IfunUipal  Bondu  (1917).  See  Index  fttr  ntimer- 
ons  IlluBtratlona*  The  well-knowii  attempt  of  the  nmyor  of  AtchlnftciD, 
KnnAitfi,  to  force  the  refunding  of  old  Itonds  yietdlfii:  4*4  to  5  |)er  cvnt 
Into  4  per  cent  honds  at  par  nnrl  hi«  refnuiil  to  pay  off  the  DiaturUtC 
tieittien  I A  one  of  the  ht^t  recent  llhiiitrnnons  of  n  coiirt*»  esi  forcemeat 
of  jiistlee.  'file  court  required  the  Hty  to  levy  o  tax  nnd  pay  the  bofidi. 
Ijevlnon  ^*ii.  Finney  No.  IS.  a*M  Supreme  Court  of  KaaaaR.  (This  cmm 
never  came  to  a  flna]  hearing.) 
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used  and  the  benefits  reeeived,  aod  the  issuing  political  division, 
therefore,  should  be  hehl  liable  and  taxes  be  levied  to  pay  off 
the  obligation. 

A  few  states  have  adopted  methods  of  certifying  the 
validation  by  a  guarantee  of  the  validation  of  the  bond  issues. 
Certification  of  the  validation  of  an  issue  though  not  a  com- 
plete corrective  of  the  present  short -comings  of  financing  civil 
loans»  especially  municipals,  is  a  long  step  forward.  Like  all 
reforms,  this  one  is  slow  in  developing,  and  no  definite  form  of 
procedure  has  as  yet  been  adopted,  in  the  methods  of  certifi- 
cation. 

Some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  dealt  most  effectively 
with  the  certification  of  civil  loans.  While  the  administration 
of  certification  is  vested  in  different  bureaus  or  departments 
of  government,  the  principle  involved  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board ;  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba^  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner; in  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  the  Min- 
ister or  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs;  in  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  the  Inspector  of  Municipalities;  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Municipal 
Sinking  Fund,  and  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
Auditor  General,  have  the  power  to  certify  municipal  loans.* 
These  laws  which  have  w^orked  with  admirable  success  and  have 
had  a  perceptible  effect  on  lessening  the  cost  of  financing  these 
issues  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

Long  before  any  very  serious  thought  was  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  state's  certification  of  its  own  municipal 
loans.  North  Dakota  adopted  (1889)  a  constitutional  measure 
which  requires  that  the  bond  issues  of  the  state  or  its  political 
divisions  shall  be  certified  by  the  State  Auditor  **  showing  that 
the  bond  or  evidence  of  debt  is  pursuant  to  law  and  within  the 
debt  limit.**'  Likewise,  the  bond  issue  of  a  minor  civil  division 
to  be  made  valid,   '*  shall  have  indorsed  thereon  a  certificate 


^E,  G.  Long  (memlier  of  Ontario  Bar)»  PampMet  on  Canadian  Mu- 
nicipal Bondiff  a  synopsia  of  laws  governing  issues  (published  by  Breat 
Norton  &  Co..  Toronto,  Ontario). 

'Coastltutloa  of  North  Dakota,  Art  XI F.  Sec.  187. 
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slgiml  by  the  county  auditor,  or  other  officer  authorized  by 
law  to  sign  such  eertifieate. ' '  With  this  eertification  no  eon- 
test  t*nii  be  made  of  the  validity  of  the  issue,  thouprh  it  has  no 
effect  on  the  power  of  the  state's  authority  to  resist  the  payment 
of  any  debt,  if  it  wills,  t.  c,  its  power  of  supreme  sovereignty 
is  not  overcome  by  its  own  coostitution. 

The  statutes  of  Texas*  require  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  no  bonds  ean  be  issued  without  his  approval.  The 
latter  law  goes  into  greater  particulars  as  to  the  detailed  evi- 
dence of  the  right  of  issue  to  be  presented  to  the  state  oflficial 
than  does  the  North  Dakota  requirement  of  certification.  In 
this  respect  the  criticism  previously  directed  against  the  lack 
of  the  economic  justification  of  the  bond  issue  can  to  some  extent 
be  forced  upon  the  issuing  political  division  by  state  officials, 
but  it  is  still  quite  incomplete. 

Similar  clauses  requiring  certification  or  approval  of  minor 
civil  division  bonds  have  been  include<l  in  the  state  constitutions 
of  Kansas,'  Nebraska/  and  Oklahoma/  and  the  statutes  of  West 
Virginia*  and  Colorado*  (applies  the  certification  to  refunding 
issues  of  municipalities),  New  Jersey  limits  its  validation  to 
school  bonds,  which  must  be  passed  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  state/  and  no  question  of  validity  can  be  raised  **aftcr 
the  lapse  of  twenty  days  from  the  first  publication  of  the  ordi- 
nance." North  Carolina/  whose  law  is  similar  to  that  of  New 
Jersey,  limits  the  period  of  protest  of  validity  to  thirty  days. 

The  statutes;  of  the  state  of  Georgia*  have  gone  further  than 
thoee  of  any  other  state  in  giving  the  power  of  reviewing  a 
municipal  loan.**  After  a  municipality  has  approved  of  the 
bond  issue  by  vote,  the  Attorney  General  files  all  the  evidence 


•Texait  At^lJi  iif  IStVS,  p.   ISSH  ;   Acts  1901,  p.  10»  R«vliied   8tatuti« 
Title  XVIII,  Art.  »nfMrjri. 

'Kflimas,  (?eneriil  8tatuti*fi  fur  101  r». 

•Nebraska,  Conatitiitlon,  Art.  XIT,  Si*r,  2, 

*Oklflhoma,  ConstlUitloiu  Art  X.  Se<',  2t)  (1007), 

•West  Virginia.  StatiUcei  lt>17.  cUnii.  IvU. 

•Olor«<lo.  Statiitw  uf  lOflO. 

'Now  Jersej*.  The  Tl^-son  JKntul  Aot»  iniH. 

•North  raroUna  Vnhnv  I^iwh,  1!H7.  otinp,  cxxxvll!. 

•«H»r|cla  Act  ft,  lHt57.  p.  82,  CVmIc  of  tlUl,  8i*o.  445,  4ftT, 

••Snstiilned  t»y  Hupren»e  t'oiirt  of  State  I>«Hvmhrr  1,  190$. 
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pertaining  to  the  issue  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
together  with  a  petition  asking  for  its  validation. 

Massachusetts*  has  made  use  of  the  certification  in  an  en- 
tirely new  way  by  applying  it  to  current  or  floating  loans  of 
the  municipality. 

The  Purpose  of  Is$ne  vs.  Market  and  Price, — No  very  com- 
plete study  has  ever  been  made  of  the  effect  which  the  purpose 
of  the  issue  has  on  either  the  validity  or  market  price  of  civil 
bonds.  Not  only  the  enormousness  of  the  task  but  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  undertak- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  some  larg'e  municipal  bond  house  will 
some  day  undertake  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  in- 
vestment bonds.  The  different  purposes  referred  to  here  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  differences  existing  among  the  same 
classes  of  issues  made  by  the  various  civil  jurisdictions.  For 
examplei  on  the  face  of  it,  a  bridge  bond  issued  by  a  county 
should  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  a  bond  issue  for  the  same 
purpose  issued  by  a  special  assessment  district.  But  why 
should  a  difference  in  yield  exist  between  a  bond  iasued  by  a 
township  for  a  school  building  and  one  for  roads  if  both  bonds 
are  a  general  claim  against  the  township! 

Differences  in  the  powers  and  the  claims  granted  by  constitu- 
tions and  statutes  to  an  issuing  political  unit  will  explain  many 
of  these  difference,^  in  prices,  but  by  no  means  do  they  account 
for  all  those  slight  fractional  differences  in  return  which  are 
of  such  importance  in  the  purchase  of  the  highest  grade  securi- 
ties. Again,  it  is  obvious  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
price  between  serial  payment  bonds  and  special  assessment 
bonds»  due  in  a  single  payment,  or  why  a  difference  in  price 
should  exist  between  a  special  assessment  and  a  county  bond. 
But  why  should  a  difference  exist  between  issues  which  hold  the 
same  claim  against  the  county  t 

One  explanation  which  accounts  for  and  is  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  any  extended  and  critical  examination  of  the 
varying  prices  of  municipal  bonds,  is  the  fact  that  they  are 


*Mas8acliu«ette,  Acta  1910,  p,  016 ;  Amended  1912,  chaps,  xlv  and  ilix. 
Also  Acta  1015.  chaps,  lijcxlv  and  cclxxiv. 
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subject  to  the  wide  and  varied  influences  of  the  money  market, 
are  distinct  from  the  so-called  internal  influences.  As  stated  in 
the  chapters  on  Market  Intluences,  the  highest  grade  bonds  are 
the  most  sensitive  to  any  changes  of  market.  These  changes,  of 
course^  are  not  the  large  variations  in  prices  normally  thought 
of  in  the  speculative  market.  They  are  very  slight,  often  affect- 
ing the  rate  of  return  only  fractionally,  but  they  are  important, 
nevertheless,  as  a  specific  rate  of  return  is  frequently  the  de- 
terminant in  the  purchase  of  high  gi*ade  investment  securities* 

Denomination  and  DHmh'on.— Civil  obligations  come  in 
denominations  as  low  as  $25,  though  the  more  generally  accepted 
denominations  are  the  $500  and  $1,000  coupon,  registered  and 
interchangable  bonds,  but  all  three  may  not  be  found  in 
the  same  issue  or  the  same  state.  Larger  denominations  which 
necessarily  have  an  inactive  market  are  usually  registered. 

The  duration  of  state  bonds  varies  from  six  months  in  the 
temporary  loans  of  Louisiana  to  the  century  bonds  of  the  state 
of  Virginia.  The  average  duration,  if  an  average  can  be  said 
to  exist,  is  about  twenty-five  years.  State  bond  issues  until  ten 
years  ago  were  very  few.  This  condition,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
has  changed,  as,  for  example,  large  and  relatively  frequent 
issues,  have  been  made  for  roads.  New  demands  are  conse- 
quently beginning  to  appear  for  changes  in  constitutions  and 
laws  affecting  state  issues.  The  majority  of  the  regulations 
affecting  the  details  of  state  issues  are  those  of  an  earlier  period. 

Of  the  long  termed  municipal  securities  the  range  in  dura- 
tion of  township,  county,  city  and  town  bonds  is  from  one  to 
forty  years.  Securities  issued  on  the  serial  plan  are  from  one 
to  twenty-five  years.  This  range  in  duration  is  also  true  of  spe* 
cial  a^essments,  with  the  exception  of  special  assessment  issiias 
in  large  cities  which  range  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  majority  of  laws  regulating  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
states  require  a  sinking  fund.  This  is  true  in  some  instance* 
even  where  the  local  governments  of  the  states  are  required 
to  use  the  serial  form  of  payment.  The  costliness  of  this 
method  of  financing  has  already  been  spoken  of  and  no  fur- 
ther reference  need  be  made  to  it.  Among  the  older  states, 
Maine  and  West  Virginia  require  the  serial  method,  while 
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or  two  other  states  allow  a  choice  of  either  one.  All  the  bonds 
issued  by  New  York  State  from  1890  to  1902,  except  the  canal 
bonds,  were  serial  bonds.  Sixteen  states  have  provisions  for 
sinking  funds  but  have  accumulated  no  sinking  funds*  In  some 
instances  there  is  no  need  of  a  sinking  fund  as  no  debt  is  out- 
standing. Only  two  of  the  Southern  states  that  have  sinking 
fund  provisions  have  accumulated  any  sinking  fund.  The  most 
common  regulation  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  is 
the  collecting  of  a  definite  amount  per  annum,  as  in  Ohio,  or  a 
given  rate  of  mills  per  dollar  of  tax  as  in  Arkansas.  Montana 
provides  for  six  sinking  funds  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales. 
New  Jersey,  though  it  has  only  a  very  small  debt,  goes  to  the 
extent  of  providing  that  the  sinking  funds  may  draw  on  the 
state  treasury  temporarily  for  deficiencies.  California  accumu- 
lates a  sinking  fnnd  from  fees  paid  to  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, and  invests  the  proceeds  in  United  States  bonds. 
These  illustrations  are  indicative  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  state  funds.  Even  the  amounts  are  of  little  significance 
at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  as  the  fund  may  be  in  several 
different  forms  which  are  not  usually  indicated  in  the  state 
reports.  The  tendency  in  the  municipal  issues  of  the  last  ten 
years,  as  pointed  out  under  the  topic  of  Sinking  Fund  vs.  Serial 
Payments  in  the  chapter  on  the  Civil  Debt,  has  been  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  serial  payment  plan.  In  this,  the  only  irar 
portant  requirement  is  that  the  retirement  of  bonds  created  for 
improvements,  such  as  road  and  paving  bonds,  shall  he  wtU 
within  the  life  of  the  improvements.  In  relation  to  the  serial 
payment  plan,  it  might  be  added  that  important  dealers  in 
municipal  securities  are  almost  uniformly  in  favor  of  serial 
payment  and  have  done  very  much  to  induce  communities  to 
change  their  method  of  financing  in  this  respect. 

The  refunding  privilege  which  is  not  ordinarily  used  for 
civil  obligations  has  been  used  by  a  few  municipalities.  In 
some  states  this  practice  is  denied  by  law,  and  as  before  stated, 
it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  in 
municipal  financing.  In  states  where  some  of  the  early  issnes 
of  veiy  long  duration,  and  the  6  and  7  per  cent  irredeemahles 
of  the  seventies  and  eighties  are  found,  the  refunding  privilege 
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makes  it  possible  far  the  municipality  to  take  advantage  of 

better  market  rates.  If  the  length  of  municipal  bonds  were 
reduced,  this  advantage  would  bo  at  least  partially  offset,  and  a 
cheek  would  exist  against  muiiieipal  extravagances. 

Bonds  subject  to  call  may  be  called  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
any  interest  payment  date.  AVbere  callable  privileges  are  prae- 
ticetl,  the  procedure  is  followed  tbroughout  the  locality  or  state. 
This  privilege  gives  a  municipality  the  advantage  of  refunding 
an  issue  in  that  it  can  retire  an  outstanding  issue  which  carries 
a  high  rate.  The  call  feature  on  municipal  bonds,  however,  is 
frowned  upon  by  municipal  bond  dealers.  The  feeling  is  that 
the  safest  policy  for  a  municipality  is  to  adhere  to  a  rigid  final 
retirement  of  an  obligation.  If  call  features  are  attached,  the 
present  strong  structure  of  municipal  financing  will  be  open  to 
possible  abuse  by  politicians. 

The  successful  experience  of  the  Federal  government  in  its 
issue  of  postal  savings  bank  bonds  of  small  denomination^  as 
well  as  the  Liberty  bond  issues,  has  emphasized  the  existence  of 
an  extensive  field  for  investment  funds  which  has  been  little 
cultivated  in  this  countri\  Once  our  machinery  for  the  distri- 
bution of  small  denomination  bonds  is  perfected,  eliminating  the 
present  obstacle  of  high  costs,  this  market  for  municipal  bonds 
of  small  denominations  should  have  a  very  rapid  expansion. 
The  limited  knowledge  of  municipal  as  compared  to  Federal 
bonds  possessed  by  the  group  of  people  to  whom  these  invest* 
ments  should  appeal,  can  easily  be  remedied,  and  a  permanent 
popularity,  such  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent market  for  small  denominations,  can  be  established  for 
these  loans.  This  Ls  particularly  true  of  civil  bonds,  becaofo 
of  the  small  margin  of  profits  realized  by  the  banker  nndei^ 
writing  the  issue.  Their  profits  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  sale  of  municipal  issues  in  larfre  blocks. 

Civil  Loans  as  Caliaieral — Thfir  CanverHhiHi^. — One  of  the 
necessary  requirements  of  a  high  grade  security  is  that  it  be 
acceptable  as  collateral  for  loans.  Civil  obligations,  as  b  cIim, 
are  not  excelled  by  any  other  class  of  securities  either  in  the 
amount  of  the  loan  or  the  interest  paid  for  the  loan.  To  large 
uiTestors  this  lias  been  a  particularly  desirable  feature* 
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The  functions  of  commercial  banks  make  it  necessary  that 
their  investments  be  particularly  safeguarded  as  to  safety  of 
principal  and  that  they  possess,  as  well,  a  very  high  degree  of 
convertibility.  These  funds  are  invested  for  the  purpose  of 
ci*eating  a  reserve,  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  can  be  readily 
liquidated  and  drawn  on  to  keep  the  reserve  fund  of  the  bank 
at  a  normal  level.  Next  to  two  named  discount  papers  no  form 
of  securities  fulfills  the  requirements  of  this  secondary  reserve 
as  well  as  do  civil  obligations. 

While  convertibility  is  not  necessary  to  the  same  extent 
with  savings  banks  reserves^  and  even  less  so  with  those  of  in- 
surance companies,  safety  and  stability  in  price  must  be  had. 
Savings  banks,  though  they  are  from  time  to  time  forced  to  make 
a  large  liquidation,  normally  carry  most  of  their  funds  in  per- 
manent investments,  as  these  bring  the  largest  returns.  State 
laws  have  as  a  consequence  laid  down  fairly  definite  require- 
ments for  the  investments  of  savings  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Some  states  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
that  the  investment  be  in  local  civil  bonds  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  objection  to  a  statute  of  this  char- 
acter, civil  obligations,  as  a  class,  have  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments more  fully  than  securities  of  any  other  class. 

In  all  of  the  Federal  government's  dealings  with  national 
banks,  state  and  municipal  bonds,  certificates  and  warrants, 
after  Federal  bonds,  have  always  been  accepted  as  the  most 
desirable  securities  for  deposits  of  government  funds;  and  a 
wide  acceptance  of  state  and  municipal  bonds,  as  securities  for 
emergency  currency  w^as  made  under  the  former  Aldrich  and 
Vreeland  statute.  Though  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  law 
has  changed  depositor>^  requirements,  the  law  still  requires  for 
particular  purposes  that  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  bonds  be 
offered  as  security/  These  bonds  also  find  a  market  through 
their  acceptance  as  collateral  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan'  Act 
and  Postal  Savings  Acts.' 

*Tlie  Federal  Keser^^e  Act  as  amended  (1920),  see  particularly  Sec- 
tions 12-18. 

•Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  Section  0, 
■Ameadment  to  Postal  Savings  Boak,  Section  2. 
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Another  use  of  the  Federal  bonds,  discussed  more  com- 
pletely in  a  subsequent  chapter,  is  the  employment  of  the  two 
per  cents  as  security  for  national  bank  note  circulation.  Under 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  national  banks  can  continue  the 
circulation  of  their  bank  notes  on  the  basis  of  the  regulations 
of  the  old  law,  or  if  the  national  banks  give  up  their  privilege, 
a  similar  one  can  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Tax  Exemption, — Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  European  War  all  United  States  bonds  were  tax 
exempt,  and  the  exemption  of  the  principal  of  the  bond  from 
taxation  still  continues  where  an  income  exceeds  the  amount 
privileged  to  exemption  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
The  return  from  Liberty  Loan  issues,  under  certain  conditions, 
is  subject  to  taxation.*  This  limited  exemption  privilege  on  all 
but  the  First  Liberty  Loan  3^s  and  3%s  as  shown  in  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  market  price  of  the  Liberty  Loans,  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  the  price  of  all  these  issues : 

*'This  change  in  the  total  tax  exemption  of  United  States 
bonds  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  movement  started  by  those 
who  have  seriously  questioned  the  exemption  of  civil  bonds  as 
a  class.  While  the  Federal  government  might  tax  all  future 
bond  issues  directly  or  make  them  subject  to  the  income  tax, 
it  cannot  tax  the  bond  issues  of  the  state  or  any  of  its  minor 
civil  jurisdictions.  .  .  .  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  practically 
all  of  those  attorneys  who  may  be  regarded  as  experts  on  ques- 
tions of  Constitutional  Law  is  that  the  Federal  government  is 
without  power  to  legally  impose  taxes,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  income  from  obligations  of  states  and  their  sub- 
divisions and  that  the  various  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  indicate  clearly  that  if  that  court  is  called  upon 
to  decide  the  matter,  ...  it  would  declare  such  legislation 
(to  tax  municipal  issues)  unconstitutional.  Aside  from  the 
legality  of  such  action  is  the  fact  that  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  provides  the  authority  for  the  Federal  Income  Tax, 
as  it  now  exists,  was  ratified  by  the  states  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  no  such  power  was  sought  or  intended ;  and 
it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Federal  government,  if  it  desires 
to  impose  such  taxation,  should  secure  the  authority  for  the 


*For  the  details  of  the  tax  exemption  privileges  allowed  on  aU 
Liberty  I>oan  issues,  see  the  table  of  C.  F.  Childs  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
in  Appendix  O, 
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same  through  the  medium  of  a  properly  ratified  amendment, 
dearly  setting  forth  such  power/'* 

While  this  statement,  in  light  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  seems  to  be  beyond  all  dispute,  is  an  amendment  to  our 
Federal  constitution  requiring  the  taxation  of  the  bonds  of  all 
civil  divisions  likely  within  the  next  decade!  A  considerable 
agitation  for  a  more  general  taxation  of  bond  holdings  devel- 
oped in  certain  quarters  during  the  War,  and  should  this  agita- 
tion continue  and  grow,  it  will  command  immediate  attention 
and  consideration. 

Development  of  this  agitation  for  the  taxing  of  all  civil  loans 
is  interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  the  last  fourteen  years  to  exempt  especially  municipal 
bond  issues  from  taxation.  With  the  exception  of  the  statutes 
of  three  states,  all  the  present  exemption  statutes,  granting  com- 
plete exemption  to  municipal  bonds  of  the  issuing  state,  have 
been  passed  since  1905  and  the  greatest  increase  has  been  since 
1910.  But  should  this  agitation  for  taxation  continue,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  every  evidence  in  the  application 
of  such  a  tax  that  the  price  of  the  security  must  be  effected 
or  the  municipality  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  With 
securities  yielding  a  low  rate  of  return  this  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance, as  the  most  important  purchases  of  these  securities 
have  been  made  by  individual  investors  who  buy  in  large 
amounts;  and  since  income  taxes  are  levied  on  a  progressive 
rate,  the  result  is  apparent.  In  some  states,  as  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Taxation  of  Securities,  there  is  a  registra- 
tion through  which,  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  tax,  the 
securities  are  exempt  during  their  life,  regardless  of  owner- 
ship. 

Territorial  and  insular  bonds  have  enjoyed  the  same  rights 
of  tax  exemption  under  Federal  law  as  Federal  bonds  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The  municipal  territorial  bonds, 
concerning  which  legal  opinion  has  differed  as  to  their  taxabil- 


'Report  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Securities  (Howard  F. 
Beebe,  Chatnnan)  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associatloa,  /.  B\  A.  of  A. 
Bunetin,  October  1,  WIS,  vol.  vll.  No.  2,  p.  24.  Also  s^e  Pollock  vs. 
Farmers'  Loan  Trust  Co.  15"?  U,  S. 
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definitely  been  placed 


ity,  in  a  recent  case  have  q 
non-taxable  list,* 

Other  exemptions  under  Federal  law  are  the  bonds  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank,  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank*  and  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  Bonds,  the  latter  being  only  a  war 
emergency  corporation.  The  character  of  the  bonds  of  the  two 
former  institntionn  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  a  previous 
chapter.  State  bonds  are  likewise  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxes 
and  generally  are  made  exempt  by  the  state.  This  exemption^ 
however,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  political  borders  of  the 
state  unless,  as  is  not  often  the  case,  specifically  allowed  by  the 
statutes  of  other  states. 

Of  the  minor  civil  tax  groups  those  most  favored  are  the 
city,  town  or  village.  Seventeen  stat^'  practically  exempt  all 
municipal  issues,  and  five  which  have  no  constitutional  or  tax 
law  affecting  municipals,  have  ruled  that  municipals  are  tax 
exempt.*  Other  states  exempt  municipals  under  special  condi- 
tions,* For  illustration,  New  Hampshire  and  Wyoming  exempt 
municipals  when  held  by  citizens.  South  Carolina  exempts 
school  and  municipal  bonds  and  other  issues  by  a  special  legis- 
lative act.  Vermont  allows  exemption  to  certain  specified  issues 
\iith  a  rate  not  over  4  per  cent.  West  Virginia  allows  exemp- 
tion only  to  issues  held  by  banks.  In  Virginia  local  author- 
ities may  exempt  for  particular  purposes,  '*A11  bonds  issued 
by  Pennsylvania  municipalities,  counties  or  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  are  subject  to  a  state  tax  of  four  mills  which  is 


^F&rtD^rs  Bask   vs.   Hlanesota,  1014.  232  U.   S.  516,  34   Sop 
Rep.  354, 

'See  chap,  xxxv. 

"Alabama,  Calif ornta,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idabo,  Indiana  (c^rtal 
iMTliei  are  limlled  as  to  rate),  Iowa  ( banks  not  allowed  to  deduct  fro^ 
alifti«0),  Kansa«t  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  MAsitacliit!«ett9,  Michlj?an, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  WaRhlnirton.  irommereiat  and 
yinancinl  Chronicle,  Btate  and  Citu  Supplement n  for  1910.) 

*Accordlnir  to  the  opinions  of  state  attorneys  rendered  to  (he  Com* 
merdai  and  Finartciaf  Chronirtr  cited  In  the  Htipplpment  referivd  to 
above.  thefollowlTiff  utates — Oi^lawflre,  Nevada  and  rtJih^-exeuipt  alt  ma* 
nldpala.  To  thin  list  also  should  be  addwl  the  territorial  and  municipal 
iBauea  of  Arty^na  and  Now  Mexico. 

*Cnfnmervial  and  Financial  Ckrfmicle,  State  and  Citf/  ffupptemeni^ 
191D.  <Tlie  detailed  references  to  the  utatutew  h8%*e  not  heeo  dted,  m 
they  are  bo  cuBlly  available  In  this  standard  publication.) 
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paid  by  the  political  unit  issuing  the  bonds  and  deducted  from 
remittance  of  interest  to  the  bond  holder  unless  the  bonds  are 
issued  'tax  free'  when  the  municipality  itself  assumes  the 
tax."  With  the  modifications  which  are  continually  being 
made,  especially  where  partial  exemption  rights  exist,  the  text 
of  the  statute  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Unless  court 
interpretation  has  been  made,  the  assumption  of  this  privilege 
may  be  open  to  question.  A  subsequent  denial  or  withdrawal 
of  a  privilege  already  accepted  or  exercised  would  have  more 
than  a  relative  influence  in  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of 
the  bonds. 

Any  exemption  lists  or  special  laws  affecting  the  taxation  of 
securities  of  a  state  and  its  minor  civil  division  soon  become 
obsolete.  The  lists  cited  are  chiefly  made  to  give  the  reader 
some  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  these  exemptions.  Prior  to 
1905  only  seven  states  granted  complete  tax-exemption  to  the 
securities  of  their  minor  civil  division.  Since  this  period  there 
has  been  a  decided  tendency  toward  exemption  from  state  tax. 
Whether  there  will  be  a  reversion  in  the  next  ten  years,  as 
already  suggested,  back  to  a  taxing  of  these  securities  is  still 
problematic. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

United  States  government  bonds,  prior  to  the  European 
War,  were  purehased  almost  exclusively  by  a  few  ultra -eon- 
scrvative  investors  and  national  banks.  The  return  on  these 
bonds  was  too  small  to  attract  the  a%Trage  purchaser  of  invest- 
ment securities.  The  greater  part  of  the  national  bonds  were 
held  by  the  national  banks,  it  being  possible  to  use  them  as  eoK 
lateral  to  secure  national  bank  notes,  othen^^ise  known  as  '*cir- 
culation/'  In  1914  approximately  seven-ninths  of  the  outstand- 
ing United  States  bonds  were  held  by  national  banks  and  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  Treasurer  as  security  for 
national  bank  notes. 

The  Liberty  bonds  issued  during  the  European  War  how- 
ever, changed  the  investment  position  of  the  United  States 
bonds.  Because  of  the  amounts  to  be  raised,  higher  rates  of 
return  had  to  be  offered  to  secure  a  wide  distribution.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  the  appeal  to  patriotism  in  the  nation- 
wiflc  campaigns  for  the  Liberty  issues  was  ri^ponsible  for  their 
wide  absorption.  The  higher  nominal  rate  and  the  even  higher 
net  yield  resulting  from  the  depr':*,ision  of  the  price  of  Liberty 
bond  issues  following  the  close  of  hostilities,  together  with  the 
tax  exempt  privileges,  made  these  issues  particularly  desirable 
to  large  investors.  As  a  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Liberty  issues  were  transferred  within  the  course  of  a  very  few 
months  into  the  hands  of  large  investors.  But  while  the  greater 
part  of  these  securities  so  widely  distributed  during  the  period 
of  and  immediately  after  the  War  have  been  transferred  to  the 
larger  investors,  United  States  bonds  will  continue  to  have  a 
much  wider  investment  market  among  all  private  investors. 

Summary  of  the  Histortf  of  the  United  States  Bonded  J>fhi. 
— When  Alexander  Hamilton  became  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
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ury  under  the  new  government,  he  found  an  empty  treasury  and 
no  credit  abroad.  But  with  the  authority  provided  under  the 
constitution,  Hamilton  negotiated  small  loans  from  one  of  the 
few  large  banks  to  pay  the  actual  running  expenses*  Congress 
also  provided  for  an  issue  of  seeurities — then  called  stock  after 
the  English  practic(s-^of  about  $60,000,000,  of  which  $12,000,000 
was  to  be  applied  to  foreign  loans  and  $21,500,000  to  take 
domestic  loans.  The  total  debt  assumed  by  the  new  government 
was  $72,775,895,  of  which  $40,256,802  was  the  debt  of  the  Col- 
onial Confederation,  $12,556,874  loans  from  foreign  govern- 
ments and  $19,962,219  debts  of  the  respective  states.  The  gov- 
emmcnt  debt  prior  to  the  War  of  1812  fluctuated  to  its  high 
point  in  1804  when  it  totalled  over  $86,427,120.  The  most  im- 
portant loan  during  this  period  was  the  $13,000,000  issued  in 
1803  for  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  loan  negotiated  prior  to 
this  in  Holland  in  1798,  at  8  per  cent,  had  the  highest  nominal 
rate  ever  paid  on  a  United  States  bond  issue.  But  despite  the 
handicaps  of  the  new  government,  the  funded  obligation  under 
Hamilton's  Sinking  Fund  policy  had  been  reduced  by  1811  to 
$45,000,000.  In  1814,  however,  the  sound  financial  structure 
which  Hamilton  had  erected  was  almost  swept  away  and  pri- 
vate credit  w^as  not  less  demoralized. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  twch^e  separate  loans  were  issued 
under  no  very  definite  financial  policy.  Rates  of  these  loans 
varied  from  5  2/5  to  7  per  cent.  During  this  period  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  for  the  first  time  between  a  government  bond 
and  a  treasury  note,  and  purchases  of  pre\ious  issues  were  con- 
vertible into  subsequent  issues  which  possessed  more  favorable 
terms.  The  effect  of  the  latter  was  to  force  a  lowering  of  secur- 
ity prices,  and  as  a  result  some  of  the  later  loans  sold  at  a  dis- 
count from  12  to  as  low  as  35  per  cent.  The  total  loss  to  the 
government  in  discounts  approximated  $35,000,000,  By  Janu- 
ary 1,  1816,  the  debt  had  increased  to  a  total  of  $127,334,933. 
But  during  the  next  twenty  years  this  debt  was  paid  off  and 
a  surplus  of  $28,000,000  was  accumulated,  largely  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  was  distributed  among  the  states. 

The  next  important  episode  in  this  history  was  the  panic  of 
1837  which  tied  up  the  government  funds  in  banks  and  so 
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depressed  business  that  the  important  sources  of  revenue  were 
cut  off.  This  led  to  a  number  of  note  issues  which  had  not  been 
fully  retired  when  the  Mexican  War  of  1847  again  augmented 
the  debt  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  1860  the  gross  debt  of 
the  United  States  had  increased  to  $87,718,660. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  almost  every  avail- 
able form  of  credit  was  used  to  secure  funds.  Interest  rates 
varied  from  the  non*int crest  bearing  demand  notes  to  rates  as 
high  as  7  3/10  per  cent.  Though  the  average  nominal  rate  was 
6  per  cent  the  net  yields  on  these  bonds  were  much  higher,  as 
a  premium  existed  on  gold. 

The  bond  issues  after  1862  followed  one  upon  another  in 
such  large  numbers  and  variety  that  to  follow  them  in  detail 
would  make  too  long  a  treatise  for  this  chapter.  So  complicated 
was  the  debt  of  this  period  that  only  the  expert  can  under- 
stand it  At  the  close  of  the  War  the  net  debt  was  $2,758,000,000, 
A  large  part  of  this  was  in  short  term  paper  which  was  over- 
due. Less  than  one-half  was  funded :  $26,344,000  was  in  frac- 
tional currency;  and  $433,160,000  in  United  States  legal  tender 
notes.  The  largest  part  of  the  funded  debt  was  in  **five- 
twentys.'*  **Only  one-ninth  of  the  debt  ran  in  any  contingency 
longer  than  two  yeai's.  Eight-ninths  of  it  consisted  of  transient 
forms  issued  under  laws  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  incom- 
prehensible verbiage  giving  unlimited  direction  of  the  mass  over 
to  one  man  and  expressing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  one  hundred 
contingencies  of  duration,  option,  conversion,  extension,  renewal, 
etc.*  .  .  .  The  interest  bearing  debt  consisted  of  loans  bearinf 
five  different  rates  of  interest  and  maturing  at  nineteen  differ- 
ent periods/'*  Congress  had  yielded  to  the  seemingly  easiest 
method,  a  common  war  policy  in  the  past,  namely  the  issuanee 
of  short  time  notes  and  cheap  currency  and  had  avoided  the 
most  difficult  one  that  would  retain  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
the  increase  of  taxes. 

When  George  S.  Bout  well  assumed  charge  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1869  a  part  of  the  public  debt  was  soon  sob- 
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ject  to  eM.  He  at  once  formed  a  plan  to  refund  the  debt  at 
lower  ratesp  a  policy  which  was  also  strongly  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  He  argued  that  European  nations  were  bor- 
rowing at  lower  rates  and  that  these  high  rates  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment created  an  unjust  competition  with  private  industries 
for  capital  The  refunding  of  the  debt  was  aceomplisbed  under 
the  Refunding  Act  of  1870*  which  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
$500,000,000  at  5  per  cent  for  ten  years,  $300,000,000  at  4\i 
per  cent  for  fifteen  years,  and  $1,000,000  at  4  per  cent  for  thirty 
years.  These  issues  were  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  par,  and 
principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid  in  **coin.*^  This  Act 
together  with  the  Act  of  1871  and  the  two  Acta  of  1874  and 
1875,  which  supplemented  the  Act  of  1870,  determined  the 
character  of  our  debt  until  the  Spanish- American  Wan 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  marketing  these 
first  issues  becanse  the  government  had  taken  no  positive  step 
toward  the  resumption  of  speeie  and  the  Inflationists  were 
growing  in  power.  There  was  also  considerable  disagreement 
over  the  use  of  the  word  **coin''  instead  of  ''gold"  in  the  Act 
of  1870,  which  became  of  greater  importance  in  the  silver  agi- 
tation of  a  subsequent  date.  But  with  the  passage  of  the  He- 
sumption  Act  of  1875,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  ot 
tax  elimination,  the  national  credit  was  well  established.  The  4 
per  cent  bonds  rose  to  a  premium  of  30  per  cent  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  many  national  banks  Avho  were  original  holders  was 
such  that  they  withdrew  their  circulation  privileges  under  the 
National  Banking  Act  in  order  to  market  these  bonds.  The 
government  within  thirty  years  w^as  thus  able,  because  of  its 
credit,  to  borrow  upon  a  2i/2  V^^  <^ent  basis.  In  twenty-seven 
years  the  debt  w^as  reduced  from  $2,756,431,571  (September  1, 
1865)  with  a  rate  of  6.34  per  cent  to  $585,000,000  (June,  1892) 
with  a  rate  of  3.9  per  cent,  while  the  annual  charge  was  reduced 
almost  $130,000,000,  From  a  purely  financial  viewpoint,  as 
Bastable  states,  ''the  Federal  government  became  unimportant 
except  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Treasury  and 
banking  system." 

With  the  augmenting  of  the  silver  supply  in  spite  of  the 
steadily  declining  price  of  silver  and  with  the  depletion  of  the 
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tovtnuiient  *s  gold  supply,  the  government  in  1894  was  forced 
to  imnt  bonds  to  replenish  its  gold  supply.  Because  of  the  un- 
willtngness  of  Congress  to  pass  any  legislation  to  provide 
tigatuKt  the  further  depletion  of  the  government's  gold  reserve, 
Prfsident  Cleveland  was  compelled  to  resort  to  legislation  en- 
acted eighteen  years  before  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power,  **to  purchase  gold  by  the  sale  of  any  bonds 
naw  authorisieil  by  law,"  This  meant  any  bonds  authorize*!  by 
the  Act  of  1870  By  Ihe  end  of  1896,  which  marked  the  defeat 
i>f  ihe  silver  party,  the  public  debt,  through  the  various  issues 
made  as  a  result  of  Congress  tampering  with  the  money  system, 
wuH  increased  to  $250,000,000/ 

The  next  important  Federal  loan  was  the  financing  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  not 
moiT  than  $400,000,000  3  per  cent  ten  to  twenty  year  bonds 
aiitl  not  more  than  $100,000,000  treasury  certificates,  together 
with  an  increase  to  the  existing  revenues  and  taxes  which  would 
ylehl  $100,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  authorization  of  bondSi 
♦I98J92,6G0  were  issued.  The  total  subscriptions  amounted  to 
$1,400,000,000  or  seven  times  the  offering,  and  they  rose  to  a 
premium  of  $111.50  in  May,  1901,  This  premium  quotation, 
hovvrvi'r,  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  this  issue  of  bonds 
wn!<  made  legally  acceptable  for  securing  the  issuance  of  na- 
tional bank  notes,  thereby  making  the  bonds  particularly 
attractive  and  profitable  for  national  bank  use.  This  was  the 
last  iHsue  of  United  States  bonds  which  carried  the  privilege  of 
Utilising  the  bonds  for  circulation.  Another  reason  for  this 
favorable  siibscriptiou  was  that  the  bonds  were  offered  at 
IMipular  subscription  with  bond  denominations  as  low  as  $20, 
and  every  bona  fide  offer  under  $500  was  accepted.  The  bonds 
advanced  in  a  very  few  days,  but  they  soon  passed  into  the 
IHtwieitsion  of  a  few  large  corporations.  The  government, 
Ihnnigh  the  loss  of  these  premiums  and  the  additional  costa  ol 
Ikvtatinn,  sacrificed  more  than  $5,000,000  by  this  popular  loan. 
Tli»  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  later  admitted  that  the  guaran* 

of  a  syndicate  to  take  over  the  issue  if  popular  subscription 
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failed,  was  the  real  force  that  stimulated  popular  subscription. 
As  David  Kiiiley  points  out,  a  loan  floated  under  this  specula- 
tive stimulus  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular  loan ;  further,  the 
method  of  management  was  expensive  as  the  premium  was  lost 
to  the  government,  and  this  method  of  placing  the  loan  added 
to  the  expense  of  management.' 

In  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  Financial  Bill  of  1900, 
provision  was  made  to  refund  into  2  per  cent  thirty  year  bonds, 
the  outstanding  four  per  cents  maturing  in  1907,  the  five  per 
cents  maturing  in  1904,  and  also  permitted  the  three  per 
cents  to  be  eon  vert  eil  at  their  optional  redemption  date  in  1908. 
Approximately  $900,000,000  bonds  were  convertible  under  this 
law.  The  Act  states  concerning  the  exchange:  ** Provided,  that 
such  outstanding  bonds  may  be  received  in  exchange  at  a  valii' 
ation  not  greater  than  their  present  wol*th,  to  yield  an  income 
of  two  and  one  quarter  per  centum  per  annum  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  reduction  of  interest  affected  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  surrendered  for  exchange,  out  of  any  money  not  other- 
wise appropriated  a  sum  not  greater  than  the  difference  between 
their  present  ivorth  as  aforesaid  and  their  par  value,"  etc. 
The  chief  advantage  was  experienced  by  the  hanks,  whose  tax 
was  reduced  one=half  on  their  circulation  privilege,  by  the  con- 
version of  their  short  time  to  long  term  bonds.  This  resulted 
in  greater  profits  being  derived  from  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  authorized  the  purchase 
of  two  per  cent  bonds  securing  circulation  not  to  exceed  $25,000, 
000  par  value  of  bonds  per  year  from  national  banks  by  Fed- 
eral Reserv^e  banks  at  par,  whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approves.  If  the  national  banks,  however,  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  ''circulation''  privilege,  they  may  do  so.  If  no  circu- 
lation notes  are  issued  against  the  bonds  purchased  from  the 
national  banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  they  may  ex* 
change  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  these  bonds  purchased,  for 


*DaTi(l  Kinl6j%  National  Monetary  Comralission ;  The  Independent 
Treaanrif  of  thr  Vnitcd  States  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Banks  of  the 
Count r If,  01  Ht  Congress,  2  Sess.  Sec.  Doc.  No.  587, 
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thirty  year  3  per  cent  bonds,  and  50  per  cent  of  their  amount 
for  one-year  3  per  cent  gold  notes/ 

The  Act  of  June  28,  1902,  provided  for  an  issue  of  bonds 
not  exceeding  $130,000,000  for  Panama  Canal  expenditures,  of 
which  $84,631,990  were  issued.  They  are  in  denominations  of 
$20  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum.  They  are  redeemable  in  gold 
coin  after  ten  years  from  issue,  are  payable  in  thirty  years, 
and  bear  two  per  cent  interest  payable  quarterly.  The  prices 
realized  for  the  issues  made  under  this  authorization  were:  for 
the  first  issue,  August  1,  1906,  104.036+ ;  for  the  second  issue^ 
November  1,  1907,  102.99;  for  the  third  issue,  November  1, 
1908,  102.436+. 

The  Act  of  August  5,  1909,  modified  this  latter  Act  and  pro- 
vided for  an  issue  of  $290,569,000  bonds  at  not  to  exceed  3  i>er 
cent.  This  was  further  supplemented  by  the  acts  of  February 
2,  1910,  and  March  2,  1911.  The  average  price  yielded  by  this 
issue  was  at  the  rate  of  102.5825.  These  three  per  cents,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  used  as  security  for  national  bank  notes. 

The  postal  savings  bonds  were  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1910.  These  bonds  are  redeemable  after  one  year, 
are  payable  in  twenty  years,  and  bear  interest  at  2V^  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  They  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  $20,  $100,  and  $500  and  both  principle  and  interest 
are  payable  in  gold  coin.  These  bonds  may  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Treasurer:  first,  to  redeem  United  States  bonds; 
second,  to  replenish  cash  in  the  Treasury;  third,  to  provide 
long  time  investments  for  depositors  in  the  i)ostal  savings 
banks.  But  they  cannot  be  used  as  security  for  national  bank 
notes  or  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes. 

The  trustees  of  the  postal  savings  service  are  ready  to 
purchase  these  bonds  at  any  time  for  the  postal  savings  fund. 
At  this  writing,  practically  two  millions  have  been  purchased 
under  this  authority.  These  bonds  have  consequently  been 
subject  to  slight  fluctuations. 

With  the  issuances  of  the  European  War  the  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  increased  from  approximately  $1,000,000,000 


*See  Sec.  18  of  Act  for  further  qualifications  to  these  purchase 
privileges. 
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in  1914  to  a  gross  amount  in  bonds,  treasury  notes  and  war 
savings  stamps  of  $26,596,701,648  (August  31,  1919),  the  maxi- 
mum amount  reached.    The  bond  issues  were  as  follows : 


Loans 

Issued                Normal  Rate 

First      Liberty  Loans 

May  14,  1917                 Sygs 

Second  Liberty  Loans 

October  1,  1917               4s 

Third     Liberty  Loans 

April  6,  1918                   434s 

Fourth  Liberty  Loans 

September  28,  1918         4^s 

Victory  Liberty  Loans 

April  21,  1919                 4%s 

The  details  of  these  issues  have  been  so  completely  covered 
in  the  chart  given  in  the  Appendix  that  further  reference  to 
their  characteristics  does  not  seem  necessary/  Neither  would 
it  be  possible  in  the  brief  space  allowed  here  to  give  them  ade- 
quate treatment. 

Security  of  National  Bonds. — ^No  class  of  securities  is 
financially  so  strong  and  at  the  same  time  legally  so  weak  as 
national  bonds.  There  are  no  limitations  or  restrictions  to 
which  the  nation  is  subject  except  those  enacted  by  its  people. 
And  as  sovereign  powers  cannot  be  sued,  no  recourse  is  possible 
should  a  national  government  choose  to  repudiate  its  debts. 
The  only  security  is  the  promise  to  pay  and  this  is  dependent 
on  the  credit  and  good  faith  of  the  sovereign  power.  An  inter- 
pretation of  this  credit  and  good  faith  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  correct  historical  interpretation  of  the  nation's  record. 

A  consideration  of  the  theory  of  national  and  state  indebt- 
edness, however,  is  not  within  the  province  of  private  finance, 
but  belongs  to  the  study  of  public  finance.  Nevertheless,  the 
effect  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  indebtedness  on  national 
and  state  credit  and  the  influence  in  turn  on  the  value  of  their 
securities  are  of  paramount  importance  in  any  consideration 
of  investment  securities. 

As  already  stated,  the  only  security  of  national  or  Federal, 
and  state  provincial  bonds,  is  ''the  promise  to  pay''  of  the 
sovereign  power  supported  by  the  power  to  tax.  The  value  of 
that  promise  cannot  be  determined  by  the  same  intensive  method 
of  examination  required  in  determining  the  value  of  corporate 


»For  details  of   these  loans  see  Appendix  C.     In   this  chart  ten 
s^arate  divisions  of  these  loans,  are  given. 
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securities,  but  must  be  ascertained  by  factors  aifecting  that 
promise  which  are  external  to  the  security.  And  s  correct  un- 
derstanding of  this  latter,  to  a  large  measure,  is  dependent  on 
historical  knowleJge,  One  cannot  proceed  far  in  determining 
the  investment  status  of  national  and  state  loans  before  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  facts  has  been  obtained. 

With  rapidly  shifting  events  the  people  of  a  nation  are 
prone  to  forget  the  influence  of  change  on  national  credit  and 
merely  assume  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of  national  or 
state  securities  of  their  decade  is  indicative  of  the  status  of 
national  credit.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  very  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  origin,  character  and  growth  of  public 
debts  to  disprove  this  belief.  Neither  would  the  explanation 
of  the  public  debt  of  one  nation  be  applicable  in  determining 
the  security  values  of  another.  As  Professor  H.  C*  Adama 
states:  **With  some  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  seems  to  be 
indigenous,  having  sprung  naturally  from  the  political  and 
social  relations  of  their  complex  civilization;  but  with  others  the 
growth  of  public  debt  is  largely  the  result  of  imitation  or  of 
foreign  interference/'^  A  historical  study,  then — a  study  of 
their  past  and  present  debts — is  the  first  step  necessary  toward 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  national  and  state  seeuritiea. 

Any  analysis  of  the  history  and  present  credit  of  a  natioiu 
if  it  is  to  give  the  true  credit  status  and  reveal  the  eorrect 
security  of  a  nation's  bonds,  must  enable  one  to  determine:  (1) 
the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  the  people;  (2)  the  security  and 
Stability  of  the  government;  (3)  the  material  resources  and  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  develop  these  resources;  (4)  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  revenues  and  expenditures  and  the  organi* 
ntion  of  public  credit;  (5)  the  amount  of  the  state's  obliga- 
tions; (6)  the  dependence  upon,  or  independence  of,  foreign 
markets  for  the  marketing  of  its  securities  as  well  as  the  flnan* 
eial  habits  and  investments  of  the  people;  and  (7)  the  amooxit 
and  variety  of  securities. 

The  integrity  and  gooil  faith  of  a  nation  *s  people  are  di- 
fwlly  reilected  in  its  economic  and  financial  records  of  the  past 


«ll«  C  Adaio»»  Fublic  D^bi  (1882),  pp.  6-7. 
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A  nation  which  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  produce  and  save 
is  Tisuaily  a  nation  where  citizens  are  industrially  efficient  and 
thrifty.  If,  coupled  with  this  ability,  the  people  have  sho^n 
tho  same  attitude  in  the  discharge  of  national  obligations,  the 
strongest  test  is  had  of  the  character  and  integrity  of  th€ 
population.  The  reputation  which  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  have  possessed  in  this  regard 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  last  half  century  ha? 
been  an  invaluable  recommendation  for  the  extension  of  any 
credit  to  these  countries. 

Where  integrity  and  good  faith  exist,  a  strongly  organized 
and  responsible  government  is  sure  to  exist.  The  stability  of 
the  government  rests  upon  the  contentment  of  the  people  of  a 
nation  with  their  government  rather  than  upon  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. **More  important,  however,'*  states  Mr.  Kimber,  '*ia 
a  consideration  of  the  chatacter  of  the  government  in  all  its 
relations,  both  with  its  own  people  and  with  foreigners,  for, 
as  a  British  authority  puts  it:  If  there  is  no  moral  conscience 
or  sentiment  in  the  actions  of  a  government  in  the  conduct  of 
its  national  policy  there  can  be  no  .security  anywhere;  and  as  a 
corollary  no  confidence  can  be  extended  to  its  instruments  of 
credit/**  A  survey  of  national  indebtedness  of  the  last  twenty 
years  and  especially  the  experience  of  the  European  War  demon- 
strate more  than  ever  the  emphasis  that  must  be  placed 
upon  this  internal  relationship  between  a  government  and  its 
people. 

Such  governments  as  Russia  and  Mexico,  which-— so  far  as 
the  casual  observer  could  judge  from  outward  appearance — for 
a  long  period  seemed  to  possess  all  of  the  requirements  of 
stable  governments,  lacked  the  most  essential  fundamentals 
stipulated  above.  For  a  long  time  a  well  organized  administra- 
tive government  was  considered  sufficient  security  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  nations  sueh  as  these.  The  recent  War,  as 
well  as  the  experiences  with  some  of  the  Central  American  gov- 
ernments have  clearly  demonstrated  that  over  long  periods  per- 


'AUiert  W,  Kimber,  ForHm  Government  S€Ctir(He»  (1919),  p.  218 
(Qiiotatton  from  J.  Tajior  Peddle,  Economic  RecfmstrucHon  {1910], 
1».  37). 
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atMftt  and  stable  governments  cannot  exists  withoat  acting  for 
tlie  best  interests  of  their  own  people. 

Bastable  states  that:  ''the  financial  power  of  the  state  rests"' 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  people  and  will  be  propor* 
tkHial  to  it*'*  A  people  might  possess  a  strong  government 
wd  willingness  to  pay  their  obligations,  but  if  they  possessed 
HO  reBonrees  to  develop  or  means  to  produce,  the  former  char- 
acteristics obviously  would  be  of  little  avail.  A  country  need 
not  possess  all  the  raw  materials  for  production,  but  it  must 
liave  some  of  the  basic  materials  essential  to  production, 
Bikgland,  which  has  had  large  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  other  essential  products  abroad  for  the 
development  of  its  great  textile  industries.  But  even  should 
England's  home  supply  of  coal  and  iron  become  exhausted,  it 
has»  out  of  its  savings,  acquired  the  good  will  and  control  of  raw 
product  markets  through  financing  the  industries  of  other 
countries.  Japan,  which  lacks  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
raw  materials  in  its  own  islands,  has  assumed  an  aggressiTe 
policy  in  acquiring  territory  possessing  these  materials  on  the 
adjoining  mainland  of  Asia. 

In  the  last  analysis  a  nation  must  possess  not  only  the 
resources  but  the  ability  to  develop  them.  But  even  great  re- 
sources cannot  be  considered  apart  from  a  people.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  China  possessed  wonderful  natural  resources, 
but  it  is  due  to  foreign  capital  and  initiative  that  it  is  now 
developing  them. 

Modem  authority  has  generally  conceded  that  the  revenues 
of  a  government  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenditures 
excepting  in  extraordinary  emergencies  or  expenditures  for 
enterprises  which  have  a  productive  income.  Illustrations  of 
the  latter  are  the  railways  of  Germany  and  the  salt  monopoliesj 
of  Peru.  Where  the  income  from  a  productive  industry  is  suf 
dent  to  support  the  industr>^  the  same  policies  nsed  in  the  con- 
trol of  private  enterprises  can  be  followed.  Extraordinary 
penditnres,  such  as  those  for  war,  national  calamities,  or 
permanent  improvements,  must  usually  be  met  by  loans  instead 
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of  by  taxation.  The  majority  of  these  national  loans  have  been 
created  for  carrying  on  war  or  for  war  indemnities.  The  loans 
for  these  extraordinaiy  outlays  are  justified  on  the  basis  that 
the  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  that  therefore  these  charges  should  be  distributed. 

Granting  the  latter,  the  strength  of  the  national  credit  still 
rests  on  the  nation's  ability  to  tax.  As  Henry  C.  Adams  again 
states:  '*If  new  taxes  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  of  war  finan- 
ciering to  the  exclusion  of  credit  it  is  equally  true  that  credit 
cannot  be  so  used  to  the  exclusion  of  new  taxes.  Both  reason 
and  experience  may  be  brought  to  the  support  of  this  asser* 
tion.  Credit  cannot  sustain  itself.  It  must  be  based  on  revenue, 
and  as  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  nation  are  not  mate- 
rially decreased  on  account  of  war,  the  income  from  taxes  must 
at  least  be  increased  to  cover  the  interest  which  accrues  on  the 
loans  contracted.  To  do  less  than  this  would  be  to  base  credit 
on  credit,  a  procedure  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  financial 
disaster/'* 

Another  test  of  the  credit  of  a  large  civilized  country  like 
the  United  States  is  its  ability  to  readjust  its  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  float  bonds  in  its  own  market  for  the  financing 
of  a  war  or  exigency.  M.  Neymarck  stated  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  strength  of  the  French  rentes  rested  on  the  fact  that  all 
French  loans  could  be  floated  in  the  home  market.  It  is  true 
that  a  nation  may  effectively  increase  its  borrowing  power  by 
an  expansion  of  loans  in  the  foreign  market,  but  without  a 
large  home  market  the  cost  of  the  loan  must  be  correspondingly 
increased.  It  is  not  essential  to  go  beyond  the  history  of  the 
national  loans  of  the  last  War  to  secure  ample  verification  for 
M.  Neymarck 's  contention.  England,  financially  the  strongest 
of  the  European  powers,  for  the  first  time  entered  a  foreign 
market  to  place  a  loan  in  the  recent  War,  Even  France,  with 
its  large  per  capita  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
floated  the  greater  part  of  its  obligations  within  its  own 
borders. 

While  both  the  rapidity  and  the  large  amount  in  which  these 
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loans  had  to  be  issued  would  have  caused  undue  pressure,  the 
stronger  nations  could  have  floated  all  of  their  loans  internally. 
The  real  reason  for  the  floating  of  these  particular  loans  abroad 
was  to  check  the  flow  of  gold  and  create  an  offsetting  balance 
in  trade,  thus  securing  the  needed  goods  without  which  they 
could  not  have  succeeded.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  com- 
modities, it  will  be  remembered,  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  war  period  from  the  belligerent  nations.  The 
loans  were  consequently  an  advantage  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  European  countries  securing  these  loans.  The  forced 
necessity  for  these  countries  to  seek  loans  in  foreign  markets 
during  this  period,  consequently,  must  not  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  the  necessity  for  a  country  to  seek  loans  else- 
where because  of  its  inability  to  finance  them.  Some  of  the 
earlier  loans  of  Russia  and  Turkey  are  good  examples  of  the 
latter  class. 

In  the  extension  of  credit  in  normal  times  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  advance  of  the  loan  is  always  made  by  the  nation 
which  is  able  to  finance  its  own  needs.  The  ability  of  a  people 
to  save  enough  above  its  own  requirements  to  make  loans  to 
other  nations  demonstrates  more  than  anything  else  the  story 
of  a  nation's  financial  habits. 

A  large  public  debt  is  not  necessarily  objectionable,  neither 
need  it  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  If  a  large  debt  has  been  created 
for  productive  purposes,  and  is  self-sustaining,  it  must  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  indebtedness  of  any  commercial 
enterprise.  The  amount  of  debt  issued  for  all  other  purposes 
must  be  measured  by  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  The 
increased  funded  debt  in  each  succeeding  war,  since  1800,  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  the  particular 
nation  or  nations  involved  could  go,  but  each  war  has  revealed 
an  increased  wealth  and  income,  with  the  corresponding  power 
to  carry  a  larger  debt. 

The  duration  of  the  last  European  War  in  1914  was  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  nations  to  finance  previous  wars. 
The  prognosticators,  as  in  other  wars,  failed  to  reckon  fully 
with  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and  income.  While  a  single 
one  of  the  Liberty  Loans  was  larger  than  the  total  war  debt  of 
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the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  they  were  all  absorbed 
more  easily  than  were  any  of  the  Civil  War  Loans.  "The  com- 
bined direct  cost  of  the  wars  in  the  125  years  preceding  this 
war  was  $21,000,000,000,  One  of  these  raged  through  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years.  Another  lasted  four  years."*  When  we 
view  these  loans  in  more  distant  perspective,  we  will  fnlly 
appreciate  that  the  financial  disturbances  caused  by  the  flota- 
tion of  the  huge  loans  by  the  more  important  countries  were  far 
less  than  that  following  any  of  the  wars  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. The  continued  strength  of  the  banks  is  a  testimony 
of  the  increased  ability  of  the  countries  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions. The  debt  of  every  period  must  then  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  ability  to  pay.  Measured  in  these  terms  the  obli^tions 
of  our  own  country  are  not  so  enormous. 

Many  have  assumed,  because  of  the  increased  taxes  upon 
capital  holdings,  both  direct  and  indirect,  that  the  burden  of 
indebtedness  has  materially  increased.  This  is  merely  a  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ability 
to  pay.  It  is  true  that  taxes  have  increased,  but  so  have  the 
services  which  the  state  renders.  But  as  long  as  the  ability  of 
a  nation  to  pay  its  obligations  has  increased,  the  security  of 
its  obligations  has  been  enhanced. 

Wealth  and  Income  of  the  United  States. — The  wealth  of 
the  United  States  has  been  variously  estimated  from  $250,000,. 
000,000  to  $300,000,000,000  and  its  income  from  $40,000,000,000 
to  $50,000,000,000  (1918).  With  the  gross  indebtedness  now 
reduced  to  less  than  $25,000,000,000  (November  1,  1920),  the 

'The  Mechanics  &  Metal  National  Bank,  The  Coit  of  the  War 

(1917),  p.  15,  The  following  table  from  the  same  pacophlet  gives  the 
cost  of  the  world's  most  notable  struggles  (p.  15)  : 

Napoleonic  Wars.  1793-1815  .,...,... , $8,250,000,000 

Crimean  War.  1S53-1856 IJOO.000.000 

American  Civil  War,  1861*1865  8,000.000,000 

Franeo-Pmsslan,  1870-1871 ..,*  3.500.000.000 

South  African  War,  1900-1902  . . .  • - .  1,250,000,000 

Russo-Japanese  War,  1&04-Ifi05   2,500.000,000 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Great  War  by  Carl  C.  Plehn  (Introduction  to 
Public  Finance.  11)20,  p.  408  V,  **The  estimated  cost  to  date,  not  Including 
pensions  and  similar  unsettled  items,  is  place<l  at  $200,000,000,000, 
takln^r  the  Inflated  and  discounted  cnrrenries  at  the  old  parity  with 
dollars-  It  has  left  the  belligerents  with  nominal  debts  amounting  to 
1240,000.000,000  as  against  pre-war  debts  of  $29,000,000,000/* 
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annual  income  is  approjdiniitely  twice  the  total  fnndecl  debt.  A 
comparison  of  the  funded  debt  to  the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  with  that  of  European  countries  indicates  the  relative 
financial  strength  of  the  United  States. 

WEALTH  INCOME  AND  DEBTS  OF  IMPORTANT  NATIONS 

Esti-    E:8tliiiated 

Pop-     mated   Nntloual        Per  Per 

alation  Wealth   Income  Capita  Capita 

in         per         per  Debt  I>ebt 

Couatn'*                            MlUIon  Capita    Capita  1914  1920 

United  Statea   101      r2.404      $385  19.70  t249J8 

Great  Britiilii  and  Ireland,     47        1,915        255  74.50  &17.04 

Germany    ..• 6S        1^15        102  76.45  580^ 

France    • 40        l.fl25        187  102.50  76801 

Etiaala ..«.  175          343         40  26^  296Lei 

AoatrU  Hungary  80          756       113  70.25  fn^JS$ 

Italy •.     Se           833        118  77.75  408.78 

Belgium 7.5     1,200  240.07 

Portugal 6^        500 

Bitl^arla*   ...aa> •...»•.•.•.       5JS  30.99  209.Se 

Japan 72           ISe  23.92  2214 

Turkey* 21.2  31.55  94.11 

As  already  intimated,  the  United  States  has  always  followed 
the  Tinusiial  policy  among  the  nations  of  seriously  attempting 
to  pay  off  its  funded  debt.  In  comparison  with  the  funded 
debt  of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe  in  1914,  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  seemed  exceedingly  small.  The  per  capita 
debt  at  this  time  was  more  than  eight  times  as  ^eat  in  Eng* 
land,  Italy  and  Germany  and  more  than  sixteen  times  as  great 
in  France.  Even  with  the  larger  debt  which  the  Unitel  States 
has  assumed  as  a  result  of  the  war*financing,  the  burden  is 
no  larger  than  the  debt  following  the  Civil  War,  The  per 
capita  debt  at  the  end  of  1865  was  approximately  $80  per  capita 
or  101^  per  cent  of  the  wealth  per  capita.  The  indebtednen  at 
the  beginning  of  1920  was  approximately  $275  per  capita  or 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  wealth  per  capita.    Compared  with  our 

Tbe  Data  In  tliis  table  are  compiled  from  the  tablca  taken  from  Uia 
fkamphlet  on  **The  Cost  of  the  War"  prepared  and  lasned  by  tb«  Me- 
dianics  and  Motals  National  Bank,  New  York  City.  Tbe  flgniea  for 
♦IflSO  »re  taken  from  Carl  €♦  Pleho. 

•Carl  C.  riebn,  inirodmctUm  io  t^Uio  Finance  (1020),  p*  882. 
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facilities,  and  our  ability  to  produce,  the  burden  is  much  lesa 
than  in  the  Civil  War  period.  The  great  geogi^aphical  extent 
of  the  couiitrj%  linked  with  the  great  diversity  of  raw  materials 
and  climatic  conditions,  give  added  weight  to  this  argument 

The  Circtilution  Privilege. — National  banks  may,  as  pre* 
Tiously  stated,  exercise  the  privilege  of  issuing  national  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  paid-in-capitaL  The 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  w^hen  they  purchase  any  of  the 
bonds  held  by  national  banks,  are  accorded  the  same  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  secured  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  purchased. 
No  national  bank,  however,  is  required  to  give  up  its  circula- 
tion privileges  and  with  some  of  the  amendments  added  under 
the  national  banking  law  the  retention  of  this  circulation  is  even 
more  desirable.  And  as  new  bonds  will  probably  not  be  issued 
with  circulation  privileges,  the  market  demand  for  these  bonds 
will  be  supported  by  the  national  banks  until  maturity.  As 
long  as  a  national  bank  makes  provisions  in  the  calculation  of  its 
profits  for  the  amortization  of  premium  on  the  bonds  purchased 
there  is  the  advantage  of  a  profit  to  a  national  bank  in 
exercising  the  rights  of  this  circulation  privilege,  at  the  present 
price  of  the  bonds  possessing  circulation  privileges.  This,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  strength  of  this  artificial  market  for  bonds 
with  circulation  privileges. 

The  bonds  which  have  the  circulation  privilege  are  the 
Consol  2*s,  Panama  2*s,  and  Old  4's.  The  difference  to  the 
banks  in  the  use  of  these  respective  bonds  is  in  the  tax  rate  on 
circulation.  If  the  national  bank  notes  are  secured  by  2's  they 
are  subject  to  a  tax  of  ^  of  1  per  cent  and  when  secured  by 
4 's  to  a  1  per  cent  tax.  The  maturity  dates  of  these  bonds, 
however,  are  becoming  an  even  more  important  factor  than  the 
tax.  The  Panama  2*3  are  the  only  bonds  due  at  definite  dates, 
which  are  1936  and  1938  respectively.  The  optional  dates  of 
1906  and  1918,  since  wliich  time  the  government  has  had  the 
privilege  of  reducing  the  bonds,  has  not  been  exercised.  The 
Consol  2*8  are  due  on  or  after  April  1,  1930,  at  the  option  of 
the  government;  the  old  4's  after  February  1,  1924.  Should 
the  government  exercise  its  privilege  of  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds  at  their  respective  option  dates,  all  other  outstanding 
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bonds  which  retain  the  circulation  privileges  would  receive  an 
additional  market  stimulus/ 

Rate,  Amount,  Denomination,  and  Taxation. — ^While  the  net 
return  on  government  bonds  fluctuated  more  or  less,  the  nomi- 
nal rate  on  bonds  after  the  Civil  War  continued  steadily  down- 
ward to  1891  when  the  first  2  per  cents  were  issued.  It  was, 
however,  self-evident  after  1900  that  bonds  could  not  have  been 
maintained  at  that  low  rate  except  for  the  existence  of  an 
artificial  market  which  the  circulation  privilege  created.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  War  the 
first  issue  was  made  at  3%  per  cent,  with  full  tax-exempt  privi- 
leges. The  rate  reached  its  highest  mark  in  the  Fifth  Loan  at 
4%  per  cent.     Some  of  the  differences  in  these  rates  can  be 

^lUustration  of  Profit: 
Value  of  Circulation  Secured  by  $100,000  XT.  S.  Consol  2*8,  at  102 
(Money  at  6% ) 
$100,000.    2%  Bonds  deposited  in  Washington  would 

yield   $2,000  per  annum 

100,000.    Circulation,    immediately    returned    to    the 

bank  and  loaned  at  6%  would  yield 6,000    **        " 

TOTAL  GROSS  RETURN  FROM  CIRCULATION. .  .$8,000    "        - 
From  Which  Deduct : 

Tax  on  Circulation  (%%)    $500 

Expenses  (covering  shipments  of  renewed  cur- 
rency from  Washington)   about*   65 

Loss  of  6%  interest  on  $5,000,  redemption  fund 
to  be  lodged  in  Washington  against  out- 
standing circulation  300         865    •*        •• 

NET  INCOME  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM 

CIRCULATION    $7,135    **         •• 

Net  income  without  circulation,  obtained  by  loaning 

at  6%  the  net  cost  of  102  for  bonds 6,120    "        •• 

INCREASED  INCOME  OR  PROFIT  DERIVED 
BY  OBTAINING  AND  LOANING  CIRCULA- 
TION  INSTEAD  OF  LOANING  AMOUNT 
WHICH  BONDS  WOULD  COST $1,015    " 

The  above  calculations  are  based  upon  $100,000  circulation.  The 
profit  on  greater  or  lesser  amounts  will  be  proportionate.  Assuming  a 
maturity  of  100  years,  a  sinking  fund  sufllcient  to  extinguish  the 
premium  price  paid  for  the  bonds  would  amount  to  only  a  few  cents 
per  annum. 

♦Average  expense  which  is  more  than  the  estimate  made  recently  by 
the  Comptroller  of  Currency. 

C.  F.  Childs  and  Company.  Pamphlet,  Concerning  Bank  Note  Cir* 
oulation  Accounts  and  the  Profit  of  National  Banks. 
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explained  in  the  exemption  privileges  allowed  in  the  different 
loans.  Unless  new  bond  issues  are  made  bearing  the  circula- 
tion privilege,  there  is  little  probability  that  any  more  2  per 
cent  United  States  bonds  ean  be  issued  in  the  near  future,  if 
ever.  Prior  to  the  European  War  issues,  all  the  United  States 
bonds  were  exempt  from  all  taxes.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
31/2  P^i*  ^^^^  a^d  3%  per  cent  loans  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Issues. 
The  4,  4t^  and  4^^  per  cents  were  accorded  certain  exemption 
privileges^  all  of  which  are  stated  in  Appendix  ^'C/'  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  4  per  cents  convertible  into  the  4^4  and 
all  of  the  4^'s  are  not  important  enough  to  have  any  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  market  price  of  the  different  issues  at 
this  rate.  The  difference  in  price,  then,  primarily  depends  upon 
the  different  maturity  dates  together  with  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  various  issiics  outstanding.  This  difference  in 
prices  must  ultimately  take  place  though  the  public  generally 
is  not  cognizant  of  this  difference,* 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1912  approxi- 
mated $1,000,000,000.  On  June  30,  1919,  the  funded  debt  as  a 
result  of  the  European  War  financing  approximated  $25,000,- 
000,000.  This  meant  an  increase  from  almost  $10  per  capita  to 
approximately  $275  per  capita.  Though  this  increase  in  abso- 
lute amount  is  twenty  times  gi^eater,  it  is  not,  as  already  stated 
any  greater  in  ratio  to  the  income  of  the  country  than  the  debt 
following  the  Civil  War  was  to  the  income  of  that  period.  As 
a  consequence,  the  payment  of  this  debt  should  impose  no 
greater  hardship  than  was  experienced  after  the  Civil  War.  As 
the  L'^nited  States  unquestionably  will  continue  its  policy  fol- 
lowing other  wars  of  rapidly  reducing  its  debt,  the  effect  will 
be  of  importance  upon  both  its  credit  and  the  prices  of  its 
securities. 

The  past  policies  of  rigidly  limiting  the  increase  of  funded 
debt  and  the  payment  of  funded  debt  have  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. The  United  States  for  a  long  time  stood  quite  alone 
among  national  governments  as  a  debt-paying  nation.  It  was 
seriously  questioned  whether  the  pa>Tnent  of  public  debts  was 
not  a  doubtful  procedure.     Certain  European  statemen  for  a 

*C,  F.  Childs.  rnited  States  Bnnda.  Ammh  of  the  American  Academy 
of  FoHtictjt  and  FoHnl  S^ctCfrcr,  vol  IxxxviiJ   (March,  1920),  p,  4T. 
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long  time  advocated  that  national  obligations  should  all  be  made 
long-time  loans  and  renewed  from  time  to  time^  or  made  per- 
petual obligations.  This  attitude,  however,  has  changed.  The 
United  States  as  a  young  nation  eould  not  have  done  any  on© 
thing  that  would  have  enhanced  its  credit  as  much  of  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debt  after  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  of 
1848  and  especially  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  denominations  of  United  States  bonds  have  a  very  wide 
variation.  They  are  in  $20,  $50.  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000, 
$10,000,  $50,000  denominations,  and  can  be  issued  in  higher 
denominations  under  special  authority  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Coupon  and  registered  bonds  are  issued  in  the 
lower  denominations,  though  coupon  bonds  arc  not  usually 
issued  for  more  than  $1,000,  Because  of  the  inactivity  in  bonds 
of  large  amounts  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  against  the 
loss  of  the  instruments,  the  larger  denominations  are  always  in 
registered  form.  The  generally  accepted  standard  has  been  tb« 
$1,000  bonds,  but  with  the  growing  demand  for  government 
securities  it  is  not  impossible  that  smaller  issues  will  become 
the  popular  denomination.  The  low  minimum  rate  of  the 
French  rentes  can  never  be  considered  a  possibility  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  higher  wage  of  the  lower  class  of 
wage  earners  in  the  United  States  and  the  consequent  higher 
standards.  Though  expediency  or  popular  demand  may  ncce^ 
sitate  lower  denominations,  the  greater  cost  of  small  denomiom- 
tions  will  always  be  an  argument  against  their  issue.  The  wic* 
cess  of  the  Postal  Savings  issues  in  bringing  out  hidden  cash, 
and  a  few  of  the  well  directed  sales  of  municipal  issues  in  small 
denominations,  indicate,  at  least,  a  possible  development. 

There  is  no  standard  form  of  maturity  in  Federal  bond 
issues.  They  vary  from  the  emergency  notes  of  one  year,  that 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Panama 
3*8  of  1861  with  a  life  of  fifty  years.  The  4\s  of  1925  wort 
also  authorized  as  fifty  year  bonds.  The  lengths  of  other  ma- 
turities,  including  the  war  issues  now  outstanding,  from  the 
date  of  issuance  are  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  thirty-five 
years. 
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Registered  bonds  have  a  decided  advantage  in  case  of  loss, 
as  the  payment  of  the  prmcipal  and  interest  can  be  stopped. 
The  only  redress  for  recovery  of  coupon  bonds  is  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress.  Registered  bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  trans- 
fer* With  respect  to  bonds  issued  prior  to  1917,  conpon 
bonds  can  be  converted  into  regifftered  bonds  of  the  same  obli- 
gation, but  **the  law  does  not  authorize  the  conversion  of  reg- 
istered bonds  into  coupon  bonds.*'  Consequently,  if  the  owner 
desires  to  hypothecate  government  Kceurities,  coupon  bonds  are 
the  more  desirable.  This  advantage  possessed  by  coupon  bonds 
usually  causes  them  to  be  sold  at  a  slightly  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  registered  bonds. 

The  Markets,  Prices  mid  Net  Yield.— The  ability  to  dispose 
of  bond  issues,  even  of  the  minor  civil  divisions,  gives  a  direct 
evidence  of  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  issuing 
civil  unit,  and  gives  one  a  clue  to  the  security  of  the  issue.  With 
minor  civil  divisions,  the  issue  may  be  too  large  for  the  absorp- 
tion necessary  for  a  successful  bond  sale,  a  condition  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
state  loans,  but  not  of  national  loans  except  during  the  periods 
of  extreme  emergency  s-uch  as  the  recent  War. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  the  investing  public  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  absorb  any  peace  loan  issued,  but  this  ability 
was  more  especially  demonstrated  in  the  war  issues*  These 
issues  were  not  floated  without  effort,  but  their  absorption 
showed  the  latent  resources  in  wealth.  The  large  turnover  of 
small  holdings  in  the  several  months  following  is  not  an  indi- 
cation of  a  glutted  market,  but  rather  of  the  spendthrift  pro- 
pensities of  the  nation  of  which  tliere  has  been  and  still  is 
an  abundant  testimony  on  every  hand. 

The  contrast  between  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish its  own  markets,  and  the  continual  necessity  for  Russia 
and  Turkey  to  seek  other  markets,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  home  market,  as  an  evidence  of  the  security  back 
of  national  bonds.  Not  only  have  these  two  latter  countries 
been  compelled  to  find  a  market  for  their  national  loans,  but 
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industrial  developments  have  largely  been  dependent  upon  for- 
eign capital,  though  Bussia  especially  has  sufficieiit  resources 
to  make  it  the  dominant  empire  of  the  Old  Work!  As  stated 
in  the  beginning,  this  contrast  in  markets  is  an  evidence  of  the 
available  income  of  the  community  which  also  means  a  security 
of  income-producing  wealth. 

The  market  for  United  States  bonds  from  the  Civil  War  to 
1917  was  largely  an  artificial  one.  The  Federal  banking  law,  as 
previously  stated,  requires  every  national  bank  with  a  capital 
in  excess  of  $150,000  to  purchase  a  minimum  of  $50,000  in 
bonds;  if  the  capital  is  $150,000  or  less,  to  purchase  one-fourth 
of  its  capital  in  government  bonds.  The  market  value  of  these 
bonds  has  been  especially  stimulated  by  national  banks*  pur- 
chases for  the  purpose  of  issuing  their  own  bank  notes  against 
these  bonds.  If  a  bank  desires  to  issue  national  bank  notes  in 
addition  to  this  amount,  it  can  do  so  by  purchasing  additional 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  desired  increase  in  circulation 
wanted,  but  limited  to  the  amount  of  its  paid-in-capital. 

With  the  revision  of  the  national  banking  law  in  December, 
1913,  this  market  for  United  States  bonds  will  continue,  as  the 
banks  are  not  required  to  give  up  this  privilege,  though  it  mny 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  if  they  purchajse 
these  same  bonds  from  the  national  banks  having  the  ctreula* 
tion  privilege.  Still  another  factor  which  has  stimulated  this 
artificial  market  has  been  the  requirement  to  furnish  bond 
security  for  national  banks  that  were  made  depositoriea  for 
government  funds.  That  is,  for  every  dollar  deposited  by  the 
ITnit^  States  government  in  these  banks,  one  dollar  in  United 
States  bonds  or  other  bonds  designated  by  the  United  Statei 
Treasurer  must  1)€  depositetl  with  the  United  States  Treasorer 
On  the  average,  about  60  per  cent  of  these  bonds  accepted 
against  deposits  have  been  United  States  bonds.  It  is  gen* 
erally  agreed  now,  that  the  disbursements  of  the  United  States 
funds  among  depository  banks  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  Panama 
3*8  at  a  premium,  made  their  sale  possible. 

Bonds  that  are  devoid  of  technical  support  Bueh  aa 
security  of  circulation  or  deposits  aa  described  above  are  aubjeet 
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to  general  competitive  influences.  The  transition  of  this  read- 
justment, however,  may  continue  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
length  of  the  period  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  still  douhtful,  and  upon  the  competitive 
demand.  As  the  hanks  do  not  have  to  sell  the  hontls  below 
par  and  there  is  no  provision  for  new  issues,  the  amount  of 
these  honds  will  decrease  in  the  face  of  a  continued  and  proh- 
ably  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  national  banks.  This 
would  seem  to  make  it  doubly  certain  that  no  more  2  per  cent 
bonds  can  be  issued  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  market  experience  of  the  United  States  pre-war  bonds 
through  the  early  months  of  the  European  War  appears  on  the 
surface  to  have  been  rather  remarkable.  From  the  declaration 
of  the  war  on  July  28,  1914,  to  January  1,  1915,  government 
2's  fluctuated  within  a  range  of  only  three  points.  It  was 
elaimed  by  those  not  faoiiliar  with  the  market  of  Federal  bonds 
that  these  securities,  like  all  securities,  should  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange.  To  the 
observant  this  narrow  fluctuation  of  government  securities 
prices  was  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  artificial  market  for 
bonds  still  existed.  The  depressed  demand  growing  out  of  the 
impression  among  many  bankers,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  bring  about 
some  unknow^n  result  was  found  to  be  a  misapprehension.  The 
market  had  quickly  reacted  from  this  influence,  when  it  fully 
realized  that  the  banks  did  not  have  to  dispose  of  bonds  with 
circulation  privileges,  and  if  the  banks  did  sell  them,  they  would 
only  be  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  exchange  could  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
prices  of  government  bonds,  as  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
transactions  in  these  securities  w^ere  made  at  this  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange.  The  purchases  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  which  w^ere  probably  the  strongest  single  factor  in  sup- 
porting the  market,  were  during  this  period  large  enough  to 
take  up  the  floating  supplJ^ 

With  an  increase  of  an  indebtedness  from  approximately 
$1,000^000,000  to  a  gross  indebtedness  at  its  highest  point  of 
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$26,596,701,648  on  August  31,  1918,  and  with  approximately 
eighteen  million  holders  of  Liberty  bonds,  a  market  reaction 
was  inevitable.  On  the  one  hand,  increasing  price  levels,  rising 
interest  rates,  and  the  lack  of  the  artificial  market  possessed  by 
the  2's,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  large  amount  of  loans  carried 
by  banks  for  depositors  who  had  not  paid  for  their  bonds  even 
by  the  mid-summer  of  1920,  made  a  fall  of  prices  a  certainty. 
Banks  consequently  were  over-loaned  in  the  advancement  of 
credit  on  these  bonds  not  paid  for,  and  with  the  bonds  which 
they  themselves  held.  Corporations  which  normally  depended 
on  bank  credit  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  current 
needs,  found  their  credit  limited  or  the  interest  rates  too  high 
after  the  Federal  Board  raised  its  rates  early  in  1920.  To  bor- 
row on  the  Liberty  bonds  meant  a  heavy  loss — the  other  re- 
course was  to  sell  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  Also 
Europe,  which  has  always  furnished  some  outlet,  was  more  than 
incumbered  with  its  own  indebtedness  and  sought  relief  itself 
in  the  United  States'  markets. 

Purchasers  who  continued  to  carry  their  holdings  on  loans 
with  the  banks  were  also  forced  to  renew  their  loans  at  higher 
interest  rates.  Other  private  investors  who  had  not  paid  for 
their  bonds  threw  them  on  the  market  rather  than  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  they  received.  The  supply  temporarily  became 
greater  than  the  demand,  as  those  who  would  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  were  limited  by  the  cash  funds 
which  they  could  command.  The  amount  of  this  turnover  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  the  present  holders  of  these  issues 
as  compared  with  the  number  on  May  1,  1919.  Of  the  original 
eighteen  million  Liberty  bond  holders  less  than  25  per  cent  now 
hold  their  bonds.  As  long  as  commercial  banks  must  continue 
to  carry  these  bonds  in  large  quantities  and  until  they  are 
absorbed,  paid  for  and  placed  in  strong  boxes,  inflation  must 
persist  to  a  more  or  less  degree  and  the  market  price  be 
depressed. 

But  the  more  permanent  influence  of  changing  interest 
rates  and  prices  upon  national  bonds  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Liberty  loans  must  rest  on  their  own  competitive  invest- 
ment base.     The  experience  of  the  English  consols  in  their 
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steady  decline  prior  to  1914  tinder  the  pressure  of  a  rising  price 
level,  is  a  case  in  point.  With  increasing  price  levels  comes  the 
demand  for  higher  yields,  and  competition  with  other  securi- 
ties becomes  a  pertinent  consideration.  Foreign  and  civil  loans 
and  seasoned  corporation  securities  which  have  survived  three 
panics  must  now  be  reckoned  with,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
other  security  holds  the  enviable  position  of  the  United  States 
bonds. 

The  policy  which  the  Treasury  Department  may  follow  in 
its  handling  of  the  sinking  fund,  especially  until  the  complete 
adjustment  to  normal  conditions,  will  influence  the  market.  If, 
instead  of  using  up  the  fund  from  month  to  month  as  it  accrues, 
it  be  held  in  reserve  until  needed  in  a  particularly  depressed 
period,  it  might  have  some  effective  influence.  There  seems 
scarcely  any  need  of  dissipating  this  fund  when  the  amounts 
are  so  small  that  they  will  have  no  influence  on  the  market. 
Even  if  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  their  amount  will  be 
hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  market,  if  call  must  be  made 
upon  them  at  frequent  intervals.  If  public  buying  adequately 
gives  this  support  there  is  no  need  of  an  artificially  maintained 
market.  With  very  heavy  liquidation  of  Liberty  bonds  in  the 
market,  the  support  which  the  funds  from  the  two  and  more 
per  cent  sinking  fund  can  give,  of  course,  will  be  decidedly 
limited.  The  success  of  some  of  the  European  governments  in 
calling  the  bonds  by  lot  at  par  instead  of  buying  them  in  the 
open  market  for  the  sinking  fund  has  been  suggested  by  one 
prominent  authority  on  government  bonds,  as  a  policy  to  be 
followed  by  the  Treasury  Department.*  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  soundness  of  this  argument.  Although  it  would  not 
force  these  bonds  to  par  at  this  time,  it  would  enhance  their 
price,  as  the  chance  of  '*one  in  eighty"  of  being  called,  will 
cause  greater  hesitation  in  selling  the  bonds. 

Of  the  ten  distinct  Liberty  bond  issues  outstanding,  the  two 
tax-exempt  issues,  the  Si^s  and  the  3%s  (except  for  state  and 


^C.  F.  Childs  and  Company  (Chicago  and  New  York)  Market  Letter 
on  Government  Bonds  for  May,  1920. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  no  doubt  did  assist  in  a  measure  in 
checking  the  downward  trend  of  prices  early  in  1920  by  its  purchases 
in  the  open  market. 
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inheritance  taxes),  have  depreciated  the  least  in  price.*  These 
two  issues,  consequently,  have  been  purchased  by  large  investors, 
insurance  companies,  trustees,  etc,  having  Jarge  incomes,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  other  war  issues.  When  purchased 
by  the  investors  referred  to,  they  are  put  away  in  strong  boxes. 
The  difference  in  the  price  between  the  various  4V4  issues 
should  be  determined  by  the  difference  in  their  maturities,  but 
the  varying  quantities  offered  or  sold  have  largely  offset  this 
normal  corrective.  When  the  market  has  once  been  readjusted, 
maturity  dates  will  control  the  difference  in  prices,'  Mr.  Childs 
in  commenting  on  these  price  differences,  states:  **As  a  general 
rule,  the  most  inexperienced  investors  select  by  preference  short, 
rather  than  long-time  maturities.  The  two  different  issues  of 
First  414s  afford  another  conspicuous  example  of  a  notable 
price  difference.  Both  of  these  bonds  exist  as  the  result  of 
converting  31/2  per  cent  bonds  into  those  with  a  4^^  per  cent 
rate  under  two  different  Acts  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  the 
First  Literty  Loan  Converted  4i/is,  issue  of  May  9.  there  are 
nearly  $380,000,000  bonds  outstanding,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
issue  of  October  24,  there  are  outstanding  less  than  $3,500,000, 

^Lowest  and  Iligbest  Recorded  Price  Levels  of  AU  Otir^tandhig  \\  ik 
niJtl  Territorial  Bonds  Sloee  Tlicir  Issuance  to  Date  (Augiiflt;  1^  1921). 

Lowest  Higtieflt 

Price  Date      Price  Date 

CODiol   2»  ..•••• 94  im3      im\i  1007 

Panama  2s 94^  19ia      105^  190d 

Panaini  8a 75  1020      104  und 

CoiiT»rtloii  3a 75  1920      loa  191Q 

Old  4a 104  1919      138H  1W2 

Hawaiian :  Porto  Btcan : 

PUmppioe  4s 78  1920      109  19ia 

D.  C.  S.e5a ..*...     94  1920      107  1018 

UlMT^  SHs 8^00       May,  1920      102.50    Aar*   191S 

Uhmty  Flrat  4a 83.00      M&y,  1920        mAO    Jan.,    1919 

tilliftjr  Second  4« S1.40      May.  1920      100.02    C»ct,    1917 

Wbirty  First  4148 84.00      May,  1920        flfiOO    Oct,     1918 

Ulitrty  nrst-Seeond  4H»....     86.00      May,  1920      102.00    Oct.,     1919 

Utisrtj  Second  4^8 81.00       May.  1920        9^,14     Nov..    1918 

M^NTty  Third  4^s 85,S0      May,  1920        99.10    May.    191^ 

Utw^riy  Fourth  4^8 82.00      May.  1920        98,10    Nov.,    1918 

VMory  3%« * .     94.00      May,  1920      100.48    June,  1919 

^nctory  4 %a 94.70      May,  1920      100.04    Jnne,  191S> 

•r.  F*  Chllda,  United  State*  Bonds,  Thr  AmwU  of  the  Amrricnm 
Afm4mii0  of  PoUtknl  and  Social  Science  (Mai^«  1920) ,  ?al  IxxxriU* 
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Bonds  of  the  former  loan  are  available  in  sufiScient  amounts  to 
meet  the  demand  and  still  be  quoted  at  a  substantial  discount, 
but  bonds  of  the  latter  loan  on  the  other  hand  are  scarce  and 
virtually  unobtainable  in  the  open  ma^-ket,  which  fact  causes 
them  to  be  quoted  at  a  premium  when  an  occasional  block  of 
bonds  becomes  obtainable."* 


^Ibid   (see  the  appendix  also  for  a  chart  compUed  by  this  same 
authority). 


CHAPTER  XXXVni 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES* 

Prior  to  the  European  War,  foreign  government  securities 
were  unknown  to  the  average  American  security  holder.  Cor- 
I)orations  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  large 
loans  abroad  to  help  develop  their  enterprises  in  this  country. 
Consequently  the  international  problem  as  related  to  securities 
was  the  finding  of  a  market  for  United  States  stocks  and  bonds 
and  not  the  finding  of  a  market  for  foreign  securities  in  this 
country.  The  War,  however,  has  reduced  the  former  holdings 
of  the  United  States  securities  in  Europe.  Large  holdings  of 
American  securities  have  been  re-purchased  and  huge  credits 
extended  to  Europe.  At  this  writing,  the  after-war  readjust- 
ment in  financial  affairs  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  de- 
termine whether  this  advantage  will  be  retained  by  the  United 
States.  The  present  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
establish  itself,  as  a  world  power,  is  one  which  has  never 
before  come  to  any  nation. 

Among  the  European  nations  Great  Britain  has  stood  out 
pre-eminently  as  the  great  lending  nation,  though  France,  The 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  also  occupied  an 
important  place.  It  was  England's  large  ownership  of  foreign 
securities,  both  government  and  private  corporation  securities, 
which  gave  it  a  dominant  position  and  enabled  it  to  assist 
the  Allies  in  their  war  financing.  Mr.  C.  K.  Hobson  states  con- 
cerning the  British,  prior  to  this  period:  **This  'pioneer'  char- 
acter of  British  foreign  investment  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  willingness  of  many  British  investors  to  assume  risk,  to 
the  extensive  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain.''*    In  1914,  the 


'Much  of  the  discussion  in  the  previous  chapter  on  the  general 
principles  is  applicable  to  foreign  government  bonds  and  consequently 
has  not  been  duplicated  in  this  chapter. 

»C.  K.  Hobson,  Export  of  Capital  (1014),  p.  122. 
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total  holdings  of  England  were  estimated  to  be  between  three 
and  one-half  and  four  billions.  The  French  have  not  made  as 
wide  a  diversification  of  their  holdings,  confining  the  larger 
part  of  their  advances  to  adjoining  countries,  and  their  North 
African  colonies.  French  investments  have  been  especially 
heavy  in  Russian  and  Turkish  government  issues.  By  1914»  the 
foreign  listings  in  France  reached  nearly  six  hundred  million. 
Prior  to  the  War,  French  holdings  in  the  United  States  were 
given  at  about  one  billion.  Germany  was  the  last  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  become  a  large  holder  of  foreign  securities.  In 
1914  the  total  German  security  holdings  in  the  United  States 
aggregated  about  one  billion  and  a  quarter. 

The  United  States  prior  to  the  War  occupied  only  a  minor 
role  as  a  lender  of  credit  to  foreign  governments.  The  most 
important  loans  extended  by  the  United  States  before  1014  were 
to  Mexico  in  1899,  1904,  and  1913;  to  Cuba  in  1904,  1909,  and 
1914,  and  to  Japan  and  San  Domingo  in  1908  and  1913,  The 
war  conditions  changed  this  situation.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  $235,000,000  were  held  in  national  bonds  of  foreign  coun* 
tries  by  private  holders  and  corporations  on  September  1,  1914, 
It  probably  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  $1,500,000,000  of  for- 
eign government  bonds  were  held  on  January  1,  1920,  by  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  approximate 
$10,000,000,000  advanced  by  the  United  States  goveniment  to 
Europe.  But  to  maintain  this  position  greater  co-operation  and 
larger  and  more  effective  organizations  are  needed.  Bankers  are 
quite  aware  of  this  necessity  as  well  as  of  the  need  of  the  govern- 
ment *s  co-operation  and  goodwill. 

United  Statas  investors  have  never  had  the  support  or  co- 
operation that  has  been  given  the  European  foreign  investors 
by  their  governments.  If  we  include  the  international  trade 
relationships  and  the  finances  which  grow  out  of  them»  this  has 
been  especially  true.  The  larger  and  more  important  factor^ 
however,  has  been  the  lack  of  capital  within  the  United  States 
for  its  own  needs  and  the  necessity  to  go  abroad  for  large 
amounts  of  capital.  While  these  statements  are  not  all  speci- 
fically  applicable  to  all  government  bonds,  they  do  throw  light 
upon  the  financial  policies  of  a  nation. 
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What  Determines  the  Flow  of  Investment  Between  Coun- 
tries.— ^All  the  conditions  and  requirements  which  make  a 
sound  investment,  described  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  book, 
are  equally  applicable  to  foreign  government  and  foreign  cor- 
porate securities.  And  though  the  discussion  here  is  primarily 
concerned  with  government  securities,  the  movement  of  funds 
resulting  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities  between  two 
different  nations  also  includes  corporation  securities.  What 
then  does  give  rise  to  the  purchase  of  the  securities  of  one 
country  by  another? 

When  new  countries  are  to  be  developed,  capital  must  be 
secured  from  other  countries — ^this  is  furnished  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods  and  all  forms  of  equipment.  It  is  not  the  money 
in  itself  which  is  wanted,  but  the  instruments  which  can  be 
utilized  in  the  actual  development  of  the  country's  resources. 
The  immediate  result  then  is  that  the  new  country  has  an  excess 
of  imports  of  those  goods  and  equipment  over  the  products 
which  it  may  immediately  render  in  payment,  either  directly 
to  the  country  furnishing  these  goods  or  to  other  countries. 
And  the  principle  would  be  the  same  if  it  shipped  products  to 
another  country  and  exchanged  this  credit  to  pay  its  own 
balance. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  country  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  sufficiently  large  amount  with  which  to  pay  for  all 
the  imports.  To  pay  this  balance,  credit  must  be  secured  from 
the  country  selling  the  goods.  Where  this  balance  may  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  period  this  advance  of  credit  is  usually 
made  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  loan. 

Exactly  the  same  relationship  would  exist  between  two  coun- 
tries where  one  of  them  becomes  involved  in  war  and  is  forced 
to  turn  its  productive  capacity  to  producing  war  material,  and 
its  man-power  to  carrying  forward  military  activities.  To 
secure  the  means  to  pay  for  food  and  war  supplies,  credit  must 
be  advanced,  for  no  country  ever  carries  a  sufficient  surplus  of 
funds  to  meet  such  extraordinary  expenditures,  and  the  burden 
is  usually  too  great  to  be  met  by  taxation.  The  only  other 
recourse  is  to  secure  large  loans ;  and  where  the  war  activities, 
even  of  the  oldest  countries,  become  too  large,  credit  must  be 
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secured  from  abroad.  This  credit  will  usually  be  secured  from 
the  country  furnishing  the  suppliers.  The  United  States  occu- 
pied this  position  during  the  European  War  in  its  extension  of 
credit  to  Europe.  Not  only  did  the  United  States  buy  back  a 
considerable  volume  of  private  corporation  securities,  but  it 
also  advanced  approximately  ten  billions  in  the  form  of  credit 
to  the  national  allied  governments. 

The  sending  of  goods  is  the  simplest  of  the  forms  of  settle- 
ment, but  balances  may  be  adjusted  by  other  means  than  loans 
or  goods.  For  illustration,  travelers  in  a  foreign  country  may 
spend  large  sums  which  they  have  taken  from  their  home  coun- 
try.  The  United  States  travelers  prior  to  the  War  probably 
never  spent  less  than  $100,000,000  annually  in  Europe.  Immi- 
grants in  America  send  millions  every  year  to  their  kinsfolks  in 
Europe,  again  creating  a  debit  item  in  the  national  balance 
sheet.  Prior  to  the  War,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  ocean 
freight  of  the  United  States  was  hauled  in  its  own  bottom.s; 
the  charges  on  the  other  more  than  90  per  cent  were  paid  to 
European  countries,  thus  creating  another  debit  balance.  The 
paymeTits  of  such  items  are  called  invisible  balances  in  trade^ 
between  two  countries  as  distinguished  from  the  balances 
created  by  the  export  and  import  of  goods,  yet  they  are 
just  as  effective  in  settlements  of  differences.  Payment  for 
any  form  of  services  would  likewise  be  placed  under  the  same 
caption. 

Even  where  gold  is  mined  to  the  extent  that  a  surplus  is 
created  and  exported  from  a  country,  the  export  of  gold  enters 
into  an  adjustment  of  trade  balances  the  same  as  the  export  of 
any  other  commodity,  ''A  country  which  produces  specie,  and 
especially  in  modern  times  one  which  produces  gold,  is  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  If  this  be  the  only  item  (or  the  dominant 
item)  over  and  above  ordinary  merchandise  transactions,  the 
country  will  regularly  have  an  excess  of  merchandise  imports, 
Just  as  it  would  have  if  travelers'  expenses  or  freight  charges 
had  to  be  remitted.  But  it  will  also  have  a  regular  outflow  of 
specie;  and  therefore  foreign  exchange  will  be  regularly  at  a 
premium.  The  specie  is  in  this  eavse  an  ordinary  article  of 
export,  like  wheat  or  cotton  or  any  other  commodity.    But  it 
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goes  out  only  when  the  state  of  foreign  exchange  is  such  as  vO 
warrant  its  shipments.*'* 

The  Character  of  the  Money  System  and  Its  Effect  an  ike 
National  Debt. — When  diflferences  exist  in  the  monetary  stand- 
ards of  two  countries  and  the  debt  is  payable  in  the  standard 
of  value  of  the  country  issuing  the  bonds»  there  is  an  immediate 
influence  upon  the  value  of  the  bonds.  Where  a  country  has  a 
paper  money  or  partial  paper  money  standard,  the  effect  upon 
bond  values  is  even  greater  than  in  a  country  having  a  silver 
standard  and  making  its  bond  issues  payable  in  its  own 
standard* 

As  all  students  of  money  systems  have  shown,  local  prices 
usually  respond  rather  slowly  to  the  changes  in  foreign  ex- 
change rates.  If  the  shift  in  foreign  exchange  rates  from  the 
normal  rates  between  two  countries  is  only  temporary,  reflec- 
tion of  this  change  is  not  likely  in  the  local  markets*  Conse- 
quently, if  the  bonds  issued  in  a  foreign  country  are  payable 
in  the  local  currency  the  holder  is  subject  to  the  risk  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  exchange  rates,  If  the  bond,  however,  is 
payable  in  the  standard  money  of  the  foreign  country  in  which 
the  bonds  are  sold  the  losses  of  these  risks  must  be  borne  by 
the  countries  issuing  the  bonds.  On  the  other  band,  the  holder 
in  a  gold  standard  country  of  corporation  stock  of  a  silver  or 
paper  money  standard  country,  would  always  be  compelled  to 
assume  the  risk  of  any  changes  in  the  values  of  the  two  money 
systems.  If,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  paper  money  should 
depreciate,  a  loss  would  be  suffered  and  vice  versa.  Fortunately 
most  government  bonds  sold  in  a  foreign  country  are  now  pay- 
able in  the  money  (or  the  equivalent)  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  sold. 

Professor  John  Williams  gives  us  a  good  example  of  the 
effect  of  a  paper  money  standard  in  his  first  hand  study  of 
the  international  finances  in  Argentina.*    When  mortgage  bonds 
were  originally  issued  in  Europe,  they  were  quickly  bought  M 
up  by  British  investors  on  the  strength  of  the  government's  ' 

'F,  W,  Taussig,  PriDClplw  of  Economica  (1015),  vol.  I,  pp.  473-4T4. 
■John  Henry  Williams,  Argentine  International  Trade  Under  Incos^ 
troTertible  Paper  Money  (1020),  ISOaiOOO,  chap,  vt 
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guarantee.  The  investors,  however,  had  overlooked  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  interest  on  these  bonds  was  pay- 
able in  the  paper  currency  of  Argentina.  Consequently,  when 
Argentina  faced  its  financial  difficulties,  these  bonds  were 
greatly  depreciated.  Activity  in  sales  back  and  forth  between 
Europe  and  Argentina  depended  quite  directly  upon  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  exchange  rate. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
illustrates,  how,  even  in  a  well-established  country,  a  threat  to 
seriously  tamper  with  the  money  standard  may  affect  bond 
values.  The  political  compact  of  1890^  here  referred  to,  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  failures  of  an  attempt  to 
defy  the  principles  of  public  finance  and  monetary  science.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  coin- 
age of  the  silver  dollar  in  1873,  and  after  1875  the  price  of 
silver  in  gold  fell  rapidly.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
Bland-Allison  Act  was  passed  in  1878  as  a  compromise  to  the 
Remonetization  party,  and  this  act  continued  in  force  till  1890, 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  national  debt  was  payable 
in  **coin'*  and  there  was  a  strong  minority  in  Congress,  from 
the  West  and  South,  who,  because  of  the  large  debtor  class  in 
these  sections,  opposed  the  payment  of  this  debt  in  coin. 

In  the  meantime  the  silver  constituency  in  Congress  had 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  Western  states,  and  this 
increased  the  power  of  the  silver  advocates,  especially  in  the 
Senate.  Three  things  were  necessary  to  satisfy  all  elements  in 
the  party:  namely,  the  passage  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  a 
compromise  to  the  Silver  Eepublicans,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury.  As  the  Western  Silverites  of  the  Re- 
publican party  opposed  the  High  Protectionists  of  the  East,  and 
vice  versa,  a  compromise  measure  was  necessary.  To  satisfy 
the  East,  very  high  duties  were  placed  on  certain  manufactured 
articles,  so  high,  indeed,  in  some  instances  that  the  revenue  was 
entirely  checked.  To  reduce  the  surplus,  the  tariff  on  sugar 
was  taken  off,  thus  dispensing  with  an  income  of  $50,000,000, 
while  an  increased  outlay  was  made  by  offering  a  bounty  to 
home-grown  sugar.  To  appease  the  Silverites,  the  Bland-Alli- 
son Act  was  repealed  and  the  Sherman  Act,  which  remained  in 
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force  three  years,  was  passed^  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
$4,500,000  of  silver  bullion,  and  Treasury  notes  that  were  madefl 
legal  tender  were  issued  in  payment. 

This  legislation,  agg:ravated  by  subsequent  conditions,  re- 
sulted in  such  a  hen\y  drain  of  the  gold  supply  that  the 
national  credit  was  greatly  impaired.  There  was  now  added 
every  year  to  the  existing  supply  of  paper  money  of  $345,- 
000,000  in  United  States  notes,  $50,000,000  Treasury  notes 
which  were  also  legal  tender  and  had  no  limitation  or  reserve 
for  their  protection.  At  the  same  time  that  this  expansion  of 
paper  was  making  a  new  demand  on  the  gold  of  the  Treasury, 
the  tariff  was  lowered,  which  made  an  immediate  cut  into  the 
revenues  of  the  government.  With  this  sudden  reduction  of  the 
revenue  and  regular  increase  of  legal  tender  notes,  gold  was 
steadily  drained  from  the  Treasury,  For  as  soon  as  gold  was 
obtained,  either  for  export  or  for  the  pa>Tiient  of  imports,  the 
notes  would  be  reissued  and  again  returned  by  the  bankers  for 
more  gold.  Thus  the  legal  tender  notes  created  a  vicious  circle. 
Before  1890  not  more  than  $1,000,000  notes  a  year  were  pr<y 
sentcd  for  redemption  while  $102,000,000  were  presented  in 
1893,  Further,  this  strain  on  the  country *8  finances  was  in- 
creased by  the  demand  that  all  national  debts  be  paid  in  silver 
as  well  as  gold. 

This  caused  a  great  deal  of  consternation  among  holders  of 
Federal  bonds,  especially  among  European  bond  holders,  for  if 
the  demands  of  the  Silverites  had  succeeded,  the  value  of  their 
holdings  would  have  dropped  one-half  on  the  basis  of  the  prie« 
of  silver  at  the  time.  And  it  would  have  affected  not  only  na* 
tional  securities  but  corporate  securities  as  welL  As  a  eoniid- 
quence,  the  New  York  market  was  soon  overstocked  with  securi- 
ties for  sale,  and  both  prices  and  credit  rapidly  fell.  This  in 
turn  caused  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  a  consequent 
export  of  gold.  Encroachments,  even  beyond  the  point 
safety,  were  made  on  the  gold  reserve  to  meet  current  expenaei. 
The  banks,  realizing  the  serious  effect  that  this  continuous  drain 
had  on  other  securities,  supplied  the  United  States  Treasury 
with  $31,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1894,  but  it  was  not 
BOfiatent  to  check  the  demand  on  the  Treasury. 
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There  was  only  one  expedient  left  to  conserve  the  gold 
reserve  and  prevent  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  that 
was  to  borrow  gold  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  Congress,  which  was 
now  dominated  by  the  silver  argument  and  political  conspir- 
acies against  the  administration,  refused  to  give  the  Treasurer 
the  authority  to  issue  long  term  bonds.  The  administration 
then  turned  to  the  old  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  under  which 
Act  the  Treasurer  issued  bonds  without  special  authority*  This 
Act  provided  for  bonds  maturitig  in  two  years  at  5  per  cent; 
fifteen  years  at  4^/4  P^^  ^^^^  find  thirty  years  at  4  per  cent; 
but  the  Act  as  originally  passed  was  only  intended  to  apply  to 
the  bond  issues  of  1870.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Act  of 
1870  was  only  meant  to  meet  the  imniediate  necessity  for  the 
purchase  of  gold  to  provide  for  specie  payments,  it  prevented 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  at  this  time. 

In  January,  1894,  $50,000,000  of  5  per  cent  two-year  bonds 
were  sold,  which  yielded  the  government  $58,660,917;  and  a 
second  series  in  November  of  the  same  year  that  jnelded 
$58,380,500.  Both  issues  were  sold  through  a  syndicate  and 
caused  a  storm  of  criticism  at  the  time.  This  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  continued  presentation  of  legal  tender  notes  for  gold^ 
though  the  amount  of  the  treasury  notes,  which  had  reached 
$156,000,000  in  1894,  was  now  fixed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
in  1894,  Muhleham  estimated  that  for  the  first  iasue  of  bonds 
made  in  1894,  $24,000,000  of  gold  acquired  by  the  sale  of  the^e 
bonds  was  drained  out  by  the  presentation  of  treasury  notes, 
so  that  the  Treasurer  in  the  end  bad  only  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  in  gold  left  in  the  Treasury.  This  in 
turn  was  still  further  lowered  by  the  continued  drain.  In 
February,  1895^  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  this  drain  by 
a  contract  with  the  syndicate  which  Mr,  A.  D.  Noyes  has  called 
**one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  the  history  of 
finance.**  For  the  4  per  cent  thirty  year  bonds  netting 
104.4946,  the  bankers  were  to  furnish  3,500,000  ounces  of  gold, 
of  which  not  less  than  one-half  should  be  secured  abroad.  The 
syndicate  further  agreed  to  accept  3  per  cent  bonds  payable  in 
gold,  reducing  the  interest  25  per  cent,  but  Congress  refused  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
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The  «yndi<»Rto  at  first  Rucceeded  on  account  of  favorable 
tradtft  but  latter  with  a  iiumbor  of  adverse  conditions  and  the 
difflculty  of  eontrolling  foreign  exehange»  which  is  difficulty 
evim  uiider  the  most  favorable  situation,  the  syndicate  failed. 
It  did,  however,  tid^  the  United  States  Treasury  over  a  possible 
Imnkrtiptey.  The  Treaaury  was  forced  to  make  another  !oan» 
hut  ill  order  to  avoid  the  critieiMm  that  the  loan  was  under  the 
rtnitrol  of  bunking  interests,  the  loan  was  offered  at  popular 
«ub8cription,  but  $40,m)0,000  of  the  *1 00,000, 000  was  paid  for 
bi  the  withdrawal  of  gold  by  legal  tender  notes.  As  a  result 
tlic  gtjld  reserve®  eoutinued  to  decrease;  and  in  the  summer  of 
IftOG,  the  bankers,  realizing  that  another  bond  issue  might  be 
thr  ih^terniittiirg  factor  with  the  sih*er  campaign,  combined  with 
the  Treasurer  in  redeeming  the  legal  tender  notes  in  gold.  This 
aetion»  together  with  the  country's  disapproval  of  the  bimetallic 
standard  in  November,  18J>6,  caused  gold  which  had  been  hidden 
to  be  biHHight  out,  and  more  important,  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
fnmi  the  Treasury  ceased  and  sound  national  credit  was 
rcetortd. 

F^rms  of  Indebtedness^ — Modern  national  funded  debt  was 
ariginally  issued  in  the  form  of  annuities  or,  as  more  eommonly 
oUMt  stoclra  (i  i**  securitiea  of  perpetual  tenure).  Some  of 
llMae  iwucs  still  exist  in  Europe.  It  was  maintained  by  the 
mHi  known  writers  of  the  period  that  this  added  so  much  capi* 

*NAT10XJIL  UKUT  OF  SOilK  lMI»ORTA>T  COUNTRIES 
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tal  and  as  long  as  the  holder  of  the  annuity  remained  a  citizen 
of  the  state,  the  8tate  was  not  impoverished/  The  strongest 
argument  against  this  method  is,  that  the  interest  rate  on  a  loan 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  changing  market  eonditions.  If  any 
attempt  is  made  to  purchase  it  on  the  market  the  price  is 
forced  to  a  higher  level.  Further,  as  the  price  of  money 
falls,  the  price  of  the  annuity  automatically  increases  in  the 
open  market,* 

The  first  change  from  the  earlier  uses  of  the  perpetual  an- 
nuity was  to  that  of  the  payment  of  the  perpetual  debt  at  the 
government's  will.  This  removed  the  earlier  objections  to  the 
criticism  mentioned  above.  Not  only  can  the  debt  thus  be 
refunded,  but  the  time  at  which  the  debt  can  be  paid  is  deter- 
mined by  the  borrowing  government  itself.  As  these  loans  are 
always  payable  at  par,  the  original  holder  never  suffers  any 
disadvantage,  except  the  surrendering  of  a  security  which 
may  have  an  advantage  over  securities  of  equal  value  in  a  par* 
ticular  market.  The  British  consols,  which  can  be  paid  at  the 
option  of  the  government,  are  an  illustration  of  this  type  of 
loan. 

The  new  government  of  the  United  States  naturally  followed 
European  precedent  and  first  adopted  the  simple  form  of  per- 
petual bond  issues,  but  the  closeness  with  which  the  people  came 
in  contact  with  government  affairs  caused  them  to  think  of  the 
paj^ment  of  government  debt  in  the  same  light  as  the  payment 
of  their  own  obligations.  As  a  result,  they  favored  debt  pay- 
ment. And  under  the  Jackson  administration,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  modem  nations  a  national  debt  was  paid. 
The  change  came  gradually,  of  course,  though  the  persistency 
of  the  movement  was  apparent,  lo  the  law  of  February  25, 
1862,  a  new  clause  was  introduced  known  as  the  **  limited  op- 
tion," that  is,  the  debt  could  be  redeemed  after  a  certain  date, 
but  not  before,  at  the  option  of  the  government.  The  bond  also 
had  a  definite  maturity  date.  An  example  of  these  issues  was 
the  *' five-twenties.*'     These  bonds  could  be  called  five  years 


'LeroyBeaulleu,  rol.  H,  p.  im,  Traill  de  la  Science  Francii  (quoted 
from  Henry  C.  Adams,  Public  Debts,  p.  151). 
*Henry  C.  Adams,  FubUc  Debts  (1802),  p.  152. 
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after  the  date  of  issue  and  were  due  in  twenty  years.*  Small 
use  has  been  made  of  this  form  of  eontraet  in  Europe  and  it 
has  been  particularly  known  as  the  American  method.  Having 
a  fixed  date  also  gives  the  Treasury  a  more  definite  basis  on 
which  to  adjust  its  finances. 

But  even  after  transition  to  the  terminable  form  of  loan, 
some  of  the  European  countries'  in  times  of  (^reat  economic 
strain  have  returned  to  the  issues  of  perpetual  bonds  as  they 
can  be  issued  with  less  strain  on  the  exchequer.  On  the  option 
features,  however,  the  perpetual  debt  can  l>e  funded  into  ter- 
minable securities.  This  enahles  the  government  officials  to  fol- 
low the  policy  of  paying  its  debts. 

Modern  finance  has  come  to  recognize  that  debt  payment  is 
the  soundest  method  of  public  financing.  This  is  justified,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  such  a  policy  exerts  a  temporiz* 
ing  influence  upon  a  nation's  expenditures.  While  the  common 
belief  of  many  is  that  the  British  War  Loans  have  no  termina- 
tion date,  and  thus  are  a  continuation  of  the  old  idea  of  per- 
petual debts,  a  careful  reading  of  the  loan  contract  shows  other- 
wise. Where  definite  maturity  dates  are  not  given,  definite 
provisions  are  provided  for  paying  off  the  obligation.  Other 
illustrations  of  pre-war  issues  are  the  German  Imperial  3  per 
cent  bonds  which  can  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  old  French  3  per  cent  rentes  which  like  all  the  old 
German  Imperial  bonds  have  no  maturity.  When  the  latter 
government  decides  to  cancel  any  part  of  an  issue,  they  are 
selected  by  drawings.  The  decision  of  the  government  in  the 
retiring  of  these  issues  depends  upon  the  current  surplus  in 
the  treasury'. 

Other  forms  of  debt  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  debt 
obligations  of  national  governments  in  addition  to  the  funded 
debt  are:  current  accounts,  certificates  of  indebtedness^  currency 
notes,  treasury  bills,  scrip  warrants  and  other  forms  of  un- 
covered temporary  obligations.  These  vary  in  nomenclature 
among    the    various    countries,    though    they    are    practically 

•Ihld.,  p.  162, 

•Even  more  reopiit  German  War  f.onn!9  were  timde  with  prortalois 
that  the  Government  would  oniiouiiix^  rederujUlaa  tenuis  in  1024* 
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always  created  to  finance  temporary  indebtedness.'  In  peace 
times  debts  must  frequently  be  met  before  revenues  or  taxes 
are  available,  and  temporary  indebtedness  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  is  assumed  until  this  income  is  due,  at  which  time 
the  debt  is  paid.  At  times  the  accumulation  of  these  temporary 
forms  of  indebtedness  becomes  so  lar^e  that  a  nation  is  forced 
to  put  the  obligation  into  permanent  farm.  This  more  often 
occurs  during  war  periods,  though  ostensibly  the  purpose  of 
the  original  issue  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  taxes, 
but  for  the  issuing  of  a  permanent  loan. 

Funds  are  needed  quickly  in  war  operations  and  a  nation 
cannot  wait  for  the  slower  processes  of  effecting  the  sale  of  the 
bonds.  Temporary  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  then  usually 
issued  and  retired  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issues.  Thus 
the  funds  received  from  war  bond  issues  will  often  be  used 
long  before  the  bonds  have  been  sold.  While  all  forms  of  tem- 
porary indebtedness  are  called  Certificates  of  Indebtedness, 
the  name  should  only  be  applied  to  the  instruments  technically 
meeting  their  requirements/ 

The  treasury  bills,  another  common  form  used  during  the 
recent  War,  were  issued  in  large  amounts  without  interest  but 
were  sold  at  a  discount.  Prior  to  the  War  these  wei^  sold  only 
to  financial  institutions,  but  with  the  attractive  rates  offered 
during  the  recent  European  War,  a  wider  distribution  was 
secured  for  some  of  the  issues.  After  March  1,  1918,  treasury 
bills  were  issued  at  a  fixed  discount  rate. 

Paper  money  issues  may  become  a  serious  incumbrance 
upon  a  nation.  Following  the  European  War,  an  abatement  of 
their  issue  was  urged.  The  year  1919  saw  a  more  positive  in- 
crease, but  a  slowing  up  began  in  most  countries  in  1920,  with 


'In  the  discussion  of  national  loans  do  particular  reference  has  been 
made  to  floatiup  IndebtedneSv^,  as  the  previous  discusRion  of  this  type 
of  debt  is  thouglit  to  be  ade^juate.  Neither  has  such  so-called  uiicoverM 
paper  hs  the  rntted  States  Notes  (^'jerreen backs'*)  or  the  Currency  Notes 
of  Great  Britain  (Under  Act  of  Auprust  0.  mi4t.  etc,,  been  referred  to. 
These  latter  forma  of  obligations  and  others  cannot  strictly  be  called 
Investments. 

'Jacob  H,  Hollaoder,  War  Bmrowing  (1919).  Professor  Hollander 
gives  a  very  full  and  complete  description  of  the  issuance  of  these 
instrutne^  s. 
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jmbsbljr  tbt  ezeeption  of  Romia.  In  iht  btter  euuulrjt  ^ 
mptteity  of  the  printing  pioMi  mmm  to  hare  been  tin  only 
UmiiMtitm  of  uBue.  Oomany'i  policy  of  orer-iMae  of  both 
iMRBdi  and  paper  money,  eapeeiallj  of  tlie  latter,  lias  pla^  a 
budm  mptm  it  whieh  wiU  greatly  retard  its  return  to  a 
normal  ftnanebl  poiition.  The  experience  of  the  Cnited  States 
with  the  green  hack  iames  of  the  CitU  War  period,  and  the 
addid  eoat  alanct  in  the  sale  of  its  bonds,  for  which  it  accepted 
greenhackii  in  payment  that  feU  as  low  as  thirty^fire  cents  on 
the  dollar,  is  a  irtriking  example  of  the  folly  of  thb  method  of 
financing.  The  net  increased  cost  to  the  United  States  gor- 
emmcnt  in  imaing  greenbacks  has  been  estimated  by  Wesley 
Mitchell  at  $528,400,000/  When  the  increased  costs  of  the 
European  War  as  well  as  its  aftermath'  can  be  calculated,  onr 
own  Civil  War  experiences  in  this  country  will  seem  small  in 
eompariaon*  But  no  comparison  can  ever  be  made  with 
oar  Civil  War  experiences,  because  of  government  interference 
and  control  of  prices  in  this  country  after  the  United  States 
entf?r€Hj  the  Europc*an  e*mfliet  in  1917. 

In  the  8tudy  of  the  total  obligations,  as  far  as  paper  money 
ii  coneemodp  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
io^ealled  covered  or  partially  covered  and  the  uncovered  paper. 
The  nritiah  currency  notes  issued  during  the  War  are  of  the 
former,  nm\  the  greenbacks  issued  during  the  Civil  War  the 
liittrr  typc!.  The  cover  of  these  notes  should  be,  partially  at 
least,  in  gold  and  in  other  securiti^.  The  ratio  of  gold  to 
other  securities,  of  course,  determines  the  strength  of  the  notesL 
The  purpose  of  the  British  issue  was  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  gold  reserve  and  to  furnish  ample  currency,  though  the 
govcriinicnt  did  hiter  use  tliese  notes  for  other  purposes.  They 
did  relieve  the  strain  in  the  first  months  and  gave  reassurance 
to  all  tho  financial  markets  of  the  world  as  to  Great  Britain^ 
ability  to  handle  it.H  financial  problems. 

It  has  been  held  that  covered  notes  should  not  be  eonaid- 


•Wcplrjr  MItchHI,  Ttif*  C(%nt  of  Grw?nbaekji  in  the  CItII  War,  /aumol 

Tlu'  nftrrwar  nflJuMtnirtitu  In  Kuroin\  H  iiiiist  lie  n?iii«iib«w!,  erv 
still  iu  |ir(Kx*itH  tit  thin  writing  (Jauiuiry  1.  td2lu 
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ered  a  part  of  the  obligations  of  a  nation.  This  must  depend 
on  how  large  this  cover  is,  and  how  able  the  nation  is  to  redeem 
these  notes  in  gold ;  for,  after  all,  the  ability  to  pay  gold  will 
indicate  a  nation's  ability  to  back  its  bond  issues.  With  un- 
covered paper  money  issues,  a  form  of  compulsory  loan  exists. 
These  issues  are  usually  made  without  interest,  are  payable  at 
demand  or  after  a  fixed  period,  and  usually  pass  as  legal  tender. 
Consequently  their  fluctuation  in  price  quickly  reflects  the 
credit  condition  of  the  country,  as  no  other  basis  of  connection 
exists.  If  the  issues  are  held  within  moderation  and  to  actual 
currency  needs,  they  are  of  value  in  steadying  the  market*  The 
former  greenbacks  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations. 
The  status  of  these  issues  has  been  changed  since  1900  with  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  fund  of  $150,000^000  which  is  available 
for  the  redemption  of  these  notes. 

Long  time  funded  debt  issued  for  commercial  purposes  by 
governments  under  war  strain,  or  other  great  emergencies, 
where  goods  are  sent  out  from  the  lending  country  cannot  be 
compared  ivith  loans  through  which  funds  arc  taken  out,  with- 
out giving  any  direct  advantage  to  the  producing  facilities  of 
the  country.  The  purpose  of  indebtedness  advanced  through 
private  channels  to  foreign  countries  is  practically  always  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  former^ — namely,  the  advancement 
or  selling  of  goods  to  the  borrowing  country.  The  larger  this 
private  credit  can  be  made  with  safety,  the  stronger  will  be 
the  international  financial  position  of  the  country.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  many  bankers  strongly  advocated  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  assumed  the  burden  of  advancing  credit  to 
Europe  to  purchase  goods  in  this  country/  This,  the  United 
States  government  strongly  opposed.  Loans  for  food  stuffs  and 
other  commodities,  however,  were  made  to  neutral  countries, 
such  as  the  $30,000,000  loan  dated  August  1,  1910,  at  5i/4  per 
cent,  to  Switzerland. 

The  very  decided  advantage  accruing  to  the  country  lend- 
ing, is  the  checking  of  the  abnormal  flow  of  gold,  which  turns 
price  levels  topsy-turvy.     Had  the  United  States  government 

^Frank  A.  Vanderllp,  What  Happened  in  Europe  (1919). 
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not  ttttncled  loans  in  the  War  period  to  European  cotintries 
Xh%  AUltd  fnuse  would  have  been  much  harder  pressed  in  its 
fCbHa  to  obtain  war  materials  and  toad  and  the  plethora  of 
peM  would  have  eventually  created  a  pri<^e  panic  in  the  nlti- 
inalt  readjustment.  Europe  would  have  been  so  utterly  drained  I 
of  leold  that  it  is  questionable  whether  Europe  would  not  have 
totally  dtacarded  the  Rold  standard.  This  would  have  left  the 
Vnited  States  in  an  unfortunate  plight.  Heneo  the  advantaf^es 
tu  the  extension  of  credit  in  the  buyinj?  of  foreipii  bonds  reach 
far  Iwyond  tln^se  of  the  individual  purchases  of  these  bonds. 

Purposes  of  issue  can  be  plaeed  into  the  two  broad  elassi- 
fleationii  of  productive  and  non-productive  purposes.  The  i$;sue 
of  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  by  the  United  States  and  the  French 
loan  in  1907,  to  the  state  of  Minas  Gcraes  in  Brazil*  are  illus- 
trations of  productive  issues.  All  war  issues  can  be  placed  in 
the  non-productive  list.  T^sually  a  loan  offered  in  peace  times  in 
a  foreisrn  country  should  not  be  purchased  by  an  investor,  exeept- 
iuR  where  the  loan  is  for  productive  purposes,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  is  a  nation  warranted  in  making  a  loan  except  for  produc- 
tive purposes  during  a  peace  period. 

In  war  time  this  practice  must  often  be  swept  aside*  thongh 
the  advantage  to  which  a  nation  may  place  these  loans  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  past  loans  placed.  England  and 
France,  for  example,  placed  all  of  their  loans  prior  to  the  War 
Internally.  This  clearly  reflected  the  strength  of  these  nations. 
In  absorbing  their  own  loans.  The  pajTuent  of  indemnities  can 
be  placed  in  the  same  category.  The  contrast  between  the  Chi- 
nmt  indemnity  of  1901  and  the  French  indemnity  payments  of 
1 8714 874  is  pertinent  to  the  point.  While  the  French  people 
under  the  burden  of  debt  seemed  stimulated  to  greater  thrift, 
the  Chinese  people  seemed  unable  to  rise  to  this  extraordinary 
nowl.  and  were  forced  to  go  abroad  to  secure  their  loan. 

The  other  purposes  for  which  national  loans  can  be  issued 
are  for  refunding,  consolidation,  or  conversion  of  existing  issncfir. 
In  times  of  war  emergency,  when  new  issues  must  constantly 
be  put  out,  both  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  war  demands 
and  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  the  total  amount  of 
iiaaea  at  one  time,  rates  will  be  placed  upon  sufaeeqnent  issik 
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in  order  to  secure  a  sale  of  the  issues,  as  with  the  Liberty  bond 
issues.  Consequently,  to  induce  purchasers,  the  first  issues  are 
usually  made  convertible  into  later  issues  at  higher  rates.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  option  dates  have  been  included  in  many  of 
the  bond  issues  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  as  in 
some  of  the  European  War  issues.  This  will  provide  for  the 
refunding  of  these  issues,  if  the  government  can  secure  an  ad- 
vantage in  lower  rates  at  a  subsequent  date  or  period. 

The  sale  of  refunding  issues  by  national  governinents  must 
be  looked  upon  askance^  excepting  where  bonds  fall  due  during  a 
period  of  war  emergency.  Their  issuance  is  usually  a  reflection, 
as  with  the  refunding  of  all  civil  obligations,  of  the  financial 
weakness  of  the  government.  If  the  government  has  utilized  all 
of  its  available  funds  for  development,  thus  increasing  the  wealth 
and  productive  power  of  the  country,  the  story  is  quite  different 
and  the  refunding  is  legitimate.  But,  if  it  has  spent  large 
amounts  for  war  equipment,  etc,,  which  should  have  been 
obtained  from  taxes  and  revenues,  the  refunding  lacks  justifi- 
cation. 

Consolidations  of  issues  are  frequently  of  value,  in  the  sim- 
plification  of  the  bond  issues,  in  securing  better  credit,  and 
especially  in  the  reduction  in  the  interest  rates  which  may  be 
secured.  One  of  the  be^t -known  examples  of  this  was  the  con- 
solidated issue  made  by  England  in  1888  of  the  British  Consols. 

Repudiation  and  Defalcation, — Since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  number  of  repudiations  of  national  bond  issues  have 
been  made.  Without  an  examination  of  the  final  outcome  of 
these  repudiations,  the  general  public  has  very  naturally 
assumed  that  large  losses  have  resulted.  To  the  contrary,  the 
losses  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  small,  as 
compared  to  the  losses  in  corporation  bonds  in  the  United 
States.*    A  number  of  repudiated  national  securities  which  were 


"Thomas  W.  Lamont  states  in  tlie  AnnoU  0/  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Bciaice  (vol.  Ixxxviit,  'farch,  1920,  p.  123)  that, 
according  to  the  Coundl  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  in 
London  from  the  years  1SS2  to  1911,  the  average  defalcation  each  year 
per  |100  was  $0M.  This  compares  well  with  the  defaults  in  the  United 
Slates  in  Gas  ood  Electric  Companies  of  10.37,  railroads  of  $1.84  and 
industrial;*  of  ^2.07. 
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issued  prior  to  this  period  still  are  considered  as  representative 
of  foreign  bonds  by  the  larg'er  part  of  the  American  investing 
public.  As  already  stated^  there  has  been  no  necessity  for 
Americans  to  familiarize  themselves  with  either  foreign  national 
government  or  corporate  bonds.  More  surplus  funds  than  the 
United  States  citizens  possessed  were  needed  for  the  development 
of  state  and  private  enterprises.  Consequently,  the  net  yield 
upon  funds  invested  internally  was  larger  than  on  European  in- 
vestmetits.  Capital  was  thus  imported  and  not  exported.  And 
as  with  any  people,  where  a  knowledge  of  complex  foreign  affairs 
is  not  a  necessity,  the  general  American  public  has  been  indif- 
ferent to  foreign  investment.  As  a  consequence,  extraordinarily 
few  facts  concerning  these  securities  are  generally  known,  ex- 
cept by  a  very  few  banking  experts  dealing  in  foreign  bonds. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  that  repudiations  have  not 
taken  place,  for  they  have.  But  a  settlement  of  a  majority  of 
the  defaulted  obligations  has  ultimately  been  made,  though 
certain  individual  investors  have  suffered  heav}'  losses.  Nations 
have  come  to  realize  fully  that  repudiation  results  in  a  serious 
crippling  of  credit.  A  nation  which  has  repudiated  an  obliga- 
tion, regardless  of  the  justification  for  doing  so,  is  either  entirely 
denied  any  further  credit  from  other  nations,  or  must  pay  ex- 
orbitant rates  for  what  funds  are  obtained.  A  nation's  private 
enterprises  suffer  even  more.  The  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial nations  have  come  to  regard  the  payment  of  national  debt 
as  so  important  that  they  have  used  coercion  in  forcing  payment 
from  small  nations  which  have  actually  repudiated,  or  attempted 
to  repudiate  an  obligation.' 

England 's  foreign  investments  are  probably  the  best  criteria 

of  the  losses  which  have  been  experienced  by  the  investors  in 

foreign  securities.     "With  the  policy  of  combination  purchases 

subsequently  referred  to,  the  British  have  cut  their  losses  to 

an  astonishingly  small  figure/     Not  infrequently  a  temporary 

collapse  has  taken  place,  but  with  an  eventual  recovery  and  full 
^^^-^ 

*The  ^i'tt lenient  of  tbe  Tenexaela  lodebtednMS  In  1903  with  the 
ttgBlnf?  of  the  protocol  at  WashlDgtoii  aa  a  result  of  the  default  in  1901 
Is  a  good  niufttratlon. 

lotprcstinf?  data  are  gtven  on  thf^ie  <»xrierlpnr^fi  througbout  C.  K* 
Hobaon'A  book  on  The  Esport  of  Cattital  iLoudoUp  1Q14). 
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payment  of  obligations*  Where  individual  purchasers  have  held 
securities,  such  as  the  early  Argentine  bonds,  and  have  had  to 
wait  for  their  payment,  the  burden  of  carrying  them  has  been 
castly.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  obviated  by  the  wide  dis- 
tribution which  can  be  effected  by  large  purchases  through 
tmstee  organizations.  Temporary  holding  up  of  payments 
under  this  form  of  buying  can  be  carried  without  the  penalizing 
rffect  it  would  have  upon  the  individual  investor.  This  is  car- 
rying  the  principle  of  diversification  to  a  more  complete  extent. 
It  should  be  adopted  in  greater  part  at  least  for  all  small  in- 
vestors. This  would  not,  of  course,  apply  where  the  purchaser 
of  stock  desires  to  assume  the  risk  of  entreprcnuership  and  its 
possible  gains.  This  is,  however,  a  speculative  and  not  an  in- 
vestment risk. 

The  causes  of  state  defalcation  have  long  been  attributed  by 
the  general  public  solely  to  political  difficulties.  While  political 
causes  of  repudiation  are  the  most  difficult  to  cope  with,  external 
obligations  repudiated  for  political  reasons,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  have  been  met  when  the  repudiating  government 
has  regained  its  equilibrium.  A  number  of  the  repudiations 
attributed  to  political  causes  have  been  due  to  economic  reasons, 
though  they  have  been  as  frequently  a  combination  of  both.  But, 
as  was  strongly  maintained  in  an  earlier  chapter,  economic  pros* 
sure  tends  to  foment  dissatisfaction  with  existing  governments, 
or  legal  subterfuges  are  created  to  relieve  economic  pressure. 
Bussia  is  today  the  only  country  which  for  purely  political 
reasons  has  wilfully  rejected  the  obligations  created  under  the 
monarchy.  Whether  So\^etism  maintains  or  is  replaced,  the 
government  in  power,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  place,  must  eventually 
pay.  The  effect  of  non-payment  by  a  nation  is  too  costly  upon 
its  credit. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  governments  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  been  one  of  indefinite  postponement 
or  indifference  to  their  obligations.  Beluctance  or  indifference 
of  payment  has  no  doubt  been  aggravated  by  the  ill-fated  ex- 
perience of  the  projects  for  which  some  of  these  obligations  were 
assumed.  Honduras,  whose  external  loan  has  been  defaulted 
since  1873,  is  an  illustration.    Funds  in  this  case  were  raised 
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for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Interoeeanic  Railroad.  The 
failure  of  the  nefarious  affair  is  more  attributable  to  the  high- 
handed robbery  of  certain  American  and  EnjErlish  promoters 
than  to  the  fault  of  the  Honduras  i^overnmeut.*  Ecquador's 
more  recent  default  of  its  4  per  cent  Salt  Bonds  and  of  the  two 
guaranteed  railroad  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway* 
can  more  justly  be  laid  to  political  causes.  Repeated  reque«ti 
have  been  made  by  the  State  Department  for  a  settleraent,  and 
pajTuents  are  now  beinp  made  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
default  of  issues  of  Guatemala  ami  Mexico  were  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  political  influences  and  ibti'oss  neprleet*  more  to  the  ■ 
latter,  however,  than  the  former,  Mexico  has  never  offereil  any 
direct  repudiation,  but  since  1914  has  continually  come  for- 
ward with  the  plea  that  it  was  unable  to  meet  the  obligation, 
but  would  resume  pajTnents  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
return. 

Brazirs  inability  in  1913  and  1914  to  meet  the  inter^t  an 
its  bonds  was  entirely  due  to  economic  causes.  'With  the  sever© 
business  depression  and  the  keen  competition  developed  by  the 
Strait  Settlements,  i-ubbcr  plantations,  and  other  regions  of  the 
Far  East,  the  price  of  rubber  fell  to  low  levels.  As  Brazil  mtiat 
use  rubber,  one  of  its  chief  exports,  to  meet  its  obligations,  this 
fall  in  the  price  of  rubber  prevented  it  from  paying  the  inter- 
est charges  of  its  bonds  on  August  1,  1914,  Another  difficxilty 
at  this  time  affecting  all  markets  was  the  war  development  in 
Europe.  A  plan  was  formulated  by  English  capitalists  for  the 
funding  of  interest  charges  for  three  years  at  5  per  cent.  Ati 
the  end  of  this  period  payments  were  resumed.  Brazil  has  becni 
passing  through  an  over-developeil  pcrio<I  much  the  same  as  thej 
railroads  in  the  United  States  did  in  their  early  career. 

Considerable  blame  must  be  placed  upon  the  undcrwriteni 
who  furnished  capital  to  these  countries  without  making  ade-j 
quate  examinations  of  their  early  experiences  in  flnancinn*} 
The  temptation  of  the  enormous  gains  could  not  be 

"Hartlpy  Withers.  Intemntionnl  Fhiancr  flt>in>.  chap.  tI,  In  thll ' 
chapter  wUl  In?  fonml  n  whort  skfteh  uf  thin  epUfxle, 

The  la^it  tivailMblo  rctn^rf  sbowt^l  I  he  aniouut  of  thee^  bonds  far  Ihltf 
rallTOtd  to  ho:  $2.2ir»jr»0,  ir.  Prior  IJeii*  ami  ♦I4.210,l>0a,  5%  ilfrt 
Mortftge  BoudA*  together  with  Intercut 
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and  sound  financial  investigations  were  thrown  to  the  four 
winds.  Resources  of  the  country  were  often  inadequate,  and 
the  treasury  of  the  conntry  overburdened  with  a  debt  which 
it  was  impossible  to  carry.  As  long  as  the  debts  of  the  future 
in  the  strong  Latin- American  nations  to  the  south  do  not  over- 
reach the  ability  of  their  resources  to  pay  for  their  obligations, 
there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  default  than  there  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  former  defaults  of  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  clearly  resulted  from  an  over-development  and  a  eon- 
sequent  inability  to  pay.  While  it  is  true  that  revolution  was 
the  cause  which  brought  these  conditions  to  an  immediate  crisis 
in  Argentina,  tho  deeper-seated  causes  of  these  insurrections 
were  economic. 

Foreign  Investment  Trusts.~AB  far  as  national  control 
enters  into  the  control  of  international  financial  affairs,  this  can 
best  be  secured  by  large  corporations  or  investment  trusts  pur- 
chasing foreign  securities.  The  method  followed  by  such  Eng- 
lish organizations,*  known  as  investment  trusts,  is  to  issue  their 
own  notes  or  bonds  against  these  securities.  In  this  way  they 
can  obtain  not  only  larger  holdings,  but  secure  more  favorable 
terms ;  and  with  the  large  amounts  of  their  funds  they  can  pro- 
vide the  diversification  essential  in  distributing  risk  and  thus 
secure  greater  safety  for  the  security  holders.  The  possibilities 
in  reduction  of  risk  under  this  type  of  diversification  are  almost 
unlimited.  The  purchases  of  these  trusts  are  not  confined  to 
civil  obligations,  for  some  buy  nothing  but  corporate  securities. 
This  protection  has  been  effectively  accomplished  by  national 
organizations  of  security  holders.  The  Corporation  of  Foreign 
Bondholders  in  England,  organized  in  1868,  is  probably  the  best 
knowTi  of  these  organizations.  Under  the  present  Incorporation 
Act  the  representation  on  its  council  is  composed  of  six  membera 
chosen  by  the  Central  Bankers'  Association,  six  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  other  nine  by  the  Council  as 


*Accor(liTiff  to  the  Stock  Es-ehanpe  InieUigence,  101  f*.  there  are  Rp- 
proximatply  fotir  hunflrefi  of  these  orgflnfEations.  As  Albert  W.  Klmher 
points  out  in  his  book  on  Foreign  Oovernmeut  Securities  (p.  114)  the 
capitalization  of  the  British  Tmesrtnfient  Trusts  Is  not  as  a  nile  larire* 
Neither  does  It  necessarily  need  to  be  very  large  to  secure  a  considerable 
dlverslflcation  In  investments. 
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a  whole.  This  Council  both  looks  after  the  protection  of  iti^ 
sectirity  holders  and  gathers  data  concerning  the  securities  held. 
In  case  of  default ^  difficulties  or  injustices  to  particular  secu- 
rity holders,  this  organization  makes  representations  in  the  behalf 
of  the  security  holders  affected.  It  has  made  adjustments  Y?hich 
total  nearly  five  billion  dollars*  France  and  Holland  both  have 
similar  forms  of  organizations.  The  Investment  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation of  America  also  has  a  permanent  committee  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Securities,  which  purports  to  perform 
a  similar  service  for  the  Ameripan  foreigu  security  holders,* 

The  foreign  financial  relationships  of  the  United  States  are 
still  too  new  to  cfTcct  a  very  large  immediate  development  of 
this  method  of  bond  purchasing.  It  does  not  have  the  tangible 
appeal  demanded  by  the  average  American  in%'estor.  National 
development  in  investment  buying  has  not  yet  reached  that 
stage  in  its  evolution.  Machinery,  however,  for  foreign  invest- 
ment has  been  created  by  which  institutions  can  be  provided  to 
carry  on  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  English  Investment 
Trusts.  Needless  to  say»  institutions  of  this  character  must  be 
created  which  can  absorb  large  funded  obligations  if  the  United 
States  is  to  take  over  its  permanent  share  of  foreign  trade.* 

The  so-called  Edge  Act,  though  primarily  created  for  foreign 
trade  purpoHcs,  provides  for  the  corporations  organized  under 
I  the  act  to  deal  in  foreign  securities.    Any  five  or  more  individ- 

uals with  a  minimum  of  $2,000,000  in  capital  can  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  trade.  The  organization  must  be 
under  the  control  of  United  States  citizens  and  the  supervisioti 
of  the  Federal  government.  Included  in  the  provisions  is  the 
power  to  accept  foreign  securities  which  may  be  used  as  security 
for  the  isMie  of  the  corporation's  own  debentures.  The  act  fur- 
ther provides  that  these  corporations  can  invest  in  other  cor- 
porations engaged  in  international  trade  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent  of  their  own  capital  stock  and  surplus,  and  in  bank* 


'Investment  Bankers*  AasodatJon  of  America.  Bulletin.  July  10,  lOlft. 

*The  American  Forelim  Seciirltle*i  t'or|Kiratlon  during  the  war  dfoi* 
oattrated  ttti»  aliiUty  of  an  American  oririinization  to  perform  tbU  tunc* 
tinn-  It  wan  ,frL'fini«ed  with  a  car«ltnl  «tnok  of  IIO.OOO.OOO*  Ai^alnst 
9e>ruritl(-«  I  V  tbe  French  Government  it  m>U1  in  1010  It^  S  yemt 

R%  (told  ^•  ii  were  paid  at  maturity  to  tbe uaamit  of  KM,0OO,OOO. 
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ing  corporations  to  15  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock  and 
surplus. 

The  powers  conveyed  under  this  act,  ho%vever,  were  not  pri- 
marily supposed  to  serve  the  functions  of  investment  organiza- 
tion, but  to  furnish  the  machinery  for  the  current  finaneiiig 
of  foreign  trade.  The  institutions  which  can  be  organized  under 
some  of  the  state  laws  will  more  nearly  meet  the  requirements. 

A  broader  Federal  law  providing  for  this  particular  need 
would  J  however,  work  much  more  effectively. 

The  Ameri€a7i  ^larket  for  Foreigii  Securities. — American  in- 
ternational bankers  are  generally  agreed  that  if  this  country  is 
to  have  an  uninterrupted  gi'owih  in  the  future,  a  foreign  secu- 
rity market  must  be  developed  in  this  eonntry.  The  position 
held  by  the  United  States  during  the  War  can  be  maintained 
only  by  the  maintenance  of  the  prasent  credit  and  extension  of 
additional  credit.  Prior  to  the  War  the  export  of  goods  was 
normally  greater  than  the  import  of  goods.  This  balance  was 
offset  by  our  payment  of  large  interest  charges,  freight  charges 
and  other  services  and  pajTnents  to  Europe.  At  the  present 
writing  the  reverse  situation  which  developed  during  the  War 
still  prevails,  and  credit  is  needed  elsewhere  to  pay  these  bal- 
ances. To  retain  this  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
our  investment  in  foreign  securities. 

The  depreciated  exchange  rates,  also  existing  at  this  writ- 
ing, in  many  foreign  countries,  cannot  be  restored  to  normal, 
until  more  complete  credit  facilities  are  made  possible  to  these 
countries.  In  the  long  run,  the  country  possessing  the  advantage 
in  the  exchange  rate  suffers  as  much  as  the  country  with  the 
depreciated  exchange  rate.  If  depreciated  exchange  rates  long 
continue,  American  trade  will  confront  increasing  difficulties, 
as  each  point  in  the  decrease  of  the  exchange  rate  means  a  rela- 
tively larger  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
with  the  depreciated  rate.  Consequently,  the  more  rapidly 
exchange  rates  can  be  brought  back  toward  normal,  that  much 
sooner  healthy  trade  relationship  can  be  established  with  Europe. 
Even  in  a  less  severe  slump  in  exchange  rates,  the  same  forces 
tend  to  operate,  and  only  when  nonnal  balances  in  trade  are 
re-established  wnll  these  rates  be  restored.    While  these  countries 
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even  under  these  severe  handicaps  will  eventually  recover,  the 
process  is  painfully  slow,  and  the  advantage  to  our  own  indus- 
tries, arising  out  of  these  peculiar  conditions,  will  be  lost. 

As  industries  in  our  country  during  the  next  half  century 
will  far  exceed  their  markets,  if  not  handicapped  by  financial 
diflSculties,  it  behooves  the  nation  to  take  some  forethought  of 
this  situation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  new  and  broader 
markets  to  dispose  of  these  products.  And  broader  markets  will 
tend  also  to  give  greater  stabilization  to  industry.  All  the  lead- 
ing European  nations  are  now  perfecting  far-reaching  plans  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  their  old  and  new  foreign  markets,  so 
that  with  the  return  to  normal  conditions  they  will  be  in  control 
of  these  markets.  Further,  "trade  always  follows  the  invest- 
ment in  a  foreign  country."  "Without  markets  industry  is 
destitute;  and  without  foreign  investment,  foreign  markets  are 
not  to  be  had.  The  alternative  is  to  lend  our  money  to  other 
nations.  .  .  ."*  Unless  this  can  be  done,  as  this  same  author 
suggests,  we  will  be  undersold  in  foreign  markets.  As  long  as 
our  own  markets  can  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  country's 
production  of  goods,  this  latter  statement  need  not  be  given  very 
serious  consideration — ^but  if  it  cannot,  then  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive for  us. 

The  position  which  the  United  States  occupied  in  the  pre- 
war period  is  best  illustrated  by  the  ratio  of  its  foreign  security 
holdings.  Out  of  approximately  2,200  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  January  1,  1914,  there  were  14  for- 
eign issues,  whereas  the  foreign  securities  listed  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  were  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  total 
listings  and  on  the  Paris  Bourse  40  per  cent.  The  total  listed 
and  unlisted  foreign  loans  in  this  country  are  now  slightly  over 
the  half  hundred  mark.  This  includes  some  of  the  short  dura- 
tion issues,  though  it  does  not  include  the  loans  advanced  by 
the  government.  It  is  evident  that  relative  to  the  holdings  of 
the  leading  European  countries,  foreign  security  holdings  in 
the  United  States  are  still  small. 


^James  Sheldon,  The  Need  for  American  Investment  In  Foreign  Se- 
curities, Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  Ixxxviii  (March,  1920). 
p.  119. 
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The  advantages  of  well-selected  foreign  govemmeTit  securitieR 
will  give  unusual  diversification  to  the  holdei^'  investments.  It 
is  now  common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Great 
Britain  *s  ability  to  adjust  itself  so  rapidly  to  the  financial 
demands  of  war  was  the  great  diversification  of  its  invest- 
ments, With  the  great  holdings  in  American  securities,  Great 
Britain  was  able  to  mobilize,  and  sell  back ;  consequently  it  not 
only  secured  immediate  credit,  but  instilled  great  confidence  by 
its  ability  to  handle  financial  problems.  While,  as  stated  in 
chapter  two  of  this  book,  large  diversification  in  foreign  hold- 
ings is  more  important  to  small  European  countries  than  to  our 
own  because  of  our  great  geographical  area,  holdings  in  other 
countries  during  a  war,  would  be  a  decided  asset. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  market  to  absorb  foreign 
securities  no  question  need  now  be  raised.  Neither  can  any 
question  be  raised  as  to  the  necessity  of  future  investment  in 
foreign  holdings  to  protect  our  own  markets.  For,  if  markets 
are  not  maintained^  industry  is  checked — earnings  fall  off  and 
savings  with  which  investments  are  made  possible,  correspond- 
ingly slow  up.  With  the  ability  to  buy  and  the  need  and  desir- 
ability for  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities,  the  market  is  ripe 
for  development.  If  in  1920  we  had  possessed  greater  familiar- 
ity  with  some  of  the  foreign  markets,  the  distribution  of  foreign 
securities  would  have  been  even  much  larger.  But  without  donhi 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  see  a  very  sitbstantial  hold- 
ing in  both  foreign  government  and  foreign  corporate  bonds. 

Price  of  Governmmt  Bonds, — The  net  yield  of  government 
bonds  directly  reflects  the  credit  of  the  issuing  country.  Pecu- 
liar conditions,  such  as  the  market  for  the  United  States  2  per 
cent  bonds  or  the  temporary  market  of  the  British  Consols  in  the 
nineties,  may  create  an  artificial  market.  Prices  under  these 
conditions  would  obviously  not  reveal  the  true  credit  of  the 
issuing  nation,  though  a  comparative  study  of  the  prices  them- 
selves will,  over  long  periods,  reflect  the  strength  of  the  national 
credit.  Occasionally  the  market  of  a  national  government  bond 
will  be  absurdly  out  of  line  with  the  nation's  credit,  but  this  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Shifting  price  levels  will  always  have  an  immediate  effect  on 
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the  price  of  ^vemnient  bonds.  WhUe  this  effect  may  only  be 
fmctionul  on  low -yield  govermnent  bonds,  it  is  comparatively  as 
great  na  with  other  high-grade  bonds.  The  long  downward 
trend  of  bondii  of  all  first  power  European  countries  after  1898, 
even  after  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  changes  in  the  nominal 
rate«.  was  due»  as  previously  stated,  to  the  world-wide  increase 
in  price  levels.*  Adverse  political  agitations  may  for  a  time 
doprcHH  prices,  but  they  will  not  continue  to  do  so  very  long. 
'I'his  \H  illustrated  in  all  the  experiences  of  the  English,  French, 
mid  German  bond  prices  during  the  past  century/ 

War  will  always  depress  the  price  of  government  securities 
regiirdless  of  a  nation's  strength,  though  the  country's  credit 
may  be  in  no  way  impaired-  Military  successes  or  reverses  will 
on  ihi*  oilier  hand  always  have  an  effective  influence  in  forcing  a 
price  change,  especially  among  the  weaker  nations.  Where  the 
nation  1ms  lieen  so  markedly  defeated  as  have  certain  European 
countries  in  the  recent  War,  the  national  credit  is  so  impaired 
as  to  force  the  prices  of  the  securities  of  these  governments  below 
their  ncfuni  value.  But  when  the  only  guarantee  of  a  govern- 
ment is  its  will  to  pay,  values  must  be  viewed  from  other  than 
the  financial  ability  to  pay.  A  comparison,  however,  of  the 
prices  of  the  securities  of  strong  national  governments,  will  show 
jeaa  fluctuation  than  in  any  other  clas.s  of  securities. 

Money  market  changes  of  two  or  more  foreign  countries  will 
immeiliately  reflect  themselves  in  the  securities  of  these  govern- 
ments. These  changes  in  the  normal  rates  for  money  are  usually 
temporary,  and  result  only  in  idiort  speculative  swings.  Again 
the  general  discussions  on  markets  and  prices  in  the  previous 
chaptei-H  are  applicable  here. 

«1*nHiHl  Htfltefl,  National  Monetaru  CommUiMioH^  Senate  Document, 
No.  570,  i^p.  2TH*2*i2. 

n'ttonms  W.  Lammit*  Fortign  Qovemment  BtmdM^  AnnaU  <»/  Amtt' 
loan  Acttdemv  of  PoHtioal  and  Social  Science^  vol  IxxxvML  (Mnrch, 
1920).  p.  122. 
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CATiVLOQUE  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  BONDS 

[A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  bonds  followed  by  a  (•) 
will  be  found  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.] 

Adjmimvnt  Btrndn.— These  boiidn,  of  which  very  few  are  outstanding, 
have  been  issued  in  niilroad  reortrtinizations.  for  the  ijurpose  of  re- 
adjusting the  old  funded  debt;  (L  v.,  bonded  debt),  nsnally  for  tlie 
imrpose  of  soul  hi  g  it  down. 

Anticipation  Taj*  Warrants. —  (See  Bevenue  Bonds). 
Assented  Brmdfi. — When  nn  effort  is  made  to  reorj^anize  a  road.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  submit  a  plan  ai^kiiig  for  con«.-esslons  from  the  boud- 
holdera.  If  tbey  assent,  the  bonds  or  not€*s  are  sent  to  the  deslgnaleil 
depository,  and  tbi«  condition  4s  stamped  oa  the  bond,  (Thef^e  Bonds 
are  fretinently  called  Stam[>eil  BoudK.)  The  boads  are  then  trang- 
ferred,  aubject  to  these  new  conditions. 

Agmtmcd  Bonds. — Wben  a  oorporation  pnreiiases  another  corporation 
and  agrees  to  i>ay  the  prinfi|ial  and  interest  of  the  latter  corporation's 
bonds,  these  bonds  are  called  AsHuiiied  Bonds.  If  these  boada  have  a 
speeific  lien,  this  lien  maintains,  and  any  loss  of  identity  of  tbe  old 
company  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  bonds. 

Blanket  Morfffafje^.—Mnrtm^^s  i.ssned  as  security  on  one  debt  and 
secured  by  a  number  of  separate  properties,  or  a  group  of  properties, 
are  termed  blanket  niortfia^es.  They  are  closely  akin  to  the  general 
mortgages,  and  the  two  terms  are  not  infreiinently  use*!  Interchangeably. 
If,  however,  accurate  technical  distinctions  are  adhered  to,  a  difference 
should  he  made  tiotween  these  two  mortgages. 

General  mortgages  rover  different  properties,  but  are  managed  and 
operated  as  a  unit  under  the  control  of  one  c*>rporatiou.  Blanket 
mortgages  may  l>e  placed  as  they  generally  are,  on  several  propertlea 
that  are  wholly  unrelated. 

Bonua  Bonds.^The  strictly  bonus  bond  !s  an  old  form,  which  was 
issued  to  corporation  promoters,  or  sold  by  a  municipality  to  pay  pro- 
moters of  an  enterirrise  wlio  e^ttablished  an  industry  within  its  twrders. 
Bridge.  Bnnds. — These  bonds  are  issoerl  both  by  municipal  it  ies  and 
private  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  large  bridge  structures, 
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Wb#»T€  the  «tructTire  Is  t€17  Urst«  or  U  U»  be  OMd  by  Mvertl  ijft»i% 
rsUroAdJ  uffQAlljr  organise  a  ftepsrate  compAOTr  for  the  ptirpose  of 
flosoclfig  IL  la  •ome  esses,  ss  In  the  orgauimtioo  of  wharf  or  ter> 
minal  oompanles,  the  cQBipaiijr  Is  forced  to  aroid  the  ''after  acqolred 
property  clause*'  In  the  mortgage  to  seenre  solBcieiit  funds,  and  tJiis 
fact  necessitates  the  organisatloii  of  the  separate  company. 
Caltchle  Bondt.^A  bond  which  has  In  the  Instrumeait  a  clause  prorld- 
Ing  for  the  retirement  of  the  hood  before  Us  matnritj  Is  a  Callable 
Bond*  This  clause  msy  give  the  prlrilege  of  calling  the  bond  In  whole 
or  part  or  l»oth.  When  a  call  hits  been  made  for  an  issue  of  l>OQds,  the 
ioterest  cesses  at  the  designated  date  of  retirement.  If  the  corporation 
h^M  complied  with  all  the  legal  requirements  of  notlflcatlon,  the  se- 
curity holder  can  clalin  no  further  ioterest  If  he  neglects  to  surrender 
his  boDd  on  its  due  date. 

Cor  Trutf  Bond*  (•).— When  the  E«]utpment  Association  (orgaiitod 
for  the  purpose  of  Onaocing  the  railroad's  equipment  needs)  leases  tbe 
equipment  to  the  railroad  atid  the  lease  itself  is  used  as  a  direct  security 
for  the  obligatioD,  the  bonds  are  termed  Car  Trust  Bonds,  as  dis- 
dnguished  froni  the  Car  Trust  Certificates  which  represent  certlfl- 
ealts  of  partictfiatlon  in  the  Association.  Iii  the  issuance  of  Car  Trust 
Bonds,  the  lease  of  the  eciulpmeut  securing  the  bonds  is  assigned  to 
a  trustee  and  the  bonds  as  already  stated  are  Issued  against  this 
Mcnrlty. 

Car  Truit  Certi/lcaicB  or  Noteg  (♦).— These  certificates  are  issued  by 
aqtiipment  associations,  eorporations  or  individuals  which  lease  equip- 
Stteot  to  railroads  with  the  contract  in  the  lease  providing  for  the  pay- 
Bieot  of  the  obligation  with  the  payment  of  the  lease.  As  the  lease  la 
psld  annually,  or  ^end-annually,  the  payment  to  the  purchasers  is  usually 
\  in  serial  form.  Few  of  these  obligations  are  retired  by  means  of 
use  of  a  slnkciog  fund  provision.  Formerly,  indtvldusl  warranta 
issued  covering  the  payments  of  the  separate  rentals;  this  is  no 
considered  necessary,  as  they  are  fully  covered  In  the  leaae. 
ffor  a  more  complete  discussion  see  Chapter  on  Railroad  Equlpmenta.) 
^^ifcatei  of  Bcnr/trial  Interest. — These  securities,  strictly  speaking, 
f  Bierely  a  mtKlirtcutlon  or  form  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  Cer* 
of  Beneficial  Interest  have  been  used  chiefly  In  acquiring 
of  coriMjratlons  with  a  minimum  ext>enditure  of  money.  Ttoe 
of  the  iXirtHiration  to  \>e  controlled  is  de{>oslted  with  a  Totlng 
;  ukd  ihe  Certificates  of  Boneflelat  Interest  are  issued  against  tlia 
stock,  the  security  of  the  certificates  depending  upon  tba 
I  earnings  of  the  cyritoration. 
[ft  0/  Indrbtcdncu.-^A  certificate  of  indebtedness  represnita  m 
<|eht  of  a  ninnli1i»al  eur|H»ratlon,  which  Is  drawn  up  in  mof# 
l^tn  than  the  promissory  note.  Where  the  loan  li  a  Imwwm 
^ot  smaller  dcuomlnallons  arc  often  issued  against  this  l04M^ 
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edness.  If  defaults  in  payments  take  place  the  holder  may  ask  for 
receivership,     (See  Town  Warrants.) 

City  dnd  Town  Bonds  {♦).— -(See  Text  for  discussion  of  these  Issues,) 
CoUaferal  and  PariicipMng  Bonds. — (See  ParttdpatiDg  Bonds  and 
Collateral  Bonds.) 

Collateral  Income  Bond*.— The  principal  of  these  bonds  is  secured  by 
collateral  paper  (see  Collateral  Trust  Bonds)  and  the  Interest  payments 
are  dependent  upon  earnings.  <8ee  Income  Bonds*) 
CoUuteral  MmtgagB  Bond*.— These  Bonds  are  secured  by  collateral 
paper  which,  in  turn,  is  directly  secured  by  a  mortgage  Men,  (See  Col- 
lateral Trust  Bonds.) 

CoJUternl  Notes. — These  seairlttea  have  the  same  characteristics  as  col- 
lateral trust  bonds  except  in  so  far  as  notes  differ  from  bonds.  (See. 
CoUateral  Trust  Bonds.)* 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds, — The  collateral  trust  bonds,  are  those  bonds 
which  are  secured  by  other  collateral  secnrltles  (bonds  or  stocks). 
These  collateral  securities  may  be  the  seeuritxes  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany, its  subsidiaries*  or  the  securities  of  other  companies.  Hypothe- 
cated securities  of  companies,  foreign  to  the  issuing  corporation,  other 
things  being  equal,  are  the  most  des^irable  form  of  collateral  security. 
Where  the  issuing  company  has  had  the  privilege  of  substituting  other 
collateral  of  etiual  value  and  the  deed  of  trust  has  been  badly  drawn 
up»  the  holder  of  the  security  has  little  protection.  This  fault  has  been 
a  not  nneommon  weakness^  of  an  otherwise  desirable  collateral  trust 
bond.  When  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  have  been  approved,  unless  an 
examination  of  the  issuing  corporation  and  tlie  corporation  whose  se- 
curities have  been  hypothecated  can  be  made,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
examine  the  security  further  for  a  conservative  investment.* 

Collateral  seenrities  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  railroad 
financing,  since  the  original  issue  of  the  Union  I'aciflc  in  1879.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  use  of  collaterals  was  the  favorite  method  of 
financing.  The  separate  state  jurisdictions  forced  the  organisation  of 
separate  companies  within  each  state.  These  companies  couM  not  of  tea 
market  their  oAvn  set' nri ties,  and  the  parent  company  was  compelled  to 
take  the  securities  of  these  subsidiaries  and  use  them  as  security  for  its 
own  Issues. 

Since  1897,  collateral  trust  bonds  have  been  used  In  the  financing 
of  the  holding  company,'  This  form  has  a  decided  admntage  to  the 
corporation  in  the  readiness,  as  compared  to  other  bonds,  with  which  the 
bonds  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  bonds  or  stocks  securing  the  debt  can  be 


"Thomas  Warner  Mitchell,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  xx, 
1906,  pp.  445-467.  (This  Is  the  best  single  article  on  Railroad  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds.) 

»W.  Z.  Ripley,  Railroads,  Finance  and  Organization,  pp*  143-156. 
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flold.  The  corporation  also  has  the  advantage.  If  provided  In  the  trust 
deed,  of  substituting  the  underlying  collateral.  This  privilege  has  been 
particularly  abused  in  real  estate  bonds.  There  is  also  a  temptation  for 
the  corporation  to  use  its  collateral  holdings  for  speculative  purposes, 
and  a  good  many  holders  of  these  securities  have  suffered  heavy  losses 
through  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  corporations  to  enrich  themselves. 
To  safeguard  against  this,  no  exchange  of  collateral  should  be  allowed 
except  by  very  specific  regulation  given  In  the  trust  deed. 

Distinction  is  seldom  made  between  a  collateral  mortgage  secured 
by  stocks  and  one  secured  by  bonds.  Even  conservative  investors,  who 
would  never  buy  stocks,  purchase  collateral  issues  secured  by  the  weak- 
est stock.  As  a  speculative  purchase,  these  issues  are  very  desirable. 
Collateral  bonds  secured  by  stocks  will  not  only  fiuctuate  more  widely  in 
sympathy  with  the  stocks  securing  them,  but  they  are  very  much  more 
sensitive  to  market  changes.  If  the  collateral  bonds  are  used  as  a 
means  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt,  or  are  secured  by  such  of  the  com- 
pany's own  securities  as  could  not  be  marketed  and  were  later  used  as 
collateral,  they  are  fraught  with  possible  weaknesses. 

Consolidated  Bonds. —  (See  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds.) 

Consolidated  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds, — (See  Consolidated  Bonds, 
also  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds.) 

Consolidated  First  Mortgages. — (See  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds.) 
These  bonds  are  based  on  a  first  mortgage  on  all  properties  which  have 
been  consolidated.  Other  mortgages  may  exist  on  the  separate  prop- 
erties, but  this  is  the  first  issue  on  the  combined  properties. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds. — The  title  of  many  bonds  having  this 
prefix  does  not  always  convey  what  the  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
Consolidated  mortgage  bonds  are  used  in  two  quite  distinct  meanings. 
Strictly  speaking,  consolidated  mortgages  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
all  the  properties  of  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies  which  have 
been  consolidated.  A  second  use  of  the  consolidated  mortgage  bond  is 
in  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  consolidate  a  number  of  issues,  coming  due 
at  some  future  date,  on  separate  properties  already  consolidated  under 
one  organization.  Provision  in  such  a  mortgage  should  be  made  for  a 
trustee  to  hold  the  amount  unissued  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  retire- 
ment of  maturing  issues.  When  used  for  this  purpose  the  issue  is 
similar  to  a  refunding  issue.  As  in  refunding  issues,  provision  is  also 
generally  made  for  an  amount  to  be  expended  in  improvements  and 
extensions  at  a  certain  ratio  to  the  cost  of  these  improvements.  These 
expenditures  should  always  be  capital  expenditures. 

If  mortgages  are  already  outstanding  on  the  separate  properties, 
the  consolidated  mortgage  is  subsequent  in  lien  to  these  mortgages,  and 
is  in  relatively  the  same  position  as  a  general  mortgage.  If  no  mort* 
gages  are  outstanding  on  the  several  properties,  the  consolidated  mort* 


gage  Is  a  first  lien  and  In  the  same  position  as  a  first  mortgage, 
consoiidated  issues  hare  been  used  almost  wholly  by  railroads. 

The  priority  of  the  liens,  under  the  division  of  the  character  of  the 
lien,  is  relative,  auci  U  is  in  this  particular  division  that  the  deseriptlve 
title  must  be  espechillj  checlied  with  the  description  of  tlie  mortgage. 
In  this  regard  the  general  clasaes  of  the  consolidated,  the  refunding 
and  the  general  mortgage  issues  are  apt  to  prove  the  most  troublesome. 
It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  use  all  three  of  these  classes  for  the 
liurpose  of  retiring  outstanding  issues.  The  consolidated  mortgage,  in 
its  simplest  form,  is  secured  by  properties  consolldaled  under  one  com- 
pany. When  it  Is  subject  to  a  number  of  mortgages  on  the  various 
eompaales  consolidated,  It  is  the  same  as  a  general  mortgage  which  is 
a  general  or  blanket  lien  on  all  of  the  properties.  If  provision  is  made 
in  either  of  the  issues,  as  well  as  the  refunding  Issues,  to  replace  all 
issues  prior  to  them,  it  eventually  becomes  a  first  mortgage  bond.  The 
term  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  is  also  loosely  used  in  practice. 
Where  the  issue  refunds  the  various  mortgages  on  an  already  consoli- 
dated property,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  refunding  issue,  and  where  tbe 
issue  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  a  first  consolidated  mortgage,  it  muit 
not  be  taken  for  a  first  lien  Issue ;  it  is  only  the  first  consolidated  issue 
which  is  outstanding  upon  the  properties. 

Regardless  of  the  technical  differences  and  the  similarity  between 
the  refunding,  the  general,  and  the  consolidated  Issues,  they  denote  the 
common  trend  toward  the  simpUficatloa  of  mortgage  issues  which  is 
commented  upon  elsewhere.  As  consolidations  cannot  continue  with  the 
same  frequency  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  because  of  the  limits  placed 
upon  them  by  state  regulations,  the  refunding  and  general  mortgage  will 
i)e  in  the  ascendency.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  more  commonly 
favored  at  present. 

The  open*end-mortgage.  as  referred  to  In  the  discussion  of  refunding 
issues,  has  become  one  of  the  imiJortant  features  in  nmny  mortgages  In 
the  last  ten  years.  This  clause  allows  the  company  to  issue  additional 
bonds  of  an  authoriaed  mortgage  having  a  given  amount  already  Issued. 
The  usual  limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  Increase  is  that  it  be 
not  more  than  a  given  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  property  purchased 
or  constructed  (most  commonly  75%),  and  frequently  the  added  re- 
quirement that  the  earnings  be  equivalent  to  a  given  number  of  times 
the  Interest  charges  on  both  the  outstanding  and  purposed  new  issue. 
This  privilege  leaves  the  company  unhampered  in  Its  development  and 
yet  places  upon  it  restrictions  that  should  protect  the  investor  and  In- 
crease the  value  of  his  holding.  The  difficulty  to  date  of  these  "after 
acquired"  clauses,  is  their  trusteeship.  The  common  practice  has  been 
to  accept  the  company's  statement  that  it  has  fulfilled  the  necessary  re- 
quirements, A  more  careful  auditing  and  examination  as  to  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  this  contract,  for  the  protection  of  the  inTestor,  must  be 
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made  before  the  trustee  can  serre  ibe  heat  in 
Some  of  the  more  rececr  mongnges  now  pro^de 
up  of  the  compatiT*s  Snascial  stanw  when  tbe 
additional  U»nd#  uader  this  claiwe  in  tlie  m^ 
trusteeship,  this  rr;ri:«e  of  furore  tepoance  onl 
must  serve  as  oLe  of  ihe  cjosi  valued  additions  t 
mortage. 

Comtructiom  B'vn-f#.— When  l-r-nds  are  issoed  •! 
proivss  of  ci»i:<:ruc::-.-c.  :iiry  are  frequently  cal 
lu  mt«i  cases  these  c«>=.s:r3rtioc  lond*  «re 
issues.  The  rerii;  Ilas  ztvrr  i««i  very  exactly  v 
CoHtimui'ii  fi'.'i4f^.—  See  EiTensioi:  Bonds-) 
Cmttrtihh'  Bn-U.—C-TrTZille  \onds  are  tlio« 
iHiuverti\l  iiiro  ociirr  srvur:::e?.  -.liaAlly  stock  o; 
suiuj;  the  Iviids.  Tins  o*.^l version  i*^  howevei 
rtHiiiiremouts  s*t  f v  rth  i-  it^e  n-^^rtzaee  in^trn 
Uuids  siUiV  l;««'  iiAve  jr»:tr-  vrry  moob  In  fa^ 
l»0iul  under  the  li— : :*::■: l:*  :=.  :i:e  :nx*t  deed,  t 
wiivort  his  Ivuvl  :-:.>  o:i:«cr  s^^-^iritie*  of  tbe  « 
few  issut^  iv.dko  :he  o».i.ve«i.--  into  »eeiirltl 
which  are  a:e::tra".o  d/.i^-i  :■-•  :-«■  is«*uiii^  cori«oi 
more  \vm:i:o:::v  us<-I  !y  riilr.ai*.  and  tbe  bo 
are  usua:^  dtN^t-.turvs  ..r  Si.:::e  ,^^-i:r  lien.*  X 
after  a  ivrtaiv.  ddte  vr  w.-.Li-  ^.^^:Ain  dace#.  ai 
tut  ions  ar\*  ust\l  M^vs:  i?*.:^s  aIs*  ^Ive  the  eo 
diviulu):  the  issuo  1.jl^:u^  :1v  .^  :_  >::>:■.  -  j-rivilei 
pn»iuluiu.  Wliorv  vvv-ir-s:.:.  :>  :  v.:  >•  n-e  tiaie  ii 
to  tho  wtu^'AV.x  vT    tr:.*..:.  .«.  L.:r- I'iic  i-rerv*t*  b 

Uxc  d:ito. 

Mr    Kv«'.!ivs  ^Jls  >.'>.i.rA.'C^rL;f.l  •.^'f<e  se^mriti 

c\uu  \ ^i  n > '  s    V  *>>'>■  >*  V .  •  > 
rUk«.     Whor.  :'.o  '■  atV 

NtucH  ha\o  Ixvi-    •'.  ■.  -V 
the  Um»  oi   iVo-vo  •.vs.-.-.v^ 
V    uuH'.' •*••.■    s- ■    >'r'-i 
lh«v*o  linu'x  t.'v   •^•■.-  -x  ". 
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ort  termed  note-*    Id  extensive  new  constnictlon  or  In  financing  noder 
aj  of  tlie  foregoing  conditions,  the  convertible  bond  has  been  much 

Eiper  than  either  the  bond  without  this  privilege  or  the  straight  stock 
e.  As  the  author  just  referred  tx)  states:  **The  flied  charges  be- 
e  transformed  into  contingent  ones,  with  the  progress  of  the  con- 
brslon  of  bonds  into  stock.  And  this  process  of  conversion  is  automatic 
L  its  actions.  The  plan  in  short  is  that  of  an  automatic  sinking  fund/' 
A  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  compelled  to  carry  a 
trge  interest  charge  In  the  face  of  a  continued  market  depression.  For 
ime  corporations,  this  might  seriously  affect  credit,  whereas  with  others, 
I  would  only  depress  the  price  of  the  stock  which  io  turn  would  depress 
le  price  of  the  convertible  bonds  depriving  the  bolder  of  his  specu- 
.tive  advantage.  It  is  a  commouly  accepted  theory,  that  the  relatively 
m  price  of  Pennsylvania  stock  has  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
^ge  amount  of  its  convertible  bond  isHues,  As  with  all  bond  issues, 
Avertible  Iwuds  deiiend  for  their  pure  investnjent  value  not  upon  the 
^Tllege  of  conversion  but  upon  the  soundness  of  the  corporation. 
I  The  price  of  the  convertible  bond  generally  will  follow  the  price 
t  the  stocJs  into  which  it  can  be  converted  in  an  ascending  market, 
I  that  either  the  sale  of  the  bond  or  its  conversion  into  stock  will  give 
ie  advantage  of  the  profit.  In  a  falling  market,  the  price  of  the  bond 
111  follow  the  price  of  the  stock  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  this,  it 
111  not  follow,  That  is,  the  bond  price  will  not  fall  below  its  own 
ivestment  basis.  If  the  bond  at  par  can  be  converted  into  stock  at 
iO,  and  they  are  both  at  these  respective  prices,  there  is  no  advantage 
I  conversion.  Two  movements  would  make  conversion  profitable.  If 
le  price  of  the  stock  alone  advances,  it  would  In?  profitable  to  convert, 
r  If  the  bond  price  aloue  drops,  conversion  would  be  profitable.  The 
iovements  of  convertlbie  bonds,  as  a  class,  because  of  this  con- 
arsion  privilege,  have  relatively  greater  range  than  those  of  other 
icurities  with  equal  security.'  But  as  pointe*!  out  In  the  discussion  of 
flnciplea,  whenever  an  advantage  is  sei  ured  in  an  investment  it  must  be 
|id  for  by  an  offset  of  some  other  disadvantage.  Whether  this  privi- 
ge  is  tlie  one  wanted,  must  be  determined  by  each  individual  investor, 
ertainly,  for  the  permant^nt  investment  of  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
le  finnncial  market,  the  convertible  security  is  not  the  kind  of  invest- 
lent  to  be  purchased. 

onvertible  CoUatcral  Trust  Bonds, — (See  Convertible  and  CoUateral 
trust  Bonds,) 


'W.  Z.  Ripley,  Railroad,  Finance  and  Organization,  p.  158. 

*There  are  so  many  experieuces  and  angles  of  approach  which  must 
I  examined  in  a  study  of  convertible  security  prices,  that  it  Is  only 
mctical  lo  state  the  more  eomnmn  conditions  affecting  the  general 
ovenient  of  their  prices.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  a  more  com- 
ete  study  of  convertible  price  movements  is  again  referred  to  Mr. 
lins'  articles  and  books. 
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made  before  the  trustee  can  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  investor. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  mortgages  now  provide  for  the  proper  checking 
up  of  the  company's  financial  status  when  the  company  se^s  to  issue 
additional  bonds  under  this  clause  in  the  mortgage.  Under  proper 
trusteeship,  this  privilege  of  future  issuance  out  of  an  authorized  issue 
must  serve  as  one  of  the  most  valued  additions  to  the  modern  corporate 
mortgage. 

Construction  Bonds, — ^When  bonds  are  Issued  against  properties  in  the 
process  of  construction,  they  are  frequently  called  construction  bonds. 
In  most  cases  these  construction  bonds  are  replaced  by  permanent 
issues.    The  term  has  never  been  very  exactly  used. 
Continued  Bonds, — (See  Extension  Bonds.) 

Convertible  Bonds, — Convertible  bonds  are  those  bonds  which  may  be 
converted  into  other  securities,  usually  stock  of  the  same  company  is- 
suing the  bonds.  This  conversion  is,  however,  regulated  by  certain 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  mortgage  instrument.  The  convertible 
bonds  since  1900  have  grown  very  much  in  favor.  The  holder  of  the 
bond  under  the  limitations  in  the  trust  deed,  may,  at  his  own  option, 
convert  his  bond  into  other  securities  of  the  same  corporation.  Some 
few  issues  make  the  conversion  into  securities  of  other  companies 
which  are  generally  allied  to  the  issuing  corporation.  They  have  been 
more  commonly  used  by  railroads,  and  the  bonds  given  the  privilege 
are  usually  debentures  or  some  Junior  lien.*  The  conversion  dates  are 
after  a  certain  date  or  within  certain  dates,  and  frequently  both  limi- 
tations are  used.  Most  issues  also  give  the  company  the  right  of  re- 
deeming the  issue  having  the  conversion  privilege  before  maturity  at  a 
premium.  Where  conversion  is  put  some  time  in  the  future,  and  danger 
to  the  company  or  certain  controlling  interests  has  existed  in  wider  con- 
trol, the  company  has  often  called  the  bond  before  the  conversion  privi- 
lege date. 

Mr.  Rollins  has  characterized  these  securities  as  a  "Cair*  upon  the 
company's  prosperity.  To  that  degree,  they  have  been  speculative 
risks.  When  the  market  has  been  overloaded  with  issues  or  the  com- 
pany is  in  a  strained  condition,  or  the  market  badly  depressed,  these 
issues  have  been  more  freely  used.  The  periods  of  greatest  activity  in 
the  use  of  these  issues  were  in  1868,  1875,  1893,  1903,  1907,  and  1913. 

A  number  of  strong  companies  forced  to  go  into  the  markets  at 
these  times  for  funds  have  used  them  to  advantage,  while  weaker  com- 
panies at  such  times  have  frequently  been  forced  to  the  use  of  the 


'Montgomery  Rollins,  "Convertible  Securities'*  (Boston,  1913).  This 
work  gives  a  very  complete  introductory  discussion  of  convertibles,  which 
is  followed  by  a  description  of  all  convertible  issues  in  the  United  States 
with  complete  tables  of  conversion  prices.  Also  see  the  same  author's 
article  in  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
VOL  XXXV  (1910) ,  pp.  97-107. 
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short  termed  note.'  lo  extenslre  new  construction  or  In  financing  under 
anj  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  convertible  bond  has  been  much 
cheaper  than  either  the  bond  without  this  privilege  or  the  straight  stock 
Issue.  As  the  author  Just  referred  to  states:  'The  fixed  charges  be- 
come transformed  into  eontini^ent  ones,  vrith  the  progress  of  the  con- 
version of  bonds  into  stock.  And  this  process  of  conversion  is  automatic 
in  its  actions.    The  plan  in  sbort  is  that  of  an  automatic  sinking  fund.*' 

A  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  compelled  to  carry  a 
large  interest  charge  in  the  face  of  a  continued  market  depression.  For 
some  corporations,  this  miglit  seriously  affect  credit,  whereas  with  others, 
it  would  only  depress  the  price  of  the  stock  which  in  turn  would  depress 
the  price  of  the  convertible  bonds  depriving  the  holder  of  his  specu- 
lative advantage.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  tiieory,  that  the  relatively 
low^  price  of  I'ennsylvatiia  stoek  has  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  its  convertible  bond  issues.  As  with  all  bond  issues, 
convertible  bonds  depend  for  their  pure  investment  value  not  upon  the 
privilege  of  conversion  but  upon  the  soundness  of  the  corporation. 

The  price  of  the  convertible  bond  generally  will  follow  the  price 
of  the  stock  into  which  it  can  be  converted  In  an  ascending  market^ 
so  that  either  the  sale  of  the  l^ond  or  its  conversion  into  stock  will  give 
the  advantage  of  the  proflt.  In  a  falling  market,  the  price  of  the  bond 
will  follow  the  price  of  the  stock  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  this,  it 
will  not  follow.  That  is,  the  boud  price  will  not  fall  below  its  own 
investment  basis.  If  the  bond  at  par  can  be  eonverleti  into  stock  at 
120,  and  they  are  both  at  these  respective  prices,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  conversion.  Two  movements  would  make  conversion  profltable.  If 
the  price  of  the  stock  alone  advances,  it  would  be  profitable  to  convert, 
or  if  the  bond  price  alone  drops,  conversion  w^ould  be  profltable.  The 
movements  of  convertible  bonds,  as  a  class,  because  of  this  con- 
version privilege,  have  relatively  greater  range  than  those  of  other 
securities  with  equal  security.'  But  as  pointeti  out  in  tlie  discussion  of 
principles,  whenever  an  advantage  is  8e<nire(l  in  an  investment  It  must  be 
paid  for  by  an  offset  of  some  other  disadvantage.  Whether  this  privi- 
lege is  the  one  wanted,  must  be  determined  by  each  individual  Investor. 
Certainly;  for  the  perumnent  investment  of  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  financial  market,  the  convertible  security  is  not  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment to  be  purchase<l. 

Convertible  Collaicral  Tru^t  Bonds, — (See  Convertible  and  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds,) 


'W.  Z.  Ripley,  Railroad,  Finance  and  Organization,  p.  158. 

There  are  so  many  experiences  and  angles  of  aijproach  which  must 
be  examined  in  a  study  of  convertible  security  prices,  that  it  is  only 
practical  to  state  the  more  common  conditions  affecting  the  general 
movement  of  their  prices.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  a  more  com- 
plete study  of  convertible  price  movementa  is  again  referred  to  Mr. 
Eoliins*  articles  and  hooka. 
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Convertible  Debentures. —  (See  Debenture  BoDds.) 
ConrerHble  Income  fiondt.— (See  Income  Bonds.) 
Count  If  Bonds  (•).— (See  Chapters  on  CM\  Loans.) 
Coupon  Bondft, — Bonds  to  w!ikh  Interest  coupoijg  are  attached  can  be 
classed  as  eoniKni  bonds.  Tlie^e  ct»u|M>iis  are  Interest  certt  flea  tea  at- 
tached to  tlie  instrument  of  the  bond  representing  the  principal.  Each 
coupon  attaclied  represents  the  interest  due  for  a  ct*rtain  i>eriod,  now 
practically  always  six  months.  The  nnmher  of  coupons  attached  to  a 
hond  is  determined  by  the  duration  of  tlie  bond.  The  due  date  of  the 
interest  coui>ou  Is  always  ataaiped  on  its  face,  and  at  maturity  the 
cinipon  can  t*e  cut  off  and  prt^seiited  for  payment  at  the  eoriwrutiou^s 
office,  or  a  hank,  or  to  an  individual  acting  as  Its  agent.  Coiii)ons  do  not 
ordinarily  have  the  name  of  the  owner  un  them,  so  that  they  pass  with- 
out indorsement  and  are  indef)endent  of  actions  which  Idnd  the  resis- 
tered  principal.  (For  more  complete  discussion  of  Coupon  Bonds,  see 
chap,  viii.) 

Coupon  Xotes. — Notes  with  coupons  attached  are  termed  coupon  notes. 
Cumuhitire  Income  Bmids. — (See  Inojme  Bonds,) 

Currencu  Bonds. — Bonds  payable  la  lawful  currency  (any  legal  tender) 

cjiD  be  classed  as  currency  bonds. 

Debentures. —  (See  Debenture  Bonds.)  The  term  debentures  li  used  at 
an  abbreviation  for  all  forms  of  corporation  debenture  bonds  or  mort* 
gages. 

Debenture  Bonds  {*). — Corporate  debenture  Issues  are  an  uoscctired 
claim  against  all  assets  rif  a  coriK>rution  wllh  no  stipulation  as  to 
any  specific  assets.  The  whole  of  tlie  debenture  group  is  an  adoption 
of  the  English  conceptb>n  of  the  value  of  a  mortgage,  namely,  that  the 
value  of  the  bond  dependti  directly  upon  the  earntng  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. They  are  virtually  formal  promlsBory  notes.  While  we  shall 
always  retain  the  advantage  of  the  sr^eciflc  Hen.  the  tendency  toward 
the  simplification  and  cons^iUdatlon  of  Issues  is  a  partial  reco^iltion  of 
the  correctness  of  the  English  principle.' 

The  debenture  holder  has  no  specific  claim  agalnat  the  property  of  8 
cori>f>fat*on  and  cannot  bring  foreclosure  proceedings.  As  a  preferred 
creditor  he  can  institute  proceetlings  for  a  judgment  or  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver.  For  protection  against  additional  mortgages  that  might 
be  given  prior  claims  to  a  debenture  holder*s  preferred  claims,  the 
debenture  instruments  now  contain  clauses  that  give  them  a  priority  of 
claim  against  subsequent  Issues. 

A  historical  study  of  debenturee  in  the  United  States  reveals  the 
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'Hartley  Withers  (Stocks  and  Shares,  p,  OG),  (advocates  the  advan- 
tage of  the  specific  mortgage  over  the  debenture  In  the  power  of  fore- 
closure). 


Interesting  conclusion  Hiat  the  majority  of  these  securities  have  been 
Issued  by  corporations  in  either  a  very  wealt  or  In  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. The  use  of  debentures  by  weak  companies  is  easily  explained. 
If  they  were  compelled  to  issue  a  third  mortgage,  or  any  other  junior 
lien,  it  would  either  have  to  be  sold  at  a  large  aatriflce  or  it  could  not 
be  marketed,  so  they  Imve  been  able  to  use  the  debenture  to  advantage. 
With  the  better  understanding  of  securities,  this  ha^  become  less  pos* 
aible  and  the  market  prices  of  the  weaker  debentures  have  reflected 
this  in  recent  year8.  To  companies  of  strong  cre^lit,  in  addition  to 
eliminating  a  specific  mortgage,  debentures  offer  the  advantage  of  being 
retired  without  the  longer  formality  of  the  specific  lien  bonds. 
Debenture  Income  Bonds  (♦).^Bonds  which  possess  the  general  lien 
on  assets  as  to  security  of  principal,  as  witli  debenture  bonds,  but  with 
the  interest  due  when  earned,  are  tertiied  debenture  income  bonds.  The 
term  Income  bonds  is  often  usetl  interchangeably  wdth  debenture  income 
bonds,  but  as  the  former  bonds,  at  times,  have  a  mortgage  lien,  and 
the  latter  issues  do  not,  the  two  titles  should  not  be  used  inter- 
changeably. 

Deheniitre  Mortgage  Bonds  (•)*— (See  Debenture  Mortgages.) 
Debenture  Mort gaffes  (•).— The  debenture  mortgages  are  an  old  form 
of  isjiiue  which  are  now  seldom  used.  Tliese  securities  are  issued  upon 
the  security  of  mortgages  and  are  deposited  with  a  trust  company  or 
trustee.  They  are  usually  issued  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  mortgage 
securing  them. 

Deferred  Bonds, --Thesis  bonds  can  be  issued  under  two  entirely  different 
conditions.  First,  the  intcre.^t  payments  may  he  deferred  until  after 
some  future  date.  Second,  the  rates  may  gradually  increase  up  to  a 
certain  date  after  which  the  rate  remains  permanently  at  that  amount, 
Delinqtient  Taj^  Cfrff;7cafcf.^These  certificates  usually  have  been  issued 
on  land  against  which  taxes  were  unpaid.  The  uncertainty  of  their  dura- 
tion and  the  difflculties  in  maintaining  the  priority  of  title  have  not 
made  them  very  desirable  for  investment  purposes. 
Dereto^ment  Mortifages. — A  security  Issued  to  secure  funds  for  improve- 
ments, developments,  etc.,  is  termed  a  development  security.  It  may 
have  a  first  lien  upon  the  developments,  or  it  may  rank  as  a  Junior  lien 
or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  general  mortgage.  (In  the  latter  case 
It  is  generally  called  a  Development  General  Mortgage  Bond. 
Dkidend  Shoring  Bonds — (See  Participating  Bonds.) 
Diiisionnt  (or  Diriston)  BondR, — These  bonds  are  issued  by  railroads 
or  street  railway  systems  and  are  secured  tiy  a  mortgage  upon  a  division, 
L  p.,  part  of  the  system,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  made  a  direct 
ol>Iigation  of  the  railroad  corporation.  If  the  tK>nd  is  on  the  property 
of  a  subsidiary  corporation  and  Issued  by  the  parent  company,  it  is  also 
A  divisional  bond.    If  it  Is  a  bond  on  a  subsidiary  company  and  It  is 
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flfisuined  by  tbe  parcDt  companj,  It  Is  often  called  a  diriBlonal  bond. 
tboi]gh  strictly  speaking.  It  is  an  assumed  bond. 
Dock  Bonds.— {See  Wharf  Bonds,) 

Drainage  Bonds    (*). — ^These  bonds   are  usually   issued    by   specially 
created   Municipal   Districts   for  the  purpose  of    reclaiming   the  areft^ 
included  wltbln  the  district  by  constructing  adetjuate  drainage  fadMtle 
Drmcn  Bonds. —  (See  Callable  Bonds,) 

EfcctriG  Liifht  Bmdi  (•).— (See  Chapter  on  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Bonds,) 

Equal  InataUment  Bonds  (•) . — These  bonds  are  paid  off  in  equal  install- 
ments.    When  the  principal  and  interest  payments  have  been  eqiniUy 
distributed  in  serial  payments,  the  allotment  to  the  Interest  payment 
grows  smaller  and  the  amount  available  for  the  principal  to  be  retired' 
becomes  larger. 

Equipmvtit  Bonds  (•), — When  the  equipment  la  sold  to  the  railroad  ott^ 
conditional  sale,  the  title  is  as^signed  to  a  trustee  and  bouds  are  issued^ 
against  the  equipment.  As  the  railroad  can  have  no  claim  to  title  until 
the  comi*lt*te  obligation  is  paid,  the  holder  has  a  complete  claim  against 
the  title  of  the  eciuipmeut  assigned  to  the  trustee.  With  the  Anal  pay«j 
ment  of  the  last  Installment  of  the  obligation,  the  title  passes  to  the  ' 
railroad  company.  (See  Chapter  on  iCqulpment  Securities.) 
Brnpress  Company  Boncfs.— These  bonds,  which  are  lssue<l  by  El 
Companies,  are  limited  In  numt^er.  There  are  only  four  large  expf 
companies  in  the  United  States* 

Extended  Bonds. — When  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  a  bond  has 
been  eitendeil  to  some  future  date  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  com- 
pany   and   holders   of  the  bond*  the  latter  is  termed    an   extende^l   or 
continued   or   renewal   tmnd.     As    a    rule   this   extension    privilege    Is 
stamped  on  the  old  certificate.    The  security  remains  the  same.    The 
reason  for  the  extension  may  be  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  refunding  into 
a  new  issue  or  to  await  a  more  opportune  jnarket  to  float  a  new  loan. 
EJftcnsiof^  Bonds. — Extension  bonds  are  practically  always  secured  by  a 
first  lien  upon  an  extension  of  a  railroad,  and  are  usually  guaranteed 
by  the  Issuing  corporation,  and  the  extension  bond  is  made  a  generi 
obligation  against  the  company.    These  l>onds  are  not  infrequently  usedj 
to  provide  funds  for  other  parts  of  the  property.    When  other  pr 
is  also  given  as  security,  they  are  subject  to  the  existing  Hens.    Tlie~ 
amount  issued  should  be  flxed  at  some  ratio  to  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  majority  of  companies  make  this  75  per  cent.     The  authorlied^ 
amount  unissued  is  made  subject  to  the  same  regulations  when 
F^tm  Mortgage  Bonds  {*), — Bonds  secured  by  a  farm  mortgage  or  niortil 
come  under  this  classlfleatlon.    It  Is  a  common  practice  now  fof  ^ 
Iftffft  dealers  Id  farm  mortgages  to  issue  bonds  on  farm  morcgagfit.    ▲ 
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clause  In  the  cootract  permits  tlie  dealer,  or  corporation,  to  replace  the 
maturing  mortgages,  securing  tlie  bond  with  mortgages  of  equal  value. 
The  Issuances  under  the  Federal  farm  mortgage  statutes  are  Issued 
under  stimlar  coudltlous. 

Ferru  Bonds. — Ferry  bonds  may  t>e  issiied  by  an  independent  ferry  com- 
pany on  its  ferry  boats  and  other  property,  though  independent  ferry 
companies  are  more  commonly  organized  by  a  terminal  or  railroad 
company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  ferry  boats  or  wharves. 
First  and  ConsoHdaird  Mortgagee, — ^The  ''First'*  indicates  a  first  If  en. 
How  much  of  the  prufierty  la  included  under  the  lien  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  reading  the  instrument.  The  con.soiidated  feature  is  upon  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  consolidated  properties  and  is  usually  a  remote 
Junior  issue*  (See  Consolidated  Mortgages  and  First  and  Kefuiidlng 
Mortgage  Bonds,) 

Fir»f  and  Gctieral  Mortgage  Bonds. — Bonds  which  are  a  first  lien  on  a 
part  of  the  projierty  and  a  general  lien  on  ail  of  the  remainder  of  the 
property  would  come  under  this  classification. 

First  und  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. — This  bond  is  a  first  mortgage 
upon  a  part  of  the  eorporation'n  jiroperty,  as  indicated  by  '*Firat/'  and 
also  is  used  to  refund  otlier  outstanding  issuer,  which  are  likely  to  be 
Junior  Issues.  This  is  one  of  the  ber^t  examples  of  the  inexactness  of 
our  bond  terminology.  Many  imrchasers  have  interpreted  the  prefix 
*'First'*  as  indicating  an  entire  first  lien,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
lien  may  he  on  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  property. 
First  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds. — These  bonds  are  the  first  con- 
Bolldated  issues  made  by  a  corporation.  (See  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds,) 

First  General  Mortgage  Bond^.^-These  bonds  are  the  first  general  mort- 
gage bonds  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  property.  Their  lien  can  be 
determined  only  by  reading  the  mortgage  instrument. 
First  Mortgage  Bonds, — Bonds  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  are  included 
in  this  division.  These  bonds  should  not  be  judgeti  on  the  merits  of  the 
term  *' first"  but  on  the  equities  securing  the  bond.  First  mortgage 
bonds  are  not  always  a  lien  on  all  of  the  property  of  a  company.  As 
a  company  expands,  the  first  mortgage  only  continues  as  a  claim  on  its 
original  .security.  If  other  properties  are  purciiased  and  merged  or  a 
consolidation  is  made,  other  first  mortgages  or  liens  mny  exist,  distinct 
from  this  one.  on  other  [lortions  of  the  company^a  properties. 
First  Liens. — (See  First  Mortgages.) 

Fir*f  Lien  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. — ^The  **flrst*'  lien  means  a  first 
claim  on  a  part  of  the  property  anil  the  second  part  of  the  issue  indi- 
cates that  it  has  a  general  claim  on  the  property  which  is  a  Junior 
issue*     (See  First  and  Hefuudiug  Mortgage  Bonds.) 
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First  Mortgages, — (See  Mortgage,  First  Mortgage  Bonds  and  Second 

Mortgages.) 

First  Mortgage  Trust  Bonds,— First  mortgage  trust  bonds  are  bonds 

secured  by  a  lien  on  bonds  d^osited  as  security,  which  are  secured  by 

a  first  lien.     (See  Collateral  Trust  Bonds.) 

First  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds, — ^The  first  refunding  bonds  are  the 
first  refunding  bonds  issued  by  a  corporation.    Their  lien  depends  upon 
the  issue,  or  issues,  which  the  refunding  bonds  replace.    A  part  of  the 
issue  may  replace  a  first  mortgage,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
Firsts, —  (See  First  Mortgage  Bonds.) 

First  Trust  Mortgages, —  (This  is  a  vague  and  illegitimate  use  of  a  mort- 
gage title.) 

Founders  Bonds. — These  bonds  were  originally  Issued  by  English  com- 
panies to  reimburse  their  promoters,  and  are  similar  to  bonus  bonds. 
In  a  few  issues  the  meaning  is  quite  distinctly  different  from  the  more 
common  use  of  the  term.  This  is  when  the  issue  is  made  to  pay  the 
original  holder  or  owners  for  the  property  purchased  from  them  by  a 
corporation. 

Funding  Bonds, — Funding  bonds  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  issuing, 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent  debt,  an  outstanding  fioating  debt,  which 
may  consist  of  several  issues.  The  practice  in  funding  fioating  debts 
is  to  await  the  advantage  of  a  favorable  market  Both  municipalities 
and  private  corporations  make  use  of  these  issues. 
Funding  and  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds  (♦). — A  corporation,  in  the 
issuance  of  these  bonds,  has  usually  selected  a  small  part  of  its  real 
estate  and  made  it  a  first  lien  for  a  portion  of  the  issue  while  a  part 
of  the  issue  is  generally  used  in  funding  other  obligations.  While  the 
first  lien  is  not  necessary  to  the  issue  it  is  practically  always  used  be- 
cause of  the  higher  price  realized. 

Oas  Company  Bonds  (♦). —  (See  CJhapter  on  Gas  Bonds.) 
General  and  First  Mortgage  Bonds, —  (See  General  First  Mortgage 
Bonds.) 

General  First  Mortgage  Botui*.— This  bond  is  merely  a  general  mortgage 
bond;  its  lien  depending  on  mortgages  already  outstanding.  First  has 
no  significance.  If  the  qualifying  word  "and"  is  found  between  Gen- 
eral and  First,  the  mortgage  will  usually  have  a  first  claim  on  a  small 
part  of  the  property. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds, — The  lien  of  these  bonds  is  a  general  claim 
upon  all  the  property  of  a  corporation  subject  to  the  lien  of  previous 
issues,  which  may  vary  from  a  first  claim  to  the  more  remote  Junior 
liens.  This  type  of  bond  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  blanket 
mortgage  bond,  which  is  similar.  This  bond  is  chiefly  used  by  railroads. 
Gold  Bonds,— Bonds  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  standard 
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weight  and  fineness  of  the  existing  standard  can  be  classed  as  gfold 
bonda. 

Quaranieed  Bonds. — Any  bond  which  la  guaranteed  by  another  cor- 
poration, individual,  etc.,  is  a  piaranteed  bond.  This  guarantee  may  be 
only  on  the  priu<?ipalt  or  the  interest,  or  both.  If  the  guarantee  is 
made  soon  after  the  i.ssue,  an  indorsement,  together  with  tlie  guarantee, 
is  made  ou  the  guaranteed  bond  by  the  proper  otficial  of  the  guaran- 
teeing  company.  The  confusion  that  exists  between  the  assumed  and 
the  guaranteed  bonds,  which  are  ofteu  lalten  a  a  one  and  the  aame, 
calls  for  special  comment  When  one  company  has  been  talcen  over 
by  another  company,  the  obligations  are  assumed,  the  same  as  the 
property.  If  the  company  is  absorbed,  the  mortgages  of  the  company 
taken  over  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  obligations  of  the  company 
assuming  them,  as  if  they  were  obligations  tluit  had  been  issued  dii'ectly 
by  the  company  itself.  All  bonds  assunied  follow  the  order  of  tlieir  lien 
at  the  time  they  are  assumed.  Where  one  company  bus,  for  example, 
leased  the  properties  of  anotlier  company,  it  may  guarantee  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest;  or  both*  The  value  of  the  guaranteed  security  de* 
pends  upon:  (1)  the  validity  and  terms  of  the  contract;  (2)  the  value 
of  the  lease  to  the  ieasor;  (3)  the  ability  of  the  guaranteeing  company 
to  pay  and  the  earning  power  of  either  company  as  an  independent 
eoterprise;  and  (4)  the  duration  of  the  guarantee. 

The  majority  of  these  guarantees  are  of  older  issues  and  many  of 
them  were  not  well  framed.  In  a  niinil>er  of  contracts,  where  the  lease 
proved  to  be  a  loalug  proposition,  these  loose  contracts  permitted  the 
corporation  to  overthrow  its  contract.  Others  have  never  been  legally 
tested^  Guaranteed  common  stocks,  being  much  more  numerous  and 
more  speculative,  have  had  more  unfortunate  experiences  than  guar- 
anteed bonds. 

A  number  of  years  ago  guaranteed  securities  were  in  much  de- 
mand. In  recent  years,  the  prices  of  many  of  these  securities,  especially 
stocks,  have  fallen  as  compared  to  other  stocks  and  in  comparison  with 
their  former  high  price.  Certain  guaranteed  stocks  probably  offer  one 
of  the  best  illustrations,  outside  of  Federal  government  bonds,  of  the 
influence  of  an  artificial  market  A  study  of  guaranteed  bonds  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion,  except  that  the  range  in  prices  has  been  within 
narrower  limits.* 

Imprm-emcnt  Brmds  (♦). — ^These  bonds  are  usually  a  charge  against 
the  property  which  the  improvements  abut  In  a  few  states,  they  are 
direct  municipal  obligations ;  In  others,  the  city  is  responsible  for  them, 
if  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is  defaulted  by  the  abutting  property  owners. 
This,  as  far  as  the  investor  is  concerned,  makes  them  a  direct  obligation 
of  the  dty-  All  bond  Issues  for  improvements  for  streets,  pavements,  sew- 
ers, etc.,  would  he  classed  under  improvement  bonds. 
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Income  Bondi. — (See  Debenture  Tncome  Bonds,  whlcb  la  the  com- 
plete title  for  Lucoine  Bonds.)  These  bonds  may  have  a  specific  lien, 
though  not -Decessarily  so;  but  the  Interest  payments  are  qtiaUtied  by 
the  requireinent  **wben  earned/'  i.  e.,  can  only  be  paid  when  earned — 
a  j^^ioiut  which  is  determined  by  the  directors.  The  Interest  may  be  < 
cumulative  or  nou-cumiilntive.  If  cumulative,  the  interest  payment 
not  met  in  a  particular  year  continue  as  a  eh  a  me  agakist  the  company. 
The  variation  in  the  intt^rest  pay  men  |8  on  income  bonds  necessitates  a 
careful  examination  of  these  rey:ulation«. 

The  preference  Incomei  bonds  are  given  certain  rights  over  other 
iisucB,  and  in  non-payment  of  eitlier  interest  or  principal,  or, both,  they 
are  sometimes  given  mortgage  rightJn. 

IndoTBcd  B€md9, — Coupon  honds,  which  are  payable  to  bearer,  and  hare 
an  Indorsement  upon  them  which  does  not  i>ertain  to  the  security, 
must  be  sold  by  a  member  of  tlie  New  York  .Stock  Exchange  If  sold 
through  thti  Exchange  as  Indorsed  lionds,  hi  order  to  be  a  good  delivery. 
Bonds  of  one  corporation  whidi  are  indorsetl  by  another,  as  a  ^ar- 
antee  of  payment,  are  also  called  indorsed  bonds. 
JnduBtrial  Bonds  (•), —  (See  Chapter  on  Industrial  Bonds.) 
Installment  Bonds, — ^Tliese  bonds  are  retlrcKl  by  installment  on  certain 
interest  dates.  Customarily  thc^^e  amounts  are  equally  distributed  over 
the  life  of  the  bonds.     (See  Serial  Bonds.) 

Inimrcepiing  Sewer  or  Improvement  Bond$,—When  a  part  of  the  ei- 
pense  for  a  sewer  system  or  other  Improvement  is  chargetl  against  the 
abutting  property,  and  the 'other  against  the  municipality,  the  tionds 
Issued  by  the  latter  are  known  as  an  intercefiting  bond  issue.  (A 
Sewer  Trunk  issue  Is  a  l»ond  issue  providing  for  tiie  main  sewer  line  , 
with  which  the  Individual  street  sewers  connect.) 
Interim  Certi/icatea. — Tl^ese  certificates  are  temporary  certificates  issued] 
to  the  imrchaser  of  a  security  Ity  the  cori»oration,  though  more  fre*^ 
quently  by  a  trust  company,  until  the  permanent  et*rtlficatea  can  he 
Issued.  This  fact  is  stamped  ufKin  the  certificates  (may  be  printed  or 
ty|»ewrltteu). 

IntcrchanQcahlc  Bonds.— When  the  privilege  Is  extended  to  the  holder 
of  coui>on  bonds  to  exchange  them  for  reKlstered  l»onds,  or  vice  versa, 
tbej  are  railed  interchangeable  bonds,     When  a  cou|>ou  b«ind  has  beeiij 
^geciuuiced  for  a  registered  bond,  It  is  not  uncommon  to  restrict  anjl 
fnrtticr  exchanges.    (See  chap.  vtlL) 

Mrn'm-han  RaUwatf  BondM  (*).— (See  Chapter  on  Street  Hallway  and 
iDternrban  Bonds.) 

Irredeemable  Bondi. — Tery  few  of  these  bonds  have  been  Issued  In 
United  State*.    Great  Britain  in  ihe  past  marketed  a  uumL»er  of  III 
iicniiUei. 
Irripction  Bondt  (*). — (See  (Thapter  on  Irrigation  Bonds.) 
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Joint  Bonfrf.— IThese  bauds  are  Joint  obllgatloBs  of  two  or  more  different 
eorporatioDS,  tbougli  they  are  most  oommonly  secured  by  the  same 
property.  When  collateral  sectiritlea  are  deposited  as  security,  these 
bonds  are  correctly  termed  joint  collateral  trust  bonds,  thougb  fre- 
quently the  name  is  abbreviated  to  collateral  trust  bonds.  These  must 
not  be  confused  witli  the  bonds  issued  by  one  company  and  later  guar- 
anteed by  two  or  more  companies.  The  latter  are  indorsed  bonda* 
Joint  Collateral  Trttat  /low d«.--( See* Joint  Bonds*) 
Joint  Mortgages. —  (See*  Joint  Bonds.) 

Judgment  Bnnds. — These  bonds  are  Issued  to  meet  an  obligation  wMch 
bas  been*  adjudged  as  valid  by ^  the  court 

Junior  Mortgageg,^Theste  are  mortgages  over  whlcli  anotber  mortgage 
or  mortgages  have  priority. 

Land  Grant  Bond»,—The^e  bonds  are  secnred  by  land  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  the  government.  A  sinlcing  fund  for  the  retirement  of 
these  bonds  was* practically  always  accumulated  out  of  the  sale  of  these 
lands.  They  were  issued  by  the  railroads  in  the  eiirly  days  of  railroad 
conBtmctiom  Canadian  railroads  have  made  use  of  this  bond  In  recent 
years* 

Land  Grant  Certipcatcg. — ^(See  Land  Grant  Bonds.) 
Leasehold  Mortgage  Brmd^  (♦). — In  Chicago,  where  this  bond  has  bad 
its  greatest  development,  the  bond  issue  is  made  upon  the  building  aod 
the  leaseliold  right.     The  latter  is  usually  made  for  99  years. 
Legal  Tender  Bonds. — All  bonds  wliich    are  designated  as  payable  in 
legal  tender  ot  tlie  coiintiy  may  be  colled  legal  tender  bonds. 
Lerce  Bonds  (•). — Thes^e  bonds  are  in  the  general  class  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  Imnds,   which  are  usually  issued  by   a  specially  created 
municipal  district,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  area  against  over- 
flow waters. 

Mining  Bonds. — These  bonds  are  issued  on  mining  properties.     There 
are  very  few  bonds  issued  on  strictly  mining  properties ;  smelting  plants 
and  other  proi>erties  are  usually  included  under  the  lien^  a  fact  wliicll 
makes  them,  partially  at  least,  largely  industrial  issues. 
Mortgage  Bondn  (*). — These  bonds  constitute  ''a  promise  to  pay  In  tbe 
form  of  bonds  and  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  proiierty." 
Mart  gage-Collateral  Trust  Bonds, —  (See  Collateral  Trust  Bonds.) 
Mortgage  Debentures, —  (See  Debenture  Bonds.) 

Mortgage  Ineome  Bonds, — Income  bonds  are  those  bonds  whose  principal 
has  a  si>eciflc  claim  against  assets  (the  priority  of  the  claim  must  be 
ascertained  from  the  instrument).  These  bonds  are  often  designated  as  to 
their  order  of  issue  by  **First/'  etc, 

Municiiml  Mortgage  Bonds  (•).^In  a  few  of  these  bond  issues  a 
spedfle  lien  Is  given  by  a  municipality  upon  revenue  producing  property. 
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The  dUtioctlon  Is  not  Importaot,  howeTer.  as  the  pAjment  of  the  boii# 
and  Its  iDterent  U  dependent  upon  the  same  sources  as  are  general 
mtmidpal  bonds. 

Kationcl  Bcmds  (*). —  (See  Chapter  on  GoTemment  Bonds.) 
Hoiet. — Notes,  like  certlflrntes  of  indebtedneAs,  differ  from  ordlnaiT 
promissory  note*  only  In  tlieir  more  formal  character.  They  are 
aamizned  hy  cori^oraltcins  deslriDg  funds  for  shorter  periods  than  the 
DorniAl  dyriitUin  of  tlie  bond  tsKues,  or  the  corporation  makes  the 
ti*nijiorary  note  lMiie»i  for  tlie  purpose  of  awaiting  a  more  propitious 
market  for  n  hm^  time  bond  iRmie.  ExtUroads  have  made  frequent  use 
of  twivH  midt*r  tlie  latter  condltiotia.  They  are  most  frequently  secured 
by  collateral,  a«  this  simplifies  the  creation  uf  a  new  ii^ue  and  gi 
them  a  better  market. 

Optional  Bo«d#.— The  corporation  Issuing  these  bonds  has  the  rii 
at  its  own  option,  of  paying  the  bontls  off  l>efore  the  regular  maturity 
date.  The  majority  of  the»e  l>orid.«  are  redeemable  at  option  after  a 
gfren  date.    They  are  then  frequejttly  called  **Optional  After." 

In  a  number  of  the  real  estate  is.^ues  the  holder  of  the  t>onds  after  a 
glren  date  has  the  privilege  of  »u trend erlnic  the  bonds  and  receiving  the 
amount  of  the  principal  paid  In  iilu.«i  interest  (usually  B%)  for  the 
period  during  which  tlie  coriHjratlon  has  had  the  use  of  these  funds. 
Overlifinff  Mortgagee. — A  mort^aiijo  over  which  one  or  more  mortgages 
may  have  precedence  is  tt*rmed  an  overlying  mortgage. 
ParHcipi^ting  Bonds. — A  minimum  Interest  rate  is  usually  fixed  on  these 
tioiids  and  the  bonds  then*  participate  In  the  earnings.  The  amount  of 
this  participation  may  be  unlimited  or  fixed. 

Paving  Bands. —  (See  Improvement  and  Special  Assessment  Bonds,) 
Perpetual  Bonds. — Bonds  which  have  no  roatnrlty  of  the  principal  are 
termed  perpetual  bonds.  Except  for  a  few  old  issues  they  are  not 
found  In  this  country.  They  are  no  longer  consfdercd  a  desirable  type  of 
issue  because  t^ln^  at  an  indefinitely  fixed  rate  makes  them  inadaptable 
to  long  time  changing  markets. 

Plain  Bonds, — Plain  bonds  are  theoretically  bonds  without  a  specific 
lien.  (Where  the  title  Is  correctly  used,  they  are  the  same  as  Deheo* 
ture  Bonds.) 

Preferrnce  Income  Bonds, — (See  Income  Bonds.) 

Pref^efice  Income  Bonds,  or  Preference  Bonds, — The  title  of  (heM 
bonds  Is  used   interchangeably   with    the  term   Income  bonds.     Wheo 
th^e  is  a  desire  to  differentiate  several  seri»  as  to  the  priority  of  their 
claims,  this  title  is  often  used. 
Preferential  Bonds. —  (See  Prior  Lien  Bonds.) 
premium  Hond*,— Bonds  of  municipalities  and  corporations  are  occsi* 
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sionally  retired  at  a  premium.  When  bonds  are  made  callable,  it  is 
also  a  common  practice  to  retire  them  at  a  premium. 
Priar  Lien  B ondg. ^BMctlj  used*  Ibis  title  sbould  Indicate  a  prior 
claim  over  all  otlier  issues  outstanding  agtiiust  a  property.  The  title* 
however,  is  so  frequently  usetl  to  Indicate  priority  over  certain  siiecifled 
Issues  that  it  is  im  longer  dependable.  An  examination  o£  the  exact 
lieu  of  each  issue  is  ueceR&iary. 
Profit  Sharing  Bonefj.^(See  Participating  Bonds*) 
Purchage  Line  Mortgages.— When  a  railroad  corporation  purchases 
additional  mileaKe  it  frequently  will  Issue  bonds  secured  by  this  line 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
The  only  security  that  the  holder  of  these  hoads  has  is  the  Hue  f>ur- 
chasetL  The  Issuing  corporation  has  no  obligation  unless  it  guarantees 
the  issue,  or  additional  security  la  oflfered.  This  necessitates  the 
e:|amination  of  the  status  of  the  purchased  line.  This  method  of 
financing  fa  employed  where  restrictions  exist  which  prevent  the  pur- 
chasing company  from  issuing  bonds  or  securities  on  the  purchased  lines, 
QT  the  '*iif ter  acquired  clauselof  the  mortgage"  prevents  further  indebted- 
ness. 

Purchase  Mottep  Bands, — ^The  only  distinction  between  these  bonds  and 
the  **Purcha8e  Line  Mortgages"  is  that  they  may  be  issued  on  any 
property  purchased  by  a  corporation,  such  as  a  manufacturing  plant. 
These  bonds  are  also  used  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  of  another  cor- 
poration of  which  it  desires  to  secure  control  or  they  may  be  Issued  to 
an  Individual  owner  for  property. 

Railroad  Aid  Bonds. — These  bonds  were  Issued  by  minor  civil  dlvlsiona 
of  the  state,  and  in  a  few  still  earlier  cases  by  states,  to  assist  In  the 
building  of  railroads  within  their  territory.  The  Issuance  of  these 
bonds  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  period  of  early  railroad  development. 
A  number  of  issues  were  also  made  to  assist  private  enterpriea  during 
the  same  period,  but  they  fell  into  even  worse  disrepute  than  the 
railroad  aid  issues.  The  great  number  of  early  repudiations  due  to 
their  illegal  Issuance  has  left  these  bonds  in  very  bad  repute  and  they 
are  still  a  very  questionable  form  of  Investment, 
Railroad  Bonds  (*), — (See  Chapters  on  Railway  Securities.) 
Railtrau  Trust  Bonds  (*). — These  bonds  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
"Equipment  Trust  Bonds"  which  are  an  entirely  different  form  of  issue. 
The  Railway  Trust  bond  is  only  a  particular  kind  of  '*Collateral  Trust 
Bonds." 

Real  Estate  Bonds  (*).— (See  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds). 
Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds  (•). — ^Any  bond  secured  by  a  lien  upon 
real  estate  would  be  classed  as  a  **Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bond.*'     The 
title  Is  loosely  used  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  more  complete 
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discussion  of  this  subject  of  dassiflcation  in  chapters  on  "Real  Estate 
Securities." 

Receiver's  Certificates, — ^When  a  corporation  passes  into  receivership 
the  court  takes  charge  of  its  operation.  During  this  period  of  operation 
any  form  of  a  term  obligation  to  secure  funds  is  issued  by  authority  of 
the  court  as  "Receivers'  Certificates/*  These  securities  have  precedence 
over  all  other  obligations,  except  wages  and  current  operating  expenses. 
In  the  final  settlement  and  reorganization  of  the  corporation,  their 
claims  must  be  paid  in  cash,  or  satisfactory  exchange  be  made  in  new 
securities.  Receivers'  certificates  are  usually  issued  only  for  current 
operation  and  for  the  more  essential  permanent  expenses  necessary  for 
public  welfare  in  the  operation  of  the  property.  .Receivers'  certificates 
which  are  also  a  general  claim  against  assets  are  an  exception  to  these 
general  statements  of  debentures.  As  they  are  issued  by  the  court, 
in  order  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  property  for  the  public  wel- 
fare or  interest,  they  of  necessity  must  be  given  this  priority  by  law. 
Current  expenses  and  wages,  alone,  have  precedence.  If  they  are  not 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  receivership,  they  must  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
in  reorganization. 

Reclamation  Bonds  (♦). — Reclamation  bonds  are  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  waste  or  overfiowed  lands.  (Drainage,  Irrigation  and 
Levee  Bonds.) 

Redeemable  Bonds, — (See  also  Callable  Bonds.)  In  the  redeemable 
feature  of  bonds,  the  interests  of  the  investor  desiring  long  time  holdings 
and  the  interests  of  the  corporation  are  opposed.  To  the  corporation,  it 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  be  able  to  recall  any  outstanding  obligation, 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  refunding  it  at  a  lower  rate.  To  the 
investor  who  desires  to  be  relieved  from  care,  the  continued  possibility 
of  retirement  at  unexpected  periods  Is  a  disadvantage;  and  further- 
more the  security  is  the  more  desirable  to  him,  if  the  corporation  be- 
comes strong  enough  to  recall  it.  To  the  holder  desiring  the  speculative 
opportunity  together  with  the  investment  privileges,  the  position  is 
reversed  when  the  bonds  are  callable  at  a  premium.  Where  the  securi- 
ties of  a  company  are  in  a  strong  investment  position,  especially,  if  the 
callable  privilege  is  likely  to  be  exercised  by  the  payer,  the  price  of  the 
securities  will  go  to  a  premium  and  they  can  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 
Securities  with  exceptional  Investment  strength  have  not  infrequently 
for  a  short  period  gone  above  the  premium  price  on  their  own  invest- 
ment basis.  This  premium,  it  is  argued  by  some,  is  more  than  an  off- 
setting compensation  for  the  disadvantage  of  retirement. 
Redemption  Bonds, —  (See  Refunding  Bonds.) 

Refunding  Bonds. — Refunding  bonds,  as  their  name  implies,  are  issues 
used  to  retire  or  replace  outstanding  bonds.  At  present  there  are  few 
refunding  bond  issues  which  do  not  make  provision  for  additional  funds 
under  the  same  authorization  when  needed.    A  clause  is  usually  inserted 
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In  tlie  mortgage  which  provides  that  if  any  additional  bonds  are  sold 
under  this  refunding  issue  lor  extensions  or  purchases,  a  given  ratio  of 
the  coat  of  construction  of  the  new  extension  made,  to  the  amount  of 
the  isBue  sold  must  be  maintained,  and  the  interest  charges  earned  a 
given  numl)er  of  times.  Refunding  issues  have  consequently  come  to 
mean  not  only  a  continuation  of  an  old  debt,  but  an  increase  of  the 
ftmded  debt.  Wliere  the  latter  Is  warranted*  it  greatly  simplifies  the 
floating  of  tbe  new  securities  and  protects  the  interests  of  both  the  cor- 
poration and  the  investor. 

To  replace 'an  issue  which  a  corporation  has  used  with  profit  and 
safety  to  lt,seif  is  an  advantage  to  tlie  corporation,  as  well  as,  to  the 
holder  of  the  original  twnds*  If,  however,  it  is  the  renewal  of  a  loan  of 
an  overbonded  corporation  which  ia  merely  warding  off  the  evil  day» 
the  issue  should  not  be  made.  If  tbe  corporation  under  the  latter  con- 
dition can  be  saved,  some  other  method  of  dnanclng  or  reorganization 
Is  necessary ;  if  not,  immediate  receivership  is  usually  the  cheapest 
way  out.  Also  a  refunding  privilege  may  enable  the  corporation  to 
make  an  effectual  reduction  in  its  interest  rates.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
advantage  to  the  corporation  and  not  to  the  creditor  in  his  Investment 
yield,  though  it  does  strengthen  the  investment  security  through 
strengthening  the  credit  of  the  corporation. 

While  the  issuance  of  a  refunding  bond  does  not  mean  the  final 
cancellation  of  a  del*t  by  a  corporation  it  does  pennit  the  exchange  of  the 
existing  debt  for  a  new  form  of  indebtedness.  The  refunding  IssueSi 
as  a  consequence,  are  commanding  universal  attention,  as  they  more  or 
less  involve  tbe  problems  of  all  liens,  both  in  the  replacing  of  old  issues 
and  the  placing  of  new  funded  debt  on  corporation  property.  Strictly 
used,  a  refunding  tjond  would  merely  be  employed  to  replace  old  issues. 
In  these  days*  however,  few  refunding  bonda  are  issued  that  do  not  make 
further  provision  for  future  ftmds  to  be  secured  under  the  same  issue^ 
when  needed.  This  is  done  by  placing  (in  the  mortgage)  a  clause  pro- 
viding as  stated  above  that,  if  any  additional  bonds  are  sold  for  exten- 
sions, or  purchases,  a  given  ratio  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new 
extension  to  the  amount  of  the  issues  must  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
interest  charges  must  be  earned  a  given  number  of  times. 

A  refunding  issue,  then,  means  not  only  the  continuation  of  a  debt, 
but  nsnaliy  an  iticreai^e  of  the  funded  debt  The  effect  of  these  issues 
npon  the  credit  of  the  corporation  and  upon  the  value  of  the  securities 
always  needs  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  If  the  issuance  merely  pro* 
longs  tbe  evil  of  an  existing  heavy  obligation,  there  is  no  argument  In 
Its  favor.  On  the  other  hand  for  a  corporation  to  pay  off  Its  bond 
Issues  just  as  it  is  becoming  strongly  established  would  be  equally 
objectionable.  And  lastly,  a  corporation  may  be  able  to  make  an  effec* 
tual  reduction  in  its  interest  rates,  if  the  privilege  of  refunding  is  had. 

In  clvl!  loans,  with  the  exception  of  national  loans,  the  arguments 
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for  refunding  bonds  do  not  apply,  as  the  cirll  dlvli?ton  has  no  means  of 

making  profits  from  earnings  aa  a  corporation.  On  th^  othor  baDd  the 
burden  of  taxation  In  the  payment  of  Interest  under  a  eontiDtioaa 
rerundlug  of  ati  existing  issue^  Is  simply  proton^iug  the  obligation  and 
forcing  the  public  to  pay  more  interest  charges. 

Refunding  Firit  Mortgage  Bonda  (*). — Befunding  isanefi  are  tho«e 
which  are  used  to  retire  a  first  mortgage  bond  issue.  One  may  not, 
however,  be  the  first  refunding  issue  made  by  the  corporation. 

Regiiiered  BondM  (•). — When  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  bonds  ap- 
pears  on  the  face  of  the  boud,  It  is  u  regiHiered  bond,  and  cuuuot  he 
transferred  without  l>eing  Indorsed  by  the  payee  and  sent  to  the  transfer 
office  of  the  cori>oration  or  numlcipollty.  A  new  bond  Is  then  is.'fucd 
to  the  new  owner  in  bis  name  by  the  trauHfer  office  of  the  corporation. 

The  line  indicated  on  the  bond  for  the  name  uf  the  trautjferee  may 
be  left  in  blank  and  the  bond  may  pass  through  several  bands.  Any 
person  holding  the  bond  who  desires  to  do  so  may  then  till  in  his  name 
and  forward  it  to  the  transfer  office.  As  the  interest  checks  are  mailed 
to  the  person  in  whose  name  the  bond  ajipears  In  the  company *8  book. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  holder  to  bave  his  bond  transferred  in 
time  to  receive  his  interest  payment. 

RtgUiered  Coapoft  BmidM  (•).— When  bonds  are  registered  as  to  princi- 
pal alone,  and  the  attached  interest  coupons  are  not,  they  are  regis- 
tered coupon  bonds,  and  the  eoupona  are  payable  to  the  bearer. 
Bmencul  Bonds, —  (4See  ExtensioD  Bonds.) 

RsMuisru  E»t(iie  ^o«(l*.— When  a  person  (not  a  corporation)  has  le^aJ 
claim  to  property,  etc.»  which  the  jiurchaser  should  make  certain  has 
been  probated,  and  this  property  is  clear  of  any  other  legal  claims,  the 
claimant  can  issue  bonds  against  It  The  right  of  claim  is  conveyed  by 
the  proper  legal  Instrument  w^hich  occupies  the  same  relation  to  Its  bonds 
as  does  the  collateral  of  collateral  trust  hoods.  The  equity  demanded 
by  the  purchaser  should  be  sufficient  to  mver  the  longest  poiasible  life 
of  the  person  mortgaging  his  future  claims.  The  purchaser  is  protected 
In  this  by  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  which  returns  his  money  to  him 
tf  the  testator  dies  before  the  maturity  of  the  obligation. 
||iffiNi#  Bonds  or  "Sotei, — When  a  municipal  corporation  has  need  of 
ttflBpnrary  funds  to  meet  current  obligations,  revenue  Becorltiea  are  fre^ 
HQtcitly  issued.  Revenue  securities,  however,  are  temporary  loans  only, 
mad  are  retired  within  a  few  weeks  or  months.  As  ih«»  aecuritiee  are 
ilK>rt-termed,  they  are  usually  issued  as  notes. 

Bowrf*.— Road  bonds  which  were  formerly  laaned  principally  by 
coonty  or  special  ai^sensment  district,  are  now  being  Increaalttgly 
by  the  slate.     (See  also  Improvement  Bonds.) 

District  Bondi,— These  bonds  are  Issued  by  dvll  dlttrleCs 
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organlased  under  state  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sanitattoD,  or 
pure  water,  or  botli. 

School  DUiriei  Bonds  (♦).=-Tn  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
the  Middle  West,  the  state  is  geosraphieally  dividet!  Into  school  distri<^ts. 
These  units  commonly  corres^poud  to  the  city  or  town  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  to  the  township,  or  county,  in  the  rural  areas  \vhere  schoola 
are  provided.  In  some  states  these  units  are  created  as  special  assess- 
ment districts :  in  others,  the  law  makes  special  provision  for  thecrefition 
of  these  districts  over  specMie<l  areas  where  schools  are  needed.  These 
districts  have  the  authority  to  issue  bonds  whicli  are  called  school  bonds, 
Eeeond  Consolidated  Morigatje  Bond^. — These  bonds  are  Issued  upon 
the  same  security  as  consolidated  (sometimes  called  first  consolidated) 
bonds,  but  subsequent  to  the  claims  of  the  first  consolidated  or  con- 
solldated  bonds.     (See  Consolidated  Bonds.) 

Second  Moi^tgage  Bonds. — Bonds  secured  by  second  mortgages  are  sub- 
sequent to  first  mortgapres,  which  have  prior  claims  on  the  corporation 
for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  and  also  a  prior  lien  upon 
the  property. 

Secured  ^'o*c«.— These  notes  are  the  same  as  collateral  notes,  t.  €.,  they 
are  secured  by  other  stocks  or  bonds  or  by  both  stocks  and  bonds. 
Berial  Bonds  (•).— The  principal  of  these  bonds  is  paid  in  installments. 
This  method  of  paying;  a  bond  by  the  issuer  may  be  attached  to  a  bond 
of  any  form  of  a  lien. 

Sewer  i? on <f^.— Sewer  bonds  are  improvement  bonds,  isaijed  by  a  munici- 
pality for  the  construction  of  sewers.  Tliey  are  issued  either  as  direct 
obligations  of  the  municipality,  or  as  special  assessments  securities. 
Silver  Bonds. — ^Silver  bonds  are  bonds  which  are  payable  in  silver  cur- 
rency. These  tionds  are  practically  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
eitcept  for  a  very  few^  old  issues. 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds  (•) — All  bonds  may  have  the  sinking  fund  pro- 
vision feature  as  a  part  of  the  provision  regulating  the  issue.  These 
provisions  require  the  setting  aside  of  stated  sums  at  regular  Intervals 
for  the  payment  of  all.  or  a  part  of  the  obligation. 

The  fund  set  a.'*ide  for  this  r'urpose  may  he  used  to  purchase  the 
securities  of  the  debt  itself;  the  securities  to  be  purchased  may  be 
drawn  by  lot  which  is  a  very  objectionable  practice.  Serial  numbers 
may  be  placed  upon  ttie  bonds,  and  the  specific  date  of  retirement  then 
,wl!l  be  known,  or  the  bonds  may  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
With  any  good  investment  bond.  If  a  corporation  were  forced  to  buy 
all  of  its  own  bonds  on  the  open  market,  it  might  be  forced  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  premium.  The  experience  of  tlie  British  in  the  forced  pur- 
chase for  the  sinking  fund  of  Consol  2*s  and  the  sharp  upturn  of  the 
price  during  the  nineties,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  The  other  method 
of  handling  the  fund  ia  to  retain  it  until  maturity.    Some  mortgages 
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Bt^€  Bond*  (*).— (See  Ctepters  on  Clrll  Loans.) 
Sieamskip  Bond*  O^^CSee  Chapter  on  Great  Lake  Steamsliip  Bonds.) 
Biack  IfUfreat  Certificate*,^ (See  Stock  Trust  Ccrtlflcatcs.) 
Biock  TruH  Certi/lcateM,— These  certificates  are  nsuaQjr  issued  to 
sent  the  stock  cerUQcates  of  liolders  of  stock  in  a  corporatioa,  tte 
stock  eertlficates  theroselTes  i>eing  deposited  with  a  trustee.  The  trust 
entlfkaites  are  osaalljr  gifeo  the  fnll  power  possessed  by  the  stock  hf 
sgreemeot  on  the  psrt  of  the  stoclibolders.  Consequently  the  stock  trust 
certiflcstes  merely  represent  tte  ownemhip  of  the  holders  of  a  given  nnsh 
her  of  shares  of  stock.  I 

Btrmi  Bondu  (♦). —  (See  Improvement  Bonds.) 

0|rf«l  Railtray  Bonds  {•).— (See  Chapters  on  Street  Railway  Booda.) 
^KdtkTi^  Bondf.— (8ee  Hsilrosd  Aid  Bonds.) 
Tax  Arrearage  Bond*, — (See  Rerenne  Bonds.) 
Tas  Relief  Jlofidi.—  (.See  Revenue  Bonds  or  Notes.) 

T^ephane  and  Telegraph  Bond*  (♦>. — (See  Chapters  on  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Bonds.) 

Temporary  Bond*  or  Certificate*  or  Temporarg  Receiptt.-^Wh^fi  tba 
Issuing  corporation  or  civil  di.«ttrict  desires  to  secure  the  money  1 
tte  sale  of  its  securities,  before  the  securities  themselves  are  ready  for 
d^very,  teniiKirnry  c<>rtlflcatc^  <ir  ri'oel|)t<i  are  issued,  which  are  later 
ekcbanf^ed  for  the  f»rntmi»t'nl  sectjritles.  In  the  past,  abuse  was  occa- 
sionally made  by  oiiriioratfous  which  were  organised  for  the  proiiio- 
profits* 
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Terminal  Cumpany  Bonds. — These  securities  are  Issued  by  railroad  ter- 
minal companies  and  are  secured  liy  termloal  properties*  sucb  as  stations, 
yards,  and  terminal  trades*  The  terminal  company  is  usually  owned 
by  a  group  of  railroads.  The  bond  issues  may  also  have  the  additional 
guarantee  of  tlie  several  railroads  using  the  terminal. 
Territorial  J3wnf«.-=Territorial  bonds  are  those  Issued  by  territories  not 
yet  admitted  to  statehood  in  tlie  uuion*  Some  of  the  bonds  of  former 
territories  now  ndmllted  as  states  are  still  outstanding,  as  the  issues 
have  not  yet  matured. 

Third  Consolidated  Mort gaffes. — Third  consolidated  issues.  (See  Con- 
solidated Mortgages,) 

Third  MoriffOfje  Bonds. — Bonds  which  have  two  bond  issues  pre^^eiling 
them  in  right  of  priority  to  their  lien  cau  be  classed  as  third  mortgages. 
Timber  Bonds  (*).— (See  Chapter  on  Timlier  Bonds,) 
Town  Warrants, —  (See  Certificates  of  Indebtedness.) 
Township  Bmids  (*). —  (See  Chapters  on  Civil  Loans,) 
Trust  Certifieates.—  ifieQ  Stock  Trust  Certificates,) 

Underttfinff  Mortgages. — Bonds  which  have  precedence  over  some  other 
bond  or  bonds  are  termeti  underiyinj,^  inisues.    Though  tiiey  are  usually 
considered  first  mortgages,  they  are  nut  net*esaarily  so.     This  must  be 
determined  from  the  mortgage  instrument. 
Vnifiiing  Bonds. —  (See  Consolidated  Bonds,) 

Vnifying  Mortgage  Bonds, —  (See  Consolidate*!  Bonds.)  First  and  Uni- 
fying Mortgage  Bonds  (See  First  and  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds). 
First  Unifying  Mortgage  Bonds. —  (See  First  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds,) 

United   S/ofc#— Treasury   CeTtiflcates. —  (See   Chapter   of   Governnaent 

Bonds,) 

Water  Bonds  (♦). —  (See  C!hapter  on  Private  Water  Company  Bonds.) 

Water  Compang  Bonds  (♦), —  (See  Chapter  on  Private  Water  Company 

Bonds, ) 

Water  Power  Company  Bonds  (•). — (See  C!hapter  Hydro-Electric 
Securities.) 

Wh^irf  and  Doek  Bonds. — These  bonds  may  be  Issued  by  either  a  pri- 
vate corporation  or  municipality,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
wharves.  Where  several  railroad  or  steamship  lines  are  using  tbe  same 
wbarvesr  a  separate  company  is  usually  organized. 
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II  S.  LIBERTY  AND  \7CT0RY  LOAN  WAB  BONDS 

SUMMABI 

The  pos&ible  limit  of  income  tax  exemption  on  LIBERTY  LOANS, 
exclusive  of  Iioldlnjjs  of  3^»  and  3^a,  luay  causist  of; 
I    5,000  in  tlie  aggregate  of  Firwt  -iR.   First  4V4s,  First  Second  4^8, 
Second  4s  and  414a,  Third  4148,  Fourth  4^s,  Treasury  Cer- 
tiflcatea^  and  United  States  War-Savings  Certificates. 

30,000  of  Blrst  Second  4  Vis,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  as  fixed  by  proclamation  of  the 
I^  resident. 

30,000  of  Fourth  4^8,  nntil  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war. 

30,000  in  the  aggregate  of  First  4s,  First  4148,  First  Second  4J4s. 
Second  4s  and  4V4B,  Third  4%s,  and  Fourth  414&.  «s  to  the 
interest  received  on  and  after  January  1,  1910,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

45,000  in  the  aggregate  of  First  4s,  First  4>4s,  Second  4s  and  4^,  and 
Third  4^4s*  bs  to  the  interest  receivetJ  after  January  1,  1918, 
until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
war;  this  exeroption  conditional  on  original  subscription  to.  and 
continued  holding  at  the  date  of  the  tax  return  of,  two-thirds  as 
many  bonds  of  the  Fonrth  Liberty  Loan. 

20,000  in  the  aggregate  of  First  4s.  First  4ViS.  First  Second  4^8, 
Second  4s  and  iV^s,  Third  414s,  and  Fourth  4 Vis,  as  to  the 
interest  received  on  and  after  Jaunary  1,  1919 :  this  exemption 
conditional  upon  original  suljscrlpfion  to,  and  continned  holding 
at  the  date  of  the  tax  return  of,  une-third  as  many  notes  of  the 
Victory  Liberty  Loan,  and  extending  throngh  the  life  of  such 
notes  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 


$100,000  Total  Copni^iti  No?.,  1820 

VICTORY  LOAN  KOTES: 

Note  I.^The  S%b  are  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  all 
taxation  (exct^pt  estate  and  inheritance  taxes)  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States,  any  State  or  any  of  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  local  taxing 
authority. 

Note  J* — The  4%a  are  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  iinfjosed  by  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  l\v 
any  Joctil  taxing  authority,  except  estate  or  inheritance  taxes, 
and  graduated  additional  incfjme  taxes,  commonly  known  as 
iinrtaxes,  and  excess  larofits  and  war-profit  taxes,  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  I*nited  States,  upon  the  income  or 
profits  of  iudividualB,  partnerships,  associations  or  cor* 
porations. 

•Ot^TSTANDINO  JUNE  90.    l«0 

Otfaerwlae,   Above  DiU  R«Tlud  to  Not,   1,   U20. 


\Thm  two  iBiuea  of  First  CouTorted  4H«  differ  only  i<y  One  extern  thit  lh«  Ibbuc  or  October 
Ulh  ia  lax  tfxeoipt  w  to  tbff  Interert  on  not  to  exceed  f30,00tt  bonds  rcffardleiiB  of  on«'i  aub- 
■rrlptlon  to  the  Fourth  Loan,  whereaa  tbi?  laaue  of  May  9th  la  tax  exempt  ai  to  the  Intereet 
on  not  to  exceed  Ka.OOO  tri»nda  Id  connection  with  one'a  autticrlptlon  to  the  Fourth  InOfta, 


Noli.— Thii  table  eUo  appears  In  the  Anoata  of  the  American  Academ;  of  PotltJeal  and 
Bciolal  Science,  toU  Lxxxvni,  liarch«  19Z0.  Tbe  above  tahlee  are  «  retlsLon  of  this  juame  table 
bjr  C.  F.  Clinda. 
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Accounts  for  Investments  and  Stock  Brokers  Accounts 

Accountant,  The 

The  Investment  Accounts  Reprinted*  from  the  Accountant  (London* 

Gee,  1915,  pp.  19) 
Bennett,  Robert  Joseph 

(In)   Corporation  Accounting,  pp.  320-389   (New  York,  The  Ronald 

Press,  1916) 
Sailers,  Earl  A. 

Accounting  and  Investments  (The  Journal*  of  Acct,  vol  xxiii,  Mar., 

1916,  pp.  161-166) 
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Smith,  Harry  Masod 

Balance  Sheet  Audit  of  Slocit  Brokers'  Accounts  (Journal  of  Accti, 

Jan.,  1911,  vol.  xU  pp.  195-204) 
gprague.  Charles  EL 

The  Accountancy  of  InirestmentB  (New  York,  The  Ronald  Prew  Co^ 

1014,  pp.  371) 
Todman,  FrcticTick  Slmpsoii 

Brokerage  Accounts  (New  York,  Ronald  Preaa  Co,.  1010,  pp,  338> 
ToTey,  PhJlllp 

(In)  rroK[>ectu»t»B,  pp»  47-58  (London  and  New  York,  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1012) 
Wetitrter,  George  R. 

Methods  of  Writlufe'  Off  Discounts  on  Bonds  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  t6L  xtI, 

Srpt,,  iyi3.  pp.  109-174) 


Bonds 

Annali  of  Aroerlcnn  Academy  of  Polltfcal  and  Social  Science 

Bonds  a8  Investiuents  ( Variouti  titles,  nee  Index)    {Auiials  of  Amer* 

Acad,  of  l*i>L  Sl  Soc.  Sci.,  voL  xxx.  No.  1,  Sept.,  IIUJI,  pp.  235) 

Bantls  atid  the  BoehI  Market  (Various  titles)   (Aiiiials  of  Amer«  Acad. 

of  PoL  A  Soc.  Sel.,  vol.  Ixxxvlll,  Xo.  177,  Mar.,  1020,  pp.  223) 
Benuett,  R.  J. 

(In)    norrM>ratkiD   Accounting,  pp.   197-207;  230-278;  306-310    (New 

York,  The  Ronald  Press,  1017) 
Cbaml>erlain,  Lawrent-e 

(See  Inveseiuents,  General) 
Colebrook,  William  A. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collaternl   Securities   (Second  Edition, 

t^hlcago,  George  A.  Callaghan,  1808,  pp.  814) 
Dewing,  A.  S. 

The  PoBillon  of  Income  Bonds  as  Illustrated  by  Those  of  the  Central 

of  Georgia   it  a  11  way    (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  voL  XXT,  No.  3,  Feb,, 

1011,  pp.  300*405) 
Greene.  T.  I* 

(In)  Corporatlnn  Flnnnrc,  pp.  1-63  (New  York  and  London*  Pntnam*a^ 

Sons,  lOO,  Third  Edition) 
Ignatius.  Milton  B, 

(In)  The  Fluanclug  of  Public  Service  O^iporattona  (pp.  147-2061,  Neirl 

York,  The  Ronald  Press,  1018) 
Lough,  William  H. 

(In)  Business  Finance,  pp.  105-171  (New  York,  The  Ronald 

Co.,  1017) 

Corporation  Mortgage  and  Bonds  (In),  Corporation  Finance^  pp*  11S>. 

153  (New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1013) 


Lownlmiipt,  Frederick 

Investment  Bonds,  Their  Issue  and  TheJr  Place  in  Finance  {New 

York  an«l  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  11M)S,  pp.  25S) 
Mead,  Edward  Sherwood 

Corporation  MortjijaKes  and  Deed  of  Trust,  ( In )  The  Careful  Fnvestar, 

pp.  50-01;  93-115  (Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippencott  1014) 

Bonds — Collateral  Trust,  (In)  Coriioratlan  Finance,  pp.  323-35T  (New 

York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1920) 

The  United    States   Steel    Corporation's    Bond    Conversion    (Quart 

Jour,  of  Econ.,  voL  xviil,  Not.,  1903,  pp.  22-53) 
Mitchell  T.  W. 

The  Collaterai  Trust  Mortprage  in  Railway  Finance  (Quart  Jour,  of 

Econ.,  vol,  xxi,  May,  190fi,  pp.  443^67) 
Osborne,  E.  S. 

Short  Time  Loans  and  Sinking  Funds  (National  Association  of  Camp- 

trollers  and  Accounting  Offlcers,  1914) 
Potter,  J. 

Debentures  (Accountant,  No.  1977,  ToL  xlvii.  Oct.  26, 1912,  pp.  526-531) 
RahiU,  J,  J. 

(In)  Corporation  Accounting  and  Law,  pp.  133-143  (Fresno  Repuhlic 

Pub,  Co.,  Fresno,  Calif.,  1905) 
Riplej,  W*  Z. 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds  (Railway  Age  Gaz„  vol,  xlil,  Jan.  12,  1912, 

pp.  48-49) 
Rollins,  Montgomery 

Convertible  Bonds  and  Stocks   (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

Soe.  Set,,  vol.  XXXV,  No.  3.  May,  1910.  pp.  579-592) 

Convertible  Securities  (Boston,  The  Financial  Pub,  Co.,  1913,  pp.  271) 
Simon  son,  Fre*lerick  P, 

Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock  (Inatltute  of  Bankers  Jour.,  vol.  xii, 

pp.  249-264) 
Smythe,  Roland  Mulville 

Obsolete  American  Securities  and  Corporations   (New  York,  B,  M* 

Smythe,  2  vols.,  1904-1911) 

Bitildiiig  and  Loan  Associations 

United  States  Bnreau  of  Labor 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  Building  and  Loan  AsaodationB  (WaBhlBgton, 
D.  C,  Gov.  Printing  Office,  pp.  710) 

Rosenthal,  R.  S. 

Building,  Loan  and  Savings  AssoclatJonB.  How  to  Organl^se  and  Suc- 
cessfully Conduct  Them  (Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  Amer.  Bldg.  Assoc. 
News  Co.,  vol.  XV,  3rd,  pp,  425) 

United  States  Serial  No.  5639 

Loan  Companies,  Hearings  Before  Sub*Oommlttee  (March  16,  1910, 
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6lBt  Cong.)  to  regulate  business  of  loaning  money  ou  sectiritj  of  any 
kind  by  persons,  flram  nnd  corporations  other  than  national  bankfl, 
aavings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  real  estate  brokers  in  District, 
1911,  reprint  (District  of  Columbia  Conuiilttae,  Public  Document* 
May.  1911,  pp.  632) 


Capital  and  Capital  Stock 

Cleveland,  Fredfriek  Alln-rt,  and  Powell,  Fred  Wllbnm 

(In)  Railroad  Finance,  pp.  MA9  (New  York  and  London,  Applet  on  & 

Co.,  1912) 
Cony ng ton,  Thomas 

<lQ)  A  Manual  of  Corporate  Organization,  pp,  08-117  (New  Tork. 

Tbe  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1917) 
Cole,  W.  M. 

On)  Aepounts,  Their  Construction  and  Interpretation,  pp.  69-78  and 

12£MrKS  (Boston  aod  New  York,  Houghton  Miflliji  C-o.,  1908) 
Hatfield,  H.  R. 

(In)   Mixlern  Accounting,  pp.  144-183   (New  York,  Appleton  it  Co^ 

1913) 
Lough.  William  H. 

(In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  284-29©  (New  York,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute,  1013) 

(In)    Business  Finance,   pp.  200-228  and  35S379    (New  York,  The 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  1917) 
Massllch,  C.  B. 

Financing  A  New  Corporate  Enterprise  (Hlinols  Law  Review^  ToL  ▼» 

No.  2,  June,  1910.  pp.  70-86) 
Meade,  Edward  Sherwood 

(In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  112-117;  328-331;  336-337,  and  8884141 

(New  York,  London,  Appleton  it  Co.,  1912) 
Babill,  J.  H. 

(In)   Corporation  Accounting  and  Law,  pp.  172-180  (Fresno,  Calif., 

190*>.  Pub.  by  Author) 
Whilten,  R.  H. 

(In)   Valuation  of  Public  Serrlce  Corporation,  pp.  287-303   (Banka 

Law  Pub.  Co.,  1912) 

Capitalisation 

Barker,  Samuel  H. 

Burdenj<  of  False  Capitalization  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad  ,  PoL  and  Soe. 

Scl.,  voL  xlrili,  No.  137,  July,  1013,  pp.  189-196) 
Bauer,  John 

Tbe  Idea  of  Capltallxatlon  As  Applied  to  Public  Service  Corporatlooi 

(Jour,  of  Acct.,  voL  xxil,  No.  1,  July,  1916,  pp.  1-9) 
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Calkins,  G. 

The  Massacfansetts  Anti-Stock  Waterinsr  Law  (Quart  Jonr.  of  Eoon.» 

VOL  xzii,  No.  4,  1906,  pp.  640-046) 
Cleveland,  and  Powell 

(In)  Railroad  Finance,  pp.  84-140  (New  Xork»  Appleton  &  (^.,  1912) 
Cole,  W.  M. 

(In)  Accounts  and  Their  Construction,  pp.  169-191  (Boston  and  New 

York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1908) 
CJooper,  Francis 

(In)  Financing  an  Enterprise,  pp.  168-241  (New  York,  The  Bonald 

Press  Co.,  1909) 
Floy,  Henry 

(In)  Valuation  of  PubUc  Utilities,  pp.  129-167  (New  York,  McGraw 

HiU  Co.,  1912) 
Hatfield,  H.  R. 

(In)  Modem  Accounting,  pp.  70-120  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900) 
Heilman,  R.  E. 

The  Control  of  Interstate  Utility  Capitalization  by  State  Commissions 

(Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xxiv.  No.  5,  May,  1916,  pp.  474-489) 
Lough,  William  H. 

(In)   Business  Finance,  pp.  172-200  and  489-498   (New  York,  Th« 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  1917) 
Lyon,  Walter  Hastings 

(In)   Capitalization,  pp.  88-107  (Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1912) 

(In)   Capitalization,  pp.  1-82  and  108-148   (Boston  and  New  York, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1912) 
Meade,  Edward  Sherwood' 

(In)  Trust  Finance,  pp.  290-886  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1909) 

(In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  886-406  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co., 

1912) 
Montgomery,  Robert 

(In)  Auditing,  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  104-184   (New  York,  The 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  1917) 
Ripley,  W.  Z. 

Stock  watering  (Pol.    Scl.   Quart.,    vol.    xxvi.   No.   1,    March,   1911, 

pp.  99-121) 

Capitalization  of  Public  Service  Corporations  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ., 

vol.  XV,  No.  1,  Nov.,  1900,  pp.  106-137) 
Royce,  E.  P. 

Capitalizing  Betterments  (Stone  and  Webster,  Pub.  Service,  vol.  xvii, 

Oct.,  1915,  pp.  235-288) 
Snyder,  Carl 

The  Real  Evil  Is  In  the  Railroad  Itself  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  vol.  iv,  Na  6* 

Sept.,  1907,  pp.  332-336) 
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Speocer,  A.  H. 

Tlie  Prevention  of  Stockwaterlnpr  by  Fnbltc  Service  CorpontloM 
(Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xiv.  No.  9,  Nov,  IHOC,  pp,  542-552) 

United  Statps  Industrial  CotnmlFslon 

Basis  of  Capllalization  and  Xatnre  and  Methods  of  Stock  Waterinif, 
(In)  Final  Beport  of  U.  S.  Indus.  Comra.  Kept.,  vol.  xli,  1902, 
pp.  405-415. 

Clarification  of  Bonds 
Cleveland,  F.  A, 

ClasstHcation  and  Description  of  Bonds   (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of 

Pol,  aod  Soc.  Sd.,  vol.  iix,  No.  2,  Ser-t,  1907,  pp.  400-411) 
Lownlmwpt,  Frederick 

Claasifleatlou  of  Bonds,  (In)  Investment  Bonds,  pp.  14-35  (New  York^ 

Putmati  &  8on8,  1908) 
Lyon,  Williain  H. 

Classification  of  Bonds.  (In)  Capitalization,  pp.  1-50  (New  York  and 

Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1012) 

ClBB^tl  Scat  ion  of  Invcstnieni  Bonds   (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL 

and  Soc.  Sci.»  vol.  Ixxxviii,  March.  1020,  pp.  4-12) 
Meade,  Edward  Sherwood 

Classification  and  I^escrlptlon  of  Bonds,   (In)   Corporation  Finance, 

pp.  306-337  (New  York  and  London.  Appleton  &  Co.»  1012) 
Saulre.  Andren 

E^aential  Recitals  in  the  Tarlons  Kinds  of  Bonds  (Annala  of  Amer. 

Acad..  Pol.  and  Soc.  Scl.,  vol.  xxx,  No.  2,  Sept.,  10O7,  pp.  248-256) 

Crises  and  Panics 

Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Polltieal  and  Sod&I  Science— SpecUl 

Number  on  Panics 

(Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc,  Sd.,  vol.  xxxl,  March,  1906^ 

pp.233) 
Andrew  A.  Pratt 

Hoarding  in  the  Panic  of  1907  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  zxil,  Jan. 

1908»  No.  2,  pp.  290-300) 

Substitutes  for  Cash  in  the  Panic  of  1907   (Quart.  Jour,  of  Sk^on^ 

vol.  xxil.,  No.  4,  Aug.,  1906,  pp.  497-517) 
Burton,  T.  E. 

Financial  Crisis  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1007,  pp.  892) 
England,  Minnie  T. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Crisis  Cycle  (Jour,  of  Pol,  Econ..  vol.  xil,  Na  S, 

Oct,  1913,  pp.  712-735) 
Gardner,  J. 

The  Investment  Aspect  of  Financial  Stringency  (Fin,  Rev.  of  Baf?^ 

f«t  Iz,  Ka  99,  Jan.,  1914,  pp.  l$-27> 
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Hull,  George  H. 

Industrial  Depressions,  Their  Cause  Analyzed  and  Classified  with  a 
Practical  Remedy  for  Such  as  Result  from  Industrial  Derangements 
(New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1911,  pp.  287) 
Johnson,  J.  E. 

Crisis  and  Panic  of  1907   (Pol.  Sci.  Quart.  voL  xxlll,  Sept.,  1908, 
pp.  454-67) 
Jones,  Edward  David 

Economic  Crises  and  Trade  Unions  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1900, 
pp.251) 
Juglar,  Clement 

A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and  Their  Periodical  Occurrence,  Edited 
by  D.  C.  N.  Thomas,  1S97   (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897, 
pp.  150) 
Lauck,  William  Jett 

Causes  of  the  Panic  of  1893  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1907, 
pp.  122) 
Moore,  Henry  Ludwell 

Economic  Cycles :  Their  Law  and  Cause  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1914,  pp.  149) 
Nicholson,  J.  S. 

Statistical  Aspects  of  Inflation  (Jour,  of  Royal  Stat.  Soc.,  Yol.  Ixxz, 
Part  IV,  July,  1917,  pp.  1-21) 
Noyes,  Alexander  D. 

Financial  Panic  in  the  United  States  (Forum,  vol.  zxxiz.  No.  8,  Jan., 
1908,  pp.  293-331) 
Sprague,  Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth 

History  of  Crises  Under  the  National  Banking  System  (In  United 
States  National  Monetary  Commission  Series),  (U.  S.,  61  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  538,  Wash.  Gov.  Ptg.  Office,  pp.  484) 
The  Crisis  of  1914  in  the  United  States  (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  voL  v. 
No.  3,  Sept.,  1915,  pp.  499-534) 
Stevens,  Albert  C. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Panic  in  the  United  States  in  1893 
(Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xx,  Feb.,  1908,  No.  2,  pp.  65-87,  and  Apr,, 
No.  4,  pp.  212-226) 
Swanson,  W.  W. 

The  Crisis  of  1860  and  the  First  Issue  of  (Hearing  House  Certificates 
(Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xx.  No.  2,  Feb.,  1908,  pp.  65-87,  and  Apr., 
No.  4,  pp.  212-266) 
Wexler,  S. 

Lessons  of  the  Panics  of  1907  (Annals  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soa 
Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  No.  2,  1908,  pp.  148-154) 
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Drainage  and  Levee  Bonds 

Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

(In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  401-404  (New  Tork» 
Henry  Holt  Co.,  1011) 

Drainage  Laws 

Investments  Bankers*  Association^  1016 

Hecht,  R.  S. 

Louisiana  Municipal  Drainage  Bonds  (Proceedings  of  the  First 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association,  1012» 
pp.  172-180) 

Palmer,  Benjamin  Whipple 

Swamp  Land  Drainage  with  Special  Reference  to  Minnesota  (Univ. 
of  Min.,  1015,  pp.  138) 

Ross,  W.  6. 

Reclamation  of  Low  Lying  Lands  Along  the  Mississippi  (Stone  and 
Webster  Pub.  Service  Jour.,  vol.  xvi,  June,  1015,  pp.  431-435) 

Smith,  John 

Drainage  Bonds   (Proc.  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Association,  1015,  pp.  120-130) 
Reclamation  of  Swamp  Lands  and  the  Modem  Drainage  Bond  (Annals 
of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  No.  177,  Mar.,  1020, 
pp.  102-118) 

Electrical  Securities 

Adams,  Alton  D. 

Municipal  Electric  Plants  in  Massachusetts:   Testimony  Before  the 

United  States  Industrial  Commission  (Washington,  1001,  U.  S.  Indus. 

Comm.  Reports,  vol.  ix,  pp.  275-285) 

Cost  of  Light  in  Municipal  and  Private  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Plants 

(Municipal  Engineering,  vol.  xxiii,  Sept.,  1002,  pp.  160-164) 
Cushing,  H.  C.  and  Harrison,  Newton 

Central  Station  Management  (New  York,  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1016, 

pp.307) 
Edwards,  H.  M. 

Electric  Light  Accounts  and  Their  Significance  (New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1014,  pp.  172) 
Floy,  Henry 

Depreciation  as  Related  to  Electrical  Properties   (Elec.  Ry.  Jour., 

vol.  xxxviii,  No.  1,  July  1, 1011) 

The  Colorado  Lighting  Controversy    (New  York,  The  Illuminating 

Eng.  Pub.  Co.,  1008,  pp.  327) 
Gibbings,  A.  H. 

Commercial  and  Business  Aspects  of  Municipal  Electridty  (Published 

by  the  author,  1800,  pp.  67) 
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Instill,  Samnel 

Electrical  Securities  (Proc.  of  tiie  Second  Annual  Convention  of  tiie 
Investment  Bankers'  Assoc,  of  Amer.,  Oct,  1013,  pp.  116-150) 
The  Progress  of  Economic  Power  Generation  and  Distribution  (Chi- 
cago, Pamphlet,  S.  Insull,  1916,  pp.  55) 

Centralization  of  Power  Supply  (Chicago,  Sherman  &  Co^  1914, 
pp.  47) 

Johnson,  George 

Electric  Lighting  Accounts,  (In)  Accountants  Library  Series,  voL  zxix 
(London,  Gee  &  Co.,  1914,  pp.  128) 

Lincoln,  Edmund  Earle 

The  Results  of  Municipal  Electric  Lighting  in  Massachusetts  (Boston 
and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  1918,  pp.  485) 

Marks,  William  D. 

The  Finances  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  and  Power  Industries  (New 
York,  1907,  pp.  540) 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners :  Annual 
Reports,  1889  to  date 
(The  best  and  most  complete  state  reports  published) 

National  Electric  Light  Association 

Standard  Classification  of  Accounts  Compiled  by  the  Accounting  Sec- 
tion of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  (New  York,  James 
Kemps ter  Printing  Co.,  1914,  pp.  117) 

Nash,  L.  R. 

New  Light  on  Diversity  Factors  (Stone  and  Webster  Pub.  Service 
Jour.,  vol.  xvii,  Aug.,  1915,  pp.  82-91) 

Demand  Electric  Rates  as  Affected  by  Commission  Regulation  (Stone 
and  Webster  Pub.  Service  Jour.,  voL  xv,  Dec.,  1914,  pp.  432-437) 

National  Electric  Light  Association  Proceedings  (Annual,  since  1905) 

Patterson,  E.  M. 

A  Financial  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  (Phila- 
delphia, Director  of  Pub.  Works,  1914,  pp.  163) 

United  States  (House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia) 

Fixing  the  Price  of  Gas  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Report  of  Hear- 
ings of  January  31,  February  6  and  13,  1907— H.  R.  (Wash.  Print'g. 
Office,  1917) 

United  States  Bureau  of  Census 

Special  Report  on   Electric  Light  and   Street  Railways  for  1907 

(Wash.  Gov.  Print'g.  Office) 

Electrical  Industries,  1902  (Special  Reports),  (Wash.  Gov.  Print'g. 

Office,  1906,  pp.  611) 

Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations  and  Street  and  ElectHc 

Railways  with  Summary  of  the  Electrical  Industries  (Wash.  Print'g. 

Office,  1912,  pp.  912) 

(Bureau  of  the  Census,  1915,  pp.  440) 
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Watkins.  G.  P. 

Wisconsin,  Ck)mnii8sion  on  Electric  Rates  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol. 
xxvli,  No.  2  Feb..  1913,  pp.  373-378) 

Equipment  Securities    (See  railroads) 

Financial  Institutions 

Anderson,  L.  A. 

Insurance  Investments  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  &  Soc.  Sci., 
vol.  xxiv,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1904,  pp.  1-16) 

Calkins,  Frederic  H. 

Compulsory  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  Life  Insurance  Companies: 
Why  Wrong  in  Principle  and  Hurtful  to  the  State  of  Florida  (Pre- 
sented at  Joint  Hearings  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Corporations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Insurance,  April  28,  1915,  pp.  30) 
(Pamphlet) 

Crozier,  J.  Beattie 

On  the  Natural  Value  of  Different  Stocks :  Banks  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, (In)  The  First  Principles  of  Investments,  pp.  10-33  (London, 
The  Flnan.  Rev.  of  Rev.,  1910) 

Eckhardt,  H.  M.  P. 

Productivity  of  Capital  Invested  in  Banking  (Moody  Magazine, 
vol.  viii,  No.  1,  1909,  pp.  67-64) 

Edwards,  George  E. 

Interests  in  Common  of  Savings  Institutions  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies (Assoc,  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  New  York.  Dec.  15. 
1916.  pp.  6)   (Pamphlet) 

Liquidity  of  Savings  Banks  Investments  (Jour,  of  Amer.  Bankers* 
Assoc.,  Sept.,  1915,  Fourth  Annual  Convention,  pp.  78-82) 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 

Rates  Obtainable  in  Future  of  Investments  of  Life  Insurance  (Let- 
ters from  Prominent  Financiers  on  Interest  Rates,  1899,  pp.  61) 

Hamer,  J.  W. 

Life  Insurance  Investments  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc. 
Sci.,  vol.  xvi,  No.  2,  Sept.,  1905,  pp.  76-88) 

Henry,  T.  M. 

Compulsory  Local  Investments  (Forty-fifth  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners,  Sept.,  15,  1914,  pp.  21) 

Hogan,  John  V. 

Bond  Investments  by  National  Banks  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  voL  xxi. 
No.  9,  Nov.,  1913,  pp.  843-847) 

Lunger,  J.  B. 

Investment  of  Insurance  Funds,  (In)  Yale  Insurance  Lectures,  vol.1, 
pp.  144-161  (New  Haven,  Tuttle  &  Moorehouse,  1903) 

Rollins,  Montgomery 

Laws  Regulating  the  Investment  of  Bank  Funds  (A  Compilation  of 
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Laws  of  the  Various  States),   (Boston,  M.  Rollins,  Original  1905, 
Loose  Leaf) 
Zartman,  L.  W. 

Investments  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1909,  pp.  257) 

Ponns 

Cleveland,  Frederick  A. 

(In)  Funds  and  Their  Uses,  Part  III,  pp.  195-297  (New  York,  D. 

.Appleton  Co.,  1916,  Revised  Edition) 
Conyngton,  Thomas 

Its  Methods,  Mechanism,  Formation,  and  Management,    (In)   The 

Modern  Corporation,  Part  IV,  chaps,  xvil-xxviii    (New  York,  The 

Ronald  Press,  1905) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

(In)  Capitalization,  chaps.  1  and  vi  (New  York  and  Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1912) 
Wood,  W.  A. 

(In)  Modem  Business  Corporation,  Part  IX,  i^.  193-254  (The  Bohbs 

Merril  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  1906) 

Franchises 
Arent,  L. 

Electric  Light  Franchises  in  New  York  City,   (In)   The  Columbia 

University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  vol.  Ixxxviii, 

No.  201,  pp.  184  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  1919,  pp.  184) 
Carmen,  H.  J. 

The  Street  Surface  Railway  Franchises  of  New  York  tJity,  (In)  The 

Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law, 

vol.  Ixxxviii,  No.  1  (New  York,  Longmans,  1919,  pp.  259) 
Coverdale,  W.  H. 

Railroad  Franchise  Values  in  Texas  (Railroad  Gazette,  vol.  xxxvi. 

No.  6,  Feb.  12,  1904,  pp.  115) 
Erickson.  Halford 

The  Indeterminate  Franchise  or  Permit  (Electrical  Review,  vol.  Ixv, 

No.  5,  Aug.  1,  1914,  pp.  224-227) 
James,  Edmund  J. 

Street  Railway  Franchises  in  the  City  of  Berlin  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ., 

vol.  ix.  No.  2,  March,  1901,  pp.  260-271) 
Joyce,  Joseph  Asbury 

A  Treatise  on  Franchises  (New  York,  The  Banking  Law  Pub.  Co., 

1909.  pp.  1130) 
King,  Clyde  Lyndon 

The  Regulation  of  Municipal  Utilities,  Edited  by  Clyde  Lyndon  King 

(New  York  and  London,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1912,  pp.  404) 
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Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

History  of  the  Chicago  Gas  Companies,  Edited  by  W.  B.  B^nis  (Ghi- 

cago  Civic  Federation,  Chicago,  1897,  pp.  47) 
Lindsley,  Van  Sinderen 

Hate  Regulation  of  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  (New  York,  The  Banks 

Law  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  pp.  164) 
Lewis,  W.  D. 

The  Lease  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  (Quart  Jour,  of  Ecoii.» 

vol.  xii,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  209-24) 
Leeds,  Edward  P. 

Analysis  of  Gas  Corporation  Accounts  (Gas  Age,  yoI.  yrxix,  Feb.  16» 

1917) 
Marks,  W.  D. 

Finances  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  and  Power  Enterprises  (Third 

Edition,  Philadelphia,  W.  D.  Marks,  1907,  pp.  540) 
Munroe,  Charles  E. 

Cost  of  Gas  for  Baltimore;  Report  to  Robert  J.  McCuen,  Super- 
intendent of  Lamps  and  Lighting  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  (Baltimore, 

1911,  pp.  240) 
Nicholson,  J.  Shield 

Report,  Massachusetts  Committee  for  Investigation  of  Gas  Com- 
panies, 1893 

National  Commercial  Gas  Association  (Chairman,  F.  W.  FruIaufC) 
Report  of  Committee  on  Differential  Rates  (Amer.  Gas  Light  Jour.« 
vol.  cii,  Jan.  11,  1915,  pp.  18-23) 

Report  on  the  Boston  Sliding  Scale 

Report  of  the  Bd.  of  Gas  and  Electrical  Light  Commissioners  Relative 
to  the  Price  of  Gas  and  Rate  of  Dividends  as  Applied  to  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company,  and  known  as  the  London  Sliding  Scale 
(March,  1916,  pp.  57) 

Thornton,  W.  W. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Oil  and  Gas  (Cincinnati,  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Ca» 

1912,  pp.  1184,  Second  Edition) 
The  Gas  World 

Analysis  of  Accounts  of  Gas  Undertakings,  1906-09  (London,  John 
Allan  &  Co.,  1908) 

Highway  Bonds  (See  Municipal  Bonds) 

Hydro-Electric  Securities  (See  Water  Power) 

Income  Tax  (See  Taxation  of  Securities) 

Industrial  Securities 
Conway  and  Atwood 

(In)  Investment  and  Speculation,  pp.  335-352  (Alexander  Hamilton 

Institute  Series,  1911) 
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CoUveft  Clinton 

How  ta  Aoaljisce  Incliurtri&l  Eecarititm  (New  Tork,  Jloodj's  Iiireetora 

SecTice.  1W7,  pp,  201) 
Greater,  J.  B. 

(lo)  The  First  Principles  of  luvemtmeaiM^  pfiw  B3-fi(^  (Londoo,  ilnaa. 

Ber.,  1014) 
Dill.  J,  B. 

Indiistrialii  as  InrestmeoU  for  8maU  Capital  (Annals  of  Amer.  AcmiL 

of  Pol.  and  8oc  Sd*.  vol.  it.  Supplement,  May,  1900,  pp.  lOT-llO) 
Edwin,  E.  Eckel 

The  Portland  Cement  Industry  From  a  Financial  Standpoint  (Neir 

York.  Moodx  Corpo:atlon,  K#08,  pp.  93) 
Fairchlia.  C.  S. 

Tiie  Kinantieriniy  of  Trufftn   (Amer,  Eoon.  Rer^  voL  I,  Ko,  1*  Feti^ 

190O,  Third  Series,  pp.  149-150) 
Gray,  J,  H. 

Uow  ]>f»e8  IiiduHtrlol  Valuation  Differ  From  Public  I  tility  Valuatloo 

(New  York,  Amer.  Hoc.  of  Mech.  En^.,  1916,  pp.  96,  Pamphlet  Reprint) 
nenr>',  fJeor^re  G. 

ludu^triul  Bonds,  (In)  How  to  luTest  Money,  pp.  G3-76  (New  York 

nnd  Loudon,  Funk  lb  Wagrnalls  Co..  1908) 
JoiipH*  J.  H. 

The  Tiriplate  Industry:  A  Stmly  In  Economic  Oi^anizatloQ  (London, 

P,  S.  King  &  Son,  1014,  pp.  280) 
Jiidjie,  A.  I.   (Editor) 

A  History  of  the  Ciinnlnjf  lnilyi«try  (Baltimore,  The  Canning  Trad€^ 

1014,  pp.  162) 
I^wenhoiipt,  F* 

IfuluNtrirjl  tiondf*  (Moody's  Magazine,  voL  vlii,  Sept.,  1900,  pp.  197-201 ) 
Lyl^raiid.  Wm.  M. 

Tiie  Ae«x>uMtin(f  of  Indnstrfal   Enterprises   (Jotir.  of  Acct..  Tol.  vll. 

No  1.  Nov..  lOOS,  pp,  3240 i  Dtc,  1008.  No.  2,  pp.  111-122;  Jan.,  1009. 

No.  3.  pp.  224  230) 
Hacpherson.  F.  H. 

Corporation  Accounting  and  IsTestlgations  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  toI.  tII, 

Nov.,  IfMXs,  pp.  1030) 
Mefl<lo.  Edward  Sherwood 

(In)  Tlie  I'arerul  Investor,  pp.  232-43,  206-21  (Philadelphia  and  Lon- 

don.  ,T.  n.  Llpplncott  &  Co.,  1014) 
Meyer,  Ed  car  J. 

ludusttriol  Stocks  n»  Invei^tnient   (Annals  Amer  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

8oc.  8ei..  vol,  xxxT,  No.  3,  May,  1010,  pp,  cr74-C7») 
Moody.  John 

Industrhii   fiondR   (Annal»i  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc  8d.,  voL 

lixxvlil,  17(1  Feb..  1020,  pp.  73-70) 
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Noone,  John 

A  Study  of  Industrial  Corporation  Balance  Sheets  (Jour,  of  Acct., 

vol.  X,  No.  4,  Aug.,  1910,  pp.  241,  348  and  255-367) 
Raymond,  Wm.  L. 

Industrial  Bonds,   (In)    American  and  Foreign  Investment  Bonds, 

pp.  251-295  (Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  CJo.,  1016) 
Sakolski,  A.  M. 

The  Investment  Merits  of  Industrial  Securities  (Jour,  of  Acct,  voL  zii, 

No.  3,  July,  1911) 
Schmidt,  L.  W. 

Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Markets  (Moody's  Magazine,  yoL  xix,  No. 

12,  Dec,  1916,  pp.  619-25) 
Sterrett,  J.  E. 

The  Comparative  Yield  on  Trade  and  Public  Service  Investment 

(Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  vol.  vi.  No.  1.  March.  1916,  pp.  1-9) 

Insurance  Company  Investments  (See  Financial  InstitutionB) 

Interest  Rates 
Fisher,  Irving 

The  Rate  of  Interest:    Its  Nature,  Determination  and  Relation  to 

Economic  Phenomena  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907,  pp.  422) 

The  Rate  of  Interest  After  the  War  (Annals  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  Ixviii,  Nov.,  1916,  pp.  244-252) 
Jones,  Edward  D. 

Industrial  Securities,  (In)  Investment,  xiv,  pp.  218-237  (New  York, 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  Series,  1918) 
Jordan,  David  F. 

Industrial  Securities,  (In)  Investments,  xii,  pp.  162-177  (New  York, 

Prentice-Hall  Co.,  1920) 
Kribben,  B.  D. 

Determination  of  Income  Rate  of  Investment  (Jour,  of  Acct,  vol.  xv, 

May,  1913,  pp.  336-340) 
Mitchell,  Wesley  C. 

Interest  Rates  and  Prices  of  Investment  Securities  (Jour,  of  PoL 

Econ.,  vol.  xix.  No.  4,  April,  1911,  pp.  269-308) 

New  York  Money  Market,  Rates  from  1896-1906  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ., 

vol.  xxiv.  No.  2,  Feb.,  1916,  pp.  48  and  126-158) 
Scott,  Wm.  A. 

New  York  Money  Market,  Rates  from  1896-1906  (Jour,  of  PoL  Econ., 

vol.  xvi.  No.  5,  May,  1908,  pp.  273-299) 
Sprague,  O.  M.  W. 

New  York  Money  Market  (Econ.  Jour.,  England,  vol.  xiil,  No.  id, 

March,  1903,  pp.  30-58) 
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IntenniMUi  Securities 
Bogart,  Ernest  L. 

Interurban  Electric  Railway ;  In  Ohio,  Economic  and  Social  Effects 

( Joar.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xiv,  No.  10,  Dec.,  1906,  pp.  585-602) 
Ck>nway,  Thomas,  Jr. 

The  Traffic  Problems  of  Interarban  Electric  Railroads  (Jour,  of  Acct.« 

VOL  vi.  No.  5,  Sept,  1908,  pp.  340-426,  and  vol.  vii.  No.  3,  Jan.,  1909, 

pp.  214-224) 
Doolittie,  F.  W. 

The  Present  and  Future  Development  of  Interurban  Railways  (Elec. 

Ry.  Jour.,  vol.  xlviii.  No.  10,  Sept  2,  1916,  pp.  392-395) 
Fischer,  Louis  Engleman 

Economics  of  Interurban  Railways  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Co.,  1914,  pp.  116) 
Gonzenbach.  Ernest 

Engineering  Preliminaries  for  An  Interurban  Electric  Railway  (  New 

York,  McGraw  Pub.  Co.,  1903,  pp.  71) 
Gotshall,  W.  C. 

Notes  on  Electric  Railway  Economics  and  Preliminary  Engineering 

(New  York,  McGraw  Pub.  Co.,  1903,  pp.  251) 
Staub,  W.  A. 

The  Interrelation  of  Financial  and  Operating  Data  (Jour,  of  Acct» 

vol.  xvii.  No.  1,  Jan.,  1914,  pp.  1-12) 
VanDeusen,  Edgar 

Interurban  Bonds  as  an  Investment  Security  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad. 

of  Pol.  A  Soc.  Sci.,  VOL  xxx.  No.  2,  Sept  1907,  pp.  144-158) 

Irrigation  Securities 

Breu,  Morris 

The  Legal  Problems  of  Lands  by  Means  of  Irrigation   (Annals  of 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  664-676) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

(In)  Investment  and  Speculation,  pp.  328-333  (New  York,  Alexander 

Hamilton  Institute,  1911) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

(In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  384-400  (New  York, 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911) 
Ervin,  Guy 

Irrigation  Projects  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Carey  Act  (U.  S., 

Dept  of  Agric.  Circular,  124,  Wash.  D.  C,  Feb.,  1919   [Pamphlet 

pp.14]) 
Fletcher,  R. 

United  States  Irrigation  Work  in  the  Northwest  (Eng.  News,  vol. 

Ixviii,  No.  20,  Nov.  14,  1912,  pp.  992-998) 
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Henny,  D.  Oi 

Federal  vs.  Private  Irrigation  (Eng.  News,  vol.  Ixzi,  No.  8,  Jan.  IS, 

1914,  pp.  120-124) 
Hess,  Ralph  H. 

Beginnings  of  Irrigation  in  the  United  States  (Jour,  of  PoL  BkxnL» 

vol.  XX,  No.  8,  Oct.,  1912,  pp.  807-834) 

Irrigation  Bonds  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  vol.  x,  No.  6,  Oct,  1910,  pp.  426-d4) 
Investment  Bankers*  Association  Committee 

Report  of  Committee  on  Irrigation  Reclamation  and  Agricultural 

Credit.  Proc.  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention,  1914,  pp.  52-57) 
Lagerquist,  W.  E. 

Security  of  Irrigation  Bonds  (Moody  Magazine,  vol.  xi,  No.  8,  Aug., 

1911,  pp.  255-260) 
Long,  J.  R. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Irrigation  Covering  All  States  and  Terri- 
tories (Second  Edition,  Denver,  Colo.,  W.  H.  Ck>urtright  Pub.  Co., 

1916,  pp.  626) 
Newell,  F.  H. 

(In)  Principles  of  Irrigation  Engineering,  See  chaps,  i,  ii,  ill,  and  xix 

(New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1913) 

Irrigation  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 

Rev.  Ed.,  1906,  pp.  417) 
Teele,  Ray  Palmer 

Government  Construction  of  Irrigation  Works  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ., 

vol.  X,  No.  3,  June,  1902,  pp.  394-409) 

The  Organization  of  Irrigation  Companies  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  voL 

viii.  No.  4,  March.  1904.  pp.  524-534  and  vol.  xii.  No.  2,  pp.  161-178) 

Irrigation  Relation  to  the  State  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xiv.  No.  4, 

Apr.,  1906,  pp.  236-252) 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  Appleton,  1915,  pp.  252) 

Legal  Investments  of  Savings  Banks 

Crisculo,  L. 

A  Study  of  the  List  of  Legal  Investments  Issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Department  (Bankers'  Magz.,  vol.  xc.  No.  4,  April, 

1915,  pp.  447-451) 

Legal  Investments  in  New  York  State  (Bankers*  Magz.,  vol.  xci.  No.  1, 
July,  1915,  pp.  36-41) 

Hale,  Albert 

Savings  Bank  Investments  (Boston,  Mass.,  the  Author,  1908,  pp.  38) 

Mortimer,  F.  C. 

Investment  of  Trust  Funds  (New  York,  Bankers  Pub.  Co.,  1909) 

McKinney,  F.  C. 

Liabilities  of  Trustees  for  Investments :  General  Principles ;  Statutes 
and  Decisions  of  Various  States  (New  York,  Trust  Companies  Maga- 
zine, 1914,  pp.  324) 
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White  &  Kemble 

List  of  Railroad  Bonds  Considered  Legal  Investments  for  Banks 
by  the  Banking  Departments  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont  '(New  York,  White  A  Kemble^  1915, 
pp.27) 

Legal  Treatises  on  Investments 

Abbott  Howard  Strickland 

Public  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Securities  (Chicago,  Callaghan 

&  Co.,  1913,  pp.  1280) 
DiUon,  J.  F. 

Law  of  Municipal  Corporations  (Boston,  6th  Ed.,  Little,  Brown  Ck>., 

Five  Vols.,  1911) 
Dos  Passos,  J.  R. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Stock  Brokers  and  Stock  Exchanges  (New 

York,  The  Banks  Law  Pub.  Co.,  1905,  Two  Vols.) 
Durfee,  E.  N.,  Editor 

Case  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages,  Selected  and  Annotated  (Indianapolis, 

Bobbs-MerriU  Co.,  1915,  pp.  531) 
Gross,  F.  L. 

The  Law  of  Real  Estate  Brokers  with  Forms  (New  York,  The  Ronald 

Press,  1910,  pp.  437) 
Hamilton,  C.  H. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  by  Special  Assessment  (New  York,  G.  I.  Jones, 

1907,  pp.  937) 
Harris,  W.  H. 

The  Laws  Governing  Issue  and  Transfer  of  Municipal  Bonds  (Cin- 
cinnati, W.  H.  Anderson  Co.,  1917,  pp.  359) 
HeUiwell,  A.  L. 

A  Treatise  on  Stock  and  Stockholders  Covering  Watered  Stock,  Trusts, 

Consolidations  and  Holding  Companies  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Keefe-Daird- 

son  Co.,  1903,  pp.  1071) 
Ingersoll,  H.  R. 

Handbook  of  Law  of  Public  Corporations  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  West  Pub. 

Co.,  1904,  pp.  738) 
Jones,  Leonard  Augustus 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporate  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  Pledges 

Including    Collateral    Securities    (Indianapolis,    Bobbs-Merrill    Co., 

1907,  pp.  849) 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporate  Bonds  and  Mortgages  (Indianap- 
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Railroad  Operating  Costa  a  Series  of  Orl;?inal  Studies  In  the  Opont* 

Lng  Costs  of  Leading  Ajnerlcan  Railroads  (New  York,  Suffeni  ft  Sods, 

1911) 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Bulletins  on  AoooonUag 

for  Railroads.  Issued  at  Irregular  Intervals. 
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United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Annual  Report  of  the 

Statistics   of   Railways   in   the  United    States,    Washington,    since 

1887. 
Van  Oss,  S.  F.  * 

American  Railroads  as  Investments  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

1893,  pp.  188) 
Warburg,  P.  W. 

Stabilizing  Railroad  Investments   (National  Inst  Soa   Sd.,  Jour., 

June  1,  1919,  pp.  12) 
Woodlock,  Thomas  F. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Railroad  Report  (Nelson's  Wall  Street  Library, 

vol.  ii,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1909,  pp.  121) 
Williams,  William  Henry 

Letter  to  the  Railroad  Securities  Commission,  etc.,  Pertaining  to  the 

Issuance  of  Stocks  and  Bonds   (New  York,  Jan.  18,  1911,  pp.  64, 

Reprint  pamphlet) 

Real  Estate  Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Adams,  Thos.  S. 

The  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  Valuation  of  Real  Estate  (Minn. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  vol.  i,  pp.  79-104) 

Bannister,  J.  C. 

How  Buildings  Were  Appraised  in  Revaluation  of  Real  Property  of 
Los  Angeles  (Eng.  Record,  April  8, 1916,  pp.  472-475) 

Bernard,  A.  D. 

Some  Principles  and  Problems  of  Real  Estate  Valuation :  Data  Com- 
piled and  Cost  Prices  Fixed  (Baltimore,  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty 
Co.,  1913,  pp.  150) 

Bolton,  R.  P. 

Building  for  Profit ;  Principles  Governing  the  Economic  Improvement 
of  Real  Estate  (New  York,  The  DeVinne  Press,  1911,  pp.  124) 

Campbell,  Robert  Argyel 

Mortgage  Taxation  (Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Department,  1908,  Comparative  Legislative  Bulletin,  No.  17) 

Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Bonds  Versus  Mortgages  (Moody's  Magazine,  vol.  xv,  No.  3,  Mar, 
1913,  pp.  199-203) 

Real  Estate  Bonds,  (In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments, 
pp.  366-374  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1913) 

Closs,  G.  M.  and  Farmer,  H.  J. 

Manual  for  Appraising  Real  Estate  and  Buildings  Approved  Practical 
Methods  (Milwaukee;  C.  N.  Caspar  Co.,  1916,  pp.  59) 

Craigen,  George  John 

Practical  Methods  of  Appraising  Lands,  Buildings  and  Improvements 
(New  York,  G.  J.  Craigne,  1911,  pp.  126) 
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Dnrfee,  E.  N.,  (Editor) 

Gases  on  tbe  Law  of  Mortgages,  Selected  and  Anotated  (Indianapolis : 

Bobbs-MerriU,  1915,  pp.  531) 
Henry  George  Garr 

Real  Estate  Mortgages,  (In)  HoW  to  Invest  Money,  pp.  51-62  (New 

York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1908) 
Her'rlek,  M.  T. 

Rural  Credits:   Land  and  Cooperative  (New  York,  Appleton,  191G, 

pp.  519) 
Hertel,  H. 

Bankers'  Scientific  Appraisal  System  for  Land  Buildings  (Cleveland, 

O.,  Bankers*  Appraisal  Co.,  1919,  pp.  80) 
Hurd,  Richard  Melanthon 

Principles  of  City  Land  Values  (New  York,  The  Record  &  Guide, 

1903,  pp.  159) 

Real  Estate  Bonds  as  Investment  Securities  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad., 

vol.  XXX,  No.  2,  Sept,  1907,  pp.  158-181) 

Distribution  of  Urban  Land  Values  (Yale  Rev.,  vol.  xl,  Aug.,  1902, 

pp.  124-145) 
King,  Wilford  Isbell 

The  Valuation  c^  Urban  Realty  for  Purposes  of  Taxation,  With  Cer- 
tain Sections  Especially  Applicable  to  Wisconsin  (Madison,  Bulletin 

of  Univ.  of  Wis.,  1914,  pp.  133-240) 
Life  Insurance  Investments  and  Farm  Mortgages 

Investigation  Included  126  Companies,  Showing  Where  the  Money 

Was  Loaned.     Shows  the  geographical  distribution   of  the   loans. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life 

Insurance  Presidents,  New  York,  1915,  pp.  140) 
Llnder,  Walter 

Mortgages  (In)  Insurance  and  Real  Estates,  pp.  342-3 ri,  402-420,  439- 

448  (New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1011) 
Lutz.  H.  L. 

The  Somers  System  of  Realty  Valuation  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol. 

XXV,  Nov.,  1910,  pp.  172-181) 
Happin,  W.  P. 

Farm  Mortgages  and  the  Small  Farmer   (Pol.  Sci.,  Quart.,  vol.  iv, 

No.  3.  Sept..  1889,  pp.  432-452) 
Mead,  Edward  Sherwood 

Mortgages    (In)   The  Careful  Investor,  pp.   185-205    (Philadelphia, 

Lippincott  Co.,  1014) 
Ilurd,  Richard  Melanthon 

Principles  of  City  Land  Values  (New  York,  The  Record  &  Guide, 

1903.  pp.  159) 
Mlxter,  Chas.  W. 

Farm  Mortgages  and  Double  Taxation  in  Vermont  (State  and  Local 

Taxation,  Proceedings,  voL  1, 1907,  pp.  358-372) 
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Myrick,  Herbert 

The  Federal  Farm  £x)an  System  (New  York,  Organe  Judd  Co.,  1916, 

pp.238) 
Otis,  C.  A. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Real  Estate  Bonds  (I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bulletin, 

vol.  iv,  No.  7,  April  8, 1916,  pp.  101-104) 
Purdy,  Lawson 

The  Valuation  and  Assessment  of  City  Real  Estate  (Rhode  Island, 

Tax  Officials  Assoc.,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Jan.,  1916,  pp.  5-14) 
Putnam,  G.  E. 

The  Federal  Rural  Credit  Bill  (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  voL  vi.  No.  4,  Dec., 

1916,  pp.  770-790) 
Reed,  Homer 

The  Science  of  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Investment  (Kansas  City, 

Hudson  Kumberly  Pub.  Co.,  1899,  pp.  124) 
Robins,  Kingman  Nott 

Farm  Mortgage  Handbook  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 

Co.,  1916,  pp.  241) 
Robinson,  C.  F. 

The  Mortgage  Recording  Tax   (Pol.  Sci,  Quart.,  vol.  v,  Dec.,  1910, 

pp.  609-624) 
Somers,  W.  A. 

The  Valuation  of  Real  Estate  for  Taxation  (National  Munic.  Rev., 

vol.  vi,  No.  2,  April,  1913,  pp.  230-239) 
Straus,  S.  W. 

Safeguarding  First  Mortgage  Leasehold  Bonds   (Moody's  Magazine, 

vol.  XV,  No.  3,  Mar.,  1913,  pp.  215-221) 
Thompson,  C.  W. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  vol.  vii.  No.  1,  Mar., 

1916,  pp.  115-132) 
United  States  (Department  of  Agriculture) 

Factors  Affecting  Interest  Rates  and  Other  Charges  on  Short  Time 

Farm  Loans  (Bulletin  No.  409,  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, C.  W.  Thompson,  Specialist  in  Rural  Organization,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  August  26,  1916) 
United  States  (Department  of  Agriculture) 

(By)   Truesdell,   L.   E.,   Amortization  Methods  of  Farm   Mortgage 

Loans,  Cir.  No.  60  (Wasliington,  Dept  Agric,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

1916,  pp.  12) 
Virtue,  G.  O. 

Mortgage  Taxation  in  Nebraska  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xxvii. 

No.  4,  Aug.,  1013,  pp.  695-699) 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (New  York) 

Practical  Real  Estate  Methods,  Edited  by  W.  H.  Britigan  and  George 

W.  Wharton  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1910.  pp.  397) 
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Receivers'  CertiBcates    (SeeZfondt) 
Regtilation  of  Security  Issues  by  the  States 
Anderson.  William 

Tbe  Work  of  the  Public  Service  Commi^fltons  with  Special  Reference 

to  the  New  York  rommcree  (I'liiv*  of  Minn,,  Current  Problems,  No*  1* 

Bulletin  of  Univ.  of  Miim,,  Now,  1913,  pp.  44) 
Ayrea,  Arthur  V. 

Regulation  of  Securities  Issued   (PoL  ScK  Quart.»  vol.  xivlll,  No.  4, 

Dec.,  1Q13.  pp.  580-503) 
Barron p  Mary  L, 

State  Ut'giilutlon  of  the  Securities  of  Railroada  and  Puhllc  Service 

Companies  (Ami»ilii  of  the  Ainer.  Aead«  of  I'ol.  and  Soc.  8ci*»  voL  Ixxvl* 

No.  liir»,  Mar,,  1018,  pp.  16T-190) 
Bauer,  John 

Relieving  the  Investor**  Uncertainty  (Elec  Railway  Jour.»  vol.  xlvll. 

Mar.  11,  1910,  pp.  491'4&4) 
Bullock,  a  J. 

Control    of    the    Capitalization    of    Public    Service    Corporations    In 

Masaachusetts   (Aiuer.  Kcou.  Asaoa  Bev^  vol.  x,  No.  1,  Apr.,  1909, 

pp.  84-85) 
Conway,  Thomas,  Jr. 

Railroad  Security  Issues  Under  Government  Operation    (Annals  of 

Amer.  Acad,  of  l\d.  and  8oc,  Scl„  vol  Ixxvl,  Mar,,  101^^.  pp.  111-120) 
Bewsnup,  ErncHt  Ritsou 

Recent  Financial  Investigation  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

(Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  I'ol.  and  See*  ScL,  vol.  Ixill,  Jan*,  1916^ 

pp.  1»»-212) 
Erickson,  Half  or  d 

Government  Regulation  of  Security  Issues  of  Public  Utility  Corpora* 

tlons  (Madisou  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  1911,  State  Printer,  pp.  66) 
Fink,  n. 

Federal  Regulation  of  Railroad  Securities  and  yaloatlon  of  RaDsot^ 

(Roanoke,  Virginia,  Stone  Printing  Company,  1011,  pp.  37) 
Geisse,  H.  L. 

Attltnde  of  Wisconsin,  Comm.  Security  Issnes  (Elec.  Hallway  Jonr., 

TOL  xlvli.  No.  13,  Mar.  25, 1916,  pp.  002^3) 
Hadley,  Arthur  U 

Report  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Commission  to  the  President  (WasH 

Gov.  Print's.  Office.  1911,  pp.  44) 
Hellman,  Ralph  E. 

The  Control  of  Interstate  UtlUty  Capitalisation  by  State  Comniii- 

slons  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xxlv.  No,  5,  May.  191G,  pp.  474480> 
Investment  Bankers*  Aasodation  Bulletins 

See  Various  BuUeUiia  lasned  and  References  to  Bine  Sky  higUlMt 
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in  the  Regular  Bulletins  of  this  Organization  which  are  the  Best 
Current  References  Issued  on  this  Subject. 

Lyon,  W.  H. 

Capitalization  and  the  State,  (In)  Capitalization,  Part  I,  chap,  viii, 
pp.  220-285  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1912) 
Shall  the  Govemment  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Securities  (Annals  of  the 
Ajner.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  voL  Ixiii,  No.  152,  Jan.,  1916, 
pp.  255-262) 

Meyer,  H.  H.  B. 

I^st  of  Recent  Reference  on  Public  Service  Rates  With  Special 
Reference  to  Regulation  (Special  Libraries,  February,  1916,  pp.  8) 

Miller,  E.  X.  T. 

The  Texas  Stock  and  Bond  Law  and  Its  Administration  (Quart. 
Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xxil.  No.  1,  Nov.,  1907,  pp.  108-119) 

Mundy,  Floyd  W. 

Federal  Regulations  of  Railroad  Stock  and  Bond  Issues  (Moody 
Magazine,  vol.  xii,  1911,  pp.  101. 105  and  192-198) 

New  York  Public  Service  Commission  of  Second  District 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  (Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Pub. 
Service  Comm.  of  the  Sec.  Dist.,  vol.  i,  1913,  pp.  106-11) 

Potts,  Charles  Shirley 

Texas  and  Bond  Law  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci., 
voL  liii,  No.  142,  May,  1914,  pp.  162-171) 

Control  of  Capitalization,  the  Stock  and  Bond  Law  (Texas),  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Univ.  of  Texas,  Mar.  1,  1909,  On  Railroad  Transportation 
in  Texas,  chap,  ix) 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Associations 
of  Securities  Commissioners  (Annual,  First  Session,  March,  1918) 

Rollins,  Montgomery 

Laws  Regulating  the  Investment  of  Bank  Funds  (Boston,  Mont- 
gomery Rollins ;  Chirrent  changes  in  laws  of  state  relative  to  change 
furnished  on  detachable  leaves,  Fourth  Edition,  1905,  pp.  184) 

State  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  Upon  Municipal  Home  Rule  (Annals 
of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soc.  Sd.,  voL  liii.  No.  142,  May,  1914, 
pp.  357) 

Thelen,  Max 

Desirable  Scope  and  Method  of  Federal  Regulation  of  Security 
Issues  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soc  ScL,  voL  Ixxvi, 
No.  165,  Mar.,  1918,  pp.  191-201) 

Thompson,  R.  A. 

Regulation  of  the  Issuance  of  Texas  R.  R.  Securities  by  the  State 
Government  (Texas  Acad,  of  ScL,  Trans.,  Austin,  voL  ▼.,  1903, 
pp.  1-17) 

United  States  Congress  Commission  of  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.  R.  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commission  to  Limit  Issue  of  Stocks 
and  Bonds  (Wash.  Gov.  Print*g.  Office,  1908,  pp.  13) 
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United  States  Regulation  of  Security  Issnes,  Report  of  the  R.  R.  Secori- 
ties  Commission,  House  of  Representatives,  62nd  Crongress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, Doc.  No.  256,  Nov.  1,  19U) 

Warburg,  Paul  M. 

Shrinkage  in  Public  Utility  Securities  and  Their  Relation  to  War 
Financing  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Bankers'  Assoc.,  voL  xii,  No.  1,  July, 
1918,  pp.  14-17) 

Williams,  W.  H. 

Letter  to  Railroad  Securities  Ck)mmission  (New  York,  Jan.  18,  1911, 
pp.  64,  pamphlet) 

Savings  Banks  and  Trusteeship  Laws  (See  Legal,  etc.) 

Selling  of  Securities  (See  Also  Markets) 
Black,  W.  H. 

Real  Wall  Street:    Understandable  Description  of  a  Purchase,  a 

Sale,  a   Short   Sale    (New  York,   Ck)rporation  Organization,   1906, 

Pamphlet,  pp.  GQ) 
Campbell,  Douglass 

The  Law  of  Stockbrokers  with  Reference  to  Transactions  for  Cua- 

tomers  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis 

&  Co.,  1914,  pp.  114) 
Conant,  C.  A. 

Selling  American  Securities  Abroad  (North  Amer.,  voL  clxTxiil,  S^t, 

1906,  pp.  508) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Selling  of  Securities,    (In)   Investment  and  Speculation,  pp.  29-53 

(New  York.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1914) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

The  Work  of  the  Bond  House  (New  York,  The  Moody  Magazine  Book 

CJo.,  1913,  pp.  157) 
Cooper,  Francis 

Financing  an  Enterprise,  vol.  ii,  pp.  253-403   (Third  Edition,  New 

York,  The  Ronald  Press,  1909) 
Crozier,  John  Beattie 

Selling  of   Securities,    (In)   The  First  Principles  of  Investments, 

pp.  ia5-163  (London,  The  Financial  Rev.  of  Rev.,  1910) 
Foley,  William 

Organization  and  Management  of  a  Bond  House  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxx.  No.  3,  Sept.,  1907,  pp.  257-263) 
Haney,  Lewis  H. 

Marketing  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  (In)  Business  Organization  and 

Combinations,  pp.  312-320  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913) 
Huebener,  S.  S. 

The  Scope  and  Functions  of  the  Stock  Market   (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  voL  xxxv,  No.  3,  May,  1910,  pp.  483-505) 
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Jordan,  David  F. 

Listing  on  the  Exchanges,  (In)  Investm^ts:  chap,  xvili,  pp.  243-255, 

Mechanics  of  Purchase  and  Sale,  chap,  xlz,  pp.  255-265;  Work  of  the 

Bond  Houses,  chap,  xvll,  pp.  229-243  (New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1920) 
Longh,  Wlliam  H. 

Underwriting,   (In)   Corporation  Finance,  pp.  223-279   (New  York, 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1913) 

Underwriting,  (In)  Business  Finance,  pp.  291-338  (New  York,  The 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  1917) 
Lyons,  Hastings 

Syndicates ;  Joint  Accounts  and  Underwrltings,  Corporation  Finance, 

Part  I,  pp.  200-219;  Part  II,  chaps.  1,  U,  ill,  pp.  1-156  (New  York, 

Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1916) 

The  Work  of  An  Investment  Banking  House  (Annals  Amer.  Acad. 

of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sol.,  vol.  IxxxvUi,  Mar.,  1020,  pp.  34-43) 
M'Ewan,  A. 

The  Securities  Department  of  a  Branch  Bank :   A  Brief  Outline  of 

Its  Work  (Scottish  Bankers  Magazine,  July,  1915,  pp.  13) 
Meade,  Edward  Sherwood 

Sale  of  Securities,  (In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  114-141  (New  York, 

Appleton  Co.,  1920) 

The  Banking  House  as  an  Aid  to  Investors,  (In)  The  Careful  Investor, 

pp.  61-82  (Philadelphia  and  London,  Lippincott  Co.,  1914) 
Norton,  Eliot 

The  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Securities  Through  a  Stock  Broker  (Annals 

of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3,  May,  1910, 

pp.  506-524) 
Pavey,  T.  D. 

Sale  of  American  Securities  in  France  (North  Amer.,  vol.  cxc,  Dec., 

1906,  No.  6,  pp.  811-818) 
Pratt,  Sereno  S. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  Revised  Ed., 

1920) 

Selling  American  Bonds  in  Europe  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol. 

and  Soc  Sci.,  vol.  xxx.  No.  2,  Sept.,  1907,  pp.  269-283) 
Smith,  A. 

The  Abuse  of  the  Audit  in  Selling  Securities  (Jour,  of  Acct,  voL  xiv. 

No.  4,  Oct.,  1912,  pp.  243-254) 

Serial  Pasrments  and  Sinking  Fund 
Anyon,  James  T. 

Sinking  Fund  and  Reserve  Accounts  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  vol.  vll,  No.  3, 

Jan.,  1908-9,  pp.  185-192) 
Bennett,  R.  J. 

Amortization,  (In)  Corporation  Accounting,  pp.  390-468  (New  York, 

The  Ronald  Press,  1917) 
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Bougrharty.  Harold 

Anntilties  nnd  Stnklng  Funds.  Simple  and  Compotmd  Interest  Tablei 

with  Notes  (LodcIod,  E,  Wilson,  lom,  pp.  52) 
Giblig,  J.  W. 

Policy  of  Hallway  Sinking  Funds   (The  Rallwaj  Age  Gaz.«  No.  8, 

Aug.*  11^11,  pp.  360-361) 
Hatfield,  Henry  Rand 

Amortization,  (In)  Modern  Acconntlug^  pp.  261-273  (New  York  and 

London,  Appleton  ^  Co.,  1911) 
Keys,  C.  M. 

Bond  Redemption  and   Sinking  Funds   (Annals  of  Amer,  Acad,  of 

Pol.  and  Soc  Bel,  vol  xxx.  No.  2,  Sept..  1007,  pp.  213-229) 
Leake,  P.  D. 

The  Use  and  Misnae  of  the  Slnkln*?  Fund  (London.  Gee  &  Co..  1913: 

Alao  the  Accountant,  vol.  ilvii,  No,  1982.  Nov.  23.  1012,  pp.  663^069) 
Lownhaupt.  Frederick 

Sinking  Fund  and  Social  Payment.  (In)   Investment  Bonds,  pp, 

237   (New  York,  G.  P.  Pntnam's  Sons,  1908) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Amortization,  (In)  Capital Ization.  pp.  144-165  (New  Tork.  Honghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1912) 
Maepherson.  F.  H. 

Sinking  Funds  Principles  and  Practices  (Jour,  of  Acct*,  toI  xIt,  No.  % 

Aug..  1912,  pp.  113-117) 
Massachusetts 

Reiwrt  of  Special  Investigation  Relative  to  the  Sinking  Fnndfl  and 

Serial  Loans  of  the  Cltiea  and  Towns  of  Massachusetta  (In  House; 

Doc.  No.  2006-226,  Feb..  Mar.,  1013) 
Paiiborn»  Warrel  S. 

Sinking  Fund  Reserves  (Joun  of  Acct»  ToL  Jil,  No,  4,  Aug., 

pp.  262-268) 
Perrln.  J.  W. 

History  of  the  Cleveland  Sinking  Fund  of  1862  (Cleveland;  O.,  Globe 

Printing  Co..  1013,  pp.  68) 
Public  Debt— Recommendation  of  Legislation  as  to  Sinking  Fiiii4  of 

Treasury  (U.  S,  Treas.  Dept  Pub.  Doe,  Feb.,  1911.  pp.  473) 
Boss,  Edward  A. 

Sinking   Funds    (Amer.   Econ.  Assoc.*  ?oL  ▼!!,   Supplement, 

pp.  311  416) 
Thomas.  E.  S. 

Determination  of  Income  Rates  on  Serial  Bonds  Unnsnal  (Jour,  of 

Acct.,  voi  xxlv.  No.  2,  Aug.,  1917.  pp.  105-111) 
Turner,  Edward  Hartley 

The  Repayment  of  Local  and  Other  Loans,  Sinking  Funds   (Mfto* 

Chester,  Eng.,  Univ.  Press,  1913,  pp.  536) 
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Special  Assessments  (See  Municipals)  , 

Speculation 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Speculation,    (In)   luTestment  and  Speculations,  pp.  9G-128   (New 

York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Inst.,  1914) 
Crump,  Arthur 

The  Theory  of  StodL  Exchange  Speculation  (New  York,  S.  A.  Nelson, 

1912,  pp.  114) 
Bngland,  M.  T. 

On  Speculation  in  Relation  to  the  World's  Prosperity  (1897-1902), 

(Univ.  of  Neb.  Studies,  May  5, 1906,  pp.  107) 
Emery,  H.  C. 

Place  of  Speculation  on  the  Theory  of  Distribution   (Amer.  Econ. 

Assoc.,  ToL  1,  No.  1,  Dec.,  1900,  pp.  103-114) 

Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  in  the  United 

States  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897,  pp.  230) 
Gibson,  Thomas 

The  Cycles  of  Speculation  (New  York,  Moody  Magazine  Corp.,  1907, 

pp.  187) 

The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation  (New  York,  Moody  Magazine  Corp.,  Re- 
vised, 1916,  pp.  184) 
Henry,  George  Garr 

Market  Movements  of  Speculation,    (In)   How  to  Invest  Money, 

pp.  108-121  (New  York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1908) 
Higgins,  Leonard  R. 

The  Put  and  Call  (London,  Effingham,  Wilson,  1906,  pp.  76) 
Hollander,  Jacob 

Bank  Loans  and  Stock  Speculation  (61  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  689, 

pp.  27.    In  National  Monetary  Commerce  Reports,  op.  1916) 
Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America 

The  Stock  Exchange  Business;  A  Course  of  Study  with  References 

(New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  for  I.  B.  Assoc,  of  Amer.,  1918, 

pp.  98) 
Kemmerer,  E.  W. 

The  Higgling  of  the  Market  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xvii,  No.  4, 

Aug.,  1903,  pp.  670-677) 
Mason,  F.  W. 

Working  of  German  Law  Against  Speculation  (U.  S.  Consular  Re- 
ports, vol.  Ixiv,  pp.  438-444) 
Kelson,  S.  A. 

The  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  (New  York,  A.  B. 

Bensch  Co.,  1906,  pp.  124) 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Options  and  Arbitrage  (New  York,  S.  A.  Nelson,  1904, 

pp.  87) 

A.  B.  0.  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  S.  A.  Nelson,  1913,  pp.  164) 
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New  York  Committee  on  Speculation  in  Securities  and  Ckimmoditiea ; 

Report  of  June  7,  1909,  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  governor 

with  his  annual  message,  June  5,  1910,  pp.  23  (Printed  by  Lyon, 

Report  of  Governor  Hughes  Committee  on  Speculation  in  Securities 

and  Commodities,  June  7, 1909) 
Norton,  Eliot 

On  Short  Sale  of  Securities  Through  a  Stock  Broker  (New  York, 

J.  McBride  Co.,  1907,  pp.  72) 
Pratt,  S.  S. 

The  Case  for  Speculation  (Jour,  of  Acct,  voL  vi.  No.  1«  May,  1908» 

pp.  1-10) 
Ripley,  Z. 

Railway  Speculation  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  voL  zxv.  No.  2,  Feb^ 

1911,  pp.  185-215) 
Smlthey,  Robert  Lincoln 

You  and  Your  Broker  (See  Bibliography  on  Speculation,  pp.  211-226), 

(New  York,  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  1920) 
White,  Horace 

Hughes  Investigation  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  xvii,  No.  28,  Oct, 

1909,  pp.  528-5i0) 

Sute  Bonds 
Bogart,  E.  L. 

The  State  Debt  of  Ohio,  1825-1911  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  voL  xiz, 

April,  1911,  pp.  249-68) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

State  Bonds,   (In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  122-158 

(New  York.  Henry  Holt  Co.,  1913) 
Conway  and  At  wood 

State  Bonds,   (In)   Investments  and  Speculation,  pp.  162-18^   (New 

York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1914) 
Gephert,  W.  F. 

The  Growth  of  State  and  Local  Exiienditures  (Proceeding  Nat'l.  Tax 

Assoc,  1908,  pp.  53-525) 
Jordan,  David  F. 

State  Bonds,  (Id)  Investments,  chap,  v,  pp.  42-61  (New  York,  Pren* 

tice-Hall  &  Co.,  1920) 
Miller,  E.  T. 

Repudiation  of  State  Debt  Since  ISOl  (Southeastern  History  Quart, 

Oct.,  1912,  pp.  18) 
Raymond,  William  L. 

State  BoudM,  (In)  American  and  Foreign  Investment  Bonds,  pp.  94- 

139  (Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1916) 
Randall,  J.  G. 

The  Virpinia  Debt  Controversy   (Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  vol.  xxx.  No.  4, 

Dec.,  ir—         ^-^78) 
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Scott,  W.  A. 

The  Repudiation  of  State  Debts  (New  York,  Orowell  &  Ga,  1893, 

pp.  825) 
United  States 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  will  give  Annual  Oorrent 

Information  (Annual) 

Steamship  Bonds 
C!hamberlain,  Lawrence 

(In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  814^9  (New  York, 

Henry  Holt  Co.,  1913) 

Stocks 

Adams,  John,  Jr. 

Stocks  and  Their  Features,  A  Division  and  Classification  (Annals  of 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sd.,  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3,  May,  1910, 

pp.  43-62) 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

Stocks  and  Their  Stock  Market  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

Soc.  ScL,  vol.  xxxv.  No.  3, 1910,  pp.  230  [See  Index  for  titles]) 
Bentley,  H.  G. 

Preferred  Stock,  (In)  Corporation  Finance  and  Accounting,  pp.  404- 

417  (New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1908) 
Burgunder,  R.  R. 

The  Declaration  and  Yield  of  Stockholders*  Rights  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3,  May,  1910,  pp.  554-578) 
Cooper,  Francis 

Stocks,  (In)  Financing  an  Enterprise,  vol.  ii,  pp.  404-436  (New  York, 

The  Ronald  Press,  Fourth  Edition) 
Greene,  Thomas  L. 

Stocks,   (In)  Corporation  Finance,  Third  Edition,  chap.  1  (London 

and  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  1908) 
Harvey,  Richard  Selden 

Rights  of  the  Minority  Stockholder  (New  York,  Baker  Voorhis  &  Co., 

1909,  pp.  164) 
Henry,  George  Gave 

Stocks,  (In)  How  to  Invest  Money,  pp.  100-107  (New  York,  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.,  1908) 
Lough,  W.  H. 

Stocks,   (In)  Business  Finance,  pp.  64-104  (New  York,  The  Ronald 

Press  Co.,  1917,  pp.  561) 

Stocks,   (In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  65-78  (New  York,  Alexander 

Hamilton  Institute  Series,  1909) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Stocks,  (In)  Capitalization,  pp.  1-29  (Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1912) 
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Meade,  Edward  Sherwood 

Industrial  Preferred  Stock,    (In)  The  Careful  lOTestor,  pp»  232*243 

(Philadelphia  and  LoiidOQ,  Lippincott,  1914) 
Meyer,  Edgar  W. 

Industrial  stocks  As  Investments  (Annals  of  Aroer  Acad,  of  PoL  and 

Soc.  Set,,  voL  XXXV,  No.  3,  May,  1910,  pp.  545-553) 
Norton*  L,  A. 

Stocks  of  Financial  Institutions  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and 

Soc.  Soi..  VOL  XXXV,  No.  8,  May,  1910,  pp.  197-206) 
Sullivan,  John  J. 

Corporation  Stocks,   (In)   American  Corporations,  pp.  194-201   (New 

York  and  London,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910) 
Snyder,  Carl 

Railroad  Stocks  As  Investments  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and 

Soc.  ScL.  voL  XXIV,  No.  3,  May.  1010,  pp.  lCH-174) 
Sunley,  W.  T. 

Treasury  Stock  f  Jour,  of  Acct,  vol.  xx,  No,  5,  Dec.,  1915,  pp,  424^30) 
Underwood,  Arthur  W. 

Liability  for  Unpaid  Subscrlptlonfl  (Jonr.  of  Acct.,  vol.  rviil^  No*  1, 

May,  1909,  pp.  17-33) 
Witbers,  Hartley 

Stocks,  (In)  Stocks  and  Sbarea,  pp.  217-282  (London,  Smith,  Elder  4 

Co.,  1911,  Second  Edition) 

Stock  Exchange 
Aubrey,  W.  H.  A. 

Stock  Exchange  Investments,  Theory  Methods,  Practice  and  Reaolta 

(New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner  &  Sons,  1896) 
Atwood,  Albert  William 

The  Exchanges  and  Speculation   (New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton 

Institute,  1917,  pp.  334) 
Burn,  Joseph 

Stock  Exchange  Investments  In  Theory  and  Practice  with  Cbapt#n 

on  the  Constitution  and  Operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 

National  and  Local  Debts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (London,  Charlat 

and  Edward  Lay  ton,  pp.  332) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Stock  Exchange  Organization,  (In)  Investment  Speculation,  pp.  IMBt 

54-95  (New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1914) 
Crump,  A, 

The  Theory  of  Stock  Exchange  Speculation  (New  York,  BoMshai 

188T.  pp.  134) 
Chevilliard,  G. 

Stock  Exchange  (fx^ndon,  Effingham  &  WlUon,  1904,  pp.  262) 
Cordlngley,  William  George 

Guide  to   Stock    Exchanges    (London^   EfUngham   &   WUaon^   1910, 

pp.  130> 
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Conant,  Charles  A. 

Function  of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  (Atlantic  Monthly, 

Tol.  xci,  April,  1903,  pp.  433-442) 
Clews,  Henry 

Fifty  Years  In  Wall  Street  (New  York,  Irving  Pub.  Co.,  1908,  pp.  1062) 
Dos  Passes,  J.  R. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Stock  Brokers  and  Stock  Exchanges  (New 

York,  Bankers'  Law  Pub.  Co.,  1905,  2  Vols.) 
Duguid,  Charles 

The  Stock  Exchange  (London,  Methuen  &  Co.»  1904,  pp.  173) 
Bmery,  Henry  Crosby 

Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchange  of  the  United  States, 

Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  toL  tH, 

1896,  pp.  283) 

Ten  Years'  Regulation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  Germany  (Yale  Rev., 

vol.  xvii.  No.  1,  May,  1908,  pp.  6-23) 
Friend,  Emil 

Stock  Exchange  Regulation  in  Germany  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  voL  xvi, 

No.  5,  June,  1908,  pp.  369-374) 
Gibson,  G.  R. 

Stock  Exchanges  in  London,  Paris  and  New  York  (New  York,  G.  P. 

Putnam  &  Sons,  1889,  pp.  125) 
Goldman,  Samuel  P. 

A  Handbook  of  Stock  Exchange  Laws,  Affecting  Members,  Their  Cus- 
tomers, Brokers  and  Investors  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 

1914,  pp.  290) 
Granwood,  W.  J. 

Foreign  Stock  Exchange  and  Company  Laws  (New  York,  Financial 

Book  Co.,  1911,  pp.  270) 
Hirst,  Francis  Wrigley 

The  Stock  Exchange,  A  Short  Study  of  Investment  and  -Speculation 

(New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911,  vol.  vii,  pp.  256) 
Hastings,  Lyon 

Listing  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  (In)  Corporation  Finance,  Part  II, 

chap,  iv,  pp.  157-175  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1916) 
Huebner,  S.  S. 

The  Scope  and  Functions  of  the  Stock  Market  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3,  May,  1910,  pp.  1-23) 

Bibliography  on  Securities  and  Stock  Exchanges  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,    of   PoL    and    Soc.    Sd.,   voL   xxxv.   No.   3,   May,  1910,  pp, 

217-231) 
Ingalls,  G.  D.  and  Withers,  G. 

Stock    Exchange    (New   York   and   London,   Longmans  &   Green, 

1904,  pp.  295) 
King,  M. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (New  York,  M.  King,  1904) 
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Legg,  C.  A. 

The  Law  of  Commercial  Exehanges  (New  York,  Baker,  Voorhia  &  Gol, 

1913,  pp.  881) 
Lexla,  W. 

New  German  Exchange  (The  Econ.  Jour.,  toL  tU,  No.  26,  Sept^  1897» 

pp.  808-884) 
Lowenfleld,  Henry 

Stock  Exchanges,  (In)  All  Abont  Inyestment,  pp.  116-102  (LondoOt 

the  FinaDclal  Bev.  of  Bev.,  1909) 
Martin,  H.  S. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (New  York,  F.  E.  Fitch,  1919,  pp.  277) 
Martin,  J.  G. 

Boston  Stock  Market  (Boston,  Pub.  by  Author,  1886,  pp.  152) 
Meyer,  B.  (Jr.) 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Panic  of  1907  (Yale  Rev^  toL 

xviii.  No.  1,  May,  1909,  pp.  34-40) 
Moody,  John 

The  Stock  Exchange,    (In)    The   Art   of   Wall    Street    Inyesting; 

pp.  135-151  (New  York,  Moody  Corp.,  1900) 
NelsoD,  S.  A. 

The  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  (New  York,  A.  B. 

Bencsch  Co.,  1907,  pp.  124) 
Ordway,  S.  H. 

Ki)eciilation  and  Stock  Exchanges  (Scribner*s  Magazine,  toL  xl..  Sept, 

1909,  pp.  370-377) 
Foley,  A.  I*,  and  Gould,  F.  H.  C. 

The  History,  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange  (London,  Pit- 
man, 1911,  pp.  354) 
Pratt,  Serono  S. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  Revised  Ed., 

1921,  pp.  447) 
Rollins,  Montgomery 

StookH  uiid  Stock  Market  Places  (Boston,  Dana  Ested  ft  Co.,  1911« 

pp.211) 
Selden,  C.  G. 

Psychology  of  the  Stock  Market  (New  York,  Ticker  Pub.  Co.,  1912, 

pp.  120) 
Ste<lman.  L.  L.  and  Easton,  A.  W. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  (Now  York,  Stock  Exchange  Hist,  Ok, 

1905) 
Van  Antwerp,  W.  0. 

The  Stock  Exchange  From  Within  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  Jk 

Co..  1913.  pp.  459) 
Villa nl.  Oswald  Garrison 

Early  History  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1S97, 

pp.  140) 
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Withers,  Hartley 

Stock  and  Shares  (New  York,  Dntton  &  Co^  1911,  pp.  871) 

Street  Railways  Securities   (See  also  Public  Utilities  Securities) 

Allen,  A.  F. 

Operating  Statistics  for  Street  Railways  (Jour,  of  Acct*  ^^  i^t 
No.  3,  July,  1907,  pp.  211-215) 

American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Association 

Organized  December,  1882,  as  the  American  Street  Railway  Associa- 
tion; Name  Changed  September,  1005,  to  the  American  Street  and 
Interurban  Railway  and  October,  1010,  to  present  form  (See  Index  of 
Annual  Proceedings) 

American  Electric  Railway  Association 

Problems  of  the  Industry,  American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
Atlantic  City,  Convention,  October,  1011  (New  York,  The  Associa- 
tion, 1011,  pp.  120) 

American  Electric  Railway  Accountants'  Association 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Street  and  Interurban  Accountants  As- 
sociation (Street  Railway  Accountancy  Association,  September,  1005, 
October,  1010,  American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Accountancy 
Association,  October,  1010,  American  Electric  Railway  Accountants' 
Association) 

Arnold,  Bion  J. 

The  Return  on  the  Investment  of  the  Subway  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York  City;  Submitted  to  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Report  No.  7,  December  31,  1908,  pp.  21  (Public  Service  Commission, 
New  York) 

Report  on  the  Pittsburg  Transportation  Problem ;  Submitted  to  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Magee,  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  December,  1910,  pp.  202. 
Report  on  the  Engineering  and  Operating  Features  of  the  Chicago 
Transportation  Problem;  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Local 
Transportation  of  the  Chicago  City  Council,  November,  1902,  pp.  310. 
Report  on  the  Improvement  and  Development  of  the  Transportation 
Facilities  of  San  Francisco;  Submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  City  of  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco,  The  Hicks 
Judd  Company,  1913,  pp.  475) 

Baker,  Fred  Abbott 

Duration  of  Municipal  Streets  Grants  (Detroit,  Michigan,  Record 
Printing  Co.,  1910,  pp.  380) 

Bareroft,  Frederick  T. 

Report  and  Appraisal  of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  (City  Lines), 
October  1,  1909  (Edited  by  Norman  Flowers  and  Edward  C.  Dunbar. 
Detroit,  Michigan,  J.  Mack  Printing  House,  1910,  pp.  237) 

Bemis,  E.  W. 

The  Street  Railway  Settlement  In  Cleveland  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ., 
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vol.  xxll.  No.  4,    Aug.,    1908,    pp,    543-576,    vol.    iilv,    May,    lOlOt 

pp.  550-5*50)  J 

Boston  F^levateil  Hailway  (by  John  A.  Beeler)  1 

Report   atid   Appndnal   of   the   Boston   Elevated   Railway   Company 

(Boston.  MafisuchiisettSt  to  the  Public  8ervife  Couittilasloo,  Common- 

wealth  of  Masisnehust»tts,  Nov.,  1917,  pp.  280) 
Brock  way,  Walter  B. 

Electric  Railway  Accounting   (New  York,  McGraw  Pub,  Cd,, 

PP.S4) 
Buck,  A.  Morris 

The  Electric  Railway  (New  Tork,  McGraw-Hill  A  Co..  1915.  pp, 
Chaniberliiin,  Lawrence 

Street  Railway   Bonds,    (In)   The  Principles  of  Bond  Invefltments, 

pp.  320-337  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911)  h 

Commercial  ami  Financial  ChronlrTc  ^H 

The  Commercial  and  Finiinolal  Chronicle,  Flcctrlc  Railway  Section 

(New  York,  W.  B,  Dana  Company,  Since  1805) 
Conway  and  At  wood 

Elei^-trical  Railways,    (In)    Investment  and  S[>eculation,  pp.  292-331  ^ 

(New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1014)  H 

Cunninjfirham,  Wallace  McC'ook 

Electric  R.  R,  Stocks   (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soc  ScL« 

vol.  XXXV,  No,  3,  pp.  175-191)  ^B 

Deniing,  Clarence  ^B 

The  Trolley  Competition  with   Railroads    (En^,   Magazine,  vol.  IXt 

No.  5.  Aug.,  1S95,  pp.  823-831)  _ 

Doolittle,  F.  W.  ^ 

Studies  In  the  Cost  of  iTbati  Tranj»portatiou  Service,  Bureau  of  Fare 

Research,  American  Electric  Railway  Association  (New  York,  Amer. 

Electric  Railway  Assoc.  101  <>,  pp.  4'rr) 

Some   Problems  of  the  Electric  Railway   Industry    (Elea   Railway 

Jour.,  vol.  xlvH,  No,  23,  Jnm>  3,  101*1  pp.  1035-1039) 

Rallw*ay  Operation  in  Cleveland  (Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  voL  xvll.  No.  8, 

Feb,  10,  1016,  pp.  3D0-3C5) 
Duffy,  C.  N. 

Economics  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Situation  as  Developed  la  tbt 

year  1913   (Elec.  Railway  Jour.»  voL  xlU,  No.  1I5B,  Oct  15,  1013, 

pp.  770-774) 
Emery,  J.  A. 

Statistical  rnlts  Ciied  In  Analysis  of  Electrical  Railway  AcccWBli 

(Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  voL  xlii,  No.  150,  Oct.  16,  1913.  pp.  816^18) 
Wskkmm,  Halford 

Borne  Proldems  of  Public  Utility  Accotintlng  (Elec  Ballwaj  Joar« 

TOh  zUll,  No.  6.  Feb.  7,  1914.  pp.  306.907) 
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Pairlle,  J.  A. 

The  Street  Railway  Question  in  Chicago   (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ., 

vol.  xxi,  No.  3,  May,  1907,  pp.  371-404) 
Fischer,  Louis  Engl^nan 

Economics  of  Interurban  Railways  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book, 

1914,  pp.  116) 
Fisher,  J.  A. 

Railway  Accounts  and  Finance  (London,  G.  Allen  Co.,  1912,  pp.  586) 
Haney,  L.  H. 

Joint  Costs  with  Especial  Regard  to  Railways  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ., 

vol.  XXX,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1916,  pp.  233-253) 
Heilman,  Ralph  E. 

Chicago  Traction  Company  (New  York,  Amer.  Econ.  Assoa,  voL  Ix, 

No.  2,  1908,  pp.  131) 
Higgins,  Edward  E. 

Street  Railway  Investments;  A  Study  in  Values  (New  York,  Street 

R.  R.  Pub.  Co.,  1894,  pp.  102) 
Holt,  Robert  Bickerstaffe 

Tramway  Truck  Construction  and  Maintenance  (London,  Tramway 

and  Railway  World  Offices,  1915,  pp.  249) 
Hopkins,  W.  R. 

Street  Railways  in  Cleveland  (Economic  Studies,  voL  i,  1896»  No.  1« 

pp.  289-355) 
Jackson,  Dugald  Caleb 

Street  Railway  Fares,  Their  Relation  to  Length  of  Haul  and  Cost  of 

Service ;  Report  of  Investigation  Carried  on  in  the  Research  Division 

of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  by  Dugald  C.  Jackson 

and  David  J.  McGratt   (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1917, 

pp.  169) 
King,  Dr.  Clyde  L. 

A  Study  of  Trolley  Light  Freight  Service  and  Philadelphia  Markets 

in  Their  Bearing  on  the  Cost  of  Farm  Produce  (Department  of  Public 

Works,  City  HaU,  PhUadelphia,  1912,  pp.  58) 
Little,  A.  S.  B. 

Comporting  Profits  Rates  and  Fair  Returns  (Gas  Age,  vol.  xxxix, 

Mar.  15,  1917,  pp.  285-287) 
Los  Angeles  Public  Utilities  Board 

Report  No.  1,  Valuation  of  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Lines  in 

the  City  of  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles,  1914,  pp.  32) 
Mattersdorf,  Wilhelm 

An  Analysis  of  Street  Railway  Operation   (Street  Railway  Jour.* 

vol.  xix.  No.  14,  Apr.  15,  1902,  pp.  439-441) 

Influences  Determining  Street  Railway  Traffic  in  Germany  (Street 
By.  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.  No.  22,  June  2,  1906,  pp.  844-848) 
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Maj,  Irrtne  AngnatoB 

Htrtet  BallwAjr  Aeoomitiog,  A  Rainia]  of  Opentt^  PnetSee  (S€W 

York,  The  Ronald  Prtm  Co.,  1917,  pp.  454) 
Mc^irsw**  AJDcriam  Mtreet  BailwAjr  MaDoal,  The  Bed  Book  of  Amerieui 

B«llwAx«  of  tbe  United  HUUa,  Canmda,  Caba«  Indies  (eowed  pab- 

Uoition  in  1914),   (New  York,  McGraw  Pnblishins  Oo^  Pobliahed 

li!M1914) 
licLain«  r,  D. 

Tbe  Ktreet  Bailwaxs  of  PhiladtiphiA  (Qoart  Jour,  of  Eooil»  tc^  xxil, 

Ko.  2,  Feb.,  1908*  pp.  23^-260) 
Munici|«l  lieference  Library  of  tbe  City  oi  Cbicai^o 

Beferenoe  Bulletin  No.  3  (Prepared  under  tbe  direction  of  Theodore 

K.  lionf,  A  Study  of  Bapid  Transit  in   Seren  Cities,  July,  1914, 

pp.27) 
Nafffa,  L.  B. 

Financial  Problems  of  Electric  Bailways  (Stone  and  Webster,  Jour. 

Pub.  Service,  June,  1910,  vol.  xvlii,  pp.  441-456) 

Tbe  Cleveland  Hallway  Situation   (Stone  A  Webster  Pub.  Service 

Jour.,  vol.  xvili.  Feb.,  1910,  pp.  124-158) 
New  York  (State)  Public  Service  CkimmisBlon,  1st  District 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  of  Street  and  Electric  Hallways. 
Norton,  Samuel  Wlbler 

CbicaKo  Traction;   A  History  Legislative  and  Political    (Cliicago, 

S.  W.  Norton.  1007.  pp.  240) 
Cintario,  Hallway  and  Municipal  Board  Annual  Reports   (1st  Beport, 

1(I0«)»  (Toronto) 
PamonN,  Barclay  A  Klapp,  New  York 

He|)ort  on  Detroit  Street  Railway  Traffic  and  Proposed  Subway  Made 

to  Board  of  Street  Railway  Commissioners  (City  of  Detroit,  1915, 

pp.  290) 
Pbiladelpbia  Department  of  City  Transit 

Special  Report  on  Rapid  Transit  Development  for  Philadelphia  (Sub- 
mitted to  the  Select  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia;  Submitted 

by  A.  M.  Taylor;  Philadelphia,  1015,  pp.  42) 
He|)ort  of  Committee  on  Cost  of  Passenger  Transportation  Service 

(Electric  Railway  Jour.,  vol.  xliil,  No.  25.  June 20, 1014,  pp.  1383-1S89) 
Sprague.  F.  J. 

Electric  Railrondn;  Some  Facts  and  Problems  Bearing  on  Electric 

Truiik-Iiiie  0|)eration  (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  In  Smithsonian  Be^ 

iMirt,  1JK)7,  pp.  131-161) 

The  HiHtory  ami  Development  of  Electric  Railways,  (In)  Tbe  Pro- 

oetMlings  Electrical  Railways  International  Electrical  Congresa,  St 

Louis,  1004.  pp.  1-20) 
Stearns 

Zone  Fares  In  Milwaukee   (Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  voL  xlv,  Na  18, 

May  1.  1015.  pp.  836-888) 
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States 

Classiflcation  of  Pabllc  Utility  Accounts  (A  Number  of  the  States, 
as  for  example  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  California, 
etc,  have  classifications  that  are  worth  careful  study.  These  are 
usually  printed  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  respeo- 
tive  Commissions) 

Street  Railway  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York;  See  New  York 
Electric  Railway  Association  (Organized  in  1883  as  Street  Railway 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Street  Railway  Journal 

General  Index  to  the  Street  Railway  Journal  by  Subjects  and  Author, 
October,  1884,  to  December,  1903,  including  vols,  i-xxii  (New  York, 
McGraw  Pub.  Co.,  1904,  pp.  162 

Toll,  R.  W. 

Trafllc  Investigations  in  Denver  (Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  vol.  xliv,  No.  9^ 
Aug.  29,  1914,  pp.  380-383) 

United  States  Bureau  of  Census 

Bureau  of  Census  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902 ;  Prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  W.  M.  Stewart,  chief  statistician  for  manufac- 
turers (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  pp.  439) 

Report  on  Transportation  Business  in  United  States,  Census  1890^ 
pp.  891-940  (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office.  1891) 

Electric  Railways  Census  for  1917  (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  1920, 
pp.  171) 

Bureau  of  Census,  Street  Railways  Central  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Stations  and  Street  and  Electric  Railways  with  Summary  of  Elec- 
trical Industry  (Bulletin  No.  124,  1914,  Wash.  Gov.  Prinfg.  Office^ 
1915,  pp.  440) 

Walker,  George  N. 

Interurban  Railways,  Study  of  Values,  Boston  (Boston,  Skinner, 
Kidder  Co.,  1901,  pp.  IG) 

Weber,  A.  F. 

Maintenance  and  Depreciation  (Elec.  Ry.  Jour.,  vol.  xlvi.  No.  15,  Oct 
9, 1915,  pp.  705-707) 

Wilcox,  O.  B. 

Competition  With  Other  Investments  (Elec.  Ry,  Jour.,  voL  zlvil. 
No.  6,  Feb.  5,  1916,  pp.  241) 

Tables  (Bond  and  Interest  Tables  and  Sinking  Fund  Tables) 
Archer,  J. 

Compound  Interest  Annuity  and  Sinking  Fund  Tables  (London,  Shaw 

&  Sons,  1007,  pp.  180) 
Bartholomew,  J.  R. 

Direct  Reading  Interest  Tables  (New  York,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co, 

1915,  pp.  63) 
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Delbrldge,  C.  L. 

Interest  Tables,  Day  to  a6f»  Days  on  Sums  from  $1  to  $100,000 "al 
Kates  of  %%  to  12%   (St.  Loi»is,  The  Dolbrklge  Co,,  ItHG,  |ip»  371) 

Dughee,  Jo«eiih 

Dughet*'®  Tal»le  of  Bond  Values  (Library  Edition),  (New  York,  G.  W. 
DoiiKherty.  1008,  pp,  4iH) 

Farr,  A.  G. 

Bond  Tables  Giving  Present  Valueg  of  Bonds  Bearing  luterest  RatM 
frotu  7%  to  3%  Payable  t^emi-aiinually  (Cliicngo  nnd  New  York, 
N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  1008,  pp.  183) 

Greenotiuh,  Alfred 

Tattles  of  Sbort  Time  Bond  Valueg  (New  York,  Kissel,  Kenuicutt  A 
Co.,  1D16,  pp.  1S3) 

Laurie,  J. 

High-rate  tables  of  elniple  interest  at  5.  0.  7,  8,  0  and  %  per  c«it 
j»er  auDom  from  1  day  to  100  days,  1  iiiotith  to  12  months;  aim 
co()loiis  table**  of  comriilKsions  or  brokerage  from  %  to  10  per  ceot 
(New  York,  Dot  ton,  1019,  pp.  238) 

Mackenzie,  M.  G. 

Interest  and  Bond  Valiie«  (Toronto.  FnlTersIty  Press,  1912,  pp.  91) 

Hoblnson^  James  Watts 

Bcibinsonian  5,  0,  7.  and  8  per  cent  Interest  book.  Computed  on  balls 
of  3tW)  days  to  tbe  year  to  whicli  are  added  tables  of  interest  on 
daily  tmlances,  on  3**0  days'  basis  at  t%,  2,  2%,  3',^,  4,  4%  anil  5  per 
cent  on  any  anion  [it  from  $1  to  $irM:)/MMi,fMio,  arranjced  also  for  arer* 
a0UK  acconnts  iSew  Orleans,  J.  W.  Uoblnsnn,  llHOi 
Robinsonian  Mnltlplieation  anfl  l>hislon  Tables  icivlng  at  sl^ht  the 
products  of  numbers  rr*»m  1  to  l,fX*0  by  all  numben*  from  1  to  ItXi  and 
by  the  fractinnni  t^Uteenths  (Second  Edition,  New  Orleans.  J.  W. 
Robinson.  1012,  pp.  106) 

Eolllns,  Montgomery 

Partial  Payment  Tables  Showing  What  Is  Required  to  Repay  a  Loan 

of  Equal   vVmonnts   of   Tom  blued    Principal    and    Interest    (Boston, 

M.  Rollins,  1012.  pp.  21 ) 

Tables  of  Bond  Values :  Theory  and  Fse  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of 

Pol,  and  Soc.  Sci.,  voL  Ixxxvill,  Mar.,  1020,  pp,  12  23) 

Odd  nites  tables  of  bond  values  for  compnttng  the  prices  of  bomli 

and  otber  redeem  a  i)le  securities  paying  Interest  seml-annaally  at  any 

rate,  for  yields  from  2.00  to  f»  per  cent  and  maturing  In  periods  from 

6  months  to  rrO  years;  together  with  sf»eiinl  tables,  from  4H  aod  6)i 

per  cent  rates  (Boston,  Montgomery  Rollins,  1912,  pp.  99) 

Sprague,  Charles  E. 

Extended  Bond  Tables  to  Eight  Places  (New  York,  Ronald  Prm^ 

1014.  pp.  234) 

The  Accountancy  of  InTeatmeDta  (New  York,  Ronald   Preaa,  1914, 

pp.371) 
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United  States  Treasury  Department,  by  Jos.  S.  McCoy   (Government 
actuary) 

Tables  showing  prices  of  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent  bonds,  interest  payable 
quarterly,  corresponding  to  investment  values  of  from  %  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent  per  annum,  from  H  year  to  20  and  30  years  to  maturity  of 
bond,  with  a  simple  interest  table  (Pub.  1908,  Wash.  Gov.  Printg. 
Treas.  Dept.,  Doc.  No.  2531) 

Taxation  of  Securities 

Adams,  T.  S. 

The  Wisconsin  Income  Tax  (Amer.  Econ.  Hev.,  vol.  1,  No.  4,  Dec* 
1911,  pp.  906-918) 

Mortgage  Statistics  and  Taxation  (Report  of  Wisconsin  Tax  Com- 
mission, 3907) 

Blackmore,  A.  W.  and  Bancroft,  H. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  Law  (Boston,  The  Boston  Park  Co.,  1912, 
pp.  1376) 

Brown,  A.  O. 

Common  Methods  of  Valuing  Property  for  Taxation  (Fourth  Annual 
Report  N.  H.  Tax  Commission  Report,  1914,  pp.  19-30) 

Bullock,  Charles  J. 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  (Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Assoe« 
1914,  pp.  264-279) 

The  Taxation  of  Property  and  Income  in  Massachusetts  (Quart. 
Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xxxi,  Nov.,  1916,  pp.  1-61) 

The  Position  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  in  American  Taxation  (Pro- 
ceedings of  Nan  Tax  Assoc,  1907,  vol.  i,  pp.  231-240) 

Campbell,  Robert  A. 

Mortgage  Taxation  (Madison,  Wisconsin,  Library  Committee,  1908, 
pp.  60) 

(^lapperton,  George 

Federal  Taxation  of  Incomes  and  Inheritances  (Fifth  Conference  on 
Taxation,  Michigan,  1916,  pp.  19-32) 

Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Income  Tax  and  Security  Prices  (Moody's  Magazine,  vol.  xvl.  No.  5» 
Nov.,  1913,  pp.  205-209) 

Chassell,  Ed.  D.  and  Robins,  K.  N. 

The  Case  For  and  Against  Tax  Exemption  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Bonds  and  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  (Chicago,  Farm  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Associations  of  America,  1919,  pp.  38) 

Ck>mpton,  W. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Report  of  Forest  Taxation  (Jour,  of  PoL 
Econ.,  vol.  xxiii.  No.  10.  Dec.,  1915,  pp.  971-980) 

Corporation  Trust  Companies  Services  (Annual) 
(See  also  the  other  Services  of  this  Company) 
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EodelmaUp  E, 

Investuient  Bonds  and  Tax  Exemptton  Laws  (New  Torlt»  McAuMfft 

and  Booth,  1015.  pp,  75) 
Fuller,  O.  B, 

Taxation   of   Mortgages    (Michigan   Tax    Assoc*    Proceedings,    1017, 

pp.  10*27) 
Qnnrantj'  Trust  Company   (New  York) 

The  Federal  Inconie  Tax  Law  and  Kulinga  Affecting  IndlvlduaU  aod 

Fiduciaries  (New  York,  Guaranty  Trust  Company;  this  contains  not 

only  an  index  of  the  law;  hnt  an  liulex  to  the  rulln^js*  lOlH.  pp,  117) 

The  Fe^leral  Estate  Tax  Law  and  Regulations  (New  York,  Guaranty 

Trust  Co.,  1010,  pp.  3d) 

The  Secured  Debts  Tax  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  (New  York, 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  1010,  pp.  56) 
Goodnow,  F.  J. 

The  Nature  of  Tax  Exemption  (Colorado  Law  HeT.,  Feb.,  lOlG,  pp,  17) 
Goudy.  Frank  C. 

Taxation  of  Irrigated  LAnds   (Proceedings  of  National  Tax 

vol.  Iv,  1014,  pp.  27-32) 
Haig.  IL  M. 

The  Effects   of   Increment   Taxes   T*pr>n   lll^rh   Building   Operatlotis 

(Quart  Jour,  of  Econ,,  vol.  xxlx,  No.  4,  Aug.,  1015,  pp.  820-840) 
Harrington,  John 

Taxation  of  Stock  and  Securities  t'nder  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law 

(Proceedings  of  Natl  Tax  and.  vol,  vL,  1010,  pp.  303-320) 
nnclmer.  S, 

The  Inheritance  Tax  !n  the  American  Common  wealths  (Quart.  Jour. 

of  Econ.,  vol.  xviil,  1004,  pp.  520) 
Investment  Bankers'  Association 

Beport  of  Taxation  Committee  (I.  B.  of  A.  Bnllettn,  May  12,  1914, 

pp.  11-21) 
Jordan,  David  F. 

Helation  to  Ta.xatlon,  (In)  Investments,  chap,  xxlll,  pp.  810-330  (Sew 

York.  Prentice-Uall  Co.,  1020) 
Kennedy,  J.  T. 

Idvldends  and  New  Income  Tax  Law  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  vol.  xxlv,  No.  I, 

Jan..  1017.  pp.  30-43) 
King,  W.  L 

The  Valuation  of  I  rban  ilenlty  for  Purposes  of  Taxation  (BuUetliu 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Economic  and  Political  Science,  roi.  rlil. 

No.  2.  1014) 
Kinsman.  D.  O. 

The  Present  Pcrlo<]  of  Income  Tax  Activity  In  the  Ajneiicaii  States 

(quart.  Jour,  of  Ecou,,  vol.  xxiU,  ITeh.,  IWO,  pp,  296-306) 
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LoQnliaQi)jb»  Frederick 

Taxation,  (In)  Investment  Bonds,  pp.  160-165  (New  York  and  Lon« 

don,  G.  P.  Pntnam  &  Sons,  1908) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Taxation  of  Securities,  Investment  Bankers  Association  Bulletin 

(I.  B.  A.  BuUetin,  vol.  ii,  No.  15,  Aug.  81, 1914,  pp.  15-25) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Double  Taxation  and  Intangibles  (I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bulletin,  voL  11!, 

No.  10,  May  25, 1915,  pp.  13-20) 

Principles  of  Taxation  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914,  pp.  183) 
Mathews,  N. 

Double  Taxation  of  Mortgaged  Real  Estates  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ^ 

vol.  iv,  April,  1890,  pp.  339-348) 
McDonald,  E.  L. 

Taxation  of  Mortgages  in  Kentucky  (Louisville,  Real  Estate  Board, 

1916,  pp.  67) 
McCrea,  Russell  C. 

The  Taxation  of  Personal  Property  in  Pennsylvania  (Quart  Jour. 

of  Econ.,  vol.  xxi,  No.  1,  Nov.,  1906,  pp.  50-95) 
Mixter,  Charles  W. 

Farm  Mortgages  and  Double  Taxation  in  Vermont — Situation  and 

Remedy   (National  Tax  Association,  Proceedings  1907,  pp.  358-372) 
MilUs,  H.  A. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  in  the  American  Commonwealth  (Quart  Jour. 

of  Econ.,  vol.  xix,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1905,  pp.  288) 
Montgomery,  Robert  II. 

Federal   Income  Tax   Law,    (In)    Auditing   Theory   and   Practice, 

pp.  759-866  (New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1916,  pp.  829) 

Income  Tax  Procedure    (Annual,  New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1917, 

pp.  450) 
Osgood,  Roy  C. 

The  Effect  of  Taxations  on  Securities  (Annals  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL 

and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxviii.  Mar.,  1920,  pp.  144-156) 
Peterson,  Samuel 

The  Taxation  of  Intangible  Assets  in  Texas  (Proceedings  of  National 

Tax  Association,  1907,  pp.  306-312) 
Plehn,  Carl  C. 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  (Calif.  State  Board  of  Equality  Report  of 

1913-14,  pp.  197-213) 
Purdy,  L. 

Mortgage  Taxation  and  Interest  Rates  (New  York,  Tax  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, 1906,  pp.  19) 
Reed,  Robert  R. 

Legislation  and  th^  Income  Tax  (Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annua}. 
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Convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Assodatibn,  Chicago,  1913, 

pp.  183-189) 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Double  Taxation  and  Situs  for  Purposes  of 

Taxation  (Proceedings  of  National  Tax  Association,  1914,  pp.  233-41. 

Also  Analysis  of  Cases  Relating  to  Situs  by  Edmund  F.  Traube, 

pp.  342-361) 
Bobins,  K.  N. 

The  Evils  of  Tax  Exemption  as  Applied  to  Securities  (Econ.  World, 

vol.  civ,  August  23,  1919,  pp.  3) 
Byan,  A.  R. 

Municipal  Assessments  (Canadian  Munic.  Jour.,  vol.  xii.  No.  9,  Oct, 

1916,  pp.  537-539) 
Saxe,  Martin 

Exemption  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  from  Taxation  (Bulletin 

of  National  Tax  Association,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,  Oct.,  1916,  pp.  12-14) 
Schiff,  Mortimer  L. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Income  Tax  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  & 

Soc.  Sci.,  Mar.,  1915,  pp.  15-31) 
Seligman,  E.  R.  A. 

Essays  on  Taxation  (See  Index)   (New  York  and  London,  The  Mac- 

millan  Co.,  1913,  pp.  707) 
Sutro,  Theodore 

Double  Taxation  of  Inheritances  (State  Conference  on  Taxation,  New 

York,  1911,  pp.  233-242) 

Double  and  Multiple  Taxation  (National  Assoc.  Proceedings,  vol.  ii, 

1908,  pp.  547-557) 
Taylor,  W.  G.  Langworthy 

Multiple  Taxation  of  Credits   (Proceedings  Nat'L  Tax  Association, 

vol.  i,  1907.  pp.  313-339) 
Trabue,  Edmund  F. 

Analysis  of  Cases  Relating  to  Situs  (Proceedings  of  National  Tax 

Assoc,  1914,  pp.  242-461) 
Wallace,  C.  L. 

The  Taxation   of  Money   and   Credits    (Minn.   Acad,   of   Soc.   Sd., 

Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  1907,  pp.  169-185) 
White  and  Kemble,  New  York 

List  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  the  Clauses  Relating  to  the  Deduction  of 

Retention  of  Fundamental  Federal  or  State  Taxes  (New  York,  The 

Thomas  Press,  1913,  pp.  185) 
Williams,  W.  D. 

The  Taxation  of  Intangibles  (Texas  Bar  Assoc.  Proc,  1903,  Austin, 
1903,  pp.  156-169) 
Wrightington,  Sydney  R. 

Tax  Exempt  and  Taxable  Investment  Securities,  A  Summary  of  the 
Laws  of  All  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Relating  to 
the  Taxation  of  Securities  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Banker  and 
Investor  (New  York,  Financial  Pub.  Co.,  1914,  pp.  267) 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph  Securities 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  (Legal  Department,  Ck>mmi8- 
sion  Telephone  Gases,  1911-14,  four  vols.,  i  to  iv,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York) 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Statistics  of  the  World  (Bulletin  No.  4, 
May,  1915,  pp.  35) 

Dickson,  F.  S. 

Telephone  Investments  and  Others  (The  Cuyahoga  Telephone  Com- 
pany, 1905,  pp.  56) 

Jackson,  D.  C.  and  Wm.  B. 

Reports  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  on  Telephone 
Rates  for  the  Boston  and  Suburban  Districts  (Wright  &  Porter, 
State  Printers,  Boston,  1910,  pp.  66) 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for 
Class — All  Telephone  Companies 

Kingsbury,  J.  E. 

The  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Exchange  (New  York,  Longman  Green 
Co.,  1915,  pp.  558) 

Lee,  John 

The  Economics  of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  (London,  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  1913,  pp.  86) 

Pan  American  Union 

The  Telephone  in  Latin-America  (Bulletin  of  Pan  American  Union, 
July,  1915,  pp.  3649) 

United  States  Bureau  of  Census 

Telephone  and  Telegraphs  and  Municipal  Electric  Fire-alarm  and 
Police-patrol  Signaling  Systems,  1914  (Washington,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1915,  pp.  208,  Department  Commerce  and  Labor) 

United  States  Department  Commerce  and  Labor 

Telephones  and  Telegraphs  (Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  1902,  Bureau  of  Census,  pp.  49) 

Timber  Securities 
Bullock,  W. 

Timber;  From  the  Forest  to  Its  Use  in  Commerce   (See  Index), 

(London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1915,  pp.  149) 
Chapman,  Herman  Haupt 

Forest  Valuation  (New  York,  John  Haley  &  Sons,  1915,  pp.  310) 
Chittenden,  A.  K.  and  Irion,  Harry 

The  Taxation  of  Forests  in  Wisconsin  (Madison,  Wis.  Dem.  Printing 

Co.,  1911,  pp.  80) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Timber  Bonds,  (In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  375-383 

(New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911) 
Compton,  W. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Reform  of  Forest  Taxation  (Jour,  of  Pol. 

Econ.,  VOL  xxiii,  No.  10,  Dec,  1915,  pp.  981-990) 
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Draper,  F.  B. 

iSome  Facts  About  Timber  Byud»  (Moody  Mu^u2iui%  vol.  xl«  No.  2, 

Feb.,  1911,  pp,  UII-103J 
Fertiow,  B.  E. 

KcoDouiics  of  Forestry  (New  York,  Crowell  &  Co.,  Id02»  iip.  250) 
Hale,  Henry 

Tlie  Tlintier  Lauile  of  tlie  Northwest  (Moody*  Magnziiie  vol.  v„  No.  5, 

April.  1907-8.  pp.  21^7-302) 
Meade*  E,  S. 

Tiiiiljer  Bonds,  (In)  The  Careful  Investor,  PP^  222-231  ( rhiladelpliia 

and  Loudon,  Upplncott  Co.,  11114) 
McGrath.  T.  S, 

Timber  Bonds  as  Investment  Securities  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  d 

I»oL  and  Sue.  ScL,  CompUed  by  T.  8.  MeGrath,  Suppletneut,  Maj, 

1L>12,  pp,  82) 
Plnmrner^  E.  O. 

I  nlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  Bulletin^ 

Washington  Uovemment  PrlntlOif  OHk-e,  11>12,  pp.  5*30.    Forest  Fires; 

Tbelr  Causes,   Extent  and  Eflfe^ti^,  with  Summary  of  Itecorded   L>t- 

struction  and  Loss  (Wiish.  iluv,  l*rintg.  Otflee.  October,  1912,  Balle- 

tin  117) 
Toole.  Clark  L. 

Timber  Bonds  (Proc  of  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inveet* 

ment  Bankers  Assoc*,  1^*13 » 

Timber  Land  Bonds.  AnaJystetl  as  Investments  for  Banks  and  Trust 

Co.  (Chicago,  Clark  L.  Toole  &  Co.,  11113,  pp.  SO) 

Forest  Finance  (Inland  I^ress,  AsheviUe,  N.  C,  1900,  pp.  44) 
8chenck,  Carl  A. 

Some  Business  Problems  of  Forestry  (Asbeville,  N.  C,  French  Boa? 

Press,  1910) 
Special  CommisHlon  on  Taxatioti  of  Woodland   (Hettort  to  the  General 

Assembly  of  1913,  Hartford  Com..  1912.    State  Pub.,  February.  1913, 

pp.  54) 
rnlttnl  States  Bureau  of  Corporations  (Washington) 

The  Lumber  Industry,  pp.  240,  Part  I.,  ^Tanuary  Standing  Timber, 

1913;  Part  IL  and  III.,  Concentration  of  July  13.  1914,  timber  oi 

ship  in  important  selected  regions  and  bind  holdings  of  large  timl) 

owners;  Part  IV.,  Conditions  in  production,  ami  wliolesale  dl0tribn> 

tion  Including  whok^sale  prices    (Wash.   Gov.    Prlntg.  (Met,  1014, 

pp.286) 

Transfer  Securities 

Cumpbell.  H.  Brau 

I.egal  A.HiKKtH  of  the  Transfer  of  Securities  (New  York,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  for  investtment  Rankers  Assoc.,  1820,  pp«  110) 

Oorr»oration  Trust  Companies;  Manuals  and  Service 

(Loose-leaf  and  kept  up  to  date  by  addition  of  current  materUll 
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Harris,  W.  H. 

The  Law  Governing  the  Issuing  Transfer  and  Collection  of  Municipal 
Bonds  (Cincinnati,  W.  H.  Anderson  Co.,  Second  Edition,  1917,  pp.  359) 

Lowell,  A.  L.  and  F.  C. 

The  Transfer  of  Stock  in  Private  Companies  (Boston,  1884,  pp.  297) 

Lyon,  Hastings 

Transer  of  Securities,  (In)  Corporation  Finance,  Part  I,  chap,  vi., 
pp.  166-200  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  pp.  296) 

Maraspin,  F.  L.  and  Driver,  H.  B. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Stock  Transfers   (Boston,  Published  by 
Boston  Chapter  A.  I.  B.,  1917,  pp.  87) 

Mayberry,  J.  L. 

Rules  Governing  the  Delivery.  Registration  and  Transfer  of  Stocks 
and  Bonds  (New  York,  Westfield  Leader  Press,  1913,  pp.  16) 

Water  Bonds 
Adams,  A.  D. 

The  Holyoke  Case  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ:,  vol.  xvii,  No.  4,  Aug.,  1903, 

pp.  643-668) 
Bennett,  C.  G. 

Illinois  Utility  Commission  and  the  Water  Works  Companies  (Amer. 

Water  Works  Assoa,  vol.  ii,  June,  1915,  pp.  382-389) 
Burgees,  P. 

Points  of  Difference  in  Water  Works  Franchises  (Amer.  City,  vol.  xii, 

Apr.,  1915,  pp.  318-320) 
CHiamberlain,  Lawrence 

Water    Company    Bonds.    (In)     Principles    of    Bond    Investments, 

pp.  357-365  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1913) 
diase,  H.  S. 

Depreciation  in  Water  Works  Accounts,  with  Reference  to  Uniform 

Reports  (Jour.  New  England  Water  Works  Assoc.,  vol.  xxiv,  June, 

1910,  pp.  305-331) 
Hodgkins,  Henry  C. 

Franchises  of  Public  Utilities  As  They  Were  and  As  They  Are  (Jour. 

of  Amer.  Water  Works  Assoc.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  739-758) 
Wolff,  Mark 

Interpretation  of  Water  Works  Accounts   (Jour,  of  Amer.  Water 

Works  Assoc.,  vol.  iU,  June,  1916,  pp.  629-556) 
Wright,  C.  W. 

The  Holyoke  Water  Case   (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  1903,  vol.  xvii. 

No.  2,  pp.  342-345) 

Water  Power  Company 

Adams,  A.  D. 

Electrical  Transmission  of  Water  Power  (New  York,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.,  1906,  pp.  334) 
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Analysis  of  Merrill  Keport  on   Wuter  Power    {Electrical   World*   voL 

IvsJii,  No,  1,  July.  191«,  pp.  10-12) 
Brown,  It,  G. 

The  Water  Power  Problem  in  tlie  United  States   (Yale  Law  Jour., 

vol.  xxU\  No.  1,  No\%  1014,  pp.  12*34) 
Brown,  liome  G, 

Water   Power,    Limitations  of   Federal   Control   of  Water   Fower«, 

Argument  Before  National  Waterways  Cominls^ton  (U.  S.  Pub.  I>oa 

sa»,  l!^ai.  May  27,  li>l2,  pp.  04,  Wash.  Gov.  Prlntg,  CMfiee,  June,  1»12) 
Bylleeby^  Henry  Masisou 

^;ec•u^itje«  of  Water  Power  Companies  as  Xnveiitineiita  (Phlladelplua, 

FDiv.  of  Penn.,  U>11.  pp.  59,  Tblrd  Edition) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Water-power  Companies,   (In>  Tlie  Principles  of  Bond  Invefttments, 

pp.  3ri7-SHr»  {New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  lUll) 
Chapr^ell.  r>elos  A. 

Tlie  Finaucltij?  and  Development  of  Hydro- Electric  Power  (Proceed- 

Ingfl  of  tbe  Second  Annual  Couveotlou  of  the  Investment  Bankers* 

Association,  1913,  pp.  153) 
Fairlle.  J.  A, 

Water   Power — PnWIe   Repnlatlon   of   Water  Power   in    tbe   United 

J^tates  and  Europe   <Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Itil2,  pp.  21,  Ileprint  frooi 

MlcJii^an  Law  Review,  voL  Ix,  No.  6,  1911) 
Huey,  A.  S. 

Comfiierclaliatn  in   the  Central   Station    (Chicajco,    inil,   Pamphlet 

Ileprint) 
r^ighton.  M.  O. 

The  Fwleral  Water  Power  Policy  (Enj^neers  News,  vol.  IxTlti,  No,  24, 

Dee  12,  11*13,  pp.  108tM01H ) 
Lincoln,  P.  M. 

Relation  of  Plant  Size  to  Power  Cost    (Stone  and  Webster  Pobu 

Service  Jour.,  Dee.,  1013,  vol-  xlli,  pp.  418-425) 
Lyndon,  Lamar 

Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power  (New  Tort, 

J.  Wiley  St  Sons,  1908.  pp.  317) 
Pierce,  Henry  Josebua 

Federal   Water   Power  Lejfi«lation   Before  National   Electric  lAght 

Association  (Cbicasro,  May  24,  1916.  Wa«h.  Om,  Prlntg,  01B4»»  101«, 

pp.  12) 
United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations 

Report  on  Water  Power  Development  lu  United  States  (WaslL 

Prlntg.  Office,  March  14,  1913) 
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Acoounts  Payable:  (See  also  work- 
ing capital);  analysis  of»  09-70. 

Accumulation  Fund:  of  discount 
bonds,  163-165. 

AdJUBtment  Bonds:  deacriptlon  of, 
675. 

Advisor}?'  Function  of  Investment 
Banker;  Chapters  I  and  VI. 

After  Acquired  Property  Clayse: 
111413. 

American  Investments  in  Foreign 
Countries:  64S4U9:  669-r^l. 

America-  Procedure  Law:  for 
trustees,  2ri-2?. 

American  Street  Hallway  Associa- 
tion  :  on  eon  so  Ida  t  ion  of  street 
railways,  3:n ;  expense  of  street 
railways,  3»jr>, 

American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  Comparative  In- 
come Stat  Linen  t :  Appendix  C. 

Amortization :  ( See  also  Bonds, 
Yields  and  Mathematics)  ;  of 
bonds,  161-1^13 ;  of  railway  equlp- 
men  seeuritles.  31lKi23;  of  farm 
mortgages  tinder  Federal  organi- 
zation, 523*  of  state  bonds  and 
mmdclpal  bonds,  r)D9-602. 

Analysis:  of  investments  essential 
characteristics,  n-T;  of  funda- 
mental ,  bow  presented  in  this 
volume,  9 ;  of  corporation  report, 
51-94. 

Anticipation  Tax  Warrants:  (See 
Revenue  Bonds). 

Appraisal:  (8ee  also  Valuation); 
of  real  estate,  485;  of  farm 
lands,  512-514. 

Appreciation:  of  investments.  20- 
22;  as  distinct  from  amortiza- 
tion, 161-163;  of  land,  4H5487. 

Assented  Bonds:  description  of, 
t^75. 

Assessed  Valuation :  (See  also 
Valuation)  ;  as  basis  of  tax,  21 S- 
219:  of  valuation  ia  civil  divi- 
sions, 564-5*>S. 

Assumed    Bonds :    description    of, 


675 ;  of  pubUc  Utility  by  munici- 
pality, 586, 

Association  of  Life  Inaorance 
Presidents :  report  on  farm 
mort^^ages,  510-511. 

Assignment:  of  stock,  131-134;  of 
registered  bonds,  142;  of  bonds, 
144. 

Attorneys  for  Bond  Houses:  gen- 
eral references,  Chapters  VI* 
VII. 

Balance  Sheet :  analysis  of,  58-76 ; 
of  railroads.  Chapter  XVI,  293 
seq.;  of  timber  corporations, 
479-480. 

Banks:  investments  of.  25-26;  In 
relation  to  cycle,  189-191 :  condi- 
tion of  in  relation  to  security 
market,  diapters  X-XI,  168  ©t 
seq. 

Bank  Clearings:  relation  to  secu- 
rity prici^s,  178-179. 

liank  I>ebits  of  Federal  Reserve: 
relation  to  secyrity  prices,  179, 

Bank  Deposits  and  Reserves:  ef- 
fect on  security  prices,  174-178, 

Banker:  as  underwriters,  95-109; 
as  syndicate  nmlerWrlter,  101- 
105;  market  support,  103-104; 
relation  to  reorganization,  127- 
130. 

Bibliography :  gei^ral  on  invest- 
ments, AppendixUiTOS^II^T 

Blanket  Mortga!:es  niescription  of, 
675. 

Bhie-Sky  Laws,  206-210. 

Bills  Payable  In  Corporation  Re- 
port:  (See  WorkinjEf  Capital.) 

Bills  and  Notes  Payable  in  Cor* 
po  rat  ion  Report,  70. 

Bills  Receivable  in  Corporatioa 
Report:   (Sec  Working  Capital). 

Bonds:  (See  individ!ial  headings 
for  particular  corporations)  ;  de- 
scription of  all  classes  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Appendix  A,  697- 
774;  long  term  and  interest 
rates,  15;  hypothecation  of,  15- 
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16;  priees  of,  10-20;  as  Invest- 
meiits.  32-^4;  deflultlon.  35;  gen^ 
eral  etyiractertstic-s,  35^0;  the 
four  large  classitiearfuiif*  of,  3!>; 
clossi  lira  t ion  accordiui?  to  meth- 
ods or  payment  and  rtKleinptlon, 
46;  in  corrioratlon  t*ftlance  sheet, 
72-73;  neKotlatlou  uiul  i^iHuatiee 
of,  90-100;  authorization  of 
Isflue,  96-98;  investigation  of  is- 
sue, 98-100;  sold  on  excliamse, 
103-104  ;  engraving  rules  of  ex- 
change, 10t»;  mortgiige  underly- 
ing, 110-130;  limitation  of  ii^isue, 
111-113;  recital  in  niortgage» 
Chapter  VII,  110  et  seq. ;  mort- 
gage requirements,  113-117; 
proj^ertles  secnrity,  117-120; 
fynetions  of  truHtees  to,  1201 23  ; 
position  of  io  foreclosure,  123- 
127;  relation  to  reorganinalion, 
127-130;  as  negotiahle  iastru- 
nientit  141-142;  registered,  142; 
trnnsfer  and  assignaient,  144- 
145;  coupooR,  14r^l4C5;  validity 
and  legalily  of,  147  ir.0:  tntereut 
rates  and  yield.  lolltrT;  net 
jrields  u  II  reco  riled  price,  iri7 ; 
price  where  net  yield  not  In  bond 
tahle,  I'lS;  price  and  liank  dl.n- 
count,  158-150;  discount  autl 
bond  price,  158-159;  lK>ok  value 
of.  100-1B1 ;  ijook  value  of  pre- 
mium t)ond8,  1G1-Itt3;  accumula- 
tion funds  of  discount  Itondn, 
lt;3'l«55;  price  of  purcliased  on 
other  than  interc^st  date,  lt"»Q- 
lfW3;  serial  scliedule  of  price, 
100-107;  regulation  of  Issuance, 
Chapter  XII,  19S  et  weq, ;  taxa- 
tion of.  Chapter  XIH.  218  et 
seq.;  Fublic  I'tility  commisaion 
control,  211217;  taxation,  221; 
eflfect  of  Inheritanci*  tax,  228- 
330;  exeni]itltm  from  taxation, 
235-241 ;  general  characteristics 
of  street  railway,  3»»7-308;  char- 
acteristics of  hydrt^-electric.  423- 
424 ;  characteristics  water  com- 
pany, 434;  real  estate  mortgage^ 
497-498 ;  det»enture  mortgage 
bonds  on  real  estate,  4t>s-5ul ; 
leasehold  mortgage,  501-502;  spe- 
cial asaeaamenC  diaracter  of,  572- 
675 ;  Issuance  of  civil  tiouds,  575- 
581 ;  duration  of  eivii  otdigatlooit, 
607-698 ;  certification  of  civil  ob- 


llgaHons^  G00-C13;  tax  exemiv 
tion  of  civil  obllgiition»  *J18- 
(119, 

Bond  Attorneys:  in  advluory  ca- 
pacity In  Chapters  VI-VIl, 

bond  Houses  :  I  See  Banks,  Rankers 
and  Investment  Bankers)  ;  rela- 
tion  to  aonrce  city   bank^i,  104- 

Bond  Pricea:   (See  Prices);  mar- 
ket   InSuences.    Chapter    X-XI, 
llSH  et  se<i. ;  intliiienc€-  of  interest 
and  discount  rates.  170-174 ;  ef- 
fect of   loans,    dept>8lt.s   and   re- 
serves on,  174'17S;  elTect  of  ^old 
movements.    1 79-180;    effect    of 
seasonal     movemeuts,     18tl-188; 
effect  of  InisinesK  cycle,  ls.s-191; 
fluctuation  in,  lfn-n>3;  rise  and 
fall  as  related  to  yields,  193-197* 
Bond  Tables :  use  of,  153-150. 
Bonus  Bondn:  des^cription  of,  075, 
Book    Value:    of   s^tock,    74-75;    of 
l>reniium     bonds,     ltJl-l(J3;     of 
l>ondi<,      IfiO-im ;     of     discount 
bonds.  Bj3-lt>5. 
Bridge  Bonds:  description  of.  C75u 
British     Consols:      (See     Foreign 

< J  o  ve  r  mneii  t  Bonds ) , 
Buildings:     effect     of     stT'lctural 
values,  4H7-41H);  depreciation  of» 
4W  4l»l :  demand  of  locality.  401 ; 
cost  of  operating,  401-41»2. 
Business  Barometers:  general  dU- 
cusslon  Applies  in  Chapters   X- 
XI,  ItIS  et  seq. 
Business  Cycles:  general  ItW-lTO; 
elfet^t  on  security  prices.  1^^11*1, 
Callable    Bonds:     difscrlptiou    of, 

C7B. 
Call  Loans  and  Call  X/oan  Bate: 

general,  170  et  seq. 
Canadian  Mnnicirtal  Bonds  C^itifl- 

ctiHon,  tSll, 
Capital  StiK^k:  tneorporation  bal- 
ance sheet,  73-74. 
Capitalization  of  Public  rtlUUe«: 
214-215;  of  railroads,  301-312;  of 
street  railways.  355-351* ;  of  elec- 
tric light  companies.  373-377;  of 
gas  companies,  400-402;  of 
hydro-ele<'trlc  companies,  430- 
422;  of  water  compaDlea»  43(K 
432;  of  steam8hif»  compaiiiea. 
441M50;  of  T»rlvate  IrrtgAtloo 
r^roJectH,  ri3«V537;  of  indiltftfial 
corjx»rations,  4uO»  41JC£-46Q^ 
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Car  Hour :  of  street  railways,  351- 
352. 

Carload :  of  railroads,  256-258. 

Car  Mile:  of  street  railways,  351- 
352. 

Car  Trust  Bonds:  description  of, 
676;  of  railroads,  317. 

Car  Trust  Certificates  or  Notes: 
description  of,  676 ;  of  railroads, 
315-317. 

Carey  Act  Bonds:  irrigation  secu- 
rities, 529-530. 

Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest: 
description  of,  676. 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness:  de- 
scription of,  676-677. 

Certification:  of  genuineness,  19; 
of  security  certificate,  29;  of 
corporation  report  by  auditor, 
51-54 ;  -f  civil  loans,  150 ;  of  civil 
loan  issue*?,  210-211;  of  civil  ob- 
ligations, 609-613. 

Circulation  Privilege  of  National 
Banks :  secured  by  United  States 
bonds,  637-638. 

City  or  Town  Bonds:  description 
of,  677. 

City  Bonds:  general  treatment  of, 
Chapters  XXXIII-XXXVI,  549 
et  seq. ;  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tion of  finances.  550-554;  physi- 
cal resources  of  civil  division, 
554-556;  finnucici  resources  se- 
curing, 556-557;  other  resources 
securing,  557-560;  importance  of 
population,  560-562;  importance 
of  financial  history,  562-563; 
valuation  of  property  for  tax 
purposes,  564-568;  taxation  and 
the  tax  rate  of  city,  568-572 ;  le- 
gality and  validity  of,  575-581; 
the  funded  debt,  582-584;  float- 
ing debt,  585-586;  per  capita 
debt,  587-589 ;  net  debt,  589-590 ; 
debt  restrictions,  590-597;  dura- 
tion of,  597-598 ;  method  of  pay- 
ing, 598-603 ;  repudiation  of,  603- 
605 ;  markets  of,  607-609 ;  certifi- 
cation of,  609-613;  denomination 
and  duration  of,  614-616;  tax 
exemption  of,  618-621. 

Civil  Loans  or  Obligations:  what 
they  include,  10 :  selling  of,  105- 
107;  legality  and  validity,  148; 
certification  of  issues,  210-211; 
Jurisdiction  and  functions  of 
financing     by     civil     division, 


550-554;  Chapters  XXXHI- 
XXXVIII,  549-672;  physical  re- 
sources as  security,  554-556; 
financial  resources  securing,  556- 
557;  other  resources  securing, 
557-560;  importance  of  popula- 
tion, 560-562;  importance  of 
financial  history,  562-563;  valu- 
ation of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses, 564-568;  taxation  and  the 
tax  rate  of  the  civU  unit,  568- 
572;  legality  and  validity  of, 
575-581;  the  funded  debt,  582- 
584;  ''oating  debt,  585-586;  per 
capita  debt,  587-589;  net  debt, 
589-590;  debt  restrictions,  590- 
597 ;  duration  of,  597-598 ;  meth- 
od of  paying.  598-603;  repudia- 
tion of,  603-605 ;  markets  of,  607- 
609;  certification  of,  609-613; 
purpose  of  issue  and  markets, 
613-614 ;  denomination  and  dura- 
tion of,  616-616;  tax  exemption 
of,  618-621. 

Classification:  of  bonus  general 
character  of,  37;  according  to 
character  of  obligor,  40-42;  ac- 
cording to  p'Tpose  of  issue,  42- 
43;  according  ♦o  character  of 
lien,  43-46;  according  to  man- 
ner of  redemption  and  evidence 
of  ownership  and  transfer,  47- 
50;  of  mortgages,  111-113;  of 
equipment  securities,  314-317 ;  of 
Great  Lakes  Steamship  Bonds, 
448-449;  of  real  estate  bonds, 
497;  of  farm  securities,  511-512. 

Classified  Property:  for  taxation, 
222-224. 

Clearings  of  Banks:  relation  to 
prices  of  securities,  179. 

Closed  End  Mortgage :  defined,  112. 

Collateral  (see  also  Bonds,  Loans 
and  Liens)  ;  lending  on  listed 
securities,  30;  civil  loans  as  col- 
lateral, 616-618. 

Collateral  and  Participating 
Bonds:  ( See  Participating 
Bonds  &  Collateral  Bonds). 

Collateral  Income  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  677. 

Collateral  Mortgage  Bonds:  de- 
scription of,  677. 

Collateral  Notes,  description  of, 
677. 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  descrip- 
tion, 677-678. 
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Coinmou  Stock :  (Si^e  Stoekn), 

Comuilsslon  Hesrulatioti,  Clmpter 
XIL 

CoinmissioDS :  of  banker,  103-105, 

Competition :  of  Indust'^lttl  <x>ri>o- 
rntlouSi  4.jl*-4uy;  hydro- dec  trie 
comiionies,  411413. 

PomiitioDal  8a]e«  of  Hallway 
Eqiiijiments:  <f5ee  Equipmeut 
Bonds } . 

ConBoHriatlon  of  Street  Railway*, 
330-332. 

Cotisolidttted  and  Tirst  Mortjcages : 
(See  Consolititttt'd  Mortgage 
Bonds)  desoriptioij  of,  tiTS. 

Con^lidating  and  Refuodins  Mort- 
gage Bonds:  (Hee  Conaolklaleil 
Bonds :  also  Refuodiug  Mortgage 
Bonds). 

ConBolIdatcd  Bonds:  (See  Con- 
solidated Mortgage  Bonds). 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds:  de- 
scription of,  678-CSO, 

Const itutional  Restriction  of  Cliril 
Del.t,  5tM>5i)7. 

Construction  Bonds:  description 
of.  (580. 

Contingent  De»»t  of  Cities,  etc:  of 
civil  divisions,  585-586. 

Continued  Bonds:  (isee  Extension 
Bonds ) . 

Convertible  Bonds:  description  of, 
680-681, 

Convertible  CoBateral  Trust 
Bonds:  (J^ee  Convertible  and 
Collateral  Trust  Bonds). 

Convertlltle  Debentures:  (See  De- 
lienture  Bonds). 

Convertible  Income  Bonds:  (See 
Income  Bonds), 

Convertibility :  need  and  rate  of 
return.  10;  of  real  estate  mort- 
gage* 494 ;  of  real  estate  l»ondi», 
504-505 :  of  farm  mortgages.  515- 
516;  of  civil  rwnds,  616-618, 

CoriH>ratlon  lAmns :  cla^ifleatfons 
oM»;  afTillate*!  Intercompany  re- 
lations, 54-57:  investigation  of 
1)Oud  issue.  08-100. 

Con>orntlon  Mortgage:  character 
of.  110-130;  provisions  of,  IIS- 
117. 

Corporation  Report:  analysis  of, 
51-m;  correctnee*  of.  50-00; 
railroiid,  Cbap  XVI,  293  et 
seq.;  inadequate  street^rallwaj 
reports,  S43. 
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Corporation    Sectirltles 
tionof;  100-105. 

Costs :  of  operating  street  rallwajra, 
342-340;  of  operating  electric 
light  companies,  a81-383:  of 
operating  gas  companies,  300- 
400;  of  constructing  hydro-elec- 
tric plants,  420-422;  of  con- 
structing te1e()bone  and  tele^ 
t:ruiih  e*iiiipment,  439-443;  of 
operating  buildings,  401-402;  of 
irrigation  projects,  534-535;  of 
municipal  government,  G00-t507» 

Cost  of  Service  as  Basis  of  Hates, 

ao3-34;7. 

County  Bond^':  genenit  treatment 
of,  Chapters  XXXIII-XXXVI, 
549  et  seq. ;  Jurisdiction  and 
function  of  flnances.  550<5&l; 
physical  resources  of  civil  dlrt- 
sion,  554-556;  financial  resources 
secnrin  •,  556-557 ;  other  re- 
sources securing,  557-560;  Im- 
portance of  popubUton.  5O0-562; 
history,  5(52*5»UJ;  tuxatiun  and 
the  tax  rate  of  the  c^^  "  " S- 

572;   valuation   of  pi'  ^r 

tax  puri>oscs,  5«W-5<j>' .  iiu por- 
ta nee  of  financial  legality  and 
validity,  575-5.S1 ;  the  funded 
delit,  ^2-,^iH4 ;  floating  del>t  5S5- 
586;  per  capita  del^l.  587-5^; 
net  d  ot,  OStKtK);  debt  restric- 
tions, 500-507;  duration  of,  507- 
508 ;  method  nf  paying,  508-003 ; 
repudiation  of,  fi034M)5:  markets 
of,  a>7rj00:  ct-rtlt1ration  of,  009- 
013;  denomlnutiun  and  duration 
of,  614*61(»;  lax  exemption  of, 
G18-621, 

Coupons:  legal  character  of,  115- 
14ti, 

Coupon  Bonds:  description  oft 
(!82 :  registration  and  transfer  of, 
142-143, 

Coupon  Notes ;  description  of,  G82* 

Cretllt:  as  affected  by  loans,  dts* 
counts  and  reserves.  174-17K;  «s 
affected  t>y  general  condltioLft, 
Chapters  X-Xl,  ict8  et  scq.;  df 
governments,  f>32-635. 

Creditors  Claims.  117-120, 

Creditor  Nations:  650-0C«. 

Crises  and  the  Security  Market: 
general  references,  Chapters  X- 
XI,  168  et  acq* 
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Crops  and  Security  Markets,  1S4- 

185. 
Cumulative  Income   Bonds  r    (Soe 

Income  Bonds). 
Currency    Bonds:    description    of^ 

Current  Assets:  (See  also  Work- 
ing rapita!)  ;  analysis  of,  604i2; 
of  railroads,  3€0  301. 

Currout  IJabiliUes:  (Soe  also 
Working  Cafiltal )  ;  nualysia  of, 
GD-TO. 

Cummlnj?si  and  Esehe  Bill:  200- 
2*13 ;  2m. 

Debentures :  {See  Debenture 
Bonds)  ;  description  of.  1182. 

Debenture  Bonds:  liens  of.  119- 
120;    issue  of,   217;    description 

of.  f>fi:2-(;8;i. 

Debenture  Income  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of.  iJbS. 

Debenture  iliirtfraj^e  Bonds:  (See 
DH  It'll  tore  Mortgages)  ;  on  real 
eKtate,  49S'r.t>l. 

Debenture  Mortgages:  description 
of,  il83. 

DeMs:  secured  by  taxation,  223; 
of  the  civil  division,  Chaptcfs 
XXXV,  5S2  et  set|. ;  funded  del>t 
of  chil  divisions,  582-5.S4;  mis- 
cellaneous debts  of  civil  divi* 
sions,  5H5-58tj;  per  capacity  of 
civil  divisions.  587-589;  net  debt 
of  civil  divisions.  580-590 ;  legis- 
tion  and  judicial  restrletlons, 
r»90-ri97;  duration  of  civil  debt, 
597-W8;  method  in  payment  of 
civil  debt.  59H-iiCi3 ;  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Chapter  XXX VIL  622  et 
seq.  1  repudiation  of  civil.  003- 
60ri:  forms  of  foreign  indeble*!- 
ness,  056-663. 

Debtor  Nations :  What  determines, 
650-656. 

Defalcation:  (See  Repudiation  of 
Debts). 

Deferred  AccouDts:  in  corporate 
report.  63. 

Deferred  Bonds:  descrtptioo  of, 
6S3. 

Delinquent  Tax  Certificates:  de- 
scription of,  683. 

Demand  Loans:  general,  170, 

Denominations:  (See  topic  at  end 
of  each  cliapter— general  charac* 
teristlcs;    of    dvil    obligations, 


614-610;  of  United  States  Bonds, 
638^1, 

Density  of  TraflSc:  of  street  rail- 
ways, 335-337 ;  on  railroads,  254- 
258. 

Deposits  in  Bank:  effect  on  secu- 
rity prices,  174-178. 

Depreciation :  of  buildings,  490- 
491;  in  corporation  report,  64- 
66;  reserves  for»  71-72;  ol  e<iuip- 
ment,  252;  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, 322-323;  of  street  rail- 
waysp  348,  359-361 ;  of  electric 
light  companies.  377-378;  of  gag 
companies.  402-403;  of  water 
companies,  420;  of  teleplione 
and  telegraph  companies,  443- 
444;  of  industrial  corporations, 
460-461. 

Development  Mortgage :  descrip- 
tion of,  683. 

Discounts ;  use  of,  61 ;  in  price  of 
bond,  163-165 ;  Influence  on  bond 
prices,  170-174. 

Distribution :  of  investments  (See 
also  Diversitieatlon)  ;  of  civil  ob- 
ligation, W7  GOO. 

Dl versification  :  of  i]  vestments, 
22-24;  geographical  24;  in  time, 
24. 

Dividend  Policies,  85-88. 

Dividend  Sharing  Bonds;  (See 
Participating  Bonds). 

Divisionol  (or  Division)  Bonds: 
description  of,  6^3-684. 

Dock  Bonds;  (See  Wharf  Bonds). 

Drainage  Bonds :  Chapter  XXXTT, 
530  et  seq. ;  development  and 
history  of,  539-541 ;  organization 
of  districts,  541-r)42;  security  of, 
543-544;  taxes  in  districts.  544- 
546 ;  market  of,  546 ;  description 
of,  aS4. 

Drawn  Bonds:  (See  Callable 
Bonds). 

Duration:  (See  Bonds  also  gen- 
oral  summation  at  end  of  each 
chapter)  ;  of  railroad  bonds, 
319-320;  of  debt  of  civil  divi- 
sions, 597-598;  of  civil  obHga- 
tions,  014-616. 

Earnings:  statement  of  American 
Teleplione  and  Telegraph.  Ap- 
pendix C ;  of  gas  companies,  396- 
400;  relation  to  population,  92- 
&3;  of  electric  light  companies, 
378-381;   of  hydro-electric  cotr- 
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panles,  422-423;  of  water  com- 
panies, 430-432;  of  industrial 
corporations,  465-467. 

Electric  Light  a:  1  Power  Bonds, 
Chapter  XX,  36^)  et  seq. 

Electric  Light  Companies:  devel- 
opment of,  369-371;  population, 
physical  factors,  and  territory 
served,  372-373;  property  ac- 
count, 373-377 ;  capitalization  of, 
373-377;  capital,  373-377;  earn- 
ings, 378-381;  costs  and  peak 
load,  381-383;  rates  charged, 
384-385;  franchises,  385-386; 
market  of  securities,  387;  rates 
(See  Rates). 

Equal  Installment  Bonds :  descrip- 
tion, 684. 

Equipment:  of  water  companies, 
428-429. 

Equipment  Bonds:  of  railroads, 
317;  description  of,  684. 

Equipment  Securities:  of  rail- 
roads, 250-253;  maintenance  of 
railroad,  289-291 ;  Chapter  XVII, 
313  et  seq.;  origin  of,  313-314; 
the  trust  deed,  318-319 ;  physical 
factors,  320-322;  depreciation  of 
equipment,  322-323 ;  maintenance 
and  renewals  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, 323-324;  investment  posi- 
tion, 325-327;  maintenance  of 
railroad  equipment,  325. 

Equity:  in  property,   (See  Liens). 

Estate  Tax.  228-230. 

European  Farm  Mortgages,  517- 
518. 

Exchanges:  (See  Stock  Exchange 
and  Listing  on  Exchanges). 

Exemption  from  Taxation:  gen- 
eral, 235-241;  of  civil  obliga- 
tions, 618-621;  of  United  States 
Bonds,  638-641. 

Expenditures  of  Railroads,  Chap- 
ter XV. 

Expenses:  operating  of  railroads, 
273-277;  operating  electric  light 
companies,  381-383;  of  hydro- 
electric companies,  422-423;  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, 439-443;  of  industrial 
corporations,  465-467;  of  operat- 
ing building,  491-492. 

Express  Company  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  684. 

Extended  Bonds:  description  of, 
684. 


Extension  Bonds,  description  ot 
684. 

Fair  Cash  Value  of  Property :  (See 
Valuation). 

Fair  Value  of  Property:  (See 
Valuation). 

Farm  Louu  Associations:  519-525; 
restrictions  and  security  loans, 
521 ;  description  of  issuance^  517- 
525. 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, 525. 

Farm  Mortgages:  and  Federal 
farm  loans,  Cliapter  XXX,  507 
et  seq. ;  history  and  developm^it 
of,  507-508;  increase  in  land 
values,  508-509 ;  geograi^cal 
distribution  of  land,  509-511; 
classification  of,  511-512;  physi- 
cal appraisal,  512-514;  margin 
of  loans,  514-515;  convertibil- 
ity and  hypothecation,  515-516; 
period  of  redemption  after  fore- 
closure, 516-517;  issued  under 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Organiza- 
tion, 519-525. 

Farm  Mortgage  Bonds :  description 

•  of,  684-6S5. 

Federal  Bank  System:  change  in 
reserves  and  effect  on  security 
market,  176-178. 

Federal  Bonds :  ( See  United  States 
Bonds)  ;  selling  of,  105-107;  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  235-236; 
Chapter  XXXVII,  622  et  seq. 

Federal  Electric  Railway  Commis- 
sion: on  regulation,  364-366. 

Federal  Estate  Tax:  (See  also 
Taxation),  character  of,  230. 

Federal  Farm  Loans:  footnote, 
105;  exemption  from  taxation, 
236;  and  farm  mortgages,  Chap- 
ter XXX,  507  et  seq. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  519- 
525. 

Federal  Income  Tax,  225-226. 

Federal  Land  Banks,  519-525. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes:  se- 
cured by  United  States  bonds, 
G37-638. 

Federal  Regulations  of  Railroads, 
259-266;  Transportation  Act  of 
1920,  263-266. 

Federal  Stock  Transfer  Tax,  231. 

Federal  Taxes:  (See  Taxation). 

Ferzy  Bonds:  description  of,  685. 
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Fiduciary  Investments :  (See  Trus- 
tee). 

Financial  Resources  of  Civil  Divi- 
sions: 556-557. 

Fire  Risks:  of  timber  lands,  476- 
478. 

First  and  Consolidated  Mortgages : 
description  of,  685. 

First  and  General  Mortgage 
Bonds:  description  of,  685. 

First  and  Reinnding  Mortgage 
Bonds:  description  of,  685. 

First  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds:  description  of,  685. 

First  General  Mortgage  Bonds: 
description  of,  085. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds:  description 
of,  685. 

First  Liens :  description  of,  685. 

First  Lien  and  General  Mortgage 
Bonds :  description  of,  685. 

First  Mortgages :  ( See  Mortgages, 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  and  Sec- 
ond Mortgages). 

First  Mortgage  Trust  Bonds:  de- 
scription of,  686. 

First  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds: 
description  of,  086. 

First  Trust  Mortgages:  descrip- 
tion of,  686. 

First  Tnifying  Mortgage  Bonds: 
(See  First  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Bonds). 

Firsts:  (See  First  Mortgage 
Bonds) . 

Fixed  Assets:  in  corporation  re- 
port, 63-66;  of  railroads,  296- 
300 ;  of  street  railways,  355-359 ; 
of  electric  light  companies,  373- 
377;  of  gas  companies,  4(X)-402; 
of  water  companies,  428-429;  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, 439-443;  of  Great  Lake 
Steamship  companies,  449;  of 
industrials,  459-460. 

Fixed  Charges  (See  Interest) : 
general,  84-85;  of  railroad,  311- 
312. 

Fixed  Liabilities  of  Corporation, 
72-76. 

Fixed  Property  Accounts,  63-66; 
(See  also  Fixed  Assets). 

Flat  Price:  (See  Bond  Prices  and 
Prices). 

Floating  Debt:  (See  Corporation 
Report  Analysis). 


Floating  Debt  of  Civil  Division, 
585-586. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway :  mort- 
gage map  and  key.  306-307. 

Founders  Bonds*  description  of, 
686. 

Foreclosures :  position  of  lien,  117- 
120 ;  rights,  etc.,  of  bondholders, 
123-217;  on  farm  mortgages,  re- 
demption of,  516-517. 

Foreign  Government  Bonds:  secu- 
rity of, .  629-635 ;  wealth  and 
income,  635-637 ;  Chapter 
XXXVIII,  648  et  seq.;  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  648- 
649;  reasons  for  foreign  invest- 
ments, 650-652;  effect  of  money 
systems  on,  625-656;  forms  of 
debts,  656-663;  method  of  pay- 
ment, 656-659;  purpose  of  issue, 
662-667;  investment  trusts  for, 
667-669;  markets  in  the  United 
States,  669-671;  prlcee  of,  671- 
672. 

Franchise:  (See  also  Regulation) ; 
in  corporate  report,  67;  of  elec- 
tric light  companies.  3S5-386 ;  of 
gas  companies.  403-404 ;  of  water 
companies,  432-434. 

Freight  Traffic  of  Railroads,  253- 
254. 

Funding  Bonds:  description  of, 
686. 

Funding  and  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gage Bonds:  description  of,  686. 

Gas  Company  Bonds:  (See  Chap- 
ter on  Gas  Bonds)  ;  Chapter 
XXI,  388  et  seq.;  history  and 
development  of,  388-391;  indus- 
trial uses  and  by-products,  891- 
393;  population  and  its  relation 
to  service,  393-395 ;  rates  of,  395- 
396;  earnings  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 396-400;  technical  meas- 
urements, 397-899;  capital  and 
capitalization  of,  400-402;  de- 
predation of,  402-403 ;  franchises 
of,  403-404;  general  characteris- 
tics of  bonds,  405-406. 

Gas  Rates:  (See  Rates). 

General  First  Mortgage  Bonds: 
description  of,  686. 

General  and  First  Mortgage 
Bonds:  (See  General  First 
Mortgage  Bonds). 

General  Mortgage  Bonds :  descrip- 
tion of,  686. 
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Georgia  Acts  Re<riilattng  Securi- 
ties: l^jsuea,  footnote.  211. 

Gcoje:ra[»hi€nl  DistriLiution  of  Farm 
Mortgap:es :  purchases  by  issu- 
ance companies,  500-51 1. 

Gold  Bonds:  description  of,  686- 
r>87. 

Gold  Imports  and  Exports:  effect 
on  security  pieces*  17U-1S0. 

Goodwill :  In  corporate  report  66- 
07;  of  industrial  corporations. 
401-402. 

Government  Bonds:  (See  I'nited 
States  Bonds  and  Foreign  Gov- 
ernment  Bonds)  ;  bonds,  interest 
rates,  15;  United  States  selling 
of.  I0r>-1()7;  Cliapters  XXXVil 
and  XXXVIII,  022  et  seq  ;  se- 
curity of,  020-035;  foreign  in- 
Testment  trusts,  mi-mB. 

Government  Ownership  of  Tele- 
phone and  Telejcrapli.  435-437* 

Great  Lakes  SteaniBblp  Bonds; 
Cliapter  XXV,  447  et  seq.;  his- 
tory and  development  of,  447- 
44S;  classification  of,  44S-440; 
ptiysif-al  properties,  440;  finan- 
cial statna,  44[>-4riO:  trust  deini 
Of.  450-452;  Insurance  of,  452- 
453;  Michigan  and  Ohio  laws, 
45d^54 ;   characteristics  of,  454. 

GroBi  Earnings:  (Details  of  Eam- 
tnga  for  eaih  type  of  corpora- 
tion appears  under  beading  of 
the  particular  corporation)  ; 
sales  and  analysis  of.  78-81, 

Guaranteed  Bonds:  by  municipal- 
ities and  counties,  etc,,  586;  de- 
BcrlptioD  of»  6S7. 

Guarantee  of  Safety  in  listing  on 
Stock  Exchange,  2S-29. 

Hadley  Railroad  Security  Com- 
mission, 204  205. 

History:  origin  a;*d  development 
of  equipment  securities.  313-314  ; 

.  of  street  railways,  328-330;  de- 
velopment of  electric  llrbt  and 
power  boods,  3G0-372;  ^as  com- 
pany honda,  388-391;  of  hydro- 
electric power  companies,  407- 
409 ;  of  private  water  companies, 
425 ;  of  development  of  telephone 
and  teleffraph  companies,  435- 
437;  of  Great  Lakes  Steamship 
hoods,  447-440;  of  development 
of  timber  tK)nds,  460 ;  of  develop- 
meot  of   farm    mortgagta,   007- 


500;  of  develpoment  of  trrlgpi- 
tJon  bonrlH,  526-527;  of  civil  di- 
vision  and  its  integrit3'.  5G2-iHI3: 
of  development  of  draiikage 
bonds.  530-541 ;  of  United  Btai«s 
bonds,  fi22-C29. 

Holding  Companies:  relatioQSlilp 
to  corporate  organization,  57-61- 

Hydro- Electric  Power  Bonds: 
Chapter  XXII,  407  et  S€<|.;  d<v 
velopment  of.  407-40r»;  character 
of  business  and  markets.  409- 
411 ;  competition  of,  411-413;  wm^ 
ter  supply  storage  and  poud«|(e, 
413-416;  riparian  rights,  41«J- 
41S:  regulation  of  water  supply, 
418-420;  cost  of  construction, 
420*422;  earnings  and  operation 
costs,  422^23;  general  tM>od 
characteristics,  423-424. 

Hypothecation:  of  securities,  30; 
of  real  estate  mortgages,  404 ;  of 
farm  mortgages,  515-510;  of 
Civil  loans,  616-6ia 

Illegality:   <See  Invalidity). 

Improvement  Bonds :  description 
of,  687. 

Incidence  of  Taxation  of  Securf- 
tlea,  234-236. 

Income :  safety  of,  13-14 ;  rates  of, 
14  15;  accounts  of  railroads,  20T- 
20S;  other  Income  of  railroads* 
2S7-288;  net  corporate  of  rail- 
roads, 288-201 ;  other  Income  of 
street  railways,  346;  of  street 
railways,  342  340;  of  electric 
light  ciimpanles.  378*281 ;  of  gas 
companies,  306-400;  of  hydro- 
electric companies,  422-423;  of 
water  companies,  430-432;  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  com* 
panics,  439-443;  of  industrial 
corporations,  465-467;  of  the 
United  States,  63i;-637. 

Income  Bonds:  (Bee  Debenture 
Income  Bonds  which  1^  complete 
title)  description  of.  688, 

Income  8tatem^its :  general  analy* 
sis,  76-04;  character  of,  77-78; 
of  railways.  344-345;  of  electrfe 
light  companii*s,  37D ;  of  gms  com- 
panif's.  footnote  306;  of  water 
comjtanies,  430-4,12:  of  timber 
corporations.  470-480, 

Income  Tax :  general,  22S^22K 

Indorsed    Bonds:    descrlptSoct    of» 
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iDcTustrial  Bouds:  Chapter  XXVI, 
445  ot  seq. ;  character  and  size 
of  biisinesa,  455'4rMj ;  competition 
of.  45tM5S:  nmnafrement  of  cor* 
poration,  458-459;  ttxed  proper- 
ty aecoimts  of.  450-4<n>>;  depre- 
ciation of,  4GO-4C1 :  maintenance 
of.  an;  goodwill  of,  4til-4«2; 
working  capital  of,  402-4 1]5; 
sales,  earninffs  and  expenses  of, 
405-467;  legal  ^status  of,  467-468; 
market  of,  408. 

Indnstrial  Uses  of  Gas,  391-393. 

Inheritance  Taxation,  22S-230. 

Installment  Bonds:  description  of* 
OSS, 

Installment  Plan  in  Purchase  of 
Real  Estate  Bonds.  502-503. 

Insurance:  of  property,  09;  of 
Great  Lakes  Steamsliip  com- 
panies, 452-453 ;  of  timber  lands. 
4TC478. 

Insurance  Companies :  distribution 
of  farm  mortgages  purchased, 
500-511. 

Interest  Rates:  cbangrinfr,  15;  and 
price  of  bonds,  1&-20 ;  In  default. 
125-120;  net  yield  on  bonds, 
Chapter  IX,  151  et  seq;  how  to 
determine  net  yield.  152-1,'3; 
influence  on  secwrlty  prices,  170- 
174 ;  effect  of  business  cycle,  180- 
190;  charges  of  railroads,  280- 
200;  on  farm  mortgages  issue 
under  Federal  or pra nidation,  523; 
on  United  States  Bonds,  03S- 
641, 

Intercepting  Sewer  or  Improve- 
ment Bonds;  description  of,  088. 

Interchangeable  Bonds :  descrip- 
Uon  of.  688. 

Interim  Certlflcates :  description 
of,  688. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
259-263. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887, 
2G0. 

Interurhans :  (See  Items  Under 
Street  railways,  Chapters 
XVIII-XIX.  32S  et  seq.;  special 
problems  of  337-342;  character 
of  traffic,  339-340,  vt42;  location 
of,  338-330;  terminals  of.  341; 
teclinicai  units  of  measurements, 
350-355. 

Interminable  Loans :  (See  Perpe- 
timl  Bonds), 


Internal  Loans  va.  External  Loans^ 
030-031,  048-640. 

Inventories:  (See  Current  Assets 
ami  Working  Capital). 

Investijjation  for  Basis  of  Pro- 
posed Issues,  08-100. 

Investments :  meaning  of.  Chapter 
I,  3  et  seq. ;  meanin;?  of,  311 ; 
necessity  for  more  careful  study 
of.  4-5;  what  the  field  includes, 
7-S ;  of  life  insurance  companies, 
27-28 ;  of  commercial  banks,  28 ; 
classification  of,  Chapter  III,  32 
et  seq.;  wliat  is  included  iindp', 
32-36;  definition  of,  33-34;  of 
corporation  In  securities.  07-60; 
on  corporate  report,  07-09, 

Investment  Banker:  advisory  ca- 
pacity, etc. ;  Chapters  I,  3-12, 
and  VI.  95-110. 

Investment  Trusts:  for  foreign 
bonds,  667-G09. 

Investment  vs*  Speculation:  Chap- 
ter I,  3  et  seq. 

Invalidity:  (See  Illegality.  Legal- 
ity and  Validity). 

Irredeemable  Bonds;  description 
of,  088, 

Irrijratlon      Securities ;      Chapter 
X'XXT,  520  et  se<i. ;  development 
of  Federal  legislation,   520-527; 
municipal      irrigation      district . 
bonds,  527-529 ;  Carey  Act  bonda 
529-530 ;      private      corporation^ 
bonds,  530-531 ;  security  of.  531* 
532;  water  supply  for.  532-533; 
title  to  land,  533-534 ;  cost  of  pro- 
jects, 534-535;  capitalization   of 
private  projects,  530-537;  work- 
ing capital  of  settlers,  537-538  ;J 
market  of,  53S. 

Issuance  of  Bonds:  CTiapter  VI, 
and  negotiation  of  bond  issues, 
95-109;  of  railroad  equipment, 
325;  authority  of  issuing  civil 
bonda,  575-5^1, 

Issuing  Political  Unit  and  the  Se- 
curity of  its  Bond  Issues;  Chap- 
ter XXXIII,  549  et  seq, 

Jitney:  competition  with  street 
railways,  305-366, 

Joint  Account  in   Syndicates.  102. 

Joint  Bonds:  description  of,  6S9. 

Joint  Collatenil  Trust  Bonds;  (See 
Joint  Bonds). 

Joint  Mortgages:  (See  Joint 
Bonds  )• 
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Joint  Stock  Land  Bankers,  519- 
525. 

Judgment  Bonds:  description  of, 
689. 

Junior  Mortgages:  description  of, 
689. 

Jurisdiction  and  Function  of  Civil 
Divisions,  550-554. 

Land  Grant  Bonds :  description  of, 
689. 

Land  Grant  Certificates:  (See 
Land  Grant  Bonds). 

Land  Titles:  in  irrigation  pro- 
jects: 533-534. 

Land  Values:  increase  in  farm 
land  values,  508-509. 

Leasehold  Mortgage  Bonds:  501- 
502;  description  of,  689. 

Legal  Debt:  (See  Debt). 

Legal  Investments:  of  savings 
banks,  25-26;  of  trustees,  2G-27; 
of  life  insurance  companies, 
27-28. 

Legal  Prerequisites  of  Timber 
Bonds,  472-476. 

Legal  Status:  of  industrial  cor- 
porations, 467-468. 

Legal  Tender  Bonds:  description 
of,  689. 

Legality:  (See  also  Validity);  of 
investment,  17-19;  and  listing, 
108;  of  bonds,  147-150;  of  civil 
bonds,  575-581. 

Levee  Bonds:  Chapter  XXXII, 
529  et  seq. ;  security  of,  543-544 ; 
taxes  in  district,  544-546;  mar- 
ket of,  546;  description  of.  689. 

Liabilities :  analysis  of  the  balance 
sheet,  69-76. 

Liberty  Bonds:  (See  Government 
Bonds);  selling  of,  105-107; 
Chapter  XXXVII,  622  et  seq.; 
exemption  from  taxes,  235-236; 
table  of  all  characteristics,  Ap- 
pendix B. 

Lien:  (See  also  Mortgages); 
priority  of,  38-39;  upon  proper- 
ty, classification  of,  45-46;  char- 
acter of,  57-58 ;  priorities  in,  117- 
120. 

Life  Insurance  Investments,  27-28. 

Limit  of  Civil  Debt,  590-597. 

Listed  vs.  Unlisted  Securities;  28- 
30;  107-109. 

Listing:  of  securities  on  stock  ex- 
change, 28-31;  advantages  of, 
107 ;  on  stock  exchange,  107-109 ; 


legality  evidence,  108;  of  dvll 
obligations,  607. 

Loans:  (See  Bonds  and  Notes); 
unlisted  securities,  30;  effect  on 
security  prices,  174-178;  ratio  to 
deposits,  174 ;  margin  of  loans  on 
mortgages,  493 ;  margin  on  farm 
mortgages,  514-515;  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank,  519-525 ;  on  col- 
lateral of  civil  loans,  616-618. 

Location:  efPect  of  railroads,  245- 
250;  street  railways,  332-334; 
electric  light  companies,  373- 
374;  gas  companies,  390-^1; 
hydro-electric  companies,  409- 
411. 

Location  and  Distribution  of  Farm 
Mortgages:  509-511. 

Lost  or  Destroyed  Securities,  140. 

Low  Rate  Plan  of  Taxation:  222- 
224. 

Maintenance  of  Way :  of  railroads, 
277-280;  of  equipment  of  rail- 
roads, 280-281;  of  railroad 
equipment.  323-324 ;  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  443- 
444;  of  industrial  corporations, 
461. 

Management:  of  conwratlon,  55; 
of  industrial  corporations,  458- 
459. 

Manipulation  of  Security  Prices, 
104. 

Markets:  stability  of  price,  19-20; 
value  of  securities,  22;  for  se- 
curities supported  by  banks,  30- 
31;  supported  by  banker,  103- 
104 ;  creating,  106 ;  Influences  on 
security  prices.  Chapters  X-XI, 
168  et  seq. ;  of  equipment  securi- 
ties, 325-327;  for  electric  light 
securities,  387;  of  gas  company 
bonds,  404-406 ;  of  hydro-electric 
bonds,  423-424;  of  water  com-  i 
pany  bonds,  484;  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies'  bonds, 
446;  of  industrial  bonds,  468; 
for  timber  bonds,  480;  of  real  . 
estate  bonds,  506;  for  irrigation 
securities,  538 ;  for  drainage  and 
levee  bonds,  546;  of  civil  obliga- 
tions, 607-609;  of  United  States 
bonds,  641-647;  American  mar- 
ket for  foreign  bonds,  669-671. 

Marketability:  (See  Convertibility 
and  Negotiability) ;  of  i&yest- 
ment,  15-17. 
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Massachusetts  Income  Tax,  227- 
228. 

Mathematics  of  Bonds:  Chapter 
IX,  15'>  et  seq. 

Maturities:   (See  Duration). 

Michigan  Statutes :  governing 
steamship  bond  purchases  for 
savings  banks,  453-454. 

Mileage:  effect  on  railroad  earn- 
ings, 245-250. 

Mining  Bonds:  description  of,  689. 

Minnesota  Low  Rate  Plan  of  Tax, 
223-224. 

Money  System:  effect  on  national 
bond  values,  652-G56. 

Mortgages:  as  investments,  32-34; 
rate  of  return  compared  with 
return  on  bonds,  34;  in  corpora- 
tion balance  sheet,  73;  listing 
rules,  109 ;  definition,  110 ;  closed 
end,  111-112;  classification  of, 
111-113;  corporation  provisions 
of,  113-117;  priorities,  117-120; 
function  of  trustee.  120-123;  po- 
sition of  in  foreclosure,  123-127 ; 
relation  to  reorganization,  127- 
130;  taxation  of,  221-229;  mar- 
gin of  loans  on  real  estate,  493; 
taxation  of,  493-494;  converti- 
bility and  hypothecation,  494; 
characteristics  of  real  estate 
mortgages,  494-495. 

Mortgage  Bonds:  description  of, 
689. 

Mortgage  Collateral  Trust  Bonds: 
(See  Collateral  Trust  Bonds). 

Mortgage  Debentures:  (See  De- 
benture Bonds) . 

Mortgage  Foreclosure,  117. 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Companies :  of 
real  estate  bonds,  500-501. 

Mortgage  Income  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  689. 

Mortgage  Maps :  of  railroad,  804  et 
seq. 

Mortgage  Priority  and  Security: 
(See  Liens). 

Municipal  Bonds:  Interest  rates, 
15;  authorization  of,  97-98;  sell- 
ing of,  105-107;  certification  of, 
150;  certification  of  issues,  210- 
211;  exemption  from  taxation, 
23(3-241;  general  treatment  sub- 
ject CJhapters  XXXIII-XXXVI. 
549  et  seq.;  Jurisdiction  and 
functions  of  finances  of  dvil 
divisions,  550-5Ci4;  physical  re- 


sources of  civil  division,  554-556 ; 
financial  resources  securing,  556- 
557;  other  resources  securing, 
557-560;  importance  of  popula- 
tion, 560-562;  importance  of 
financial  history,  562-563;  valu- 
ation of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses, 564-568;  taxation  and  the 
tax  rate  of  the  municipality,  568- 
672;  legality  and  validity  of, 
5754^1;  the  funded  debt,  582- 
584;  fioating  debt,  585-586;  as- 
sumption of  public  utility  debt, 
586;  per  capita  debt,  587-589; 
net  debt,  589-590;  debt  restric- 
tions, 59U-597;  duration  of,  597- 
598;  method  of  paying,  598-603; 
repudiation  of,  603-605;  cost  of 
municipal  governments,  606-607; 
markets  of,  607-609 ;  certification 
of,  609-613;  tax  exemption  of, 
618-621 ;  convertibility  of  and  use 
as  collateral,  616-618 ;  denomina- 
tions and  durations  of,  614-616. 

Municipal  Irrigation  Districts,  527- 
529. 

Municipal  Mortgage  Bonds:  de- 
scription of,  689-690. 

National  Bank  Notes:  secured  by 
United  States  bonds,  637-638. 

National  Bonds:  (See  Chapter  on 
Government  Bonds). 

National  Farm  Associations,  519- 
525. 

National  Taxation  iissociation : 
situs  of  holder,  232-234. 

Negotiable  Instruments :  charac- 
ter of,  141-142. 

Negotiation  of  Issuance  of  Bonds : 
CJhapter  VI,  95  et  seq. 

Negotiability:  (See  Marketabil- 
ity). 

Net  Capitalization:  (See  Capitali- 
zation). 

Net  Clorporate  Income  of  Bail- 
roads,  288-291. 

Net  Debt  of  Civil  Divisions,  580- 
590. 

Net  Income :  what  it  is,  81-83. 

Net  Operating  Revenue:  of  rail- 
roads, 285-286. 

Net  Sales:  determination  of,  81. 

Net  Yield  and  Interest  of  Rate  of 
Bonds :  CThapter  IX,  151  et  seq. 

New  York:  Savings  bank  law  and 
amortization,  160-161;  recording 
tax,  224-225;  income  tax,  228; 
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X«tt  Slock  Esctiati»re:   (See 
» Urted  Stock)  ;  Ibtiag  rules, 


iBterest  Rate:  (See  Also 

Iiitcr««S  B«te).  151152. 
X«rtb     Dakota:     certification     of 

dTll  debts,  eil-(312. 
Voltes:     as     ioveslmeDts     32-34; 

4«Bcription  of,  WO. 
Holes  Receivable:    (8ee   Worktug 

dgiltan. 
Ofidals:   of  cItII  <1iv!9fon  selling 

bonds,  U1M07. 
Ohio     Statutes:     regulatliiff    pur- 
cbase   of    steamship    bonds    for 
savingrs  banks.  453-454. 
Operating    Costs:    of    street    rail- 
ways, 342-:i49;  of  electric  Hglit 
companies,    381-383;    of    hydro- 
electric  companies,    422-423;    of 
Industrials,    4«5-4»J7;    of    build* 
In^s,  491  402. 
Operatinit   Expenses:   80-S3;    rela- 
tion  to   gross    earnlnRs,   sr»:    of 
railroads,    273-277;    distrllmtion 
of    street    railway,    340-347;    of 
teleffraph    and    telephone    com- 
panies, 439-443. 
Operating  Income:    (S(^  Income U 
Operating    Net    Income:    general, 

81-83. 
Operating  Ratio:  character  of,  91- 
02;    of    railroads,    2S3-285;    of 
street  railways,  353. 
Operating    Hcvenues:     (See    also 

Revenues). 
Optional    Bonds:    description    of, 

600. 
Organization:  of  corporation,  55; 

of  drainage  districts,  541  542. 
Other  Income:   what  It  Includes, 

83-84. 
Other  Resources :  general,  as  seen- 
rit:   of  civil  obligations,  557-560. 
Over 'Capitalization :  efTects  of,  74 ; 

of  public  utilities,  214^215, 
Overlying  Mortgages:    description 

of,  eoo. 

Overstrained  Market :  Results  of, 

189. 
Panics  and  the  Security  Market: 

(general  references,  Chapters  X- 

XL  168  et  seq. 
Participating    Bonds :    descriptloD 

of,  690. 


Tftssenffer    Traffic:    of    railroads, 

253-254. 
Paper  Money:   effect  on   national 

debt  652-»i53;  ♦359-6G1. 
Paving  Bonds:   (See  Improvement 
and  Special  Assessment  Bonds). 
Piiyment  of  Debt:  (See  also  I>ura- 
I  ton.    Slnklni^   Fund   nnd    Serial 
Payments )  ;    of    civil    divisions, 
.'iOS-^lOS;     national     debts,     656- 
1X13. 
Peak  Load :  of  electric  U^ht  com- 
panics,  375-37<5:  of  electric  light 
compatiies.    3si>3S3;    of    water 
companies,  432, 
Pennsylvania  Low  Rate  Tax,  223. 
Per    Capita     Income:     statlstlCHl 
measurement,    92-93 ;    measure- 
ment of  electric  lijfht  companlefl, 
375  37«;  debt  of  civil  divisions, 
587-589. 
Pen>etual   Bonds:   description   of, 

fiOO. 
I'ersonal  Property :  as  a  basis  of 
valuation  and  tajcation,  21H-244 ; 
504-568. 
Pbiludelphia     Plan:     of     issuing 

e*iulpment  securities,  315-317, 
Physical      Appraisal      of      Farm 

Lands:  512-514. 
Physical     Factors:     of     railroad 
equipment,   320-322;   of    electric 
light  companies,  372-373. 
Physical   Ref^ources  or  Assets:  of 

civil  divisions,  554-556. 
Physical   Valuation  of  Railroads: 

(See  Valuation). 
Plain  Bonds :  description  of,  000. 
Pondage  of  Water:  of  hydro-elec- 
tric companies.  413-416. 
Population      Distribution :      and 
earnings,    93;    effect    on    street 
railway  traffic,  332,^7;  electric 
light  companies,   372-373:    reta* 
tion  to  gas  companies,  303-386: 
effect   on   water  company 
Titles.  42«;   In   relation   to 
obligations,  54iO-5<52. 
Postal     Savings     Issues    of 

T  nlted  States,  628.  640. 
Preference    Income    Bonds: 
Income  Bonds)  ;  description  of. 
690. 
Preferred  Stocks:  as  inveatmfiita. 

33 ;  of  railroads.  302. 
Preferential    Bonds:     (See    Prior 
Lien  Bonds). 
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Premium  Bonds :  price  of,  161-163 ; 
description  of.  690, 

pTloclples  of  Investments:  gen- 
eral, 12'3t:  safety  of,  13-14; 
other  criteria,  24-31, 

Prior  Lien  Bonds:  description  of, 
G91. 

Private  Irrigatioa  Corporation 
Bonds:  rkJOriSl. 

Prices:  of  bonds,  19-20;  of  Itsteii 
and  unlisted  securities,  30-31 ; 
effect  of  manipulation  on,  1(H; 
of  securities  and  syndicate,  101- 
104 ;  cflleulating  net  prices,  115- 
107;  tlat  price  of  bonds,  156;  of 
bonds  witli  nnrecordeii  net  yield, 
158;  of  bond  and  bank  discount, 
158-150 ;  price  level,  its  effect  on 
prices,  172-173;  rising  and  fali- 
inif  as  affecting  Invest  men  t  yield, 
1D3-197  laitors  afft^ting  clvii 
bonds.  Chapter  XXXVI.  iWO  et 
seq, ;  and  purpose  of  civil  loans, 
613-G14  ;  of  United  States  bonds, 
641-IJ47;  of  Literty  Bond  issues, 
f»'l,^i-047 ;  of  Foreign  government 
bonds,  (171-072. 

Priority  of  Claims;  (See  Liensl. 

Profit  Sharing  Bonds:  (See  Par- 
ticipating Bonds), 

Property  Account  and  Properties ; 
of  railroads,  206-300;  of  street 
railways,  355-359;  of  electric 
light  companies,  373-377;  of  gas 
companies,  400-402;  of  water 
companies,  428-420;  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  430- 
443;  of  Great  I^ke  Steamship 
Bonds,  440;  of  Industrials,  450- 
400. 

Property  Values :  character  of  lien 
on,  57-58. 

Protection  of  Banker  fo  Investor: 
in  advising  and  issuing  of  secu- 
rities, 3;  95*109. 

Publicity :  as  form  of  control  of  se- 
curity issues,  202-206. 

Public  Utilities:  state  regulation 
of,  211-217;  amount  of  bonds  in 
relation  to  capitalization,  213; 
recapitalization  in  re^rganiza- 
tion,  214 ;  sale  of  securities  he* 
low  par,  215;  consolidation  of. 
330-332;  advantages  of  large  or- 
ganization, 437-43r#. 

Public  Utility  Bonds:  Chapters 
XVIII-XXV.  32S  et  seq. 


Public  TJtllity  Regulations:  of 
Corporation.  303-3ti7. 

Purchase  Line  Mortgages :  descrlp- 
tloo  of,  091. 

Purchase  Money  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  001. 

Purpoee  of  Civil  Deld  Issues  vs. 
Market  and  Price,  013-614, 

Purpose  of  Issue  of  Foreign  Gov- 
ernment Bonds,  002-LWj3. 

Railroad  Aid  BoBda:  description 
of,  tm. 

Railroad  (Iross:  earnings  and  se* 
curity  prices,  183. 

Railroad  Bonds:  physical  factors 
and  tratfic  statistics.  Chapter 
XIV;  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues, Cliapter  XV;  ca[ntal  ac- 
counts and  balance  sheet.  Chap* 
ter  XVi ;  mile  unit  measure* 
ment,  00-91 ;  terminals  of  rail- 
road, 245-240;  location,  240-248; 
mileage,  249-250 ;  eqnipment, 
250-253;  passenger  and  freight 
trafEc,  253-250;  trathc  density, 
2,54-250;  train  load  and  carload, 
256-257 ;  terminals,  258-259 ;  reg- 
ulation and  control,  250-206; 
Transportation  Ace  of  1020.  263- 
20G;  valuation  of»  263-277;  op- 
erating revenues.  209-273;  oper- 
ating expense*  273-277;  main- 
tenance  of  way,  277*280;  main- 
tenaoce  of  equipment,  280-281; 
transportation  expense,  2 '1-283; 
operating  ratio,  283-285 ;  net  op- 
erating revenue  of,  285-286;  tax 
account,  286-287;  other  income. 
287-288;  net  corporate  income, 
2SS-201;  rental  charges.  289;  in- 
terest charges.  289-290;  dis- 
tribution of  surplus,  291-292; 
property  account.  205-300;  cur- 
rent accounts  of.  300-801 ;  lien  of, 
30,3;  liabilities  of,  301-312;  capi- 
talization. 301-312;  investments 
of,  810-311 ;  gross  capitalization 
deferred,  309;  fixed  charges  of, 
311-312. 

Railroad  Equipment  8ecuritiefi : 
Ciiapter  XVII;  car  trust  certifi- 
cate, 315-317:  equipment  bonds. 
317;  car  tmst  bonds.  317;  trust 
deed  of  equipments,  ,318-319;  du- 
ration and  terms  of  payment. 
319-320;  physical  factors,  320- 
322;  depreciation  of  equipment, 
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322-323;  maintenance  and  re- 
newals of  equipment,  323-324,  In- 
surance of,  325. 

Railroad  Mortgage  Maps,  304-307. 

Railway  Trust  Bonds:  description 
of,  691. 

Rates:  of  street  railways,  361 
seq.;  of  electric  light  com- 
panies, 384-385;  of  gas  com- 
panies, 395-396;  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  444- 
446. 

Rate  of  Interest:   (See  Interest). 

Real  Net  Debt  of  Cities :  (See  Net 
Debt  of  Cities). 

Real  Valuation:  (See  Valuation  of 
City  Property). 

Real  Estate  Bonds:  Chapter 
XXIX,  496  et  seq. ;  classification 
of,  497 ;  purchase  on  installment 
plan,  502-503;  trust  deed,  503- 
504;  convertibility  of,  504-505; 
market  of,  506  (See  Real  Estate 
Mortgage  Bonds). 

Real  Estate  Mortgages:  Chapter 
XXVIII,  483  et  seq. ;  develop- 
ment of,  483-484;  appraising  of 
real  estate,  485;  appreciation  of 
land,  485-487;  margin  of  loans, 
493;  taxation  of,  493-494;  con- 
vertibility and  hypothecation 
of,  494;  characteristics  of,  494- 
495. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds :  497- 
498;  description  of,  691-692. 

Real  Property:  basis  of  valuation 
for  taxes,  564-568. 

Real  Valuation:  (See  Valuation). 

Realty  Valuation:  (See  Valuation 
and  Real  Estate  Valuation). 

Receivers*  Certificate:  priority  of 
lien,  118-119 ;  description  of,  692. 

Receiverships :  general,  118-120 ; 
rights  under,  123-127. 

Reclamation  Bonds:  Chapter 
XXXI  and  XXXII,  526  et  seq. ; 
description  of,  692. 

Recordation  Method  of  Taxation, 
222-224. 

Redemption  Bonds:  (See  Refund- 
ing Bonds). 

Redeemable  Bonds :  description  of, 
692. 

Redemption:  of  farm  mortgages 
after  foreclosure,  516-517. 

Refunding  Bonds:  description  of, 
692-694. 


Refunding  Civil  Obligations,  615- 
616. 

Refunding  First  Mortgage  Bonds: 
description  of,  694. 

Registered  Bonds :  assignmoit  and 
transfer  of,  142;  description  of, 
694. 

Registered  Coupon  Bonds :  descrip- 
tion of,  694. 

Registration  of  Securities,  131-134. 

Regulation  of  Securities  Issues: 
Chapter  XII,  198  et  seq. ;  of  secu- 
rity issues  general,  198-202;  by 
pubUcity,  202-206;  by  Blue  Slty 
Laws,  206-210. 

Regulation  and  Control  of  Rail- 
roads. 259-266. 

Regulation  of  Street  Railways, 
363-367. 

Regulation  of  Water  Supply  of 
Hydro-electric  Companies,  418- 
420. 

Renewal  Bonds:  (See  Extension 
Bonds). 

Reorganization  Agreements  and 
Statutes  Regulating,  127-130. 

Repudiation  of  Civil  Debts:  gen- 
eral discussion,  603-605;  of  for- 
eign government  bonds,  6b3- 
667. 

Riparian  Rights  of  Hydro-electric 
Companies,  416-418. 

Reserves  of  a  Corporation,  70-72. 

Reserves  (bank) :  effect  on  secu- 
rity prices,  174-178. 

Residuary  Estate  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  694. 

Restrictions  on  Indebtedness  of 
Civil  Divisions,  590-597. 

Revaluation  of  Property  Accounts, 
79-80. 

Revenues:  of  Railroads,  Chapter 
XV.  267  et  seq.;  operating  of 
railroads,  269-273 ;  net  operating 
of  railroads,  285-286;  of  street 
railways,  342-349;  gas  com- 
panies, 396-400 ;  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  430-443. 

Revenue  Bonds  or  Notes:  descrip- 
tion of,  694. 

Road  Bonds :  description  of,  694. 

Rural  Credits  Act  of  the  United 
States,  518-525. 

Rural  vs.  Urban  Municipal  Dis- 
tricts, 551-552. 

Safely:  of  principal  and  income, 
13-14;  of  principal,  ld-14;  of  In- 
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come,  13-14 ;  of  investments,  gen- 
eral, 23;  margin  of,  57-58. 

Sales:  character  of,  70-81;  of  in- 
dustrial corporations,  405-467. 

Sanitary  District  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of.  094-695. 

Savings  Banks  Investments,  25-26. 

School  Bonds:  (See  Special  Tax 
District)  ;  description  of,  095. 

Seasonal  Variations:  effect  on  se- 
curity prices.  180-188. 

Second  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds :  description  of,  695. 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  695. 

Secured  Debt  Tax,  223. 

Secured  Notes :  description  of,  695. 

Securities:  advantage  of  listed  or 
unlisted,  31;  of  holding  com- 
pany, 6'i-69 ;  amount  form,  prior- 
ity and  margin  of  as  related  to 
property  values.  57;  types  for 
particular  purposes,  95-96;  dis- 
tribution of  corporate,  100-105; 
registration,  transfer  and  assign- 
ments. Chapter  VIIT,  131  et  seq. ; 
classified  on  basis  of  return, 
194;  control,  three  forms.  200; 
regulation  of  issuance,  Cliapter 
XII,  198  et  seq.;  regulation  of 
public  utility.  211-217;  taxation 
of,  Chapter  XIII,  218  et  seq. ;  ex- 
emptio .  from  taxation,  235-241 ; 
effect  of  regulation  of  railroads, 
259-266. 

Security  Prices :  Market  Influences 
on.  Chapter  X-XI,  168  et  seq.; 
miscellaneous  influences,  183- 
185;  effect  of  seasonal  move- 
ments, 186-188;  fluctuation  in, 
191-193 ;  rising  and  falling  prices 
as  related  to  yields,  193-197. 

Security:  of  Farm  Mortgage  re- 
quirements in  Europe,  517;  of 
drainage  and  levee  bonds,  543- 
544;  of  farm  mortgages  under 
federal  organization,  521;  of  ir- 
rigation bonds.  531-532;  of  na- 
tional bonds,  629-635. 

Selling  Securities :  civil  loans,  106- 
107. 

Senior  Mortgage:  description  of, 
696. 

Serial  Bonds:  schedule  of  prices, 
166-167;  description  of,  695. 

Serial  Payment :  method,  49-50 ;  of 
railroad    equipment    secarities, 


319-320;  of  debt,  as  applied  to 
civil  loans,  599-602. 

Sewer  Bonds:  description  of,  695. 

Short-termed  Notes:  general  char- 
acteristics and  use,  36. 

Silver  Bonds:  description  of,  695. 

Sinking  Fund:  as  method  of  pay- 
ment, 47-49;  security  holdings. 
68-69 ;  in  corporate  report.  68-69 ; 
of  railroad  equipments,  319-320; 
as  used  in  payment  of  civil  ob- 
ligations, 599-002:  effect  on 
price  of  United  States  bonds, 
645. 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds:  description 
of,  695-696. 

Sinking  Fund  Mortgages:  (See 
Sinking  Fund  Bonds). 

Special  Assessment  Bonds:  crea- 
tion of  special  tax  district,  572- 
575 ;  description  of,  696. 

Special  Factors  Affecting  the  Mar- 
ket and  Price  of  Civil  Obliga- 
tions: Chapter  XXXVI,  606  et 
seq. 

Special  Tax  District:  creation  of, 
572-575. 

Speculation:  general,  4-5. 

Speculation  vs.  Investment:  dis- 
tinction from  investments,  7-8. 

Stamped  Bonds:  description  of, 
696. 

Standardization  of  Corporation 
Analysis,  51-52. 

State  Bonds:  (See  Chapters  on 
Civil  Loans) :  authorization  of, 
97-98;  Jurisdiction  and  function 
of  finances,  556-554 ;  physical  re- 
sources of  civil  division,  554-556 ; 
financial  resources  securing,  556- 
557;  other  resources  securing, 
557-560;  importance  of  popula- 
tion, 560-562;  importance  of 
financial  history,  562-563;  valu- 
ation of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses, 564-568;  taxation  and  the 
tax  rate  of  the  state,  568-572; 
legality  and  validity  of.  575- 
581;  debt  restrictions,  590-597; 
duration  of.  597-598 ;  the  funded 
debt.  582-584;  floating  debt,  585- 
586;  per  capita  debt,  587-589; 
net  debt,  589-590;  method  of 
paying,  ^)8-603;  repudiation  of, 
603-605;  markets  of,  607-609; 
denomination  and  duration  of, 
614-616;  tax  exemption  of,  618- 
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621;  state  reftiilfttlon  of  public 
utilities,  211-217, 

Statistical  Units  of  Measure- 
ments :  iu  aoalysiB*  88*94 ;  by  per 
capita,  92-03;  of  workiog  capital, 
93-94.  (See  Teelmical  Units  of 
Measurements  | . 

Steamship  Oantis:  Chapter  XXV. 
See  Great  Lake  Steamship 
Bonds, 

Stocks :  as  Investments,  32-33 ;  cor- 
poration statt^ment,  73-75 ;  char- 
acter of  certification,  131-132; 
transfer  of,  131-134;  eertitlcatea 
transfer  of  lost  or  stolen,  140- 
141;  re^nlatiou  of  issuance, 
Chnpter  XII,  198  et  seq.;  Public 
Utility  Commisj*ion  regulalion, 
211-217;  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, 235-241;  effect  of  rallruad 
regulation.  259-2r,G. 

Stock  Kxclmiipei  listing  on,  28-30. 

Stock  Interest  Certificates:  (See 
Stock  Trust  CerliflcateM). 

Stock  Prices:  thictiiation  of,  191* 
193;  rising  and  falling  prices  an 
related  to  yields,  193197. 

Stock  Transfer  Tax,  231. 

Stock  Trnst  Certificates:  descrip- 
tion of,  696. 

Storage  of  Water  of  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Companies,  413-41*5. 

Street  Bonds:  (See  Improvement 
Bonds). 

Street  Railway  Bonds:  Chapters 
XVin-XIX,  32,S  et  seq.;  (see 
rates)  ;  Iiistary  of,  32S-330;  con- 
nolldation  with  other  utilities, 
a3C^332 ;  etTect  of  r»opalation  dia- 
trilmtion  on.  332^337 ;  density  of 
tradic,  335-337;  revenues  and 
cost  of  operation.  342-349 ;  inade- 
quate reports.  343;  technical 
units  of  measurement.  350-355; 
proiierty  account.  355-359;  capi- 
talisation, 35,5-359 ;  deprecia- 
UoD  of,  359-3CU ;  franchisee  of, 
8(ll<dn3:  regulation  of,  3n3-3«J7; 
general  chariicteristics,  3(^-368; 
deiirwlatlon  of,  :t77-37«. 
lih»ldy  Bonds:  (See  Ballroad  Aid 
Bonds), 
tibstdlnry   Securities,  m^m, 

Burjiluw:  of  corporation,  74-7U; 
comnimi  pracMi*'<»s  in  crenfinp, 
75-7ft;  policlt^M  of,  S5-SS;  distri- 
bution of  railroad,  291*292. 


Syndicates:  (See  also  Underwrlt- 
Ingsi  :  types  and  agreenienta. 
10M05. 

Tax  Arrearage  Bonds;  (See  Reve- 
nue Bonds). 

Tax  District:  creation  of,  572-575. 

Taxation :  allowances  by  corpora* 
tion,  72;  of  securities,  Chapter 
XIII,  218  et  seg. ;  basis  of,  21H- 
219;  effect  of,  21U;  commoa 
methods,  221-229;  luconje  tax* 
225-22S  ;  i  uher itanco,  22s  2341 ; 
stork  transfi*r,  231 ;  situs  of 
holder.  231*234;  shifting  of,  234- 
235;  exemption  from,  235-241; 
tax-free  covenant,  237;  exemp- 
tion of  foreign  resident,  238-230 ; 
account  of  railroads,  2b6-287 ;  of 
mortgages,  41*3-494 ;  of  dralumce 
and  levee  districts,  544-540;  by 
civil  divisions,  5(i8-572:  of 
Unileti  Slates  bonds,  <jaS4m. 

Tax  Exemption :  of  civil  loans,  QIS- 
021. 

Tux  Relief  Bonds:  (See  Revenue 
Bonds  or  Notes). 

Techuical  Units  of  Measurements : 
statistical  unita  of  measurement, 
per  mile  of  railroads,  8S-W; 
street  railways,  gas  rompnntea, 
etc.,  of  street  railway  "'  ''"5; 
peak  load  of  elect rir  n- 

panies,  3T5-377*  381*av> .  *\uier 
companies?,  432;  of  gas  com* 
panies,  397-399;  per  capita  In- 
come, 92-^;  per  capita  detC« 
587589. 

Telegraph  Securities:  (See  Cliap- 
tor  on  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Securities,  Chapter  XXIV. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Securl* 
ties:  Chapter  XXIV;  goviTO- 
ment  ownership  <if,  4Ii5-437 ;  ad- 
vantages of  large  or.'-^-  '-in, 
437  4^^59;  cost  of  const  t  jil 

operation.  431M43;  ih  ,  ., , -.-,ujn 
and  maintenance  of,  443-144; 
rnte«  of,  444  ♦4<>;  bond  charac* 
teristlcs,  44^ 

Temporary  Bonds  or  CertRlcatw 
or  Temporary  Receipts:  deacrip^ 

tion  of,  cjge, 

Terndnal     Company     Bonds:     de- 

scrip  tion  of,  C97. 
Term  inn  Is  ot  Railroads.  25^*250. 
Territorial  Bonds:  descrtptJun  of, 

IS07. 
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Third  Consolidated  Mortgages  r 
tfc>ee  Coiisolklated  Mortgages), 

Third  Mort;:a^e  Boudsi  deficrip- 
tioii  of,  mi. 

Timber  Bonds;  Chapter  XXVII. 
4flO  et  stHt ;  development  of  use^ 
4tU>;  KupiJly  and  eonsu  nipt  lor*  of, 
41^-471 ;  CQiitrol  of,  471-472 ; 
legiil  preretpiisites,  47247ti;  fire 
risks  of,  47<>47S;  viilnatiou  o£» 
47^i-470 ;  of  market,  4.S0. 

Tiaiber  Corpnratlous :  balance 
sheet  and  Income  statement,  47D- 
480. 

Town  Bonds :  general  treatment  of. 
Chapters  XXXIII-XXXVI,  549 
et  se<|. ;  jurii^dletion  and  fuuc- 
tioii  of  linances,  550-554;  physi- 
cal resources  of  civil  dU'isionp 
554-550;  tlnandal  resources  se- 
ciiriiiii,  55(U557;  other  resources 
secnriafj,  557-5fj0;  importance  of 
poptilatiou,  5tK>-5(!2;  importance 
of  financial  history,  5<j2-5<J3; 
valuation  of  property  for  tax 
jmrpoKcs,  5iJ4-5<J8;  taxation  and 
tax  rate  of  the  town,  5riS'572 ; 
le^jallty  and  viilidlty  of,  575-581  ; 
flnatinK  dL4it,  5.S5-5Sij;  tlie  fund- 
ed debt,  582-584 ;  per  capita  debt, 
5.S7-5,S9:  net  debt.  5SLI-5TK) ;  debt 
restrictions,  51K)-51fr7  ;  dn ration 
of,  507-59N ;  method  of  paying', 
,^,OS-n03;  repudiation  of,  W,3fl(»5; 
markets  of,  miA'm;  certifica- 
tion of.  609  013;  denomination 
and  dnratiou  of.  G14-010;  tax 
exemption  of.  018-<t21. 

Township  Bond.s :  general  treat- 
ment of.  Chapters  XXXIII- 
XXXVI,  54Q  et  seq.;  jurisdic- 
tion and  function  of  finances, 
55*1-554 ;  physical  reaourcee  of 
civil  division,  554-556;  financial 
resotirces  securing,  55*5-557 ; 
other  resources  securing,  557- 
5r0;  importnnce  of  financial  his- 
tory, 5(r2-,5<^;  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  tax  purposes,  504-5(18; 
taxation  and  the  tax  rate  of  the 
township,  5fi8-572:  legality  and 
validity  of,  575'581 ;  importance 
of  jiopulation,  500-5(12 ;  the 
fundwl  debt,  582-5H4;  fioatin^ 
det>t,  585-5.Sn:  debt  restrictions. 
,5fM)-507;  net  debt,  581I-5JK):  ricr 
capita    debt,    587'58©;    duration 


of,  597-508;  method  of  paylnir, 
598-003:  repudiation  of,  G034M)6; 
markets  of,  mi-iM) ;  certification 
of,  600-013;  denomination  and 
duration  of,  Ij14-010;  tax  exemp- 
tion, GlS-ti21. 

Town  Warrants:  (See  Certificfltea 
of  IndebttKlness), 

Traiuloftd  of  Kallroads :  25(>-258. 

Traflic  Tnlform  classification  of 
freight.  254;  determinates,  24(V 
247 ;  of  railroads,  253-250 ;  dens* 
ity  of»  254*250;  density  of  street 
railway,  335-337. 

Transfer:  of  Stock:  general,  131- 
134;  classification  of,  1,^4-138; 
by  husband  and  wife,  135;  by 
corporation,  130;  by  executor, 
1,37;  to  a  descendant  iaS-139; 
Unlfonn  Transfer  act,  138-140; 
of  lost  or  stolen  stock  certifi- 
cates, 140;  tax  of,  Ii0-14L 

TiJausfer  of  Bonds,  14-1-145. 

Transportation  Act  of  1920,  263- 
200. 

Transportation  Bonds:  (Stw  Rail- 
road Bontls.  Street  Railway 
Bonds,  Steamship  Bonds)* 

Treasury  Bills,  050. 

Treasury  Stock,  73-74. 

Trusts  for  Foreign  Investments, 
007-009. 

Trust  Certificates:  (See  Stock 
Trust  CerlificateB). 

Trust  Comimnics  as  Trastees,  121. 

Trust  Deed:  general,  110;  of  rail- 
road e<]uli>ments,  318-310;  of 
Grtat  Jjikes  ,Steamshlp  Com- 
panies, 450-4.'>2;  of  real  estate 
bonds,  503-504, 

Trustees :  investment  of.  20-27 ;  as 
li older  of  mortgage,  99-100:  re* 
qnlrements  in  listing,  108-109; 
duties  of,  113-117;  power,  rights, 
duties,  120123:  powers  in  fore- 
closure, 124-127. 

Underlying  Mortgages :  detcrlptlon 
of,  007. 

Underwritinjir  of  Securltiefit  gen- 
eral treatment,  D5-100;  types  of, 
101-105. 

trniform  Negotiable  Instrnments 
Law  :  141. 

I'nlform  Transfer  Tax :  138-140. 

l^nlfying  Bonds:  (See  Con9ollda^ 
ed  Bonds), 
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UnifyinsT  Mortg:age  Bonds:  de- 
scription of,  U97. 

Unlisted  vs.  Listed  Securities: 
(See  Listed  Securities). 

United  States  Government  Bonds: 
Chapter  XXXVII,  022  et  seq.; 
tax  exemption  of,  018-Gll);  (MS- 
CMS;  history  of,  G22-C29;  secur- 
ity of,  G20-(;35 ;  securing  national 
bank  note  and  Federal  bank  cir- 
culation, 037-038;  wealth  and 
income  of  the  U.  S..  035-037; 
rate,  amount,  denomination  nnd 
taxation,  038-041 ;  markets, 
prices  and  net  yields,  041-047; 
effect  of  money  system  on  bonds, 
053-(k'>0;  description  of,  097; 
table  of  outstanding,  Appen- 
dix B. 

United  States  Rural  Credits  Act, 
618-525. 

Urban  Street  Railways:  (See 
Street  Railways). 

Validity:  of  bonds,  general.  147- 
150;  of  civil  bonds,  575-581. 

Valuation :  of  property,  54 ;  of  as- 
sets, 58-70;  increasing  value  for 
rates,  79-80;  of  railroads.  203- 
277;  of  timber  lands,  478-i79;  of 
buildings,  4S7-490;  of  property 
method   for   tax   purposes,   504- 

Valuation,  Tax  Rate  and  Validity 


as  Related  to  Civil  Loan  Valoa- 
tion.  Chapter  XXXIV.  564. 

Water  Company  Bonds:  Chapter 
XXIII,  425  et  seq. ;  Water  Rates 
(see  Rates) ;  effects  of  i)opula- 
tion  and  territory,  420;  water 
supply,  42(M28 ;  plant  and  equip- 
ment, 428-429 ;  depreciation,  429 ; 
capitalization  of,  430-432;  earn- 
iuKS  of,  430-432;  franchise  of, 
432-434 ;  bond  characteristics, 
434;  (See  hjdro-electric  bonds). 

Water  Supply:  of  hydro-electric 
companies,  413-416 ;  regulation 
of  hydro-electric,  418-420 ;  of  wa- 
ter companies,  426-428;  in  rela- 
tion to  irrigation,  532-583. 

Water  Titles  and  Rights  (See  Ir- 
rigation Hydro-Electric  and  Pri- 
vate Water  Company  Bonds). 

Wealth  of  the  United  States:  035- 
(37. 

Wharf  and  Dodc  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  097. 

Wisconsin  Income  Tax,  226-227. 

Working  Capital :  diecking  require- 
ments by  sales,  81;  turnover, 
93;  statistical  measurement,  93- 
94 ;  ratio  to  fixed  capiUl,  94 ;  of 
industrial  corporations,  4(S2-465; 
riHiuirements  for  settlers  of  ir- 
rigated land,  537-538. 

Yields  on  Bonds:  compnting  of. 
Chapter  IX,  151  et  seq. 
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